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PEEFAOE. 

Some  time  &go,  I  published  the  first  Tolnme  of  s 
Biomphy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  intending  to  add  a 
secood  Tolunie  of  the  Bame  length  and  on  the  same 
plan.  It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  a  different 
arrangement  would  be  more  suitable.  I  have  received 
many  asBuraoces  of  the  value  of  my  work  from 
competent  autboritiee ;  and  its  reception  in  the  Press 
was  far  more  gratifying  than  I  ventured  to  expect. 
It  was  highly  praised  by  many  journals,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  accepted  as  proof  that  it  possessed 
some  merit ;  it  was  attacked  by  others  with  a  violence 
which;  perhaps,  as  clearly  proved  that  it  had  some 
force.  But  the  plan  I  adopted  in  writing  it  was 
calculated,  I  now  believe,  to  make  the  work  valuable 
to  the  politician  and  the  journalist,  rather  than 
popular  with  the  general  public.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  adhering  to  my  original  intention,  I  accepted  the 
representations  mad^  to  me,  and  set  about  producing 
a  new  work  on  a  new  plan.    I  determined  to  give, 
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aa  before,  copious  quoiations  from  the  speeches  and 
Tfritings  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  so  as  to  afford  the 
reader  material  for  accepting  or  rejecting  my  con- 
clusions ;  but  I  resolved  that  those  quotations  should 
^  for  the  most  part  be  placed  in  foot-notes,  instead 
of  being  embodied  in  the  text.  In  that  way  I  hoped 
to  avoid  interruption  of  the  narrative ;  and  to  consult 
that  liberty  of  choice  which  every  reader  demands 
in  these  days — ^the  liberty  to  read  or  to  skip  as 
he  may  please.  It  was  also  part  of  my  plan  to 
omit  everything  that  did  not  have  important  bearing 
on  my  subject.  Another  way  in  which  I  deter- 
mined to  make  my  new  work  different  from  the 
old  one  was  in  the  arrangement  of  the  incidents. 
Acting  on  those  ideas,  I  have  now  written  a  book 
which,  except  in  the  general  tendency  of  opinion,  is 
almost  completely  different  ftt)m  my  first.  My  first 
work  consisted  of  746  pages,  and  brought  the  life 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  down  to  the  fall  of  Peel  in 
1846;  the  present  work,  carrying  the  narrative 
down  to  the  entry  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord 
Salisbury  into  London,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  contains  just  675  pages.  This  second 
book,  retracing  all  the  ground  in  my  first,  and 
dealing  with  thirty-two  years  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
life  besides,  contains  70  pages  less    than  the  first. 


I  regret  b&ving  had  to  enter  into  these  purely  per- 
sonal details,  but  they  are  made  necessary  by  many 
circumstances. 

I  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I  have 
received  from  previous  writers  on  the  same  subject. 
I  may  mention  the  Biography  of  I^ord  Beaconsfield 
attributed  to  Ur.  Uacknight;  the  Life  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Gilcbriat,  published  by  Messrs.  Caasell  and  Co.;  the 
Life  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  H.  Francis ;  and  the  short 
sketch  in  Mr.  Jeafferson's  "  Novels  and  Novelists." 
I  have  likewise  derived  much  assistance  from  two 
able  pamphlets  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  the  one  on  the 
Keform  Bill  of  lt)67,  the  other  on  the  Eastern  question ; 
and  a  series  of  brilliant  Essays  in  the  Fortnightly 
Beview,  under  the  title,  "  The  Political  Adventures  of 
Lord  BeaconsSeld,"  have  also  given  me  many  valu- 
able suggestions.  But  the  assistance  I  have  received 
from  books  is  small  compared  with  that  I  have 
received  from  friends,  who  have  helped  me  in  collect- 
ing materials  in  my  laborious  task.  Without  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Carey  Taylor,  Mr.  D.  MacSweeney,  and  my 
brother,  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  finish  my  work  within  even  the  considerable 
period  it  has  already  occupied  me. 

One  word,  finally,  as  to  the  views  expressed.  I 
claim  to  have  advanced  no  opinion,  which  has  nob 
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been  tested  by  patient  investigation  of  facts,  and 
by  candid  consideration.  At  least,  I  can  say  that 
I  have  made  no  statement  for  which  I  do  not  give 
authority;  that  I  have  pronounced  no  judgment 
without  supplying  the  facts  by  which  it  can  be 
tested;  and  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  reader  of  nothing  of  which  I  have  not  convinced 
myself. 
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This  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition.  The  pressure 
of  the  public  demand  for  a  new  edition,  and  other 
circumstances,  hare  prevented  me  making  some  cor- 
rections which  I  had  intended  introdacing.  Those 
corrections  wonld  have  been,  in  most  cases,  of  an 
almost  typographical  character.  Here  and  there,  for 
instance — as  happens  in  even  the  most  carefully 
revised  work — a  misspelled  proper  name,  or  a  mis- 
placed accent  in  a  foreign  word,  called  for  change. 
Sach  trivial  errors  may  be  the  more  readily  excused 
in  face  of  the  fact  that,  though  the  book  has  been 
necessarily  and  properly  subjected  to  severe  scmtiny, 
no  misstatement  or  inaccuracy  of  any  importance  has 
been  pointed  out.  This  affords  a  reasonable  ground 
for  satisfaction  to  the  author  of  a  work  which  deals 
with  all  the  prominent  events  of  pnblic  life  in 
England  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  Objection, 
it  is  true,  has  been  made  to  a  few  of  my  statements 
in  reference  to  subsidiary  matters.  Dr.  B.  A.  Kennedy 
regards  my  references  in  pp.  190 — 193  to  the  part  ha 
played  in  the  Shrewsbury  etection  of  1841  as  "false,"- 
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'^libellous/'  and  '^ scandalous/'  On  examining,  how- 
ever, the  reasons  by  which  Dr.  Kennedy  endeavoured 
to  justify  such  harsh  epithets,  I  found  that  his  own 
admissions  afforded  additional  proof  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  my  representation  of  his  conduct.  He 
showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  had  erred  in 
two  or  three  minor  matters  of  detail.  He  did  not 
invite  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  speech-day ;  Mr.  Disraeli 
came  of  his  own  accord.  He  is  not  a  '^  staunch 
Tory,"  but  a  "Constitutional  Whig,"  though  in 
1841  he  was  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  And 
he  did  not — as  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  stated — 
oppose  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  Those  errors 
I  gladly  correct.  A  relative  of  Rogers  the  poet  has 
written  me  a  courteous  letter,  throwing  doubt  on 
the  report  that  the  poet  stood  godfather  to  young 
Disraeli  when  he  was  baptized.  He  also  thinks  that 
some  of  my  casual  references  to  Rogers  give  an 
unduly  unfavourable  view  of  the  character  of  his 
celebrated  relative.  This  is  possible:  all  my  state- 
ments  with  regard  to  Rogers  are  necessarily  second- 
hand. 
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BIBTH  AKD  SAJbLT  YKAS8. 


Thebx  are  two  stories  with  regard  to  the  date  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  birth :  the  one  given  by  him- 
selfy  the  other  by  Mr.  Picciotto.  According  to 
"Dod/* — that  is.  Lord  Beaconsfield, — the  future 
Premier  was  bom  on  December  21,  in  the  year  1805  : 
Mr.  Picciotto  fixes  the  date  of  the  birth  in  1804*- 
a  year  earlier.*  There  is  the  same  uncertainty 
as  to  where  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  born:  some  say 
it  was  in  Hackney;  but  the  generally  accepted  tra- 
dition is  that  it  was  in  the  house  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  facing  Hart  Street. 

He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  D'Israeli,  and  of  Maria, 
daughter  of  George  (or  Joshua)  Basevi,  of  Brighton, 
and  was  the  second  of  four   children.     His   sister, 

Sketches  of  Anglo- Jewish  Histoiyy'*  p.  800. 
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Sarah,  yon  the  eldest  child ;  Ralph  and  James  were 
younger  than  he.  Sarah  accompanied  her  brother 
on  one  of  hie  Eastern  toors,  and  there  are  strong 
traces  of  her  inflnence  in  "Alroy."  She  died  in 
1859,  and  her  tomb  may  be  Been  in  WiUeaden  Ceme- 
tery,  Paddington.*     James   was  appointed  by   Lord 

*  Uisa  Q'Igraeli  pl&js  an  imporUnt  ptut  in  the  life  of  her  lAUier. 
"  Towards  the  and  of  the  7ear  IS39,  itill  in  the  fall  Tigonr  of  Mb 
health  ukd  intellect^"  wiit«i  Lord  Beaconifield  of  hia  father,  "be 
BOflered  a  panlyKiB  of  the  optic  nerre ;  and  that  eje  which  so  long  a 
term  had  kindled  with  critical  interest  over  the  Tolmnes  of  bo  many 
littnatDTea  was  doomed  to  porsne  ita  animated  coTirse  no  more." 
"Unhappily,"  proceeds  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "bis  prerioae  babita  of 
■tad;  and  compodtJOD  leodered  the  babit  of  dictation  intolerable, 
eren  impoaeible  to  him.  Bat  with  the  aadatAnce  of  hia  daughter, 
whoM  intelligent  aoUcitade  he  has  comroemorated  in  more  than  one 
grateful  passage,  he  selected  from  his  manuscript  three  Tolnmes." 
("  Cnrioeitiea  of  Literatnre  of  Isaac  D'laraeli,"  edited  by  bis  Son. 
Introduction,  viii.,  iz.)  Let  me  gire  one  or  two  specimens  from  the 
.  "grateful  passages"  in  which  Isaac, D'laraeli  speaks  of  the  "intelli- 
gent solidtnde  "  of  bis  daughter.  In  the  Preface  to  the  "  Amemties 
of  Literatare  "  (UoiOQ,  1M1,)  occurs  the  following  passage :  "  There  ia 
one  more  remark  in  which  I  must  indulge ;  the  anthor  of  the  present 
work  is  denied  the  latiataction  of  reading  a  single  line  of  it,  yet  he 
fltitters  himself  that  he  shall  not  tfeapasi  on  the  indulgence  he  dums 
for  any  slight  inadTcrteiiciee.  It  has  been  confided  to  ohx  whose 
^ea  DDceasingl;  pursue  tlie  volume  for  him  who  can  never  read,  and 
whose  eager  hand  traces  the  thought  ere  it  vanish  in  the  thinkii^ ; 
but  it  is  only  a  father  who  can  conceive  Uie  affectionate  patience 
of  filial  devotion."  (ix.-i.)  "Public  favour,"  be  writes  again  In 
the  "Miscellanies  of  Literature,"  (Hoxon,  1B40,  Preface,  vi.,)  "has 
enconrsged  the  republicatjon  of  these  various  works,  which,  <4ten 
-  referred  t«,  have  long  been  difScnlt  to  procuie.  It  has  been  deferred 
from  day  to  day  with  the  fnteutian  of  giving  the  snbjecta  a  more 
enlarged  inveetigation  \  bat  I  have  delayed  the  task  till  it  cannot  be 
performed.  One  of  tbe  Calamities  of  Authors  falls  to  my  lot,  tbe 
delicate  organ  of  vision  has  snfiered  a  dngnlu  disease — which  no 
oculist  by  hie  touch  can  heal,  and  no  physician  by  his  knowlec^e  can 
expound ;  so  much  remains  concerning  the  frame  of  man  nnrevealed 
Co  man  I    In  the  midst  of  my  libraiy,  I  am,  as  it  were,  distant  from 
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to  a  ComimBsioiierBliip  in  the  Inland 
RereDue,  and  died,  rather  fiuddenly,  in  1868.  Ralpli, 
■who  also  owes  his  elevation  to  his  better-known 
brother,  still  holda  the  office  of  Deputy  Clerk  of 
Parliaments. 

The  first   ef  the  family  to   settle  in  England  was 

it.  My  uufinuhed  laboun,  buBtrated  deiigus,  lenudn  paralTsed.  In 
tfas  J0701U  heat  I  wander  no  longer  ovet  the  wide  cinDit  bet<»«  me. 
The  'Arocken  deer 'has  the  tad  privilege  to  weep  wlten  be  lieadowB, 
perlupa  no  more  to  conm  amid  those  far-diet«Dt  woods  where  OBoe 
lie  wnght  to  range,  Althongh  thus  compelled  to  r«iraiii  in  a  great 
meamre  tcom  all  Tnannal  labour,  and  incapacitated  from  the  nae  of 
the  pen  and  the  book,  these  works  notwithstandii^  have  receiTed 
many  important  correction  b,  haTing  been  read  over  to  me  with  critical 
preduou.  Amid  thii  partial  datkueu,  I  am  not  left  withont  a  distant 
hope  nor  a  present  consolation  ;  and  to  HSR  who  has  so  often  lent  to 
me  the  light  of  her  eTea,  tiie  intelligence  id  her  Toice,  and  the  careful 
work  of  her  hand,  the  author  must  erer  owe  the  '  debt  immente '  of 
paternal  gratitnde. " 

Hr.  H.  Q.  Bohn,  the  eminent  publisher,  in  s  letter  to  the  Bicltmimi 
and  TmioitaAdm  Timei,  Aagust  3, 1878,  givee  the  following  interest- 
ing particalara  with  regard  to  Mr.  Meredith,  the  betrothed  of  Hiss 
Diaraeli :  "  The  Hr.  Meredith  who  wai  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Sarah 
D'Israeli  was  an  accomplished  and  highly  edncat«d  gentleman,  the 
nephew  and  adopted  heir  of  Mr.  William  Meredith,  a  retired  con- 
tractor of  considerable  wealth  who  had  remained  a  conQrmed  celibate 
to  an  adTsnoed  age.  His  name  had  become  familiar  in  literary 
circles  in  consequence  of  his  libera]  patronage  of  Mi.  Thomas  Taylor, 
the  so-called  Platoniat,  whose  translation  of  Aristotle  in  ten  Tolumee 
quarto,  and  many  other  translations  from:  the  Qreek,  he  encouraged 
and  paid  for  to  the  extent  of  scTeral  thousand  pounds,  besides  grant- 
ing him  an  annnity  for  life.  Mr.  Meredith's  great  enjoyment  waa 
literary  society,  to  which  end  be  used  during  Uie  London  season  to 
give  monthly  dinners— literary  Bympoaia~-to  parties  of  eight,  rarely 
more,  at  which,  besides  myself,  were  usually  present  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Day,  the  Poor  Law  Commisdoner,  Mr. 
Meredith,  janior,  snd  occasionally  one  i:^  both  the  D'Israelis. 
lliere  were  others,  bat  I  don't  remember  their  names.  The  eldest 
Mr.  Meredith  died  late  in  the  summer  of  1831,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  aunoitj  already  granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  bequeathed  all 
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Benjamin  D'lsraeli^  grand&ther  of  the  present  bearer 
of  the  same  name.  As  to  the  history  of  the  family 
before  their  arrival  in  England,  we  have  to  rely 
wholly  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Beaconsfield;  and 
his  story  is  somewhat  fanciful.  His  grandfather,  he 
tells  ns,*  was  ''an  Italian  descendant  from  one  of 
those  Hebrew  families  whom  the  Inquisition  forced 
to  emigrate  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  found  a  refuge  in  the 
more  tolerant  atmosphere  of  the  Venetian  Republic/' 
In  their  new  home  they  dropped  their  ''Gothic 
surname/'  and  "  grateful  to  the  Gt>d  of  Jacob,  who 
had  sustained  them  through  unprecedented  trials, 
and  guarded  them  through  unheard-of  perils,  they 
assumed  the  name  of  Disraeli,  a  name  never  borne 
before  or  since  by  any  other  family,  in  order  that 
their  race  might  for  ever  be  recognised." 

Continuing  the  story  in  the  same  strain,  he  tells 

his  property,  including  a  fine  library,  to  the  nephew  in  question,  who, 
however,  died  of  fever  at  Gibraltar  on  his  way  home,  a  few  days  after 
his  uncle,  and  before  he  could  receive  tidings  of  the  event.    In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  property  passed  to  his  fathei's  rather  numerous 
family,  which  was  by  no  means  originally  intended.     Miss  D'Israeli 
•  retired  to  Twickenham  in  1832,  where  she  resided  till  within  a  short 
!  time  of  her  death,  in  one  of  the  Ailsa  Park  villas,  solacing  herself 
^  with  charitable  pursuits  and  the  cultivation  of  her  small  garden.**  The 
inscription  on  her  monument  is  as  follows :  "  In  Memory  of  Sarah, 
only  JDaughter  of  Isaac  D'Israeli,  Esqre.,  Author  of  Curiosities  of 
Literature.    Bom  29th  Deer.,  1802.    Died  19th  Deer.,  1859."    The 
monument  consists  of  a  Maltese  Cross,  which  bears  the  letters  LH.S., 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  arms  is  the  inscription  *'  Thy  will  be  done,'* 
graven  in  old  English  characters. 

*  **  Curiosities  of  Literature  of  Isaac  Disraeli,'*  edited  by  his  Son. 
L  Introduction,  zz. — zzii.    Fourteenth  edition,  1849. 
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OS  that  the  Duraelis  belonged  to  the  higher  iTewiBli 
caste  of  the  Sephardim,  aad  that  they  wore  related  to 
the  veiy  beat  Hebrew  families.  It  is  not  explained 
to  US  why  Disraeli  Bbonld  be  comidered  a  name  so 
pecnliar  in  a  Jew:  it  is  simply  Israel,  with  a  *d' 
'  prefixed,  and  a  Towd  added :  in  other  words,  an 
Italianized  form  of  one  of  the  vary  commonest  of  all 
Jewish  names.  Kor  does  Lord  Beaconsfield  explain 
why  a  name  eo  peculiar,  and  by  which  the  race 
was  to  "  be  for  erer  recognised,"  has  been  changed 
by  himself.  His  father  always  spelled  the  name 
"  D'lsraeli,"  and  so,  as  a  mle,  did  Lord  Beaconsfield 
TiintBAlf  in  his  earlier  years.  And,  finally,  we  have 
no  mention  here  of  a  third  variety  of  the  name. 
We  hear  nothing— either  in  connection  with  the 
remarkable  name  itself,  or  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
family's  grand  relations — of  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  carried  on 
business  as  a  money-lender  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 
This  omission  is  the  more  strange  if  it  be  true  that 
Mr.  Benjamin  DisraeU,  of  Dnblin,  was  the  uncle  of 
Benjamin  Disraeb,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

Up  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Picciotto's  interesting 
boob,  to  which  I  hare  already  referred,  the  con- 
nection of  Isaac  D'Israeli  with  the  Jewish  faith  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  slight  and  brief, 
and  certainly  to  bare  closed  before  the  birtb  of  his 
son.  Mr.  Ficciotto  has  thrown,  however,  quite  a 
different  light  upon  this  subject.  It  is  true  tbat 
Isaac  D'Israeli,  though   he  was  for  years'  a  regular 
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subscriber  to  the  synagogue,*  was  never  a  regukr 
attendant  at  its  services,  inherited  religious  indiffer- 
ence on  both  sides^t  s^^d  abandoned  all  communion 
j  with  the  (aith  on  very  small  cause.  But  he  remained 
in  avowed  communion  with  the  creed  till  1817,  and 
did  not  completely  break  from  it  until  1821. 

As  a  consequiBnce,  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  brought 
up  during  his  earUer.  years  in  the  Jewish  faith;  and 
both  he  and  his  brothers  were  '^  all  initiated  into  the 
covenant  of  Abrah^am.^'  Mr.  Picciotto  even  gives  the 
name  of  the  person  who  performed  the  "initiatory 
rite."  J 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  did  not  long  remain 
a  member  of  his  ancestral  faith;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  his  entrance  into    the   Christian   Church 

♦  Picciotto,  p.  296. 

t  IbiA.^  p.  295 ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  gives  similar  testimony. 
His  grandfather,  he  says  {fiurimtiei  of  Literature,  L  Int.,  zxiii), 
"appears  never  to  have  cordially  and  intimately  mixed  with  his 
communion."  And  as  to  his  grandmother,  he  writes :  *'  My  grand- 
mother, the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  family  who  had  suffered  much 
from  persecution,  had  Imbibed  that  dislike  for  her  race  which  the 
vain  are  too  apt  to  adopt  when  they  find  that  they  are  born  to 
public  contempt  The  indignant  feeling  that  should  be  reserved 
for  the  persecutor,  in  the  mortification  of  their  disturbed  sensibility, 
is  too  often  visited  on  the  victim;  and  the  cause  of  annoyance  is 
recognised,  not  in  the  ignorant  malevolence  of  the  powerful,  but  in 
the  conscientious  conviction  of  the  innocent  sufferer."  (Ibid.)  He 
adds  that  she  was  **  so  mortified  by  her  social  position  that  she  lived 
until  eighty  without  indulging  in  a  tender  expression."  (Ihid,  zxv.) 

t  ^  It  may  be  interesting,*'  writes  Mr.  Picciotto,  **  to  our  Jewish 
readers  to  learn  that  the  gentleman  who  performed  the  initiatory 
rite  on  the  present  Premier  of  England  was  a  relative  of  his  mother, 
the  late  David  Abarbenel  Lindo,  an  influential  member  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation,  and  a  merchant  of  high  com- 
mercial standing.**    (Note,  p.  800.) 
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are  not  clearly  Imowa.  According  to  oae  Btoiyj 
Mr.  Rogers  yna  the  anther  of  tte  great  work  of 
regeneration.  The  tale  goea  that  the  poet,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Isaac  D'lsraeli,  took  a  fancy 
to  the  bookworm's  bright  young  child;  andj  anzions 
that  religion  shonld  not  be  a  bar  to  his  success  in 
life,  asked  whether  he  had  been  baptized.  Finding 
that,  though  twelve  years  of  age,  the  yovmg  hopeful 
was  still  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  the  piooa 
poet  brought  him  ofE  to  the  nearest  church,  and 
had  him  baptized*  This  tale  (yaqhi  certainly  to  be 
true;  it  would  fit  in  dramatically  with  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  career.  Fancy  the  champion-in- chief  of 
our  Established  Church  owing  his  Christianity  to  the 
whim  of  a  man  unconnected  with  him  in  blood — and 
the  whim  of  such  a  man  1  Heine  says  one  ought  to 
be  very  particular  as  to  what  grandfather  he  chooses ; 
perhaps  one  ought  to  be  even  more  particular  in 
hia  choice  of  a  godfather.  It  was  certainly  rather 
ominous  to  have  as  one's  sponsor  a  man  declared  by 
the  experienced  Luttrell  to  be  the  greatest  sensualist 
he  had  ever  known." 

According  to  the  other  account.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
owes  his   admission  to   the   Christian   Church  to  a 

*  "Lnttrell  «m  talking  of  Moore  uid  Kogen — the  poetrj  of 
the  former  so  licentioua,  that  of  the  latter  bo  pure;  tnoch  of  its 
popoluity  owing  to  its  beiag  so  carefnUj  weeded  of  ererytblng 
ftpproBching  to  indelicac?  ;  and  the  coatTMt  between  the  Uvet 
and  Uie  worb  of  the  two  men — the  former  &  pattern  of  coDJngal 
•nd  domeatio  regnUiity ,  the  latter,  of  all  the  men  he  had  eT^ 
fcnowTL,thegreategtBeognaliBt." — 0mi2I«'«  Jfinn«fr«,  iii  324.  Fonrth 
edition. 
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Mrs.  Ellis,  the  wife  of  a  literaiy  maa  well  known 
some  yeara  ago.  She,  it  is  said,  took  advantage  of 
old  Disraeli's  absence,  and  bad  the  son  baptized. 

However,  whatevoi'  doabt  there  may  exist  as  to 
Mr.  Disraeli's  sponsors,  there  is  no  doabt  that  he 
was  baptized,  and  that  the  ceremony  took  place  in 
St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 

This  point,  long  in  dispnte,  was  settled  by  "  Syl- 
vanns  Urban,"  of  the  Qentleman'e  Magazine,  who, 
in  the  December  number  of  1875,  givee  the  form 
on  the  page  opposite  as  a  copy  from  the  Bister 
of  Baptisms. 

We  have  glimpses  in  Lord  Beaconafield's  own  words 
of  the  manner  of  his  life  in  his  youth.  His  father  is 
generally  sapposed  to  have  stood  for  one  of  the 
figures  in  "  Vivian  Grey,"  uid  the  description  there 
given  of  ^liin  represents  a  man  at  ease  in  his  oircom- 
Etances,  devoted  to  study,  and  bat  sbghtly  attentive 
to  the  every-day  cares  of  life.  His  son  was  probably 
allowed  pretty  much  his  own  way;  and  was  not 
BO  much  reared,  as  allowed  to  grow.  It  is,  perhaps, 
characteristic  of  the  father's  easy  way  of  taking 
hia  child's  destiny  that  he  did  not  send  him,  to 
Eton,  or  to  any  other  of  the  fashionable  schools. 
Indeed,  the  places  where  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
educated  are  so  obscure  that  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  which  they  were.  I  believe  he 
spent  some  portion  of  his  boyhood  in  a  boarding- 
flchool  at  Winchester;  not  in  the  great  school  of 
the  town,  but  in  a  private  establishment  there.     He 
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is  also  said  to  hare  attended  a  school  tanght  by 
a  Unitarian  clergyman  at  Walthamatow  j  and  in  an 
essay  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  by  Mr.  A.  Hayward, 
Q.C.,  I  find  it  stated  that  be  received  part  of  his 
edacation  in  Hampshire. 

Whatever  he  does  know,  however.  Lord  Beoconsfield 
probably  owes  principally  to  himself.  We  can  quite 
fancy  that  one  of  bis  dreamy  and  imaginative  nature 
took  a  strong  delight  in  poring  over  the  quaint 
volumes  with  which  the  library  of  the  author  of  the 
"Cariosities  of  liiteratore"  was  filled.  The  history 
of  his  own  people,  it  is  evident,  was  one  of  the  Buh- 
jects  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond;  for  we  find 
traces  in  several  of  his  works — particalarly  in  bis  early 
ones— of  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  story  of 
the  Jewish  people.  The  thoughts  which,  in  these 
hours  of  boyish  study,  were  su^ested  of  the  contrast 
between  the  sublime  Hebrew  past  and  the  mean 
Hebrew  present,  had  their  share  in  firing  the  boy's 
im^nation,  in  stirring  his  ambition,  perhaps  also  in 
hardening  his  heart. 

One  greet  advantage  Lord  Beaconsfield  reaped 
from  the  position  of  his  father:  lie  obtained  through 
it  the  entree  into  good  London  society.  Self-confident, 
ready>tongned,  and  handsome,  it  is  evident  that  he 
made  the  most  of  this  advantage ;  and  we  find  him 
at  a  very  early  age  a  prominent  figure  at  one  of  the 
most  prominent  nalong  of  London  in  that  day. 

While  Hr.  Disraeli  was  a  youth,  the  Conntees  of 
Blessingtoa  and  the  Count  d'Orsay  were  still  in  the 
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prime  of  life  and  the  hevdey  of  fortune.  The 
manner  of  life  whicli  fGe^ountess  led  has  been  bo 
often  described,  th&t  I  may  dismiss  the  subject 
in  a  few  words.  Her  ladyship,  it  is  known,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  dronken,  bmt^j  and  impecnnioas 
Irish  sqpJre.  afld'^pent  her  earlier  days  in  a  small 
town  in  Ireland.  Gonscioas  at  the  same  time  of 
extremely  brilliant  talents  and  brilliant  beauty,  she 
must  have  felt  with  terrible  bitterness  the  squalor 
of  her  early  surroundings,  and  hare  learned  to  prize 
with  fierce  earnestness  the  advantages  of  wealth. 
Then^she  received  from  childhood  the  bad  training 
of  those  who  have  to  hide  from  the  ontside  world 
the  misery  of  their  circumstances.  And,  in  addition, 
she  was  allowed  unrestrained  liberty,  and  made  ample 
nse  of  the  indulgence  by  audacious  flirtations  with 
the  garrison  officers.  Her  girlhood  was  the  fittest 
training  for  an  after-life  of  female  Bohemianism. 
Nor  was   her    womanhood  passed    in   circumstances 

' '  more  bvourable.  She  was  married  before  she  was 
sixteen  to  a  Captain  Farmer,  who  was,  or  became, 
a  wild  and  insane  drunkard.     Separated  from  him, 

'  ahe  passed  some  years  as  the  companion  of  a  former 
admirer.  Captain  Farmer  died  in  1817j  four  months 
after  his  death,  his  widow  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Blessington.  The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Blessington  in 
1829  again  left  her  a  widow. 

With  the  Countess  of  Blessington  lived  Count 
d'Orsay.  As  he,  too,  has  often  been  described,  I 
may  dismisa  him  also  with  a  few  words.     He  had. 
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it  is  well  known,  been  married  to  the  daaghter  of 
the  Earl,  and  the  step-daughter  of  the  Countess  of 
Bleseingtoa.  The  match,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
proved  unhappy.  The  Count,  his  wife,  and  the 
Connteas  of  Blessington  had  at  one  time  lived  all 
three  together,  bat  after  two  years  of  this  life  the 
yeong  Countess  took' leave  of  her  hoshand  and  her 
step-mother,  and  from  that  time  till  their  death, 
in  variouB  places  and  amid  varioos  fortunes,  Connt 
d'Orsay  and  the  Coontess  of  Blessington  lived  to- 
gether. They  were  perfectly  snited  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  evidently  were  deeply  attached.  Bat  aa  to 
whether  their  relations  were  immoral,  as  they  were 
equivocal,  society  had  then,  as  now,  strong  sospicions, 
yet  DO  absolute  certainty.  It  is,  however,  bat  just 
to  say  that,  ia  bia  last  days,  when  the  heavy  band 
of  illness  had  already  fallen  on  him,  and  the  heavier 
hand  of  death  was  very  near,  and  when  already  the 
Countess  was  dead,  Count  d'Orsay  solemnly  dedared 
that  he  had  never  borne  any  love  towards  her  but 
that  of  a  son  to  a  mother. 

'  The  Count  was  blessed  by  nature  with  a  fine  &ce 
and  a  splendid  figure,  and,  as  is  known,  was,  amid 
all  the  dandies  of  his  time,  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  &8hion,  dictating  with  equal  omnipotence  the 
code  of  a  ballroom  and  the  shape  of  a  hat.  Nature, 
besides,  had  bestowed  on  him  the  still  greater  blessing 
of  perfect  health,  and  accordingly  he  was  cheerful 
amid  multitudinous  embarrassments,  and  was  never 
afflicted  by  that  weariness  of  spirit  which  so  often 
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afflicts  tlie  faronrites  of  fortane.     He  was,  besides, 
the  paragon  of  politenesa,  had  artistio  ability  of  a  ' 
high  order,  and  those  who  knew  him    beet  (Lord 
Beaconsfield  among  the  rest')  declare  that,  besides 
those  showy  talents,  he  had  a  keen  and  solid  intellect. 

The  compuiy  that  Mr.  Disraeli  met  at  the  Coantess 
of  Blessmgton'a  was  of  a  motley  character.  The 
fatnre  Emperor  of  the  French^  then  plain  Prince 
tionis  Napoleon,  was  often  there— taoitmit,  abstracted, 
and,  according  to  the  appearaace  of  the  times,  a 
dreamer  of  irild  dreams.  And  with  him  came,  too, 
M.  de  Momy,  engaged  as  yet  in  composing  light 
lore  poems,  occasionally  strumming  the  guitar,  and 
giving  to  bat  few,  and  perhaps  not  even  to  himself, 
any  indication  of  the  will  of  iron  and  the  heart  of 
steel  that  conld  plot  the  strangulation  of  a  republic, 
the  quick  assassination  of  hondreds  in  the  streets, 
and  the  slow  murder  of  thoueanda  in  the  pontoons. 

There,  too,  probably  Mr.  Disraeli  occasionally  heard 
Theodore  Hook's  good-natured,  and  Horace  Smith's 
pointed,  wit,  Tom  Moore's  melodies,  and  the  evil 
stories  of  Bogers;  and  it  may  have  been  in  this 
debateable  ground  that  he  first  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  friendship  with  Lord  I^dhurst  which  was  ta  \ 
so  greatly  help  and  so  deeply  influence  his  career. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  however  varied  the  nationality, 

the  pursuit,  and  the  character  of  the  people  who  met 

at  the  Countess  of  Blessington's,   there  was  yet  a 

certain  similarity — a  sort  of  family  likeness — ^between 

•  •■  tothair,"  Oenenl  Preface  iriii. 
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Eoveral  of  them.  The  equivocal  character  of  the  housff 
was  reflected  in  the  equivocal  character  of  the  ^eets. 

Many  of  the  guests,  like  the  host,  were  gamblen 
■with  fortune :  great  in  hope  and  deep  in  debt,  rich 
in  talents  and  energy,  but  with  a  career  spoiled  or 
not  yet  come,  and  ever  expecting  the  morrow  that 
'  would  bring  sublime  fortone — or  abysmal  min. 

We  see,  thea,  the  double  inBaences  to  which  the 
young  Disraeli  was  subjected.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  the  literary  quiet  of  his  homej  on  the 
other,  the  bustle  of  a  society  in  which  he  moved 
among  the  active  and  the  great  of  the  earth.  His 
surroundings  at  once  suggested  literary  efiort  and 
political  ambition. 

The  nature,  too,  which  was  exposed  to  these 
different  sets  of  circumstances,  was,  like  that  of 
most  men,  a  very  mixed  one.  On  one  side  of  his 
character  dreamy,  imaginative,  and  abstracted,  young 
Disraeli  was  on  the  other  active,  practical,  and 
observant.  And  now  we  proceed  to  describe  the 
fruits  which  this  variety  of  circumstances  and  this 
mixture  of  character  produced. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  description  of  the 
yonng  Disraeli's  mental  character,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  say  something  of  bis  rathoT  remarkable 
exterior.  According  to  nnanimona  contemporary 
testimony,  he  was  singularly  handsome.  He  had 
long  raven  locks,  eyes  bright  with  intelligence  and 
vivacity,  a  regular  nose,  and  a  complexion  of  nltr^ 
romantic  pallor.     Unfortunately,  Mr.  Disraeli  appears 
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to  liaye  been  as  coascioas  of  bis  beauty  as  of  bis 
otber  gifts.  Tbere  are  traditions  of  bis  baring  ont- 
dandied  even  tbe  leaders  in  tbat  age  of  dandies. 
We  bear  of  coats  of  velvet  and  strange  cat,  flasblng 
rings,  and  interminable  chuns,  taaselled  canes,  and 
Bach  like  extravagances.* 

In  1626  occurred  a  remarkable  event  in  Iiord 
Beaconsfield's  life :  in  tbat  year  was  published  tbe 
first  volume  of  "  Vivian  Grey."     Tbe  sacceas  of  the 

*  "  He  wiw,"  writM  one  of  Hr.  Dimeli'i  moat  cuutia  critics,  (J.  C. 
Jeafhaon,  "Sorda  and  Noreliete,"}  "an  egregioua  dandj'.  Foppciy 
to  an  extreme  of  axtnvaganoe  ww  the  mode  with  lada  tiiiitj  yean 
ago ;  but  he  outatripped  every  cae  of  hii  oompetiton  in  personal 
adoTDinuit.  At  thia  day  matrona  of  faahion  cAen  recall  the  graoea, 
the  aeparate  tn^iiungi,  and  the  entjie  appeaianoe  of  Diiraeli  the 
younger  aa  he  made  hia  SiHt  eaay  in  the  great  world ;  hii  ringleta, 
of  ailken  black  hair,  bta  flaahing  eyea,  hia  effeminate  air  and  liapiog 
Trice,  hia  dreaa  coat  of  b)a«k  Tehet  lined  with  white  aatin,  hia  white 
Ud  glorea.  with  hia  wriat  aurniuutlted  by  a  long  hanging  fringe  of 
black  ailk,  and  hia  iTory  cane,  of  which  the  handle,  inlaid  with  gold, 
waa  TeUered  bj  moie  black  lilk  in  the  ahape  of  a  tueel." 

"DTanwH,"  writee  N.  P.  Willia,  ("PeodUinga  by  the  Way,") 
deecribing  an  evening  at  the  Coimteai  of  Heaaington'a,  "  had  arrived 
before  me,  and  nt  in  the  deep  window  looking  out  upon  Hyde  Perk, 
with  the  laat  r^a  dt  daylight  reflected  from  the  gorgeoua  gold  flowers 
of  a  splendidly  mnbroidered  waiatooat.  Patent  leatlwT  pumpe,  a  white 
Midi  wHh  a  black  cord  and  taaael,  and  a  quantity  <rf  chaina  about  hia 
neck  and  pockets,  eerred  to  make  him,  even  in  the  dim  light,  a  cod- 
apicuoua  object.  .  .  .  D'IsiMli  has  one  of  the  most  remaikable  faces  I 
•ter  saw.  He  is  lividly  pale,  aod,  but  (or  the  energy  of  hia  action 
and  the  strength  of  hia  lunga,  would  aeem  to  be  a  victim  to  con- 
aunqition.  Hia  eye  is  black  aa  Erebua,  aitd  haa  the  most  inooking, 
lying-in-wait  aoit  of  eipreaiion  conceivable.  His  mouth  ia  alive  with 
a  kind  <rf  working  and  impatient  nervouaikeaa,  and  when  he  haa  burst 
forth,  aa  he  doaa  conatantly,  with  a  particularly  auccesaful  cataract 
of  ezpreasioD,  it  assumes  a  curl  of  triumphant  scorn  that  would  be 
worthy  of  Uephiatophelaa.  .Hia  hair  ia  aa  extraordinary  aa  lua  taste 
in  waiatcoata.  A  thick  heavy  maas  of  j^black  ringleta  fall*  over 
hia  left  cheek  almuet  tu  hia  collarlaaa  atock,  while  on  the  right  temple 
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book  was  enormotis.  Its  wit,  its  CTiiicism,  ita  Bplendid 
diction,  bat  abore  all  ita  bold  introduction  ander 
transparent  names  of  the  most  prominent  characters 
of  the  day,  made  it  the  book  of  the  season.  It  waa 
everywhere  called  for ;  in  the  papers  of  the  day  we 
find  mention  of  its  having  even  had  the  hononr  of 
royal   perneal,   and  the   anthdr  became    one  of  the 


'  Witli  th;  iBeocapUkbU  (O,  "-— ^-  I ' " 

W«  have  fron  this  kll-too-gnpliio  writsr,  and  othns,  daKriplioiu 

u  to  Mr.  Dinalfi  tauuMc  *iid  uumuiM Uup  at  thia  (tags  of  ha 


1  on  the  ereniiig  Mr.  WiUit  oattfantoi  tnmed  on 
Backford  of  FontbiU.  "D'brMli,"  oontinuM  Um  writar,  "wm  tlis 
anl^  ODS  it  tlw  tebl*  idw  knvw  Um  (Baokfcsd),  ami  tlw  ^sj\t  in 
which  he  gwra  a  ikabdi  of  liii  habiti  tod  muman  ww  mjrtiif  of 
hinmlf.  I  mi^t  ■■  wall  ittompt  to  gather  up  the  fbtun  of  tha  aaa 
M  to  eonraj  an  idaa  of  tha  eztraoidinaij  languid  in  whioh  ha 
clothed  hia  daacriptian.  Thara  woa  at  laaat  flve  rnndi  in  arar; 
•entenoe  lliat  mnat  hara  been  raij  mooh  aitoniahed  at  tha  uaa  tbay 
were  put  to,  and  jat  no  othera  apparanUj  oonld  ■■>  wall  hare  oon- 
Tejed  hia  idee.  He  telked  like  a  ruahone  qiproaching  the  winning- 
poet— erarf  muaole  in  eotlon,  and  Um  utmoet  energy  of  iihiiumJuli 
Song  out  into  erar;  iMoat.  '^oti^  Hugo,  and  hit  exbaordinai; 
norebt  oame  next  under  diacuMion,  and  D'liraeli,  irilo  wai  flrad  hj 
hii  own  eloqaenoe,  atarted  tM,  opnipot  da  hoUa,  with  a  long  atoij 
of  impalcoient  he  had  aeen  in  Upper  Egjpt  It  wae  aa  good,  and 
perh^  ai  aathentio,  «•  the  daaarqilion  of  the  Cbow-t<n*-tow  in 
'ViTian  Qrey.'  The  dnnunrtantialit]'  of  the  Mconnt  waa  equaUj 
horrible  and  amuaing.  Then  followed  the  ■ufferer'a  hiatoiy,  witli  a 
BOore  of  murdraa  and  1«rbaiitiea  heaped  together,  like  KartiDB't 
'F«aat  of  BelahaEEBr,'  wHh  a  mixture  of  homT  and  ai^endouT  that 
waa  nnpaialleled  ia  mf  expeiieDea  of  improrintion.  No  mjetie 
prieat  of  the  Corybantea  oould  have  worked  himBeli  up  into  a  finer 
tniiMj  cA  language.  Count  d'Orel^  kept  up  during  the  whole  oon- 
Tenation  and  narration  a  running  fire  of  witty  paienthaaea,  half 
Frendi  and  halt  En^iah ;  and  with  cbampi^e  in  all  the  porea,  tha 
houn  Bew  on  Tai7  daahiogly.     Lady  Blemagtoo  l«(t   ua  towardi 
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liona  of  the  hour.'  The  second  part  of  the  story 
was  written  in  1827,  and  -was  much  inferior  to  the 
first.  In  1828  appeared  "  Popanilla,"  a  satire  upon 
the  leading  political  topics  of  the  day.  It  is  a  very 
clever  work,  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli's  chief  ex-  ' 
cellence  in  composition  hes  in  his  power  of  clever 
hurlesqne. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  the  "  Toung  Duke," 
a  work  somewhat  of  the  "  Vivian  Grey "  style, 
nudnight,  and  then  the  convermtian  took  a  ntber  political  turn, 
•nd  aomething  wu  laid  o(  O'CunnelL  D'Israeli'e  lipe  were  pl&jring 
upon  the  edge  of  hia  cbampagDe  glaaa,  wbich  he  had  just  drained, 
and  off  he  was  again  with  a  description  of  the  uiterview  he  had 
had  with  the  agitator  the  day  before,  ending  in  a  story  of  ao  Iriah 
.^.  dragoon  who  was  killed  in  the  Peiunaulo.  His  Diune  woa  Sanfield. 
Hia  inn  wai  ahot  aO',  and  be  waa  bleeding  to  death.  When  told 
ha  could  not  live,  he  called  for  a  large  silver  goblet,  out  oE  which 
uauallj  he  drank  ctaivt.  He  bald  to  it  the  gushing  artery,  and 
filled  it  to  the  brim  with  blood.  Looking  at  it  for  a  moment,  he 
turned  it  alowly  upon  the  ground,  muttering  to  himself,  '  If  that 
had  been  for  Ireland  I '  and  eipired.  You  can  have  no  idea  how 
thrillingly  thia  story  waa  told.  Fonblanque,  who  is  a  cold  political 
■atiriat,  saw  nothing  in  the  man'a  'decanting  his  claret,'  and  so 
Vivina  Grej  got  into  a  paeaiiin,  and  for  a  while  waa  silent." 

"  Uan;  years  ago,  upwards  of  t  wenty , "  writes  Mr.  Madden,  the 
biographer  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  "  I  frequently  met  Hr. 
Diiraeli  at  Lady  Bleesington's  abode  in  Seamore  Place.  It  needed 
no  ^ost  from  the  grave,  or  rapping  apirit  !rom  the  invisible  world, 
to  predicate  even  then  the  success  of  the  young  Diaraeli  in  public 
life.  Thongh  in  general  society  he  vraa  usually  silent  and  reserved, 
he  waa  closely  observant.  It  required  generally  a  lubject  of  more 
than  common  interest  to  produce  the  btting  degree  of  enthusiasm 
to  aniioate  him  and  to  stimulate  him  into  the  exercise  of  hia  mar- 
Telloua  powers  of  oonveraation.  When  duly  excit«d,  however,  hia 
command  of  language  waa  truly  wonderful ;  bis  power  of  aarcaam 
unaurpaased,  the  readiness  of  hia  wit,  the  quickness  of  his  percei>- 
tion,  the  graap  of  his  mind,  that  enabled  him  to  seize  all  the  points 
of  any  subject  under  discussion,  peraone  would  only  call  in  question 
who  had  never  been  in  hit  company  at  the  period  1  refer  tu." 
2 
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Like  the  earlier  work,  it  professes  to  be  a  picture 
of  fashionable  society,  bat  instead  of  the  iliie  being 
epoken  of  with  the  scorn  which  we  find  in  the  earlier 
production,  they  are  described  in  terms  of  slavish 
adulation.  It  is  almost  astounding,  indeed,  to  find 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  ia  not  ashamed  at  the  present 
day  to  republish  this  very  poor  and  servile  production 
of  his  youth.  The  book  was  at  the  time  very  sharply 
criticised,  and  some  terms  which  were  employed 
toweurds  it  by  the  then  recently  established  Weat- 
minster  Review  are  very  severe,  and  also  very  true, 
but  can  scarcely  be  mentioned  to  ears  bo  delicate  as 
those  of  oar  present  generation.  From  1828  to  1831 
he  was  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  foreign  travel. 
Of  this  portion  of  his  life  we  have  no  direct  informa- 
tion beyond  incidental  allusions  in  some  of  his  pub- 
lished works.  For  instance,  in  one  of  the  notes  to 
"  Alroy  "  we  find  it  stated  that  he  visited  the  Mosque 
<^  Omar  in  Jerusalem,  and  endeavoured  to  enter  it 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.*  It  is  also  evident  from  other 
passages  of  his  works  that  ho  visited  the  chief 
countries  of  the  East.  This  tour  had  a  considerable 
infiuence  on  his  writings  and  his  character.  In  the 
presence  of  Jerasalem,  the  cradle  of  his  race,  he  seems 
to  have  been  elevated  to  a  serener  and  better  atmo- 
sphere than  that  of  the  salons  of  London,  and  the 
works  which  he  produced  at  this  period  are  much 
better  in  tone  and  finer  in  feeling  than  the  precocious 
cynicism  of  "Vivian  Grey,"  wid  the  ultra-fashionable 
*  Kew  edidoi],  Dote  3S,  p.  TS. 
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pretences  of  tho  "Tonng  Duke.'*  During  these 
taravelsi  he  wrote  "  Contarini  Fleming,"  This  he  tells 
us,  in  the  Greneral  Preface  to  his  works  he  wrote  in 
1870,*  was  pablished  anonymously  in  the  midst  of  a 
rerolution,  and  was  almost  stillborn.  He  goes  on, 
howerer,  to  add  that  the  story  gradually  found  ad- 
mirers— amongst  others  Goethe,  Beckford,  and  Heine. 
In  an  earlier  preface,  written  in  1845,  he  speaks  of 
the  des^n  of  the  work  as  being  to  describe  "  the 
development  and  formation  of  the  poetic  character," 
a  subject  "virgin  in  the  imaginative  literature  oC 
every  conntry ; "  +  and  he  also  tells  ns  that  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  his  story  he  thought  it  better  to  select 
"  a  character  whose  position  in  life  should  be  at 
var^ce,  and,  as  it  were,  in  constant  conflict  with 
his  temperament."  He  was  a  being  who,  while  of 
southern  descent,  was  to  live  in  a  Scandinavian 
country,  and  whose  "  nervous  temperament "  was,  in 
the  midst  of  "  the  snows  and  forests  of  the  North,"  to 
be  continually  acted  upon  by  "  the  image  of  a  distant 
and  most  romantic  city."  Carrying  out  this  plan,  he 
makes  his  hero  the  descendant  from  a  Venetian  family, 
and  a  dweller  in  a  northern  country.  In  other  won.j, 
in  "Contarini  Fleming,"  as  in  nearly  all  his  earlier 
works,  Mr.  Disraeli,  under  the  name  of  another  person, 
is  really  describing  himself.  He,  too,  a  dweller  in  the 
harsh  and  sunless  climate  of  England,  traces  back 
his  descent  to  ancestors  who  lived  by  the  shores  of 

•  Oenenl  Preface,  liz. 

f  Preface  to  "  Cantarini  nemin^''  edition  1848. 
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the  Adriatic,  and,  in  remoter  times,  mored  amid  the 
Btately  temples  of  Jerusalem;  and,  in  the  midst  of  our 
mist  and  fog,  hia  imagination  is  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  the  clear  air  of  Venice,  and  the  brilliant  snn  of 
Palestine.  These  things  made  the  work  extremely  in- 
teresting. As  a  piece  of  composition,  however,  it  is 
very  oneqnal.  There  are  in  it  passages  of  poetic  self- 
abandonment,  of  pnre  eloquence,  and  of  passionate 
feeUng,  that  almost  make  as  doubt  whether  they  could 
hare  been  written  by  the  cruel,  hard  man  of  the 
world  with  whom  we  aro  now  all  familiar.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  scenes  which  are  fan- 
tastically and  wildly  absurd,  and  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  as  the  products  of  a  man  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  real  literary  ability  and  genuine  wit, 
for  they  show  utter  deficiency  in  the  humour  that  dis- 
tinguishes between  bathos  and  sense.  Bat  literary 
taste  is  not  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  gifts,  and  even 
in  hia  latest  utterances,  as  in  his  earliest,  we  find  him 
mistaking  tawdry  ornament  for  real  grace. 

As  in  "Vivian  Grey,"  we  are  told  at  considerable 
length  the  history  of  Contarini  Fleming's  schoolboy 
days,  and  of  his  feelings  at  this  period.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  find  that  Contarini  "  entertained  at  this 
time  a  deep  conviction  that  life  must  be  intolerable 
unless"  he  "were  the  greatest  of  men."  "I  longed," 
says  the  hero,  "to  wave  my  inspiring  sword  at  the 
head  of  armies,  or  dash  into  the  very  heat  and  blaze 
of  eloquent  faction."* 

*  "  CraUrini  E1«ming,"  nnw  sditioo,  39. 
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We  bare  also  a  description  of  a  schoolboy  fight, 
which  is  not  altogether  withoat  interest  as  pre> 
saging  the  fatare  career  of  the  man  who  is  telling 
this  story.  Contarini  has  succeeded  in  knocking 
his  antagonist  down;  "and  indeed,"  he  continnes, 
"  I  wonld  not  have  waited  for  their  silly  roles  of 
mock  combat,  but  hare  destrojid  him  in  his  pros- 
tration." *  The  reader,  in  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative, will  find  many  actions  recorded  in  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  showed  no  inclinBtion  whatever  to 
wait  for  the  "silly  rules  of  mock  combat"  which  are 
supposed  to  regulate  the  struggles  between  honour- 
able men. 

The  father  of  Contarini  Fleming  is  one  of  the 
ministers  in  a  small  Court,  and  if  I  had  space  to 
quote  at  length,  I  might  be  able  to  supply  the  reader 
with  many  extracts  which  foreshadow,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  this  minister,  some  of  the 
manners  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
in  which  he  has  taken  part.  Ultimately,  Contarini 
Fleming  becomes  the  private  secretary  of  hia  father, 
and  assists  him  very  considerably  when  a  con^st 
arises  between  him  and  a  Count  de  Moltke  for  the 
premiership  of  the  country.  Among  other  things,  he 
writes  an  anonymous  pamphlet  which  has  the  efEect 
of  throwing  his  father's  rival  into  ridicule.  We  have 
also,  at  this  period,  an  account  of  the  production  of  a 
story  called  "Manstein,"  and  the  character  of  this 
work  corresponds  very  ronch,  almost  word  for  word, 
»  /Mi  87. 
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with  that  of  "  Vivian  Grey."  But  the  most  remarkable 
and  important  scene  in  "Contarini  Fleming  "  is  that 
in  which  is  described  the  part  the  hero  took  in  a  con- 
gresB.  According  to  Contarini's  own  account  of  the 
story,  hia  father,  the  Prime  Ministerj  and  the  King, 
bad  both  been  thoroughly  defeated  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  other  powers,  ontil  he,  who  was  acting 
as  private  secretary  of  the  meeting,  snddenly  burst 
in  with  a  happy  piece  of  audacity,  and  succeeded  in 
carrying  all  those  points  which  hia  colleagues  had 
almost  given  up  in  despair.  The  sentences  which 
follow  the  description  of  this  incident  I  give  in  full, 
partly  because  of  the  wondrous  prophecy  which  they 
contain,  and  partly  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
almost  the  very  best  passage  that  Lord  Beacoasfield 
has  ever  written : — 

"  The  Conference  broke  ap,  and  1117  father  retired  with  the 
King,  and  daaired  me  to  wait  for  him  in  the  hall.  I  wu  alone. 
I  was  exdt«d.  I  felt  the  triumph  of  auciieu.  I  felt  that  I  had 
done  a  great  action.  I  felt  all  my  energies.  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  hall  in  a  phreu^  of  ambition,  and  I  thirsted  for 
action.  Thare  aeemed  to  me  no  achievement  of  which  I  waa 
not  capable,  and  of  which  I  was  not  ambitious.  In  imagination 
I  shook  thrones  and  founded  empires.  I  felt  myself  a  being 
bom  to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  revohition. 

"  My  father  came  not.  Time  wore  away,  and  the  day  died. 
It  was  one  of  those  stem,  sublime  sunsets,  which  is  almost  the 
only  appearance  in  the  north  in  which  nature  enchanted  me.  I 
stood  at  the  window,  gazing  on  the  burnished  maasea  that,  for  a 
moment,  were  suspended  in  their  fleeting  and  capricious  beauty 
on  the  for  horizon.  I  turned  aside  and  looked  at  the  rich  trees 
suffused  with  the  crimson  light,  and  ever  and  anon  in'adiated  by 
the  dying  shoots  of  a  golden  ray.     The  daer  were  stealing  home 
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ffl  their  bowen,  and  I  watched  them  till  their  golden  and 
glancing  forma  gradually  loat  theit  lustre  in  the  declining 
twilight.  The  glory  had  now  departed,  and  all  grew  dim.  A 
solitary  star  alone  waa  shimng  in  the  grey  sky,  a  bright  and 
solitary  star. 

"  And  M  I  gazed  upon  the  aunaet,  and  the  star,  and  the  dim 
beautiea  of  the  coming  eve,  my  mind  grew  calm,  and  all  the 
bravery  of  my  late  raverie  paaaad  away.  And  I  felt  indeed  a 
diagnat  for  all  the  worldliness  on  which  I  had  been  late  ponder- 
ing. And  there  arose  in  my  mind  a  desire  to  create  things 
beautiful  as  that  golden  sun  and  that  glittering  star. 

"I  beard  my  name.  The  hall  was  now  darkened.  In  the 
distance  stood  my  father.  I  joined  him.  He  placed  his  arm 
affectionately  in  mine,  and  said  to  me,  "  My  son,  yon  will  be 
Prime  Minister  of ;  perhaps  something  greater."  * 

One  of  the  points  which  Lord  Baaconafield  keeps 
most  distinctly  and  frequently  before  our  mindB,  is 
the  already  mentioned  fact  that  Contarini  Fleming  is 
a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  land;  that  he  has  do  real 
commnnioa  ot  feeling  with  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  rather  despises 
those  whom  he  helps  his  father  to  rule. 

*  Ibid.  1T6-7.  It  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  in  Ur.  M'CuUsgfa 
Tomni's  Life  of  Lord  Melboume  that  it  was  not  in  the  pages  of  fiction 
only  that  Loid  Beacoiufield  veetorad  to  prophecy  the  sublime  climax 
of  his  career. 

"Tocelebrate  her  younger  brother's  birthday,"  writes  Mr.  Torrens, 
"Mrs.  Norton  asked  to  dimier  the  other  mombars  of  the  family,  two  of 
her  husband's  colleagues  iii  the  Ministiy,  Lord  Melboume,  and  the 
author  trf  '  ViTian  Grey,'  in  whom  she  had  recently  disooTered  the  son  of 
her  father's  intimate  friend.  Young  Disnuili  was  not  long  returned 
from  his  travels  in  the  East,  with  tnita  of  which  he  had  intereated  her 
on  the  occasion  of  their  first  acquaintance.  He  had  just  tben  been 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  get  into  Farliameot  for  the  botough  of 
Wycombe,  where  he  attributed  his  foilure  to  want  of  support  by  the 
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Oont&rini  aska  us  to  allow  that  "  some  exemptioo 
from  the  sectarian  prejudices  which  embitter  life 
may  be  surely  expected  from  one  who,  by  a  carious 
combination  of  circomstauces,  finds  himself  without 
country,  without  Mndred,  and  without  friends." " 
"Wherever  I  moved,"  he  telU  ua  again,  "I  looked 
around  me  and  beheld  a  race  different  from  myself. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  my  frune  and  the 
rigid  climate  whither  I  had  been  broi^ht  to*  live."t 
"Their  blue  eyes,"  he  says,  speaking  of  his  two 
brothers,  "their  flaxen  hair,  and  their  white  visages, 
claimed  no  kindred  with  my  Venetian  countenance."  % 
And  in  another  passage  he  speaks  of  "  the  vast  quantity 
of  dull,  lowering,  entangling  ties  that  formed  the  great 
domestic  mesh,  and  bound  me  to  a  country  which  I 
detested,  covered  me  with  a  climate  which  killed  me, 
surrounded  me  with  manners  with  which  I  could  not 
sympathize,  and  duties  which  natdre  impelled  me  not 

WhigB.  Mm.  Norton  prMentod  him,  after  dinner,  to  tba  Home  Secre- 
tary, who  had  the  power,  abe  said,  of  retiiavinj  the  diaappoiatment  if 
he  choee  ;  and  whoae  frank  and  open  muiner  led  to  a  long  conversation 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  mentiuned  the  circumatancea  of  hia  late  diacom- 
fiture,  dwelling  on  each  particular  with  the  emphana  which  eTery  young 
man  of  ambition  aince  Parliament  waa  invented  ia  aure  to  la;  upon  tbe 
broken  promiaea  and  icandaloua  behaviour  of  bii  victorioua  foea.  The 
Uinister  waa  attracted  more  aa  he  liatoned  to  the  uncommonplace 
language  and  apirit  of  the  youthful  politjdan,  and  thought  to  himaell 
he  would  be  well  worth  serving.  Abruptly,  but  with  a  certain  tone 
of  kindnesa  which  took  away  any  air  of  aaaiiraptiou,  he  said,  '  Well 
now,  tell  me,  what  do  you  waut  ta  bel'  The  quiet  gravity  of  the 
reply  fairly  took  him  atiack.  'I  wont  to  be  Prime  ilinialer.' " — 
Uemair  0/  the  Sight  Hon.  WiUiam,  ind  Vitcount  ifcUourvw,  by  W.  U. 
Torrena,  M.F.,  i.  425-6. 

'  Jbid.  L  i  Ibid.  B.  t  ^^-  W. 
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to  fulfil."  "  I  felt,"  lie  adds,  "  that  to  ensure  my 
emaucipatiosj  it  was  necessary  at  ouce  to  dissolve 
all  ties  of  blood  and  affection,  and  to  break  away  from 
these  links  which  cludned  me  as  a  citizen  to  a  country 
which  I  abhorred."  • 

These  passages,  the  frank  expressions  of  youth, 
explain  a  great  deal  in  Lord  Beaconsfield'a  career. 
If  we  find  him  indifferent  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
our  country,  sympathising  with  its  passions  only  so 
far  as  they  serve  his  own  purposes,  and  heedless  of 
its  interests  save  when  they  are  bound  up  with  hia 
own,  he  himself  supplies  in  "  Gontarini  Fleming  "  the 
explanation.  We  cannot  expect,  he  tells  us,  that  he, 
the  raven-locked,  dark-oyed,  dark-skinned  child  of 
Venice  and  Jerusalem,  should  have  any  community 
of  feeling  with  a  race  of  blue  eyes,  ffaxen  hair,  and 
white  visages,  who  dwell  in  a  country  he  detests  and 
under  a  climate  that  kills  him. 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  great  political  idols 
of  Contarini  Fleming's  admiration  are  Alberoni  and 
Ripperda,  the  two  foreigners  who  succeeded,  by 
means  of  boldness,  intr^ue,  and  unscrupulouaness, 
in  obtaining  the  chief  power  in  Spain. 

The  remaining  portion  of  "  Contarini  Fleming "  is 
taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  hero's  travels  in 
Italy  and  the  East.  There  are  some  passages  which 
are  extremely  interesting,  but  which  I  have  to  pass 
over  as  not  bearing  directly  on  my  subject.  There 
is  also  a  love  story,  which,  like  most  of  the  other 
•  Jtid.  60. 
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love  storieB  told  by^  Lord  Beaconsfield,  is  eztraragant, 
exaggerated,  and  unreal. 

"Alroy  "  is  even  a  still  stranger  aod  more  extrava- 
gant work  than  "Oontarini  Fleming."  It  describes 
a  prince  of  the  captivity  who  in  the  twelfth  century 
fincceeded  in  conquering  the  Moslem  rulers  of  the  Jews, 
and  establishing  a  new  Jewish  empire.  In  this  work, 
more  bo  even  than  in  "  Tancred,"  we  have  the  clearest 
view  of  the  Hebrew  side  of  Lord  Beacons6eld's 
character.  It  is  one  long  enloginm  of  the  glories  of 
the  Jewish  race,  and  on?  long  aspiration  for  the 
revival  of  its  power  and  fame.  As  to  style,  the 
story  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  of 
passages  written  in  a  sort  of  jargon,  half  prose,  half 
rhythm.  Some  of  these  pass^es  are  eloquent,  but 
the  majority  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  This  ia 
all  the  notice  I  can  take  of  the  two  laet-mentioaed 
productions  of  the  Prime  Minister's  pen.  In  them 
both,  as  I  have  pointed  oat,  we  have  the  same  central 
figure,  and  that  figure  is  the  writer  himself.  They 
thus  expoBe  to  ns  the  early  feelings  and  the  first 
phases  of  the  career  which  has  now  become  interesting 
for  all  time.  But  "  Vivian  Grey  "  yields  a  still  richer 
harvest  than  even  " Cont&rini  Fleming "  or  "Alroy" 
of  this  kind  of  valuable  information.  With  "  Vivian 
Grey,"  then,  which  I  have  hitherto  only  glanced  at, 
I  shall  deal  more  fully,  and  I  now  proceed,  in  another 
chapter,  to  give  an  analysis  of  that  work. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

VIVIAH    OBEY. 

"ViviAS  Gbbt" — on  the  front  page  of  wLoae  history 
is  the  ominous  motto, 

"  Whf,  then,  the  world's  mine  ojttai 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open," — 

is  the  son  of  a  distinguished  literary  man.  At  an 
early  age  ho  gires  promise  of  fnture  eminence.  Being 
sent  to  school,  "  in  a  very  few  days  Vivian  G  rey  was 
decidedly  the  most  popular  "  boy  in  the  place.  "  He 
was  '  so  dashing !  so  devilish  good-tempered  1  so  com- 
pletely up  to  everything ! ' "  • 

Of  coarse  Vivian  becomes  the  leader  of  the  school ; 
and  how  does  he  employ  his  position  ?  Tutors  are 
very  often  gentlemen  by  birth  as  well  as  by  education, 
but  our  superior  hero  teaches  his  schoolfellows  that 
"  nshers  were  to  be  considered  as  a  species  of  upper 
servants,  and  were  to  be  treated  with  civility  certainly, 
as  all  servantB  are  by  gentlemen,  but  that  ....  any 
fellow  voluntarily  conversing  with  an  usher  was  to  be 
ont  dead  dead  by  the  whole  school."  f  He  then  forms 
•  New  edition,  6.  f  ^^<'^-  8- 
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a  conspiracy  against  the  authorities  with  great  skill, 
for  already  it  has  been  discovered  that  he  has  "the 
tongne  of  a  serpent,"  "  and,  in  the  end,  leaves  the 
school  amid  a  blaze  of- triumphant  vengeaace  most 
artfully  obtained.! 

"In  England,"  reflects  the  writer  of  "Vivian 
Grey,"  "  personal  distinction  is  the  only  passport  to 
the  society  of  the  great.  Whether  this  distinction 
cuise  from  fortune,  family,  or  talent  is  ioimatenal, 
bnt  certain  it  is,  to  enter  into  high  society,  a  man 
must  either  have  blood,  a  million,  or  a  genius."  "i  As 
the  father  of  Vivian  Grey  is  possessed  of  genius,  he 
is  able  to  "  enter  into  the  society  of  the  great,"  and 
"this  boy  of  nineteen  began  to  think  this  society 
delightful,"  §  and  being,  nnUka  other  boys,  entirely 
free  from  modesty,  made  himself  at  home  in  it. 
Meantime,  "having  got  through  an  immense  series 
of  historical  reading,  he  had  stumbled  upon  a  branch 
of  study  certainly  the  most  delightful  in  the  world; 
bnt,  for  a  boy,  as  certainly  the  most  perilous — the 
BTDDT  OF  POLITICS."  "  And  DOW  everything  was  solved! 
the  inexplicable  longings  of  his  soul,  which  bad  bo 

often  perplexed  him,  were  at  leogth  explained 

He  paced  his  chamber  in  an  agitated  spirit,  and 
panted  for  the  Senate." ||  "The  time  drew  nigh  for 
Vivian  to  leave  his  home  for  Oxford."  ....  But 
"this  pupil,  this  stripling,  who  was  going  to  be^in 
his  education,  had  all  the  desires  of  a  matured  mind. 
....  He  was  already" — at  nineteen ! — "  a  cunniog 
•  UM.  10.     t  i^^- 13'     X  ^n^  IS.     s  Ibid.     1  irn.  it. 
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reader  of  haman  hearts,  and  felt  ooQBcioaa  that  his 
was  a  toDgue  wKich  was  bom  to  guide  haman  beinga. 
The  idea  of  Oxford  to  such  an  iadlTidoal  w&3  an 
insolt* 

Commaning  with  himself  as  to  how  "he  coald 
obtain  hia  magnificent  ends,"  Vivian  Grey  thua 
speaks :  "  The  Bar,  pooh  !  law  and  bad  jokes  till  we 
are  forty;  and  then,  with  the  most  brilliant  saccesa, 
the  prospect  of  gout  and  a  coronet.  Besides,  to 
succeed  as  an  advocate,  I  mast  be  a  great  lawyer;, 
and  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  I  mast  give  np  my  chance 
of  being  a  great  man.  The  Services  in  war  time  are 
fit  only  for  deeperadoea  (and  that  truly  am  I) ;  but,  in 
peace,  are  fit  only  for  foola.  The  Church  is  more 
rational.  Let  me  see  :  I  should  certainly  like  to  act 
Wolsey;  bnt  the  thonsand  and  one  chances  against 
me  I  And  truly  I  feel  my  destiny  should  not  be  on  a 
chance.  Were  I  the  son  of  a  millionaire  or  a  noble, 
I  might  have  all.  Curse  on  my  tot !  that  the  want  of 
a  few  rascal  counters,  and  the  possession  of  a  little 
rascal  blood,  should  mar  my  fortunes !"  \ 

"Why,"  continue  these  reflectiona,  "have  there 
been  statesmen  who  have  never  ruled,  and  herpes  who 
have  neve'  conquered?  Why  have  glorious  philo- 
sophers died  in  a  gairet?  and  why  have  there  been 
poets  whose  only  admirer  has  been  Nature  in  her 
echoes  ?  It  most  be  that  these  beings  have  thought 
only  of  themselvea,  and,  constant  and  elaborate  sta- 
denta  of  their  own  glorious  natures,  have  forgotten 
•  Ibid  18.  t  '*»^ 
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or  disdained  the  study  of  all  others.  Yea!  we  must 
mix  tcitk  the  herd;  we  mvst  enter  into  their  feelings ; 
me  must  humour  their  weaknesses;  we  must  sympathise 
with  the  sorrows  that  we  do  not /eel;  and  share  the 
merriment  of  fools.  Ok,  yes!  to  rule  men,  we  must 
be  men;  to  prove  that  we  are  strong,  we  must  be  weak; 
to  prove  that  me  are  giants,  we  must  be  dmarfs;  even 
as  the  Eastern  Gonie  was  hid  in  the  charmed  bottle. 
Our  wisdom  must  be  concealed  under  foil;,  and  our 
constancy  under  caprice.  "  * 

"  I  have  been  often  atruck,"  proceeds  onr  youthful 
philosopher,  "  by  the  ancient  tales  of  Jupiter's  visits  to 
the  earth.  In  these  fanciful  adventures,  the  god  bore 
no  indication  of  the  Thunderer's  glory;  but  was  a  man 
of  low  estate,  a  herdsman,  a  hind,  often  even  an 
animal.  A  Mighty  spirit  has  in  Tradition,  Time's 
great  mondist,  perused  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
Even  in  the  same  spirit,  I  would  explain  Jove's  ter- 
restrial visitings.  For,  to  govern  man,  even  the  god 
appeared  to  feel  as  a  man;  and  sometimes  as  a  beast, 
mas  apparently  infiuenced  by  their  vilest  passions. 
Mankind,  then,  is  my  great  game."  t 

Having  reached  this  view  of  life,  Vivian  Grey  con- 
templatea  his  means  of  success.  "At  this  moment, 
how  many  a  powerful  noble  wants  only  wit  to  be 
a  minister;  and  what  wants  Vivian  Grey  to  attain 
the  same  end  F  That  noble's  influence Sup- 
posing I  am  in  contact  with  this  magnifico,  am  I 
prepared  ?  Now  let  me  probe  my  very  sonl.  Does 
"  Ibid.                               t  Ibid.  jq. 
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my  cheek  blanch  ?  I  hare  the  mind  for  the  con- 
ception; and  I  can  perform  right  skilfully  upon  the 
moBt  splendid  of  musical  instmments,  the  human 
Toice,  to  make  those  conceptions  beloved  by  others. 
There  wants  but  one  thing  more  :  ooarage,  pore, 
perfect  courage;  and  does  Vivian  Grey  know  fear? 
He  laughed  an  answer  of  bitterest  derision."  * 

Soon  after  these  resolotions  have  been  formed, 
Vivian  Grey  is  brought  "  in  contact "  with  a  "  magui- 
fico,"  and  on  him  he  at  once  resolves  to  try  hia  newly 
formed  arts.  The  Marquess  of  Carabas  (this  was  the 
magnifico)  dines  one  day  with  Horace  Grey,  Vivian's 
father,  and  others.     After  dinner,  "the  peer,  at  the 

top  of  the  table,  began  to  talk  politics The 

Marquess  was  decidedly  wrong,  and  was  sadly  badgered 

by  the  civil    M.P.    and    the    professor The 

Marquess  refuted,  had  recourse  to  contradiction,  and 
was  too  acute  a  man  to  be  insensible  to  the  forlomaess 
of  his  situation;  when,  at  this  moment,  a  voice  pro- 
ceeded from  the  end  of  the  table,  from  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  hitherto  preserved  a  profound 
silence,  but  whose  silence,  if  the  company  were  to 
have  judged  from  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the 
matter  of  his  communication,  did  not  altogether  pro- 
ceed from  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  abilities. 

" '  In  my  opinion,'  said  Mr.  Vivian  Grey,  .  .  .  .  '  his 
Lordship  has  been  misunderstood.'  ....  The  eyes 
of  the  Marqness  sparkled,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Marquess  waa  closed." 

•  no. 
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Does  not  the  next  pass^^  soimd  exactly  like  a 
descriptioQ  of  one  of  Mr.  Utiaraeli's  own  speeches  at 
the  present  day  ? 

"  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
Bang  froid}  he  commeDted  upon  expressions,  split 
and  subtilised  words,  iqsiuu&ted  opinions,  and  finally 
quoted  a  whole  passage  of  Bolingbroke  to  prove  that 
the  opinion  of  the  most  noble  the  Marquess  of  Carabas 
was  one  of  the  soundest,  wisest,  and  most  convincing 
of  opinions  that  ever  was  promulgated  by  mortal 
man."  * 

The  quotation  from  Bolingbroke  was  invented  by 
the  defender  of  the  Marquess,  for  "  it  was  a  rule  with 
Vivian  Grey  never  to  advance  any  opinion  as  his 
own.  It  was,  therefore,  his  system  always  to  advance 
an  opinion  as  that  of  some  eminent  and  considered 
personage." t  Accordingly,  "Vivian  Grey  was  re- 
puted in  the  world  as  having  the  moat  astonishing 
memory  that  ever  existed;  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  which  he  did  not  gain  the 
victory,  by  the  great  names  he  enlisted  on  his  side 
of  the  argument."  J 

"Vivian  did  not  let  the  peer  escape  him  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  soon  managed  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  him;  and  certainly  the  Marquess  of 
Carabas  never  found  a  more  entertaining  compauioa. 
Vivian  discoursed  on  a  new  Venetian  liqueurj  and 
taught  the  Marquess  how  to  mull  Moselle,  an  operation 
of  which  the  Marquess  had  never  heard  (as  who  has  ?)i 
•  Ibid.  21-B.  t  Ihii.  26-6.  J  IVti.  26. 
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and  than  die  flood  of  Bneodotes,  and  little  innocent 
personalideB,  and  the  complimenta  bo  exquiaitel;  in- 
trodaced,  that  they  scarcely  appeared  to  be  compU- 
meute;  and  the  voice  ao  pleasant,  and  conciliating, 
and  the  qaotatten  from  the  Marqnees'a  owu  speech ; 
and  the  wonderful  art  of  which  the  MarqaesB  was  not 
aware,  by  which,  daring  all  this  time,  the  lively, 
chattering,  amosing,  elegant  conrersationist,  so  full 
of  scandal,  politics,  and  cookery,  did  not  so  much 
appear  to  be  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  as  the  Marquess  of 
Cambas  himself." 

" '  Well,  I  must  be  gone,*  said  the  fascinated  noble ; 
'  I  really  have  not  felt  in  sach  spirits  for  some  time ;  I 
almost  fear  I  have  been  vulgar  enoogh  to  be  amusing, 
eh !  eh  I  eh  1  But  yon  young  men  are  sad  fellows, 
eh  1  eh  t  eh !  Don't  forget  to  call  on  me ;  good 
evening !  And  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  t  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  I ' 
said  his  lordship,  returning,  'yon'll  not  forget  the 
receipt  you  promised  me  for  making  tomahawk 
punch f 

" '  Ceii»inly  not,  my  lord,'  said  the  young  man. 
'Only  it  most  be  invented  first,'  thought  Vivian,  as 
he  took  up  his  light  to  retire.  'But  never  mind, 
never  mind — 

" '  Chmpean  bas  1  chapean  bai ! 

Olorie  aa  U arqnis  de  Carabaa  M  "  ■ 

Vivian  Grey,  determined  to  m^e  good  use  of  the 
acqutuntance  thus  b^^,  calls  on  the  Marquess  a  few 
days  after  the  dinner,  flatters  the  feeble  old  man's 
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vanity  to  the  top  of  its  bent,  and  oltimately  per- 
euades  him  to  attempt  the  foramtion  of  a  political 
party.*  As  a  result,  he  hecomes  an  intimate  of  the 
MarqueBS,  acd  is  spoken  of  constantly  hy  the  en- 
chanted nobleman  as  "  the  most  astonishingly  clever 
and  prodigiously  accomplished  fellow  that  ever 
breathed,"  + 

"  Bat  it  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  Vivian  was  to 
all  the  world  the  fascinating  creature  that  he  was  to 
the  Marquess  of  Carabas.  Many  complained  that  ha 
was  reserved,  silent,  satirical,  and  haughty.  .  .  .  A 
smile  for  a  friend,  and,  a  sneer  for  the  world,  is  the 
way  to  govern  mankind,  and  euch  was  the  motto  of 
Vivian  Grey."  \ 

Having  been  invited  to  Ch&teaa  Desir,  the  country 
seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Carabas,  Vivian  Grey  practises 
hie  arts  on  others  with  the  same  rapid  and  astonish- 
ing success.  "  He  complimented  her  Ladyship's 
poodle,  quoted  German  to  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  and 
tanght  the  Marquess  to  eat  cabinet  pudding  with 
Cura^oft  sauce;  ....  and  then  his  stories,  his 
scandal,  and  his  sentiment;  stories  for  the  Marqness, 
scandal  for  the  Marchioness,  and  sentiment  for  the 
Marquess's  sister."  § 

"  The  first  week  at  Ch&tean  Desir,"  [|  we  are  told, 
"passed  pleasantly  enough.  Vivian's  morning  was 
amply  occupied  in  maturing  with  the  Marquess  the 
grand  principles  of  the  new  political  system :  in  weigh- 

•  Ibid.  28-36.     t  ^*»^-  3S-     J  'W^-  SS-O-     S  -^W**-  «»-41. 
1  Among  the  gncata  at  CUttean  Deaii  la  a  Lord  Beacoosfield. 
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ing  interests,  in  balancing  connections,  and  settling 
'what  side  was  to  lie  taken  on  the  great  qnestions-' 
Oh.,  polillcs,  Ihou  splendid  juggle !  The  whole  bnei- 
nessj  although  bo  magnificent  in  its  result  appeared 
very  easy  to  the  two  counsellors,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  that  everything  ^ 
was  possible.  Men  did  fail  in  life  to  be  sure,  and, 
after  all,  very  little  was  done  by  the  generality ;  but 
still  all  these  failures  and  all  this  inefficiency  might 
be  traced  to  a  want  of  physical  and  mental  courage. 
....  iVW  Vivian  Grey  v>aa  comcious  ttuit  there  was 
at  leatt  one  person  in  iM  tcorld  who  wot  no  craven 
either  in  body  or  in  mind,  and  to  he  had  long  come  to 
the  comfortable  conclusion  tliat  ii  was  impossible  that 
his  career  could  be  anything  but  the  most  brilliant."  * 

A  grand  dinner  is  given  in  Ch^lteau  Desir,  and 
Vivian  Grey  distinguishes  himself  at  it  in  his  usual 
manner.  "  In  process  of  time,  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  made 
his  entrance.  There  were  a  few  vacant  seats  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table, '  Luckily  for  him,'  as  kindly  re- 
marked Mr.  Gmmbleton.  To  the  astonishment  and 
indignation,  however,  of  this  worthy  squire,  the  late 
comer  passed  by  the  unoccupied  position,  and  pro- 
ceeded onward  with  undaunted  coolness,  until  he 
came  to  aboat  the  middle  of  the  middle  table,  and 
which  was  nearly  the  best  situation  in  the  hall."  t 
After  all,  does  not  mere  "  cheek "  in  the  same  way 
obtain  good  seats  in  other  plaijes  as  well  as  at 
dinner-tables — on  the  Treasury  Beoch,  for  instance  ? 
•  Ibid.  13-4.  +  Ibid.  61. 
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It  will  be  fonnd  in  tlL«  coarse  of  tbe  following 
narrative  that  the  Com  Laws  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  career  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  This  lends 
interest  to  the  following  passage:— 

"It  was  a  mle  with  Stapylton  Toad  never  to  com- 
nit  himself.  Once,  indeed,  he  wrote  an  able  pamphlet 
on  the  Com  Laws,  vMch  excUed  the  dire  mdignaiion 
of  the  Political  Economy  Club.  But  Stapylton  oared 
little  for  their  subtle  amfulationi  and  their  loudly  fir- 
preued  contempt.  He  had  obliged  tht  country  gentlemen 
of  England,  and  ensured  the  return,  at  the  next  election, 
of  Lord  Mounteneys  brother  for  the  county."* 

We  have  next  a  description  of  the  meeting  at  which 
Vivian  Grey  proposes  the  formation  of  the  Carabas 
party. 

"When  the  blood  of  the  party  waa  tolerably 
irarmedj  Vivian  addressed  them.  The  tenor  of  hia 
oration  may  be  im^^ed.  He  developed  the  new 
political  principles,  demonstrated  the  mistake  under 
the  baneful  influence  of  which  they  had  so  long 
snfiered ;  prwnised  them  place,  and  power,  and 
patronage,  and  personal  consideration,  if  they  would 
only  act  on  the  prindpleg  which  he  recommended,  in 
the  most  flowing  language  and  the  most  melodious 
voice  in  which  the  glories  of  ambition  were  ever  yet 
chanted.  There  waa  a  bnzz  of  admiration  when  the 
flattering  music  ceased;  the  Marquess  smiled  trium- 
phantly,  as  if  to  say,  'Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  a 
monstrous  clever  fellow?'  and  the  whole  business 
•  Hid.  67. 
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soemed  settled.  Lord  Comtown  gave  in  a  bamper, 
'  Mr,  Fman  Gre*f^  and  lueeeit  to  hit  maiden  ipeech  ! ' " 
—<Ai,  irony  of  events  I — "  and  Vivian  replied  by  pro- 
posing '  The  New  Union.' "  * 

Vivian  Grey  is  supposed  by  three  of  tlie  four  poli- 
tical confederates  to  be  able  to  take  the  place  of  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  a  prodigious  yonth 
of  trrenty-one!  But  he  modestly  proposes  another 
—n  Mr.  Cleveland,  who,  betrayed,  by  some  political 
associates,  has  retired,  disgosted,  into  private  life. 
Vivian  is  sent  on  a  mission  to  Cleveland,  and  la  by 
him  plainly  told  that  he  is  l^e  mere  dape  and  tool  of 
the  Marqnees  of  Carabas. 

'"Of  all  the  delueiont,"  says-  Cleveland,  at  a 
period  snbseqaeut  to  this  first  interview,  "which 
flourish  in  ihi»  mad  world,  th€  delueione  of  that  man  i» 
moat  frantic  who  voluntarily/,  atid  of  hit  own  accord, 
tupportt  the  itOerfstt  of  a  party.  .  .  .  They  will  cheer 
joor  snccessfnl  exertions,  and  then  smile  at  yonr 
youthful  zeal ;  or,  crossing  themselves  for  the  un- 
expected succour,  be  too  cowardly  to  reward  their 
nnexpected  champion.  No,  Gret/ ;  make  them  fear 
you,  and  theif  will  Idtt  your  feet.  There  it  no  act  of 
treachery  or  meannest  of  which  a  political  party  is  not 
capable;  for  in  politics  there  it  no  honour.'  "  f 

A  lady,  named  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  book.  She  is  a  clever,  designing, 
imscrDpuloiia,   and  vicious  woman ;     and   Bometimes 
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ftida  and  eometimea  thwarts  the  plans  of  Vivian  Grey. 
At  length,  however,  she  becomes  his  implacable 
enemy,  and  makeB  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  This 
attempt  gives  rise  to  the  following  frank  piece  of  eelf- 
ezaminatioQ  on  the  part  of  YiviaD  Grey : — ■ 

"  I  onae  imagined  that  I  was  using  this  woman  for 
nty  purpose.  Is  it  possible  that  aught  of  good  can 
come  to  one  who  is  forced  to  make  use  of  such  evil 
instruments  as  these  ?  A  horrible  thought  sometimes 
comes  over  my  spirit.  I  fancy  that  in  this  mysterious 
foreigner,  that  in  this  woman  I  have  met  a  kind  of 
double  of  myself.  The  same  wonderful  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  the  same  sweetness  of  voice,  the 
same  miraculous  management  which  has  brought  us 
both  under  the  same  roof  :  yet  do  I  find  her  the  most 
abandoned  of  all  beings;  a  creature  guilty  of  that 
which,  even  in  this  guilty  age,  I  thought  was  obso- 
lete  In  seeking  the  Marquess,  I  was  unques- 
tionably impelled  by  a  mere  feeling  of  self-interest ; 
but  I  have  advised  him  to  no  course  of  action  in 
which  his  welfare  is  not  equally  consulted  with  my 
own.  ,  ,  .  But  am  I  entitled,  I,  who  can  lose  nothing, 
am  I  entitled  to  play  with  other  men's  fortunes  F 
Am  I  all  this  time  deceiving  myself  with  some 
wretched  sophistry  ?  Am  I,  then,  an  intellectual  Don 
Juan,  reckUes  of  human  mindt,  as  he  too*  o/  human 
bodies ;  a  spiritual  libertine  ?  "  * 

A  scene,  in  which  Vivian  Grey  avenges  himself  on 

his   enemy,   is  afterwards    described  with  sickening 

•  Ibid.  105-6. 
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goato.  He  attacks  Mrs.  Lorraine  in  what  be  knows 
to  be  ber  teoderest  points  with  an  ingennity  that  ia 
abnost  terrible ;  and  thna  tbe  effect  is  described : — 

"Sbe  tbraw  beraelf  on  the  sofa;  her  voice  was 
choked  with  the  conmlsions  of  her  passion,  and  she 
writhed  in  fearfnl  agon^.  Vivian  Grey  lounging  in 
an  arm-chair  in  the  easiest  of  poetnres,  and  with  a 
face  brilUant  with  smiles,  watched  his  victim  with  the 
eye  of  a  Mephiatopheles One  large  vein  pro- 
traded  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  ber  forehead. 
And  the  dank  light  which  gleamed  in  ber  tearfnl  eye 
was  like  an  unwholesome  meteor  quivering  in  a  marsh. 
When  be  ended  she  sprang  from  the  sofa,  and,  looking 
np  and  extending  her  arms  with  unmeaning  witdness, 
she  gave  one  loud  shriek  and  dropped  like  a  bird  shot 
on  the  wing;  she  bad  burst  a  blood-vessel.  ....  Sad 
Vivian  Qrey  left  the  boudoir  a  pledged  bridegroom  kit 
countenance  could  not  have  been  more  triumphant."  * 

A  scene  by  moonlight  between  these  two  beings, 
before  they  have  finally  quarrelled,  is  worth  quoting. 

" '  Superior  spirits  1  say  you  ? ' "  and  here  they 
paced  the  gallery.  '  When  Valerian,  first  Lord 
Garabas,  raised  this  fair  castle;  when,  profuse  for 
his  posterity,  all  tbe  genius  of  Italian  art  and  Italian 
artists  was  lavished  on  this  English  palace;  when 
the  stufis  and  statnes,  tbe  marbles  and  mirrors,  the 
tapestiy,  and  tbe  carvings,  and  the  paintings  of  Genoa, 
and  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  Padua,  and  Vicenza, 
were  obtained  by  him  at  miraculous  cost,  and  with 
*  Ibid.  l£3-(. 
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still  more  miracnloos  toil ;  what  think  yon  would  hare 
been  hia  Bensations  if,  while  his  sonl  was  revelling 
in  the  fnturity  of  his  deacendants  keeping  their  state 
in  this  splendid  pile,  some  wizard  had  foretold  to  him 
tliat,  ere  three  centuries  coold  elapse,  the  fortnnes  of 
his  mighty  family  would  be  the  sport  of  two  indi- 
vidaals;  one  of  them  a  foreigner,  unconnected  in 
blood,  or  connected  only  in  hatred;  at^  the  other,  a 
j/oung  adventurer  alike  uncimnecled  vith  his  race,  in 
blood  or  in  love;  a  beit^  ruling  all  things  bt/  the 
power  of  his  own  genius,  and  reckless  of  all  con- 
eequences  save  his  ovm  prosperity  ?  If  the  fntore 
had  been  rerealed  to  my  great  uicestor,  the  Lord 
Valerian,  think  yon,  Vivian  Orey,  that  yon  and  I 
should  be  walking  in  this  long  gallery  T  *  .  .  ,  , 

"And  here  die  grasped  Vivian  with  a  feverish 
hand.  '  Omnipotent  and  in^able  essence  I  .  .  .  . 
Miserable  mocker !  It  is  not  tme,  Vivian  Grey  j 
you  are  bnt  echoing  the  world's  deceit,  and  even 
at  this  hour  of  the  night  you  dare  not  speak  as  yon 
do  think.  Ton  worship  so  omnipotent  and  ineffable 
essence;  yoa  believe  in  no  omnipotent  and  inefbble 
essence.  Shrined  in  the  secret  chamber  of  yonr  sonl 
there  is  an  image  before  which  yon  bow  down  in 
adoration,  and  that  image  is  yocBSEij.  And  truly, 
when  I  do  gaze  upon  yonr  radiant  eyes,'  and  here  the 
lady's  tone  became  more  terrestrial ;  'and  truly,  when 
I  do  look  upon  yonr  luxuriant  curls,'  *  and  here  the . 

*  Ii  cot  Mr.  Dliraeli's  deacriptioii  irf  Vidan  Qrey  voy  like  Mr. 
Willii'B dsKTiption  of  Ur.  BiDselil 
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lady's  Hmall  white  hand  played  like  lightning  through 
Yivian'B  dark  hair;  'and  buly,  when  I  do  remember 
the  beauty  of  yoar  all-perfect  form,  I  cannot  deem 
yonr  self-worahip  a  faUe  idolatry,'  and  here  the  lady's 
armg  were  locked  round  Yivian'e  neck,  and  her  head 
rested  on  his  bosom." 

Vivian  Grey  is,  in  the  end,  defeated  by  Mrs. 
Lorraine.  The  Marquess  of  Carabas;  foiled  in  his 
schemes,  tarns  him  from  his  doors,  and  he  is  chal- 
lenged by  Cleveland.  In  the  dael,  Cleveland  is 
killed,  and  Vivian  Grey  mshea  away  on  a  foreign 
tonr  to  drown  hia  grief.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  describes  the  hero's  adventures  on  the  Con- 
tinent, bat  that  part  of  the  story  I  have  not  time 
to  notice. 

Bnch,  then,  is  Vivian  Grey.t 

Now,  at  the  very  ontset  of  this  work,  I  frankly 
U^tell  the  reader  the  thesis  I  attempt  to  prove.     My 

•  /Wrf.  1J2-13. 

t  I  most  dismiea  briefly,  and  in  tbe  obscuri^  of  a  note,  some  of 
Lord  Beacoosfleld'a  earlier  prodnctioos.  The  "  Biae  of  lekauder" 
describes  the  revolt  of  a  ChriatiaD  against  Mohammedan  rale  with 
M  DiDcb  apparent  STmpothf  at  that  of  the  Jew  "  Alroy "  against 
the  same  oppression.  It  is  a  short,  pictoresqne,  brisk  nanatiTe, 
"IzJon  in  Heaven,"  and  the  "Infernal  Marriage,"  are  burlesques, 
in  which,  attei  a  fasbion  novel  in  Lord  BeaconsBeld'g  youth,  but 
commonplace  in  onrs,  tbe  beatben  divimUes  are  introduced,  and, 
in  profeasing  to  deieribe  celestial  manners,  the  author  lashes  modem 
fcdblea.  These  two  aketches  ai«  little  known ;  but  they  are  among 
the  beat  llilnga  Lord  Beaconafleld  baa  written.  The  wit  ia  effeddv^ 
and  often  brilliant ;  and  the  more  ambitious  passages  are  plctoreeque 
without  Mng  tawdry.  'Rut  simple  and  chaste  style  of  some  of 
Iiord  Beacontflcld's  earlier  works,  indeed,  curiously  enoagb,  contrast 
tavonrably  with  the  pretentioosnesa  and  bathos  of  some  of  hia 
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view  of  Lord  Beaconafield's  character  is  that  it  is 
eBseotially  a  counterpart  of  that  of  Viriaii  Grey ;  and 
my  view  of  Lord  Beacoosfield's  political  career  is 
that  it  has  been  conducted  upon  the  B&me  arts  as 
are  practised  by  the  hero  of  his  earliest  story.  I 
shall  give  the  reader  abundant  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  this  estimate  be  correct  or  not.  I  will 
endeavour  to  maintain,  so  far  aa  possible,  throughout 
my  narrative,  the  parallel  between  the  two  careers. 
The  reader  has  just  traced  the  life  of  Vivian  Grey. 
Let  us  DOW  resume  our  record  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 


CHAPTER  in. 


THE   FIB8T    KLECTIOK. 

Tip  to  this  time  we  find  tte  young  Disraeli  still  wavering 
between  a  political  and  a  literary  career,  thoagh  nn- 
mifltakably  prepossessed  in  favonr  of  tlie  former  mode 
of  life.  The  erents  of  1832,  however,  bronght  these 
donbts  to  an  end.  The  agitation  for  Beform  Bwept  like 
a  storm  over  the  land  :  the  Crown,  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Hoose  of  Commons  as  it  was  then  constitnted, — all 
existing  institutions  seemed  for  a  while  endangered, 
and  there  was  that  uneasiness  and  excitement  in  the 
public  mind  which  presage  and  sometimes  prepare 
a  revolution.  In  such  moments,  politics  become,  of 
cooree,  the  paramount  subject  of  interest.  Amid 
exciting  realities,  people  turn  away  with  impatience 
from  the  tamer  sensations  of  the  romance;  and  the 
public  have  no  ears  for  any  poet's  lute,  save  only  when 
it  gives  voice  to  their  passions.  The  hour  was  not  \ 
favourable  to  literature;  and  young  DisraeU— as  he 
has  so  often  told  us  already— was  not  the  man  to  play 
to  an  inattentive  audience. 
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An  accidental  circmnstance,  besides,  drew  him,  if  Le 
still  bad  any  besitation,  into  an  active  career.  His 
fatber  bad  some  years  before  this  taken  Bradenbam 
Honse,  in  Bucks;  and,  in  tbe  midst  of  all  this  Reform 
wbirlwind,  a  vacancy  arose  in  a  borongb  close  by. 

H^b  Wycombe,  or  Chipping  Wycombe,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  was,  when  young  Disraeli  first 
songbt  its  representation,  a  constituency  of  the  good 
old  kind.  Inside  the  parish,  which  was  6,3]  8  acres  in 
extent,  was  the  municipal  borough,  the  area  of  which 
was  but  128  acres.*  This  area  of  128  acres  wasrepre- 
aented  in  Parliament  by  two  Members,  and  these  two 
Members  were  elected  exclnsiTely  by  the  corporation 
and  burgesses  of  the  town. 

High  Wycombe  had  tor  many  years  been  represented 
by  the  Hon.  Bobert  Smith  and  Sir  Thomae  Baring, 
both  staunch  Liberals. 

In  April  or  May  of  1832,  th^<e  b^an  to  be  ramours 
of  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  aeate.  Tbe  report  was  first 
circulated,  then  denied;  and  finally  it  was  announced 
that  Sir  Thomas  Baring  had  determined  to  leave  High 
Wycombe  in  order  to  contest  Hants.  Young  Disraeli 
put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
place. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  contest  which  ensued,  I 

must  say  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  political  parties 

'  at  this  period.     The  Ministry  of  E»arl  G-rey  was  in 

'  power;  and  had  just  passed,  after  many  delays  and 

stupendous    obstacles,  the   first  Reform    Bill.      The 

■  Sheaban'i  "  Hiiloi;  of  BaaUDgbMaihin,''  017—910. 
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Goremment,  howerer,  tbongli  it  bad  performed  thia 
splendid  service,  woe  still  onpopidar  with  a  large 
section  of  its  followers.  The  division  whicli  always 
exists,  either  latently  or  in  open  expression,  between  ' 
the  Whig,  or  moderate,  and  the  more  advanced  section 
of  the  Liberal  party,  waa  both  wide  and  very  bitter  at 
thin  period.  Lord  Grey,  the  Premier,  was  an  aris- 
tocrat of  aristocrats  \  had  solemnly  pledged  himself 
to  "  stand  by  hia  order; "  and  abhorred  Badioalism  ae 
strongly  as  any  Tory.  The  first  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  sections  was  as  to  the  exact  way  in 
which  the  Eeform  Act  Bhoold  he  regarded.  In  the 
^ea  of  Lord  Grey  and  his  enpportera,  it  was  to  be  \ 
considered  ae  a  final  measnre.  To  their  imaginations,  ' 
the  Liberal  party  had  now,  at  last,  reached  the  land  of 
promise ;  and  its  only  business  was  to  "  rest  and  be 
thankful." 

The  more  advanced  Liberals  took  a  very  different 
view.  In  their  eyes,  the  Reform  Act  was  but  one  step 
on  the  road  of  progress.  The  State  was  still  worm- 
eaten  by  many  evils.  There  was  need  for  a  reform  of 
the  Corporations ;  the  francfaiee  onght  to  be  farther 
lowered;  the  voter  onght  to  be  protected  by  the 
ballot ;  and  the  duration  of  Parliaments  shoold  be 
made  shorter.  And  there  was  another  point  on  which 
the  difierence  between  the  two  Liberal  sections  was 
aggravated  by  personal  considerations.  In  those  days, 
a  monstrous  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  State 
went  into  the  hands  of  siuecurists,  and  the  abolition 
of  this  public  bnrden  appeared  to  the  more  earnest 
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Liberals  one  of  the  most  crying  wants  of  the  time. 
Bat  yeiy  different  were  the  feelings  of  Lord  Greyj 
for  even  in  that  period  of  laTishly  bestowed  ministerial 
faTonrs,  he  was  notorious  for  his  liberal,  if  not  shame- 
less, indulgence  in  the  arts  of  nepotism.  The  resnlt 
of  all  this  was  that  the  more  advanced  Liberals  enter- 
tained feelings  of  bitter  hostility  against  Whigs  in 
general,  and  still  more  rancoroaa  aentimentB  against 
the  particalar  Whigs  then  in  office. 

Two  things,  finally,  mnst  be  remembered  in  read- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  elections  of  1632.  The  word 
"  Badical "  had  not  at  that  time  become  a  part  of  our 
regular  political  vocabulary ;  "  Kefonner"  is  the  term 
by  which  what  we  call  a  Radical  was  then  known. 
j  Secondly,  the  "  Reformer,"  though  he  differed  from 
I  the  existing  Liberal  Ministry,  was  none  the  less  a 
I  Liberal ;  and  was  no  more  to  be  considered  a  Tory 
than  is  Sir  Charles  Dilke  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
our  day,  because  occasionally  they  may  think  the 
pace  of  Lord  Hartington  too  slow,  and  may  donbt 
the  infallible  efficacy  of  Whig  nostrums. 

In  several  constitnencies,  then,  the  electors  had 
their  choice  of  three  candidates.  Besides  the  Tory 
and  the  Whig,  there  was  the  Reformer,  or  Radical. 
And  in  several  boroughs — such  was  the  bitterness  of 
feeling — the  Reformers  ran  a  candidate  of  their  own 
colour  against  a  relative  of  one  of  the  Ministers. 
Two  of  those  Radical  candidatures  are  of  especial 
interest  to  us  in  these  dayB.  The  one  is  that 
of  Mr.  Roebuck,  at  Bath  j   the  other  that  of   Mr, 
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Disraeli,  at  Wycombe.  At  Bath,  Mr.  Roebuck  op- 
posed Mr.  Hobhonse,  brother  of  Sir  John  Cam 
Bobhonse,  then  Minister  for  War;  at  Wycombe,  the 
opponent  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  Colonel  Grey,  the  third 
son  of  the  Premier.  Mr.  Roebuck,  like  Mr.  Disraeli, 
stood  as  a  Reformer;  and  in  the  case  of  both  one 
tlie  other,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  was  the  chief  sponsor 
with  the  electors.  Mr.  Hume  wrote  a  strong  letter 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Disraeli."  Bnt  Mr.  Disraeli  was  too 
energetic  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  a  single  letter  of 
recommendation.  Daniel  (VConnell  and  Mr.  Lytton 
Bulwer  were   then   powerful   in   the  Radical  ranks, 

•  The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr,  Hame'i  letter: — 

"  Bryanston  Square,  2Qd  June,  1832. 

"  Sir,— Ab  England  can  only  reap  the  benefit  of  Reform  by  the 
electors  doing  their  duty  in  eelecting  honest,  independent,  and 
talented  men,  I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  from  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  B.  L.  Bulwer,  that  you  are  about  to  trftcr  yourself  as  a  candidate 
to  represent  Wycombe  in  the  New  pajliament. 

"  I  have  no  personal  influence  at  that  place,  or  I  would  use  it 
immediately  in  your  favonr  ;  bnt  I  abould  hope  that  the  day  has 
amved  when  the  electors  will  consider  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise,  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  new  rights  they  wiU  obtain  by  the  Reform. 

■■  I  hope  the  Reformers  will  rally  round  you,  who  entertain  liberal 
opinions  in  every  branch  of  govemnicnt,  and  are  prepared  to  pledge 
jonrself  to  support  reform  and  economy  in  every  department  as 
fax  as  the  same  can  he  effected  consistent  with  liie  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

"  I  shall  only  add  that  1  shall  be  rejoiced  Xa  see  you  in  the  new 
Parliament,  in  the  confidence  that  you  will  redeem  your  pledges  and 
give  satisfaction  to  your  constituents  if  they  will  place  yon  there. 

"  Wishing  yon  success  in  your  canvass, 

I  remuQ  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        "JOSEPH  HUMB. 

"  la  —  Diaraelj,  Esq.  "—iBw^  QaKUe,  June  9, 1632.) 
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and  from  \ici3b.  the  one  and  the  other  he  obtained 
notes  of  approval.  He  also  sncceeded  in  getting  a 
few  friendly  linea  from  Sir  Francia  Bordett.* 

*  The  following  ue  copiei  of  these  latter*  in  full : — 

(From  Bdwaid  Lytton-Bulwor,  Keq.,  M.P.,  to  B.  D'laradi,  Kgq.) 
"  June  3rd,  1832. 

My  dear  Disraeli  {j^\ — I  have  receired  from  my  friend  Mr.  Hume 
a  letter  addiessed  to  yon,  which  I  have  forwarded  to  Bradenham. 
In  CMe  yon  thonld  not  receire  it  Id  such  good  time  as  may  be 
wiBbed,'!  nay  as  well  observe  tbat  in  it  Mr.  Hume  eipieases  hla 
great  great  (tie)  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  yon  are  abont  to  start 
for  Wycombe,  his  high  opinion  of  your  talents  and  princ^>let — and 
while  he  regrets  he  knows  no  one  at  Wycombe  whom  otherwise  he 
would  certainly  endearoor  to  interest  in  yoor  behalf,  be  avails  him- 
self of  bis  high  situation  in  public  esteem  to  remind  the  electors  of 
Wycombe  that  the  Reform  Bill  Is  bat  a  meane  Xa  the  end  of  good  and 
cheap  government,  and  that  they  ought  to  show  tbemselves  deserving 
of  the  resnlts  of  that  great  measure  by  choosing  Members  of  those 
talents  and  those  principles  which  can  alone  advocate  tbe  popular 
cause,  and  which  Mr.  Home  joins  with  me  in  believing  yon  so 
eminently  possess. 

"  Yon  will  receive  his  letter  at  latest  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
so  anzioDs  was  he  in  yoor  behalf  that  he  would  not  leave  London, 
though  on  matters  of  urgent  private  business,  until  be  had  written  it. 

"  Assuring  yon  of  my  cordial  wishes,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  shared 
by  all  true  reformers. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  D'Isrseli,  truly  yont^ 

"  E.  LYTrON-Bl7I.WEK, 

"M. p.  tor  St.  Ives:" 
(From  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq. ,  to  Edward  Lytton-Bolwer,  Esq. ,  M.  P.) 
"  Parliament  Btreet,  June  3rd,  1832. 
"  My  dear  Bir, — In  reply  to  yoor  inquiry,  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
have  no  acquaintance  at  Wycombe  to  whom  I  could  recommend 
Mr.  D'Isrseli.  It  grieves  me,  therefore,  to  be  unable  to  serve  him 
on  bis  canvass.  I  am  as  convinced  as  yon  are  of  the  great  advantage 
the  cause  of  genuine  Reform  would  obtain  from  his  retam.  His 
readiness  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill  into  practical  eSect  townrds  the 
production  of  cheap  government  and  free  institations  is  enhanced 
by  the  talent  and  information  which  he  brings  to  the  good  cause. 
I  should  certainly  ezpteaa  full  reliance  on  his  political  and  personal 
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Two  somewliat  untoward  circumstances,  however^ 
intervened  to  spoil  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  these 
recommendations.  Mr.  Joseph  Home^  either  suspect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  perhaps — ^for 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  not  quite  clear — ^imagining 
that  he  had  prematurely  interfered,  partially  withdrew 
his  first  letter.*  The  second  circumstance  rather  hostile 

integrity,  and  it  wonld  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  aseist  in  any 
way  in  procuring  his  return,  but  that,  as  I  hare  told  yoo,  I  have  no 
claim  on  Wycombe,  and  can  only  express  my  surprise  that  it  should 
be  thought  I  had  any. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

"Daniel  O'Connell." 

—Ihid, 

♦  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  uncertain  for  some  time 
whether  Sir  Thomas  Baring  really  intended  to  resign  or  not.  Mr. 
Hume's  first  letter  was  probably  written  when  the  rumour  of  the 
vacancy  got  abroad.  The  second  refers  in  all  likelihood  to  the 
period  when  the  report  was  still  denied,  and  had  not  been  confirmed 
by  the  resignation  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring.    This  is  the  text : — 

"  Bryanston  Square,  June  6th,  1832. 

« Dear  Sirs, — ^A  handbill  has  just  been  put  into  my  hands,  con- 
taining an  abstract  of  a  letter  of  mine  sent  to  Mr.  B.  D'Israeli,  in 
which  I  express  my  hopes  that,  as  a  reformer,  I  should  be  happy  to 
see  him  a  Member  of  the  new  Parliament ;  but,  at  the  same  time 
I  wrote  that  letter,  I  was  not  aware  that  he  would  come  in  opposition 
to  either  of  you,  to  disturb  you  in  your  present  seats,  and  I  feel  con- 
cerned that  I  should  in  any  way,  by  my  statement  in  favour  of  Mr. 
D*Israeli,  have  tended  to  disturb  the  seats  of  two  gentlemen  with 
whom,  for  so  many  years,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment. J.  am  anxious  to  state  to  you  that  it  would  really  give  me 
considerable  pain  to  have  inadvertently  done  anything  to  weaken 
the  confidence  which  your  constituents  ought  to  have  in  you  both, 
who  have,  for  so  nuuiy  years,  supported  Liberal  measures,  and  in 
particular  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  given  such  important 
support  to  the  cause  of  Reform,  now  near  its  completion. 

**  I  have  this  day  written  to  Mr.  D'Israeli,  stating  to  him  the  cause 
of  the  mistake  by  wh^ch  my  name  has  been  used  against  you,  and 
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to  Mr.  Disraeli's  success  with  the  Liberal  electors  was 
that  he  was  mercilessly  assailed  hy  the  Liberal,*  and 
as  strongly  supported  by  the  Tory,t  organ. 

Between  the  abilities  of  the  two  candidates  no 
attempt  at  comparison  was  made.  Colonel  Grey,  at 
that  period  of  his  career  at  all  erents,  was  not  a 
speaker.  He  himself,  on  the  day  of  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  town,  declared  with  great  naivete  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  addressed  a  pablio 
meeting,  and  craved  indnlgence.  This  ample  admis- 
sion allows  UB  to  form  a  snfBciently  humble  estimate 
of  the  natural  abilities  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  though 
perhaps  it  did  not  justify  the  Tory  organ  in  declaring 
that  "a  more  perfect  simpleton"  nerer  sought  the 
representation  of  a  constituency. 

exprcBBing  in;  bope  tluit  be  w1]l  not  attempt  to  difltnrb  the  seats  of 
twogeiitleroeii  who  bftve  gircD  their  aida  to  hsing  about  that  Befonn 
for  which  the  cooiitr;  baa  so  long  been  in  need. 

"  Hoping  that  70a  auj  Deitiier  of  ;oa  safier  anj  incoDTenience  by 
the  manner  in  which  mj  name  has  been  used, 

"  I  remain,  7oar  obedient  semuit, 

"Joseph  Hdub. 

"  To  the  Hon.  Robert  Smith,  M.P.,  and 

Sir  ThomnB  Baring,  Bart,,  M.P,"— /Md. 

*  "  He  intmded  himself  on  the  borough,"  said  the  Bveii  Gazrttt 
decisively,  "  as  a  Belonner,  but  the  electors  saw  reason  to  gnepect 
that  he  was  an  impostor."— /bid.  Jane  SO,  1B32. 

t  "We  do  not,"  wrote  the  Buekt  Herald  (Jms  IS,  1832),  "con- 
cQc  politically  with  either  of  the  gentlemen,  but  we  prefer  most 
decidedly  the  independent  and  manly  declaration  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  the  puling  protestations  of  Colonel  Qroy,  Mr.  Disraeli,  moreoTer, 
is  not  a  Whig.  He  is  on  independent,  not  tied'to  party,  but,  haying 
talents  and  self-dependence,  may  cut  out  tor  himself  a  career  of 
houoDT  and  distinction  in  the  Senate  which  the  Colonel  cannot  hope 
to  aspire  to.  We  weigh  fairly  the  merits  of  the  two,  and  the  scale 
prepoudeiatea  towaida  lU.  Disraeli  most  poweifally." 
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On  the  13th  of  Jnne  the  candidates  made  their 
public  entry  into  the  town.  Colonel  Grey  stumbled 
through  a  short  speech,  winding  up  with  the  frank 
admiaeion  already  quotod. 

But  not  so  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  entered  the  town  in 
an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  he  was 
accompanied  in  his  march  by  a  crowd  of  admirara. 
This  crowd  was,  either  spontaneously  or  by  arrange- 
ment, joined  by  another  a  mile  outside  the  town, 
and  so,  escorted  by  a  band,  banners,  and  a  troop  of 
admirers,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  hie  triumphal  appearance.  1 
"The  candidate,"  wrote  our  contemporary  and  mali- 
cious chronicler  of  Mr.  Disraeli  at  this  great  moment 
of  his  career — "the  candidate  ....  kissed  his  hand 
or  blew  kisses,  we  cannot  say  which,  to  all  the  females 
who  were  at  the  windows,  bowing  profoundly  at  times 
to  his  friends."  " 

Mr.  Disraeli's  next  act  was  equally  characteristic, 
^e  "  Bed  Lion  "  was  then  the  chief  hostelry  of  the 
town,  and  the  "Red  Lion"  had  a  porch  before  the 
door.  Mr,  Disraeli  perched  himself  on  the  roof  of  this 
porch,  «id,  in  this  commanding  position,  could  be 
seen  and  heard  by  any  crowd,  however  large.  For  a 
whole  hour,  at  least,  did  the  future  Premier  then  pour 
forth  his  rhetoric,  and,  from  the  reports,  meagre  as 
they  are,  which  come  down-  to  us,  it  is  evident  that 
in  those  days  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  model  of  a  mob\ 
orator.  A  mob,  above  all  things,  likes  hard  blows; 
and  broad  jokes,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  this  speech,' 
*  Bvdkt  GaxttU,  June  16,  1832. 
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castigated  the  Whigs  alternately  with  the  bitterest 
vehemence  ftnd  the  broadest  sarcasm.  And  all  this 
was  done  with  an  energy  and  animation  that  must 
have  been  very  effective* 

We  have  already  seea  that  appearance  was  a  matter 
to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  evidently  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention;  and  that  other  people  repaid  this,  by 
founding  their  admiration  or  contempt  for  liis  abilities 
and  character  to  some  extent  on  their  impressions  of 
his  exterior.  The  Liberal  journal  of  the  district, 
at  all  events,  found  a  most  convincing  proof  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  nnworthiness  in  his  appearance.f 

The  nomination  took  place  on  the  26tb  Jnne,  and 
natnrally  excited  Wycombe  to  its  shallow ,  depths. 
The  occasion,  apart  altogether  from  the  character  of 
the  candidates,  was  deeply  interesting.  On  Thursday, 
June  7, — that  is,  about  three  weeks  before  this  day, 

*  The  egtimates  formed  of  the  speech  bj  the  Liberal  and  the  T017 
joomals,  aiDid  apparent  difference,  agree  on  the  whole.  "After  this 
batlcquinade,"  writes  the  chronicler  already  alluded  to,  "had  been 
performed," — meaning  the  Wssiiie  of   hands,  etc., —  "Mr.   Disraeli 

addressed  the  popnlace and,  in  a  speech  of  same  abihtj 

and  much  gesticnlation.  amused  the  gaping  throi^  far  a  Uttte  mare 
than  an  hour."  "  Mr.  Disroeti,"  said  the  Tory  jonmal,  "  concladed  a 
speech  replete  with  talent,  delivered  with  great  energy,  and  producing 
a  powerfni  sffect." 

t  Having  Sret  charactertnd  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  "Adonia  of  the 
Bable  cheek,"  he  "  challenges  attention  to  himself,"  continoes  the 
Baela  GateUe,  "by  aiiomiag  hia  wristi  with  cambric,  his  bosom 
with  lace ;  "  he  "  puts  a  bine  hand  ro'nnd  his  hat,  when  the  Tolgar 
wears  a  black  one ; "  he  "  carries  a  black  cane  with  a  gold  head  ; " 
his  "  coat  is  lined  witb  pink  tiXk,"  and  "before  he  essays  to  speak 
on  the  hoBtingB,"  he  "formally  adjnsta  his  ringlets,"  whose  "dnty  is 
assigned  them  on  his  brow."  "  Rnch  a  man," — and  here  we  mnrt 
apologise  for  the  indecorcnu  language  of  oar  anthori^— "  snch  ■ 
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—the  Keform  Bill  had  received  the  Royal  assent. 
The  Act  had  not  yet  come  into  operation;  but 
this  was  at  all  events  the  last  election  under  the 
old  form. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation,  who  had  so  long 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of  election,  were  about 
to  exercise  their  power  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
townsfolk  were  about  to  witness  the  last  scene  in 
the  oligarchical  rule,  which  had  been  abolished  for 
ever. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  was  just  such  as  one  might 
expect  from  a  Badical  candidate;  and  many  of  its 
passages  are  paraphrases  of  the  sentences  in  some 
of  the  letters  of  recommendation  which  he  had  pre- 
sented from  the  Badical  leaders. 

The  Radicals  or  Keformera,  as  I  have  said,  complained 
of  the  existence  of  sinecures,  and  of  the  nepotism  of 
the  Premier.  Mr,  Disraeli  said  that  "  he  had  never 
received  one  shilling  of  public  money,''  and  that  "  he 
belonged  to  a  family  who  never  had."  Then  he  spoke 
of  the  Reform  Act,  in  almost  the  very  words  of  Daniel 
O'CoDuell  and  Joseph  Hume.  He  regarded  it  as 
'<  a  means  to  a  great  end ; "  and,  finally,  he  made  the 

man— we  had  gaid,  sncha  popinjay — appears  to  deliyer  himself  some- 
tbing  OS  Follows :  '  Look  on  my  anUgonist,  and  look  on  me.  Gee  bim^ 
plain  in  bia  attire,  plain  in  hii  speech.  Behold  me  ;  will  70a  not  vote 
for  a  person  of  m;  blandiBhrnents  1  and  the  sutbor  of  tbe  notel  ? ' " 
"  The  short  fact  is."  saja  the  same  nnfriendl;  critic,  "  that  be  is  as 
artificial  a  speaker  as  he  ia  a  refonner )  that  bis  novel — bis  '  Vivian 
Grey— isasmoretricioQsasaretheoniamentBwjth  whichhebedizena 
binwelf."— Jnne  30, 1832. 
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tmljr  Badical  boast  that  he  was  "sprung  from  the 
people,"  and  liad  "  none  of  the  blood  o£  the  Plantaga- 
neta  or  Tudors  in  his  veins." 

One  other  point  in  this  memorable  speech  is  worth 
notice.  It  has  ah«ady  been  seen  that  the  fiadical 
candidate,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  received  a  certain 
amonnt  of  Toiy  sapport.  The  pUin  reason  of  this 
circamstance,  on  the  present  occasiooj  has  been  stated 
in  a  passage  of  the  Tory  organ  ahvady  qaoted.  It  was 
not  that  the  Tories  loved  Liberalism  more,  but  that 
they  hated  Kadicaliam  less  than  Whiggery.  The 
explanation  which  Mr.  Disraeli  gives  is  pretty  much 
the  same.  "  The  support  he  received  from  the 
Tories,"  he  eaid,  "  was  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  people  supported  him  first,  and  the  Tories, 
finding  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  check  their 
wishes,  resolved  to  promote  a  general  feeling  of 
friendliness.  It  was  to  this  he  owed  the  support  of 
his  friends  the  Tories,  and  he  trusted  this  nnjon 
would  be  lasting.  It  would  be,  for  the  Tories  must 
now  lean  on  them :  they  need  not  lean  on  the 
Tories." 

However,  neither  the  support  of  the  Badicals  nor 
of  the-  Tories  was  of  any  avail.  Let  me  not  spoil, 
\ij  interpolating  a  word  of  my  own,  the  splendid 
though  unconscious  humour  of  the  paragraph  in  which 
the  paper  of  the  period  announces  the  result  of  the 
election  :— 

"The  polling  then  commenced.  At  abont  five 
o'clock  Mr.  Disraeli  retired.     The  poll  at  the  close 
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was — Grey,  23;  Disraeli,  12;  majority,  11.  Mr. 
Disraeli  says  in  a  bill  that  he  had  a  majority  of 
resident  voters,  but  the  nnmbers  were — Grey,  resi- 
dents, 11 ;  Disraeli,  7;  majority,  4.  There  were  two 
more  to  poll  in  the  Grey  interest."* 

*  Sufiki  6hsette,  Jane  80,  1832.  The  same  jonmal,  in  the  same 
iBsae,  also  sayg  Mr.  Disraeli'B  "principal  gnpporters  were  the 
Badicala." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SECOND  ELECTION  AT  WTCOMBI. 

Mb.  Disraeli  received  his  defeat  at  High  Wycombe 
with  neither  patience  nor  despair. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  poU^  he 
again  ascended  the  rostrum,  and  again  delivered  a 
lengthy  speech.  In  those  days  of  hard  hitting,  no 
man,  perhaps,  had  much  chance  of  prominence  in 
the  political  arena  without  using  strong  language. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  at  all  events,  had  determined  at  a 
very  early  stage  in  his  career  that  the  bitterness 
of  his  tongue  should  be  one  of  his  principal  means 
of  success. 

Some  of  the  assertions  made  in  this  speech  afforded 
subject  for  a  controversy  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
his  opponent  ia.  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  elections.  Of  these  things,  however,  there  is 
but  one  which  interests  us  nowadays.  In  a  speech 
to  his  constituents  in  December,  Colonel  Grey  accused 
Mr.  Disraeli    of   having   made   uae    of  the    words. 
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"  The  WhigB  hare  cast  me  off,  and  they  shall  repent 
.  it." 

Mr.  Disraeli  at  once  replied  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times,*  "Whatever,"  he  wrote,  "  may  be  the  dispo- 
sition ol  the  Whigs  to  me,  they  nerer  could  have  cast 
me  off,  since  I  never  had  the  slightest  connection  with 
them.  I  believe  that  the  phrase  I  did  nse,  and  I  am 
sanctioned  in  my  recollection  by  every  person  to  whom 
I  have  applied,  was  the  following :  '  The  Whigs  had 
opposed  me,  not  I  them,  and  they  shall  repent  it.' 
I  un  in  nowise  ashamed  of  this  observation,  and  I 
adhere  to  my  intention." 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  Angnst  16,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  resolved  to  seek  a  second  time  the 
suffrages  of  the  Wycombe  electors.  On  the  5th  of 
October  appears  in  the  TirMt  the  first  election  address 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  which  I  am  able  uiywhere  to 
find. 

"I  come  forward,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli  in  this  address, 
"wearing  the  badge  of  no  party,  and  the  livery  of 
no  faction."  But  he  goes  on  to  add  that  he  has  no 
desire  to  "  escape  an  explicit  avowal"  of  his  opinions. 
Then  he  expresses  himself  in  favour  of  yote  by 
ballot,  triennial  Parliaments,  and  retrenchment  of  the 
public  expenditure.  After  a  violent  attack  on  the 
Ministry,  the  address  winds  up  with  an  appeal  to  the 
constituency  to  rid  themselves  of  all  "that  political 
jargon  and  factious  slang  of  Whig  and  Tory — two 
names,"  proceeds  Mr.  Disraeli,  "with  one  meaning, 
•  ZifflM,  Kov.  11,1832. 
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used  only  to   delude  yon, — and  unite  in  forming  a 
great  national  party,  which  can  alone  save  the  country  - 
from  impending  destruction."* 
•  This  is  the  address  in  faU  :— 

"TO  THE  INDEPBKDEST    RLECTOBS   OF   THE   BDBOUOH   OF 
CHIPPIKO    WYCOMBE. 

"Friends Mid  Neighboors, — 

"A  dissolation  of  Parliament,  notwithstandiug  the  machiEiatioiu 
□I  those  who  bave  clogged  the  new  charter  of  your  rights  which  yon 
hare  won  with  so  mncb  difflcolCy,  with  all  the  Teistioua  proTisoes  of 
a  fiscal  enactment,  being  an  event  which  cannot  be  mnch  longer 
delayed,  I  think  fit  to  annonncc  my  readiness  to  redeem  the  pledge 
which  I  made  to  yon  at  tbe  close  of  the  late  contest  on  the  hustings 
ol  our  boroagh,  and  to  aasuie  you  of  my  resolation  to  go  to  the 
poll  to  make  another,  and,  I  doubt  not,  tnwnphaut  struggle  for 
joni  independence. 

"  I  warned  our  late  masters  of  the  dangerons  precedent  of  electing 
a  stranger  merely  because  he  was  the  relative  of  a  Minister,  I  ore- 
told,  as  a  coDBeqneace  of  their  compliance,  a  system  of  nomination 
as  fatal  as  those  close  corporations  of  which  yon  are  tclieved.  The 
event  has  justified  my  prediction.  Wycombe  has  now  the  honour 
of  being  represented  l^  the  private  secretary  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury. 

"A  few  years  back,  Aylesbory  was  threatened  with  the  private 
secretary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Tbe  men  of  Aylesbury  rejected 
with  loathing  that  which,  it  appfais,  suited  tbe  more  docile  d^estiou 
of  the  late  electors  of  Wycombe.  Tbe  private  secretary  of  the  Lord 
Chincellor  was  withdrawn,  and  in  hia  place  was  substituted  an 
unknown  youtli,  whose  only  recommendation  is  that  he  is  tbe  very 
young  brother  of  a  very  inexperienced  Minister,  and  one  who  has 
obtained  power  mErely  by  the  renunciation  of  every  pledge  which 
procured  him  an  entrance  into  public  life. 

"Oentlemen,  I  come  forward  to  oppose  this  disgnsting  system  of 
factions  and  intmsive  nomination,  which,  if  auccessful,  must  be 
fatal  to  your  local  independence;  and  which, if  extensively  acted 
upon  throughout  tbe  country,  may  even  be  destructive  of  your 
general  liberties.  I  come  forward  wearing  the  badge  of  no  party, 
and  the  liveiy  of  no  faction.  I  seek  your  snSragcs  aa  an  indepen- 
dent Ddghboor,  who,  sympathisii^  with  your  wants  and  interests, 
will  exercise  his  utmost  inQucnce  in  the  great  natiomil  council  to 
relieve  the  one  and  support  the  other. 
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At  a  public  meeting  given  to  him  by  bis  anpporters, 
Mi*.  Disraeli  elaborated  the  opinioiiB  which  he  had 
expressed  in  the  address.  This  speech  is  a  really 
memorable  one :    delivered  at  a  petty  dinner  in  a 

"  Bat,  whils  I  am  dedroiti  ot  entering  ParUament  us  an  indepen- 
dent man,  I  hare  neTer  arailed  m7self  ot  that  much-abused  epithet 
U>  escape  an  explicit  avowal  o[  m;  opinions.  I  am  desirous  of 
assisting  in  the  machiner?  of  our  new  constitution,  without  which 
perfection  I  am  donbttol  whetber  it  will  work.  I  am  prepared  to 
mpport  that  ballot  which  will  preserve  ns  from  that  unprincipled 
^9tem  of  terroriBm  wltb  which  it  would  aeem  we  are  threatened  even 
in  this  town. 

"  I  am  desirous  ot  Tecnmng  to  those  old  English  triennial  Parlia. 
menta  oE  which  the  Whigs  originall;  deprived  us,  and,  by  repealing 
the  taxes  npon  knowledge,  I  would  throw  the  education  of  the 
people  into  the  hands  ot  the  philusophio  student,  instead  of  the 
ignorant  advent^irer. 

"  Although  I  shall  feel  it  107  duty  to  enforae  on  all  opportunities 
the  moat  r^d  economy,  and  the  most  severe  retrenchment,  to 
destroy  every  oseless  place  and  every  nrdeserving  office,  and  to  effect 
the  greatest  redaction  at  taxation  consistent  with  the  maintenanca 
ot  the  pablic  faith  and  the  real  efBciency  of  the  Oovemment, 
I  shall  withhold  my  support  from  every  Ministty  which  will  not 
originate  some  great  measure  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders — to  rooae  the  dormant  energies  of  the  country,  to 
liberate  onr  shackled  indnstry,  and  reinstate  our  expiring  credit 

"  I  have  already  ^pressed  my  willingnea  to  asmst  in  the  modifi. 
cation  of  onr  criminal  code.  I  have  already  explained  how  I  think 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ma?  be  safely  and  speedily  effected.  With 
regard  to  the  Com  Laws,  I  will  support  any  change  the  basis  of 
which  is  to  relieve  the  cnstomer  without  injuring  the  farmer ;  and 
for  the  Church,  I  tun  desirous  of  seeing  effected  some  commntation 
which,  while  it  prevents  the  tithe  from  acting  as  a  tax  on  industry 
and  enterprise,  will  ^1^  render  the  clergy  what  I  am  always 
desirous  of  seeing  them,  fairly  remunerated,  because  they  are  valu- 
able and  efficient  labourers,  and  influential,  because  they  are  beloved. 

"And  now  1  call  npon  every  man  who  vniues  the  independence 
of  our  boTongh,  upon  every  man  who  desires  the  good  go^ennnent 
of  this  once  great  and  happy  country  ;  upon  every  man  who  feels 
he  has  a  better  chance  of  being  faithfully  served  by  a  Member  who 
is  his  neighboDx,  than  by  a  remote  representative,  who,  like  t^  idle 
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small  town  almost  half  a  century  ago^  and  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  an  unknown  political  striplings  it 
yet  follows  exactly  the  same  lines  of  thought  as 
addresses  delivered  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  immense 
Conservative  gatherings  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
years^  and  after  his  full  harvest  of  honours.  The 
leading  theme  is  that  the  Tories  of  the  last  century 
were  the  real  f  riends^  and  the  Whigs  the  real  enemies^ 
of  political  reform.  And  in  connection  with  this 
theme  are  mentioned  the  names  of  two  Tory  leaders^ 
whose  authority  has  been  since  quoted  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  support  of  the  same  views^  at  least 
hundreds  of  times^  and  in  a  dozen  different  shapes. 

wind  no  man  regardeth,  comes  one  day  we  know  not-  whence,  and 
goes  the  next  we  know  not  whither, — ^to  sapport  me  in  this  straggle 
against  that  rapacious,  tyrannical,  and  incapable  faction,  who,  haying 
knavishly  obtained  power  by  false  pretences,  sillily  suppose  that  they 
\%ill  be  permitted  to  retain  it  by  half  measures,  and  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  brief  but  disastrous  career,  have  contrived  to  shake 
every  great  interest  of  the  empire  to  its  centre. 

"  Ireland  in  rebellion,  the  colonies  in  convulsion,  our  foreign  rela- 
tions in  a  slate  of  such  inextricable  confusion,  that  we  are  told  that 
war  alone  can  sever  the  Gordian  knot  of  complicated  blunders ;  the 
farmer  in  doqbt,  the  shipowners  in  despair,  our  merchants  without 
trade,  and  our  manufacturers  without  markets,  the  revenue  declining, 
and  the  army  increased,  the  wealthy  hoarding  their  useless  capital, 
and  pauperism  prostrate  in  our  once-contented  cottages.  English- 
men, behold  the  unparalleled  empire  raised  by  the  heroic  energies  of 
your  fathers ;  rouse  yourselves  in  the  hour  of  doubt  and  danger ;  rid 
yourselves  of  all  that  political  jargon  and  factious  slang  of  Whig 
and  Tory — ^two  names  with  one  meaning,  used  only  to  delude  you, — 
and  unite  in  forming  a  great  national  party  which  can  alone  save 
the  country  from  impending  destruction. 

« I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

*'  Your  obliged  and  devoted  servant, 

*<£.    DlSEAELI. 

'^.Bradenham  House,  Oct  Ist,  1832.*' 
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These  two  men  are  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke. 

This  speech  is  also  remarkable  as  Hhowing  the  firsb 
change  of  political  front.  At  the  election  in  June,  Mr, 
Disraeli  stood  as  a  Radical  pnre  and  simple  j  and  what- 
ever support  he  got  from  the  Tories,  he  then  repre- 
sented as  simply  the  result  of  the  Tory  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  seeking  Radical  aid.  But  at  this  second 
election  we  hare  quite  a  different  tone.  All  the 
Badical  dogmas — ^triennial  Parliaments,  vote  by  ballot, 
abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge — are  still  strongly 
advocated,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Tory,  with  his 
eyes  open,  is  allowed  to  see  short,  slight  glimpses  of  a 
Tory  leaven  in  Mr,  Disraeli's  Radicalism,* 

The  nomination  took  place  on  the  10th  December. 
There  were  three  candidates  for  the  two  seats.  Mr. 
Smith,  afterwards  the  second  Lord  Carington,  who 
had  held  the  seat  for  many  years,  and  was  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  was  considered  certain  of  success  ;  and  the 
real  contest  accordingly  again  lay  between  Colonel 
Grey  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  I  would  willingly  pause  over 
Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on  this  occasion  \  but  I  am  able 
to  glance  at  but  one  or  two  of  its  points. 

•"Now  1,"  he  Bsya  in  this  speech,  "who  am  cried  down  and 
branded  ta  a  destructivr  Badical,  oolj  advocate  what  Sir  'William 
Wyndhsm,  the  Tory  champion,  sought  to  recover,  m  an  act  of  jnatice 
to  the  people — as  an  essential  point  in  the  wdl.beEng  of  the  consti. 
tntion.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  erer  lived— 
(cheers) — was  a  firm  and  uncompromiEing  Tory,  and  advocnted 
Triennial  Farliamenta."  And  in  another  passage  he  speaks  of  him. 
self  as  "  a  ConaeTratiTe  to  preserre  all  that  is  good  in  onr  constitution! 
a  Radical  to  ramoTe  all  that  is  bad."— ^ob  Htrald, 
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There  is  a  possible  misapprehension  with  regard  to 
the  political  character  in  which  Mr.  DisraeU  appeared 
at  these  elections^  against  which  I  have  already 
cautioned  the  reader;  but  it  is  a  point  to  which^  as 
will  afterwards  be  seen^  it  is  necessary  to  recur  again 
and  again.  That  misapprehension  is  that^  because  Mr. 
Disraeli  abused  the  Whigs^  he  is  on  that  account  not 
to  be  considered  a  Liberal.  I  have  stated  that  this 
very  attitude  towards  Whiggery  must  be  taken  in  his 
case  at  that  time  as  it  would  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
men  like  Sir  Charles  Dilke  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  our 
days :  that  is  to  say^  as  proof  of  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary intensity  of  his  Liberalism.  In  confirmation  of 
this  contention,  I  point  to  the  fact,  familiar  to  every- 
body acquainted  with  our  political  condition  in  1 832, 
that  in  the  speeches  of  such  unquestioned  Liberals 
as  Joseph  Hume,  Ditkiiel  O^Connell,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Roebuck,  and  in  the  writings  of  such  equally  staunch 
Liberals  as  James  and  John  Mill  and  Albany 
Fonblanque,  there  is  abuse  of  Whigs  and  Whiggery 
quite  as  vehement  as  any  in  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  Wycombe. 

But  the  strongest  proof  that  Mr.  Disraeli  meant  his 
abuse  of  the  Whigs  to  pass  for  intensity  of  Liberalism 
is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  utterances.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  this  in  commenting  on  the 
first  Wyjcombe  election.  Now  let  me  take  an  extract 
or  two  on  the  same  point  from  this  speech  in  the 
election  of  December. 

"  He  was  objected  to,''  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  accordiiig 
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to  the  report  in  the  IocbI  paper,"  "  by  the  g&Uant 
colonel  who  nominated  Colonel  Grey  (Colonel  Brietow), 
becaose  of  hia  alliance  with  the  Tories :  he  woald 
object  to  the  gallant  colonel  because  of  his  alliance 
with  the  Whigs;  and  the  Toriee  had  tendered  him 
their  supportj  and  if  they  were  inclined  to  serve 
the  pnrpoaea  of  the  people,  and  help  them  to  obtain 
their  object,  would  he,  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  be 
jnstified  in  rejecting  their  aid?  (Cheers  andoontinned 
hooting.)" 

This  passage,  I  think,  indisputably  means  that  if 
the  Tories  supported  him,  that  was  their  affair;  it 
was  not  that  he  was  the  leas  a  Liberal.  But  there  is 
a  still  more  remarkable  passage — I  am  still  quoting 
from  the  same  report : — 

"He  charged  the  Whiga  with  having  violated,  in 
his  case,  a  solemn  pledge  never  to  oppose  a  Beformer. 
He  had  been  assured  by  his  friends  in  London  that 
that  this  was  the  principle  on  which  the  Whigs  acted. 
When,  therefore,  Colonel  Grey  offered  himself,  he 
instantly  went  to  London  and  got  a  personal  friend  of 
his  to  wait  on  one  of  Colonel  Grey's  relatives.  The 
reply  was  that  he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  no  chance  of 
being  elected,  and  if  Colonel  Grey  did  not  offer,  a 
Tory  would  come  in." 

And,  finally,  the  speech  wound  up  with  an  indict- 
ment of  the  WhigB  for  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Home ;  and  mark  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
points  this  charge : — 

•  B^lu  QazctU,  Dec.  15, 1832. 
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"'The  orator  next  drew  a  parallel  between  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hume  and  that  of- Burke,  who,  having  helped 
the  Whiga  to  power,  found  himself  rejected  by  them 
because  he  waa  no  part  of  the  high  arietocracy.  The 
secret  of  the  enmity  of  the  Whigs  to  himself  was  that 
he  was  not  nobly  bom." 

We  now  see  elearly  what  was  the  nature  of  Mr. 
DisraeU's  hate  of  the  Whiga.  He  hated  them,  not 
1  because  they  were  Liberals,  but  because  they  were  an 
\  aristocratic  and  selfish  clique.  That  charge  against 
the  Whigs  was  bronght  in  1682,  and  has  been 
brought  many  thousand  times  since  by  men  whose 
Liberalism  no  one  can  gainsay;  and  that  charge  most 
Liberals  will  willingly  admit  to  be  true.  And  there* 
fore  Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that  he 
stood  for  Wycombe  in  1832  as  an  advanced  Liberal, 
by  pointing  to  his  attacks  on  Whigs  and  Whiggery. 

The  second  Wycombe  election  ended,  like  the  first, 
in  Mr.  Disraeli's  defeat.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
and  determined,  if  he  conld  not  have  election,  to  at 
least  have  notoriety,  he  mshed  across  to  the  county 
nomination  at  Aylesbury,  and  in  the  noisy  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  took  a  characteristically  noisy 
part.*  And  then,  to  call  still  more  attention  to  the 
occasion,  he  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Time*,t 
complaining  of  misrepresentation  in  the  report  of  his 
implacable  enemy — the  Bucks  Gazette. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Disraeli  of  June  1832,  and 

Mr.  Disraeli  of  December  in  the  same  year,  are  just  a. 

•  aid.  Dec.  22, 1B32.  f  ^^^-  !?<  1^33. 
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little  different.  At  the  first  Wycombe  election,  he  is 
the  Radical  pure  and  simple ;  at  the  second,  he  can  go 
BO  &r  as  to  tolerate  Tories.  We  now  follow  him 
to  a  metropolitan  stage,  and  here  we  ehall  find  that 
he  appears  once  ^;ain  as  the  Badical,  pare  and  un- 
disguised. 

In  the  early  part  of  1833,  a  vacancy  was  expected 
in  Marylebone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  issued  an  address, 
which  is  purely  Radical,  if  ever  such  a  thing  as  a 
Badical  address  was  published.  He  is  in  faronr  of 
triennial  Parliaments,  rote  by  ballot,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  taxes  on  knowledge.  But  not  satisfied  with 
proclaiming  himself  the  adherent  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples wiiich  were  then  the  distinctive  and  prominent 
badges  of  the  Badical  party,  Mr.  Disraeli  pledges 
himself  to  minor  articles  also  of  the  Radical  gospel. 
He  talks  of  himself  as  one  "  of  a  family  untainted  by 
the  receipt  of  public  money,"  and  an  attack  on  the 
pension  list  was  daily  made  by  the  Radicals;  and  an 
announcement  of  himself  as  onsnpported  by  either  of 
"  the  aristocratic  parties  "  was  evidently  a  sop  to-  the 
levelling  tendency  supposed  to  reside  in  Radicalism. 

But  he  does  even  more  than  this.  "Believing," 
he  says  in  this  address,  "that  unless  the  public 
burdens  are  speedily  and  materially  reduced,  a  civil 
convulsion  must  occur  " — Lord  Beaconafield  has  been 
always  fond  of  prophesying  the  most  dire  conse 
qnences  from  the  neglect  of  his  counsels — "  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing  a  Parliamentary  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  entire  ^atem  of  our  taxation 
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mtk  tie  object  of  relieving  induatrif  form  those  en- 
cumbrances tchich  property  is  more  capacitated  to 
endure."  Thus  Mr.  Disraeli  joins  in  the  cry  for 
a  land-tax — a  cry  distinctive  even  more  than  vote 
by  ballot  and  triennial  Parliaments  of  the  Hadical 
party. 

Assnredly  the  propositioii  that  a  land-tax  is  a 
Radical,  and  not  a  ConBervative  proposal,  requires  no 
proof.  Bnt  the  time  and  place  selected  for  the  state- 
ment of  a  politict^  opinion  are  also  of  importance.  It 
is  one  thing  to  prononnce  an  opinion  on  a  question 
which  belongs  to  the  distant  fntore,  and  another  thing 
to  prononnce  an  opinion  on  a  question  which  is  at  the 
moment  dividing  parties.  Now  the  property  tax  was 
at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  address  a  question  of 
the  hour.  Tbs  address  is  dated  April  9,  1833.  On 
Febmary  18  of  that  same  year— that  is,  less  than  two 
months  before  the  issue  of  the  address — Mr.  Cobbett 
bad  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  general  intention  of  which  was  to 
transfer  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  burdens 
to  the  land.*  And  to  these  proposals  (yConnell  and 
Hume — who  are  still,  it  must  be  remarked,  the  leaders 
Mr.  Disraeli  swears  allegiance  to^gave  a  general 
support.  On  several  occasions  too  dui-ing  March — the 
month  preceding  the  issue  of  the  Marylebone  address — 
Cobbett  and  Hume  recurred  to  this  idea  of  a  property 
tax.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident  that  a  tax  on 
property  was  the  Radical  cry  of  the  hour,  and 
■  Haiuud,  Feb.  IS,  1833. 
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tliat,  as  a  cooBequenc*,  Mr.  Diaraeli  sought  election  at 
Marjlebooe  as  a  Radical  of  the  moat  pronounced  type, 

The  expected  vacancy  in  Marylebone  did  not  take 
place,  and  so  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  prevented  frora 
explaining  on  the  hnstings  his  political  creed.  How- 
ever, he  took  another  form  of  doing  so.  In  his  early 
years,  if  his  tongue  was  at  rest,  his  pen  was  sore  to  he 
at  work. 

He  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  What  ia  He  ?  " 
Of  the  hundreds  of  candidates  who  had  sought  election 
since  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  probably  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  the  only  one  who  thought  it  necessary 
to  explain  in  pamphlet  form'  the  articles  of  his  creed. 
But  in  failure  as  in  enccess,  whether  his  position  were 
mean  or  exalted,  as  a  stripling  and  as  a  septuagenarian. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  acted  aa  if  the  eyes  of  au 
admiring  world  were  fixed  upon  him. 

The  title  page  of  the  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  the 
writer.   "WhatisHe?  by  the  author  of 'Vivian  Grey,'" 

and  underneath  are  the  words—"  I  hear  that 

is  agfun  in  the  field.  I  don't  know  whether  we  ought 
to  wish  him  saoceaa ;  '  What  is  he  t ' — EHraci  from  a 
letter  of  an  eminent  personage."  The  "  eminent  per- 
sonage I  "—what  a  characteristic  phrase ! — was  under- 
stood to  he  Earl  G-rey,  and  thus  the  world  was  taught 
how  deeply  important  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
appeared  to  the  most  influential  politicians. 

The  tone  of  reasoning  in  "  What  is  He  ? "  is  one 
with  which  the  reader  has  already  been  made  tolerably 
fomiliar, 
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Setting  ont  witli  the  Btatement  that,  before  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Government  of  the 
country  w&B  eBtablished  on  an  aristocratio  principle, 
the  writer  declares  that  GoTcmmeut  is  now  eetablished 
on  no  principle  at  all.  Searchii^  for  a  principle,  then, 
we  are  left  to  choose  between  a  return  to  the  aris- 
tocratic, or  an  advance  to  the  democratic.  "  A  Tory 
and  a  Radical,"  writes  Jiord  Beaconsfield,  "  I  tmder- 
Btand;  a  Whig — a  democratic  aristocrat — I  cannot 
comprehend.  If  the  Tories  indeed  despair  of  restoring 
the  aristocratic  principle,  and  are  sincere  in  the  avowal 
that  the  State  cannot  be  governed  with  the  present 
machinery,  it  ia  their  duty  to  coalesce  fdth  the  Radicata, 
and  permit  both  political  nicknames  to  mei^e  in  the 
common,  th^  intelligible,  and  the  dignified  title  of  a 
National  party."'  Here  again,  the  reader  sees.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  tells  his  Radical  friends  how  they  are  to 
make  nse  of  the  benighted  Tories. 

"  What,"  asks  the  writer,  "  are  the  easiest  and  most 
obvious  methods  by  which  the  democratic  principle 
may  be  made  predominant  ?  It  would  appear  that 
the  easiest  and  the  most  obvious  methods  are  the  instant 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  the  institution  of  election 
bff  ballot,  and  the  immediate  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment." t 

"What  is  He?"  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a  repetition  of 

the  programme  of  the  second  Wycombe  election.     A 

comparison  between  it  and  the  Marylebone  address 

shows  the  same  change  of  front  as  occmred  between 

•  Kew  editlgn.  10-11.  f  -T**^- 1>- 
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the  elections  of  June  and  December  of  1832.  In  the 
Marylebone  address,  as  in  the  first  election  at  Wycombe, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  the  Radical,  pure  and  simple; 
and  in  the  pamphlet,  as  at  the  second  Wycombe 
election,  he  betrays  an  inclination  to  conciliate  the 
Tones.  The  reader,  however,  ought  to  take  note  of 
the  care  with  which,  while  even  making  these  advances 
to  the  Tories,  Lord  Beaconsfield  preserves  the  purity 
and  rigour  of  his  own  Badicalism.  He  proposes  a 
junction  with  the  Tories,  it  is  true;  but  to  any  of  his 
Radical  patrons  who  might  object  to  this  as  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  Radical  creed,  he  has  a  very  ready 
answer.  He  proposes  reconciliation  of  the  Tories  with 
the  Badicals ;  but  he  proposes  it  on  the  truly  Badical 
basis  that  the  Tories  shall  surrender  all  their  prin- 
ciples. Of  coarse,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  was  talking  to 
the  Conservatives,  he  gave  his  scheme  a  very  different 
complexion. 

The  great  principle  and  the  great  secret  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  success  has  been  to  play  on  the  meanw 
passions  of  men. 

"Yes!"  exclaimed  Vivian  Grey,  "we  must  mix 
with  the  herd ;  we  moat  enter  into  their  feelings ;  we 
most  humour  their  weaknesses;  we  must  sympathise 
with  the  sorrows  that  we  do  not  feel,  and  share  the 
merriment  of  fools."  And  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  fully 
acted  np  to  these  ideas.  The  three  weaknesses  on 
which  he  has  played  most  frequently  are  the  vanity 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  stupidity  of  the  agriculturist, 
and  the  lunacy  of  the  urban  population.    We  .have 
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Been  Iiis  appeal  to  the  more  rabid  doctrmes  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  town ;  in  the  next  ecene,  he  ia  dis- 
covered in  tho  Bomeirhat  opposite  part  of  bowing  to 
the  nobility  and  glorifying  the  farmer. 

The  Bcene  of  this  second  appearance  is  a  dinner  in 
the  Town  Hall  at  Aylesbory  on  December  17,  1831. 
Between  this  date  and  the  Marylebone  address  an 
important  change  had  come  over  the  political  world. 
The  Ministry  of  Lord  Grey,  snnfe  to  the  last  degree  of 
impotence,  had  required  recasting.  Lord  Melbonme, 
who  succeeded  Lord  G-rey,  was  not  mnch  more  snc- 
cessfnl;  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  dismissed, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  were 
sent  for. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  game  was  qnite  clear  in  sncb  a  state 
of  parties.  In  the  first  place,  Toryism  had  approached 
the  haven  of  office;  and  while  a  Tory  may  ally  himself 
with  Radicals  to  drive  ont  the  Whigs,  snch  a  union 
becomes  unnecessary  and  dangerous  when  the  Tories 
are  "in."  It  was  full  time  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should 
abandon  the  dangerous  creed  of  iBadicalism. 

At  this  period,  too,  there  was  a  section  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  supporters  who  offered  excellent  material  for 
Mr.  Disraeli's  arts.  The  rural  districts  were  in  a  state 
of  great  distress.  The  landlords  complained  that 
they  could  get  no  rents,  the  farmers  that  they  could 
get  no  profits,  and  the  labourers,  maddened  by  their 
misery,  had  committed  wild  ontrages  in  several  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  those  d^ys  people  had  still  a  strong  belief  in  the 
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omnipotence  of  Govermnent,  and  ererybody  was  con- 
vinced  tbat  "  something  should  be  done."  It  was  not 
quite  so  easy  to  discover  what  that  "something" 
should  be.  King's  speech  after  King's  speech  alluded 
to  agricnltnral  distress,  bat  Ministers  conld  agree  on 
no  measure;  and  committees  sat  for  months  on  the 
subject,  and  conld  agree  on  no  report.  But  one  thing 
was  certain :  the  British  farmer  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  he  was  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  State, 
and  that  absolute  ruin  stared  this  bulwark  in  the 
face. 

Thus  the  agriculturists — ^needy,  exasperated,  and 
bewildered — stood  in  need  of  a  leader,  bold,  vehement 
of  tongue,  and  clear  of  head ;  and  they  were,  besides, 
the  very  best  of  parties  for  a  young  politician.  Th^ 
were  Tories,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  true;  bnt  they 
put  forward  claims  that  even  a  T017  Minister  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  satisfy.  The  lead 
of  a  section  of  the  party  in  power,  which  is  excited, 
mutinous,  and  rather  stupid, — could  an  ambitionB 
youth  ask  more  ? 

The  party,  besides,  had  at  that  moment  its  Marquees 
of  Carabas,  whose  influence  the  uninduential  Vivian 
Grey  conld  use,  and  whose  mind  the  clever  Vivian 
Grey  could  sway.  The  Marquis  of  Chandos  had 
become,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  leader  of  the 
agricultural  party.  The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, an  owner  of  wide  estates,  member  for  Mr, 
Disraeli's  own  county,  influential  in  eveiy  Bucking- 
hamshire    constituencr,  the    idol  of   the   farmers,— 
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what  better  Marqaeas  of  Carabas  could  Vivian  Grey 
find? 

When,  at  length,  a  friendly  Administration  had  come 
into  power,  the  farmers  raised  their  voices  loader  than 
before;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  Administration 
should  be  told  what  th^  were  expected  to  do. 

In  Bucks,  the  excitement  was  particolarly  intense. 
The  mmonr  had  gone  abroad,  and  had  actually  been 
confirmed,  that  the  Marquis  of  ChandoB  was  to  have 
no  place  in  the  new  Administration.  Alarming  as  this 
rumour  was,  the  cause  assigned  was  still  more  alarm- 
ing, and  deepened  the  dark  suspicion  that  the  friends 
of  the  farmers  were  about  to  play  false  to  their  pro- 
mises. The  Marquis  of  Chaudos  would  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Ministry,  because  the  Ministry  refused 
to  promise  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  ! 

The  County  Agricnltural  Association  accordingly 
oi^uised  a  great  meeting,  which  was  to  warn  Minis- 
ters against  evil  courses;  and  no  means  were  spared 
to  make  the  demonstration  imposing. 

The  report  of  this  dinner,  at  Aylesbury  Town  Hall, 
in  the  December  of  1834,  most  be  very  pleasant 
reading  nowadays  to  su  enemy  of  our  aristocracy. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  &taou8  insolence  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  magnates — their  pomposity,  their 
condescension,  their  belief  iu  the  eternity  of  their 
influence,  and,  above  all  things,  their  insulting  patron- 
age of  the  man  who  was  at  that  moment  using  them 
as  tools,  aud  at  this  moment  uses  them  as  foot- 
stools. 
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The  meeting  developed  into  an  apotheoBia  of  the 
Marquis  of  Chasdos.  The  Marquis  of  Ghacdoa  was 
nentioned  in  every  speech ;  his  name  was  proposed  in 
three  difFerent  toasts ;  the  farmers  hailed  him  at  every 
possible  moment  with  enthusiaetio  cheers;  he  spoke 
three  different  times. 

Mark,  too,  how  conscioos  son  and  father  show 
themselves  of  their  dimity  I  The  Marquis  of  Chandos 
speaks  of  his  father  as  "  the  noble  Duke  who  presides 
in  the  chair;"  as  to  say,  "Volgar  folk,  behold  how 
even  I  bow  before  the  ducal  dignity  of  my  sire ! " 
And  the  Duke  ia  no  less  conscioas  of  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  the  child  of  his  loins.  "  Can 
any  man  feel  prouder  than  I  amf "  says  the  Dnke  ia 
a  borst  of  self-complacency;  "surrounded  by  ao  mauy 
of  my  friends,  I  received  your  confidence,  which  was 
transmitted  to  me  by  those  you  loved,  who  went 
before  me,  which  I  have  transmitted  thbeb." 

"Here,"  says  onr  gushing  rural  reporter,  "his 
Grace  pointed  to  Lord  Chandos,  and  the  cheering 
that  followed  was  ao  long  and  loud  as  for  a  long 
time  to  interrupt  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke."* 

Bnt  where,  amid  all  this  aeU-gratulation,  all  this 
complacent  chuckling  of  the  ariHtocrats, — ^where  is 
poor  Mr.  Disraeli  F  Apparently,  he  is  not  thought 
much  of  by  these  magnates;  and  his  presence  at 
this  banquet  is  an  incident  of  the  most  trifling 
importance.  Indeed,  I  find  in  one  of  the  reports 
that  his  name  occupies  the  last  place  on  the  list  of 
B%e}u  Beratd,  Dec  20, 1634. 
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those  present;  and  from  the  newspaper  acoonnts 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  occupied  a  seat  among 
the  general  rack^  and  not  on  the  Olympian  height 
of  the  dais^  where  the  Hi  majores  of  the  meeting 
ate^  drank^  and  orated. 

Poor  Mr.  Disraeli !  Toast  after  toast  has  been 
proposed^  local  magnate  after  magnate  has  spoken^ 
and  the  time  is  gradually  approaching  when  no  toast 
wiU  be  left  but  "The  Press/'  and  "The  Ladies/.' 
and  still  yon  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  uttering 
a  word. 

What  a  picture  Mr.  Disraeli  presents  at  this  dinner 
to  our  eyes,  enlightened  by  future  events.  How 
he  loathes  the  gormandising  farmers,  among  whom 
he  is  compelled  to  sit ;  with  what  eyes  of  envy  and 
hate  he  looks  up  to  the  dais,  on  which  the  "  quality  '* 
sit ;  how  he  sickens  at  the  oft-repeated  name  of  the 
heritor  of  the  Duke's  title  and  land;  what  are  his 
feelings  as  he  hears  the  tame  sentences  of  this  man, 
who,  merely  by  his  position,  can  call  himself  the 
leader  of  a  parliamentary  party>  while  he — ^Benjamin 
Disraeli,  with  the  tongue  of  fire— the  twice-rejected 
of  Wycombe,  has  to  sit  below  the  salt,  and  listen 
to  the  foolish  utterances  of  titled  dullards. 

Such  must  have  been  Mr.  Disraeli's  bitter  thoughts; 
but  when  he  rose  to  speak,  his  words  were  all  honey 
and  flattery ;  for  Vivian  Grey,  we  know,  had  "  the 
tongue  of  a  serpent."  Proposed  by  a  "  Mr.  John 
Bolf e,  of  Beaconsfield,"  as  a  gentleman  "  firmly 
attached  to  the  cause  of  agriculture/'  he  attempted 
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to  jnBtify  this  description  by  a  enlc^un  of  the 
Bgrioultural  interest,  so  wild  as  almost  to  read  like 
burlesque.  He  states,  among  other  things,  that  "  He 
had  long  been  of  opinion  that  a  conspiracy  existed 
among  certain  orders  in  the  county  against  what  was 
Btyled  the  Agricaltural  interest."  * 

And  again:  "No  nation  oonld  ever  do  withont 
t^ricultnre,  and  a  peasantry  attached  to  it ;  and 
as  for  the  mannfactorers  o£  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, they  would,  if  it  suited  them  at  any  time, 
migrate  to  Belgium,  France,  or  pgypt.  {Cheers.) 
The  agriculturists  had  a  spirit  of  patriotism,"  t — but 
I  need  give  no  more. 

A  number  of  stupid  farmers,  their  stomachs  well 
filled  with  meat  and  drink,  of  course  wildly  cheered 
these  testimonies  to  their  own  supemal  virtues ;  but 
assuredly  any  one  with  even  the  slightest  sense  of 
humour,  or  with  an  even  less  than  ordinary  degree 
of  penetration,  could  hear  underneath  this  exagge< 
ration  and  flattery  the  tones  of  utter  insincerity. 

The  fanners,  however,  were  not  the  only  persona 
who  came  in  for  the  sweetnesses  of  the  orator's 
tongue.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  part  the 
Marqnis  of  Chandos  took  in  this  meeting.  Mr. 
Disraeli  pays  court  to  the  great  man  with  the  deepest 
fervonr.  He  speaks  of  his  "distinguished  talents;" 
his  "unsullied  parhamentary  coudnct;"  and  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  not  arailed  himself  of  these  great 
mental  gifts,  and  this  lofty  character,  Mr.  Disraeli 
•  ibii.  t  ■'*«'■ 
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for  one  "rather  &ltered  in  hia  confidence  in  the 
new  Miniatry."  "  Ought  it  be  aaid,"  demanded  the 
indignant  orator,  "  that  a  Knatchbnll  was  called  to 
the  Councils  of  hia  Sovereign,  and  that  a  Ghandos  waa 
not  f  "  And  to  this  question  the  answer — ye  gods  I 
— waa  not  nproarions  laughter,  but  "loud  cheers."* 

Finally,  the  speech  concluded  with  a  flourish  about 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  yeomanry  of  England, 
which  almost  Bounds  like  a  quotation  from  "Vivian 
Grey."t 

The  reader  has  now  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
in  immediate  succession  the  Marylebone  address  of 
1833  and  the  speech  to  the  Aylesbury  farmers  of  1834. 
Could  any  opinions  be  more  contradictory  than  those 
erpressed  on  those  two  difEerent  occasions  T 

•  IhUL. 

t  From  the  AyUAury  tpetek.  From  "  Fisiim  6rey.' 

"  Tbe  agricnltnriEta  had  a  spirit        "  And    then   followed   a   long 

of  patriotinn— the7  had  on  Uieir    disaertatioiL      Tirian  Ore?  was 

tide  wealth  and  intelligence,  and    talking  to  lii.   Btapylton    Toad 

all  the  sriatoeracjof  the  conntty, .  on    the  character  of  tbe   noble 

an  ariBtocracy  which  the  wildest    itateaman,  and  hia  views  an  to 

Liberals   wonld    prefer   to   that    the  agricnltnral  interest,  and  the 

mongrel  race  which  had  already    importance   of   the   i^icultural 

cormpled  the  greatest  portion  of    interest ;  and  then  a  delicate  hint 

Barope.  (Cbeera.)    Tbey  bad  on    was  thiowo  ont  ae  to  'how  de- 

tbeir  side  the  gentlemen  of  Bng-    %htfal  it  wonld  be  to  write  a 

land,  and  the  Btill  noble  remains    pamphlet  together 'on  this  mighty 

of  a  once  nnrivalled  yeomanry,"      agricaltnral  interest ;    and    then 

came  a  panegyric  on  the  character 

ot  country  gentlemen,  and  English 

yeomen,  and  the  importance  of 

keeping  np  tbe  old  Engliih  apirit 

in  tbe  peasantry,"  etc.,  etc,  etc, 

etc    fNew  edition,  70.) 
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"  Believing,"  writes  Mr.  Disraeli  to  tlie  Marylebone 
electors  in  1833,  "that  unless  tKe  public  burdens  are 
speedily  and  materially  reduced,  a  civil  convulsion 
most  occur,  I  am  desirouB  of  seeing  a  Parliamentary  ' 
Committee  appointed  to  revise  the  entire  system  of 
our  taxation,  with  the  object  of  relieving  industry 
from  those  encnmbrances  which  property  is  more 
capacitated  to  endure." 

"  He  had  loi^  been  of  opinion,"  says  Mr,  Disraeli, 
to  the  Aylesbury  farmers  in  1834,  "  that  a  conspiracy 
existed  among  certain  orders  in  the  country  against 
what  was  styled  the  Agricnltnral  interest." 

Is  not  the  Mr.  Disraeli  of  Marylebone,  and  1833,  as  i 
widely  separated  from  the  Mr,  Dismeli  of  Aylesbury,  / 
and  1834,  as  the  North  Pole  from  the  South?  He' 
denounces  in  1834,  as  conspirators,  the  men  whom  in 
1833  he  sought  as  allies  :  a  fanatic  devotee  of  urban 
interests  in  1833,  he  is  an  equally  fanatic  devotee  of 
rural  interests  in  1834. 

The  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  Conservative 
party  appears  to  have  had  the  effect  about  this  time 
of  making  Mr.  Disraeli  seriously  think  of  abandoning 
the  double  game  of  Liberal  in  town  and  Conservative 
in  country ;  but  for  a  while  he  still  hdd  himself  open 
to  offers  from  either  political  party. 

"The  Chancellor  called  on  me  yesterday,"  writes 

Mr.  Greville,*  on  December  6,  1834,  "about  getting 

young  Disraeli  into  Parliament  (through  the  means 

of  George  Bentinck]  for  Lynn.    I  had  told  him  Qeorge 

*  Uenoin,  ill.  170.    Foorth  edition. 
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WKnted  a  good  maa  to  assist  in  tnnung  oat  William 
Lennox,  and  he  euggeeted  the  above-mentioned 
gentleman,  whom  he  called  a  friend  o£  Chandos.  His 
pohtical  principles  must,  however,  he  in  abeyaiice,  for 
he  said  that  Durham  was  doing  all  he  could  to  get 
him,  bj  the  offer  of  a  seat  and  so  forth ;  if,  therefore, 
he  is  undecided,  and  wavering  between  Chandos  and 
Dorham,  he  mast  be  a  mighty  impartial  personage. 
I  don't  think  sQch  a  man  will  do,*  though  jost  Boch  as 
Lyndhurst  would  be  connected  with." 

Lord  Dm-ham,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  readers 
of  this  generation,  was  recognised  in  1834  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  Badicaliam ;  indeed,  of  the  Whig 
aristocrats,  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  distinctly 
pledged  to  Household  Suffrage  and  Vote  by  Ballot. 
Of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  something  has  been  said 
already  J  suffice  it  to  add  that  he  was  oue  of  the 
stubborn  band  of  Tories  who  denounced  Sir  Bobert 
Feel  when  he  passed  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
fought  the  battle  against  Bef orm  after  the  Tory  leaders 
had  left  the  &eld.  Lrad  Durham  was  a  Badical  leader 
among  Whigs;  Lord  Chandos,  an  ultra-Tory  leader 
among  Tories ;  the  politician  who  wavered  between 
the  two  might  well  be  called  "mighty  impartial." 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  week  or  so  after 
the  entry  in  Mr.  Greville'a  diary,  Mr.  Disraeh  had 
'  made  his  choice,  and  that  he  chose  to  be  a  Tme 
;  Blue.  On  December  16,  he  dehv««d  a  long  speech  at 
Wycombe,  the  repreaeutation  of  which  he  was  for  a 
third  time  seeking.    In  that  speech  be  said  not  one 
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word  about  TrienniRl  ParliamentB  or  Vote  by  Ballot ; 
the  entire  addreea  was  one  long  argument  in  favour  of 
the  new  Tory  Admimetration. 

We  are,  fortunately,  not  left  to  mere  newspaper 
reports  for  an  acooont  of  thia  speech.  With  his 
chatscteristic  belief  in  the  importAnce  of  everything 
he  said  and  did,  Mr.  Disraeli  afterwards  published  it  in 
pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  "  The  CriaiB  Eiamined." 
The  speech  was,  as  I  have  sud,  for  the  most  part  a 
strong  plea  in  favour  of  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  which  had  just  come  into  power ;  but  it  contained 
some  expressions  of  opinion  which  the  cautious  leader 
of  the  ConservatiTe  party  would  not  much  care  to  have 
heard. 

Ireland,  at  that  period,  as  so  often  since  and  before, 
was  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Ministers;  and  the 
scandal  of  the  Irish  Church  was  the  prominent  part 
of  the  Irish  problem.  In  these  days,  the  tithes  still 
existed,  and  their  collection  was  attended  with  scenes 
of  wild  disorder  and  terrible  cruelty,  and  sometimes 
with  murderous  encounters.  Mr.  Disraeli  sympathised 
in  "  The  Crisis  Examined "  most  strongly  with  the 
hate  of  the  Irish  tithes,  which  was  then  felt  by  every 
man  of  just  and  humane  feeling;  and  he  gave,  like- 
wise, a  hearty  adhesion  to  the  prevalent  project  for 
reducing  somewhat  the  bloated  proportions  of  the  Irish 
Church. 

"Twelve  monthe,  there/ore,"  he  said,  "must  Tiotpaga 
over  vritkout  the  very  name  of  tithes  in  that  country  " — 
Ireland — "  being  abolished  for  ever  ;  nor  do  I  deem  it 
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less  urgent  that  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  that 
country  should  be  at  once  proportioned  to  the  popu- 
lation which  it  serves.'^*  I  ask  the  reader  to  carefully 
mark  this  declaration  of  opinion. 

Equally  zealous  was  Mr.  Disraeli  that  the  usurpations 
of  the  Church  in  England  should  be  reduced  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  Dissenters. 

''As  for  the  question  of  the  Church  rate/'  he  said, 
^^itis  impossible  that  we  can  endure  that  every  tims  one 
is  levied,  a  town  should  present  the  scene  of  a  contested 
election.  The  rights  of  the  Establishment  must  be 
respectedy  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Establishment  itself 
that  flagrant  scandal  must  be  removed,"  t 

Here,  again,  I  ask  the  reader  to  take  particular  note 
of  Mr.  Disraeli^s  expression  of  opinion. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance,  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  discussed  in  this  speech,  was  whether 
Peel,  now  that  he  was  in  office,  would  be  justified  in 
passing  measures  to  which  he  had  been  hostile  in 
opposition.  Mr.  Disraeli  decides  this  question  em- 
phatically in  the  affirmative. 

''  The  truth  is,  gentlemen,^'  he  said, ''  a  statesman  is 
the  creature  of  his  age,  the  child  of  oircumstance,  the 
creation  of  his  times.  A  statesman  is  essentially  a 
practical  character ;  and  when  he  is  called  upon  to  take 
office,  he  is  not  to  inquire  what  his  opinions  might  or 
might  not  .have  been  upon  this  or  that  subject — ^he  is 
only  to  ascertain  the  needful  and  the  beneficial,  and 
the  most  feasible  manner  in  which  affairs  are  to  be 
*  1834  edition,  6.  f  ^^-  S. 
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carried  on.  The  fact  is,  the  conduct  and  opinions  of 
pnblic  men  at  different  periods  of  their  career  mnst 
not  be  too  cnrionsly  contrasted  in  a  free  and  aepiring 
country.  The  people  have  their  passions,  and  it  ts 
even  the  duty  of  pvhlic  men  occasionally  to  adopt  sen' 
timenta  fcith  which  tkey  do  not  sympathise,  because  the 
people  must  have  leaders.  ....  I  langh,  therefore,  at 
the  ohjection  against  a  man  that,  at  a  former  period  of 
his  career,  he  advocated  a  poEcy  different  to  bis  pre- 
sent one :  all  I  seek  to  ascertain  ie  whether  his  present 
policy  be  juBt,  necessary,  expedient;  vrhether,  at  the 
present  moment,  be  is  prepared  to  serve  the  cotmtry 
according  to  its  present  necessities."  " 

*  Ibid.  1G-1T.  Id  this  speech  waa  contained  the  famoni  Dacnw 
ilmile — one  of  the  first  specimenB  of  that  power  of  satirical  iltuatra- 
tiou  which  Lord  Beaconafield  has  found  so  nsefnl  in  his  career.  "  Tie 
Beform  Ministr;,  indeed  t"  said  Mr.  Disraeli.  "  Why,  Karcel;  an 
original  member  of  that  celebrated  CaMnet  remained.  Ton  re- 
member,  gentlemen,  the  story  of  Sir  John  Cntler'a  silk  hose.  These 
famous  stockings  remind  me  of  this  tamons  ministry  ;  for  really 
between  Hobhonse  darns,  and  EUice  botchinga,  I  hardly  can  decide 
whether  the  hose  are  dlk  or  worsted.  Ti^  Reform  Ministry  1  I  dare 
say  now  some  of  yon  hare  heard  ol  Ur.  Dncrow,  that  celebrated 
gentleman  who  rides  npon  eii  horses.  What  a  prodigions  achieve- 
ment 1  It  seems  impossible,  bat  yoa  hare  confidence  in  Ducrow  I 
Yoa  fly  to  witness  it ;  nnfortaoately,  one  of  the  horses  is  ill,  and  a 
donkey  is  snbstitnted  in  its  place.  Bat  Dncrow  is  still  admiiablej 
there  he  is,  hounding  along  in  a  spangled  jacket  and  cork  slippers  I 
The  whole  town  is  mad  to  see  Dacrow  riding  at  the  same  time 
on  six  horses  ;  bnt  now  two  more  of  the  steeds  are  seized  with  the 
stingers,  and  lo  I  three  jackasses  in  their  st«ad  I  Still  Ducraw 
persists,  and  stlU  annonncea  to  the  public  that  he  will  ride  round  ia 
circus  every  night  on  six  iteeda.  At  last,  all  the  horses  are  knocked 
np,  and  cow  there  are  lial(-*-do2en  donkeys.  What  a  change  I 
Behold  the  hero  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  spangled  jacket  thrown 
on  one  side,  the  cork  slippers  on  the  other  I  Puffing,  panting, 
ud  persi^rii^,  he  pokes  one  cnllen  brute,  thwacks  another,  cnSs  a 
6 
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A  third  time  Mr.  Disraeli  was  defeated^  both  Mr. 
Smitli  and  Colonel  Grey  having  again  received  more 
votes.*  • 

Bat,  still  nnconquered,  he  showed  in  the  very  hour 
of  defeat  that  spirit  of  elastic  self-confidence,  and 
that  patient  steadiness  of  purpose,  to  which  he  owes  so 
much  of  his  lifers  success. 

^'  He  had,''  he  said  at  a  Conservative  dinner  about 
a  fortnight  after  his  defeat — ''  He  had  made  two 
struggles  for  the  independence  of  Wycombe,  and  he 
was  prepared,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  to  make  a 
third.  (Cheers.)  He  was  not  at  all  disheartened; 
he  did  not  in  any  way  feel  like  a  beaten  man.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  he  was  used  to  it.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  He  would  say  of  himself  with  the  famous 
Italian  general,  who  being  asked  in  his  old  age  why 
he  was  always  victorious,  replied,  it  was  because  he 
had  always  been  beaten  in  youth.    (Loud  applause.) ''  t 

third,  and  corses  a  fourth,  while  one  brays  to  the  audience,  and 
another  rolls  in  the  sawdust.  Behold  the  late  Prime  Minister 
and  the  B^orm  Ministry  I  The  spirited  and  snow-white  steeds  have 
gradually  changed  into  an  equal  number  of  sullen  and  obstinate 
donkeys.  While  Ifr.  Merryman,  who,  like  tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
once  the  very  life  of  the  ring,  now  lies  his  despairing  length  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  with  his  jokes  exhausted  and  his  bottle 
empty  1  ''—Ibid.  29—31.  In  the  title-page  of  the  **  Crisis  Examined," 
as  weU  as  in  that  of  other  works  of  his  youth,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
describes  himself  as  "  Disraeli  the  Younger.'* 

♦  The  numbers  were— Smith,  288  ;  Grey,  147  ;  Disraeli,  128. 

t  Bucki  Herald,  Jan.  31,  1835. 
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CHAPTER  V.  <*■ 

BEACHINQ  THE  NADIB.  ;/ 

T&B  year  1635  is  one  to  -which  Hr.  Diar&eli  mof'^ool: 
back  occasionaJJy  with  feelings  of  poign&nt  pA'>  ^^ 
that  year  he  reached  hia  nadir.  ,  '-' 

In  1 834  he  published  "  The  Bevolationar^pict." 
He  had  already  given  the  world  abundant  jCoi  of  a 
conceit,  both  political  and  literary,  that  1*8  a]ni08t\ 
eap^hnman.  Bnt "  The  Hevolutionary  BpitJ^'  eclipsed 
all  previous  performanceB. 

The  preface  to  that  poem  is  perhaps  theinost  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  writing  that  has  ever  been  penned  by 
any  man,  not  admittedly  a  lunatic  or  an  imbecile.  "  lb 
was  on  the  plains  of  Troy,"  it  begins,  "that  I  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  this  work."* 

Mark,  first,  the  mw  en  acme.  The  plains  of  Troy  I 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  his 
work,  and  himaelf,  that  he  must  select  as  the  birthplace 
of  his  poem  the  most  remarkable  spot  on  the  whole 
earth :  he  stands  with  his  epic  in  his  hand,  the  CMitral 
figure,  at  the  centre  of  the  universe  I 

"Wandering,"  proceeds  Mr.  Disraeli,  ''ova:  that 
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Ulostrioos  scene,  snrroaiided  by  the  tombs  of  heroes 
\.iid  by  the  confluence  of  poetic  streams,  my  masing. 
houghts  clustered  round  the  memory  of  that  im- 
lortal  song,  to  which  all  creeds  and  coantriea  alike  re- 
4ind,  which  has  vanqoished  Chance  and  defied  Time, 
Droning  myself,  perchance  too  rashly,  in  that  excited 
h^,  a  Poet,  I  cursed  the  destiny  that  liad  placed  me 
in  ^  age  that  boasted  of  being  anti -poetical.  And 
■whi  my  Fancy  thus  struggled  with  my  Reason,  it 
flasb^  across  my  mind,  like  the  lightning  which 
was  \^  playing  over  Ida," — thus  Nature,  in  one  of 
her  si>liiuest  moods,  is  pressed  into  aerrice :  flashes  of 
lightnig  J  Mr.  Disraeli  j  the  plains  of  Troy — these  are 
the  ma^iificent  stage  directions — "  it  flashed  across 
my  mini  ,like  the  lightning  which  was  then  playing 
over  Ida,  that  in  those  great  poems  which  rise,  the 
pyramids  -i  poetic  art,  amid  the  falling  and  fading 
splendonr  if  less  creations,  the  Foot  hath  ever  em- 
bodied the  spirit  of  his  Time.  Thus  the  most  heroic 
incident  of  an  heroic  age  produced  in  the  Iliad  an 
Heroic  Epick;  thas,  the  consolidation  of  the  most 
superb  of  Empires  produced  in  the  ^neid  a  Political 
Epick ;  the  revival  of  Learning,  and  the  birth  of  ver- 
nacular Genius,  presented  ns  in  the  Divine  Comedy 
with  a  National  Epick;  and  the  Reformation  and  its 
consequences  called  from  the  rapt  lyre  of  Milton  a 
Religions  Epick.  And  the  spirit  of  my  time,  shall  it 
alone  be  nncelebrated  T  Standing  upon  Asia,  and 
gazing  upon  Eorope,  with  the  broad  Hellespont  alone 
between  us,  and  the  shadow  of  Night  descending  on 
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the  moDiitains  "— Nature  pressed  into  semoe  again 
— "these  mighty  continents  appeared  to  me  as  it 
were  the  Biral  Principles  of  Government,  that  at  pre- 
sent contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.  '  What ! ' 
I  exclaimed,  '  is  the  Bevolntion  of  France  a  less  im- 
portant event  than  the  siege  of  Troy?  Is  Napoleon 
a  lees  interesting  character  than  Achilles  f  For  me 
remains  the  Revolutionary  Epiek."* 

Homerj  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton,  and  Mr.  Disraeli — the 
niad,  the  ^neid,  the  Divine  Comedy,  Paradise  Lost, 
and  the  Revolutionary  Gpick  I — was  there  ever  sach 
strangely  assorted  company  ? 

We  can  imagine  the  efEect  snch  a  preface  produced 
in  1834.  Up  to  that  year  Mr.  Disraeli  had  practi- 
cally given  proof  of  little  beyond  his  own  conceit. 
"  Contarini  Fleming "  was  in  great  part  nonsense, 
"Alroy"  was  nonsense,  "Vivian  Grey's"  cleverness 
was  obscured  by  extravagance  and  vanity ;  and  the 
author  of  all  this  mediocre  stuS  declares  himself  the 
successor  of  the  Father  of  Poetry  ! 

Let  US  remember,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  corre- 
sponding pretentiousness  of  appearance  and  tone,  the 
iiowing  ringlets  and  the  D'Orsay  garments,  the  affecta- 
tion of  keeping  the  best  company  and  drinking  the 
finest  wines :  let  as  remember  this,  and  we  can  well 
understand  the  bitter  dislike  and  contempt  which  were  1 
excited  by  the  Disraeli  of  183i. 

The  "Revolutionary  Epick"  fully  carries  out  the 
promise  of  the   preface.     Jjke  the   preface,  void  of 
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idea  and  inflated  in  language^  it  confirms  the  im- 
preBsion  tliat  it  is  the  work  of  a  mind  at  once  impotent 
and  ambitious. 

"  I  am  not/'  wrote  our  poet^  "  one  who  finds  con- 
solation for  the  neglect  of  my  contemporaries  in  the 
imaginary  plaudits  of  a  more  sympathetic  Posterity. 
The  public  will  then  decide  whether  this  work  is 
to  be  continued  and  completed;  and  if  it  pass  in 
the  negative^  I  shall,  without  a  pang,  hurl  my  lyre 
to  Idmbo.^'*  The  public  has  passed  in  the  nega- 
tive, to  use  Mr.  Disraeli's  strange  phrase,  and  the 
lyre,  accordingly,  ^has  been  hurled  to  Inmbo.  A 
second  edition  was  published  about  twenty  years  after 
the  i^pearance  of  the  first,  but  not  in  obedience 
to  a  demand  from  the  public.  It  was  published  to 
carry  out  an  idea  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  we  shall  afterwards  discuss,  not  wholly 
without  edification. 

Towards  the  close  of  1834,  Mr.  Disraeli  had,  it  will 
be  remembered,  already  ceased  to  be  ^'mighty  im- 
partial,'' and  had  given  indications  of  emerging  from 
Badicalism  into  the  full  splendour  of  a  ''  True  Blue." 
As  yet,  however,  he  had  not  openly  and  irrevocably 
declared  himself.  He  had  made  speeches  at  Tory 
gatherings,  but  if  he  abused  the  Whigs,  he  let  the 
Radicals  alone.  He  had,  in  his  speech  at  the  Wycombe 
election  of  1834,  omitted  all  mention  of  Trifomial 
Parliaments  and  Vote  by  Ballot ;  but  he  had  certainly 
abstained  from  any  condemnation  of  those  Radical 
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sostroms.  The  moment,  however^  had  at  last  come 
when  he  thought  he  might  once  and  for  erer  throw  ofE 
the  Radical  mask. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  called  to  the  head  of  the  Q-overn- 
ment  in  November,  1834^  was  compelled  b^  an  adverse 
vote  to  resign  in  April  o£  the  following  year.  In  the 
new  Qovemment  formed  by  Ijord  Melbonme,  Mr. 
Henry  Laboachere  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint. 
When  Mr.  Labonchere,  on  taking  office,  appealed  for 
re-election  to  the  electors  of  TaantoQj  he  found  himself 
opposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Some  astonishment  was  created  by  the  boldness  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  enterprise;  for  Mr.  Laboachere  was 
not  an  unimportant  member  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
had  a  good  parliamentary  reputation,  and  had  been 
returned  five  times  already  by  the  constituency  of 
Taunton.  But  Mr,  Disraeli  was  wiser  than  his  critics. 
M.  Emile  de  G-irardin,  we  are  told  by  M.  Louis  Blanc," 
regarded  a  deal  with  Armand  Carrel  as  a  bonne  foritme. 
The  originator  of  newspaper  advertisements  in  France, 
mi^erstood  the  art  of  self -puffing  well ;  but  not  a  bit 
better  than  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  has  advanced  himself  | 
from  obscurity  partly  by  the  indicioos  selection  of{ 
eminent  opponents. 

Still  more  aatoniHliment  was  created  by  the  poli- 
tical character  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  chose  to  appear. 
"  Mr.  Disraeli,"  wrote  the  Taunton  Courier,  a  Liberal 
journal,  (April  22nd,  1835,)  "  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  Conservative  Club  in  LondoUj  and  to  which 
*  "  Hiotoire  de  Dix  Jaa,"  y.  61. 
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body  of  gentlemen  this  borough  is  indebted  for  his 
visit  on  the  present  occasion/'  What !  the  'proUgi 
of  (yConnell  and  Hume;  the  writer  of  the  Radical 
address  to  Marylebone,  and  "Wiiat  is  He?";  the 
advocate  of  Triennial  Parliaments  and  Vote  by  Ballot, 
an  avowed  nominee  of  a  Conservative  Club — it  was 
incredible  I 

First,  a  gentleman  came  forward  to  express  absolute 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Taunton  Courier.  "Mr. 
Disraeli/'  he  wrote,  "  is  a  Liberal,  pud  a  member  of 
the  Westminster  Reform  Club."  * 

"  So  the  Tories,"  wrote  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
April  25, 1835,  "have  started  Mr.  Disraeli  at  Taunton 

♦  "  To  the  Bditor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

"  Sir, — In  your  journal  of  to-day,  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Taunton  Courier ^  that  D' Israeli  the  Younger  had  been  sent 
to  that  borough  by  the  Conservative  Club,  to  oppose  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Labouchere.  This  statement  (so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Con- 
servative Club  is  concerned,  must,  I  think,  be  a  gross  mistake, 
seeing  that  Mr.  D'Israeli  professes  to  be  a  Liberal,  and  in  proof 
thereof  is  actually  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Reform  Club,  esta> 
blished  last  year  in  Great  G«orge  Street,  Westminster,  by  Messrs. 
Tennyson,  Hume,  and  others  of  the  Liberal  party.  Nay,  more,  pro- 
posed to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Marylebone,  and,  on  being 
told  that  his  principles  were  considered  somewhat  doubtful,  he  upon 
a  recent  occasion  put  forth  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  What  is  He  ? '  in 
which  he  recommends  triennial  Parliaments,  election  by  ballot,  and 
that  the  Tories  should  coalesce  with  Radicals.  I  refer  you  to  the 
pamphlet  itself  rather  than  to  extracts,  and  although  it  is  as  ambi- 
guously worded  as  the  most  dexterous  trimmer  could  wish,  yet,  coupling 
the  above  extracts  with  the  fact  of  its  having  been  written  expressly 
with  the  view  to  recommend  the  writer  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
the  electors  of  Marylebone,  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  its  author 
is  now  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Conservative  Club. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"An  Electoe  op  Westminster." 
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to  oppose  Mr.  lAboachere,  ,  ,  ,  .  and  report  saya  that 
they  have  supplied  him  liber&lly  with  the  sinews  oE 
war.  ....  Is  he  making  a  c&tspaw  of  the  Tories,  or 
are  they  making  one  of  him  f  " 

Mr.  Disraeli,  howerer,  was  preparing  for  himself 
far  more  violent  and  memorable  attacks.  In  the 
course  of  his  canvass,  he  made  a  most  foolish  speech, 
in  which  he  attacked  O'Connell  in  very  severe  terms. 
He  called  the  Irish  Tribune  an  incendiary  and  a 
traitor.  The  nomiaation  took  place  on  April  27;  and 
Mr.  Disraeli,  after  he  had  been  proposed  and  seconded, 
made  some  attempt,  as  will  be  seen,  to  repair  the  error 
of  bis  electioneering  indiscretions. 

This  nomination  speech  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  startling  even  Lord  Beaconsfield  ever  delivered ; 
and  it  required  even  all  the  peculiar  form  of  courage 
with  which  he  is  gifted,  to  make  some  of  its  state- 
menta  without  faltering. 

The  "  Crisis  Examined "  was  published  in  the 
December  of  1834j  this  Taunton  speech  was  de- 
livered in  April  of  1835 — that  is,  four  or  fiv6  months 
after.  Yet  Mr.  Disraeli  had  in  this  short  period 
made  a  complete  change  in  his  opinions  on  some  \ 
of  the  most  important  and  pressing  questions  of  the  j 
time. 

Take  ihe  qnestion  of  the  Irish  Church. 

In  the  "  Crisis  Examined,"  as  will  be  remembered, 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment in  that  country  " — Ireland — "  should  be  at 
once  proportioned  to  the  population  which  it  serves." 
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,  In  the  Taunton  speech^  he  says  on  this  same  sub- 
jecjt, — 

''I  cannot  understand  the  principle  by  which  the 
Whigs  would  reform,  as  they  call  it,  the  Church 
of  Ireland!  It  appears  to  me  that  they  offered  a 
premium  to  the  Whiteboys  to  destroy  the  Protestants. 
(Cheers  from  the  Blues.)  If  forty-nine  souls  are 
not  worthy  to  be  saved,  whilst  fifty  are,  I  thipk  we 
shall  soon  have  no  congregations  in  Ireland  which 
exceed  the  Popish  tariff  of  salvation.''  * 

Take  the  question  of  the  Irish  Tithes. 

In  the  '^  Crisis  Examined,''  he  said,  it  will  be 
remembered, — 

''Twelve  months,  therefore,  must  not  pass  over 
without  the  very  name  of  tithes  in  that  country" 
—Ireland — ^"  being  abolished  for  ever." 

Well,  not  twelve,  but  only  five  months  have  passed, 

and  here  is  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  to  say  on 

» 

this  same  question  :— 

''If  the  Irish  Church  has  always  been  the  intolerable 
nuisance  it  is  described,  why  has  this  nuisance  been  so 
lately  discovered?  It  is  upon  record  that,  twenty 
years  ago,  tithes  were  paid  more  readily  than  rents  are 
now  in  England.  Grentlemen,  it  is  agitation  that  has 
made  the  nuisance,  and  it  is  the  Whig  party  who  for 
their  own  ends  have  encouraged  the  agitation." 

Now  this  entire  change  of  opinion  is  strange  enough ; 
but  there  is  something  that  makes  it  stranger.     In 

*  DoT»d  Omwty  Chnmide^  April  80, 1836,  qaoted  in  Morning  PoUf 
Mizch  2, 1886. 
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this  interral  of  five  months  between  the  "Criais 
Examiiied"  and  the  Taunton  epeecli,  a  terrible 
occnrrence  took  place,  wbich  ongbt  to  bare  shaken 
anybody  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  Tithea,  and 
most  strongly  confirmed  anybody  who  had  been 
hitherto  opposed  to  them. 

The  speech  of  which  the  "  Crisis  Examined"  was 
a  repablication,  was  delirered  on  December  16, 1834. 
In  the  ISmea  of  December  19  there  is  an  acconnt  of 
a  Tithe  affray  in  Ireland,  in  which  thirteen  persons 
were  killed,  seven  desperately  woanded,  and  twenty 
others  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  Among  those 
victims  to  the  Tithe  were  at  least  two  women,  and  the 
accounts  given  of  the  whole  occurrence  are,  without 
exaggeration,  ^palling.* 

Here  then  is  the  plain  statement  of  Kr.  Disraeli's 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  On  December  16,  ISS*,  he 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  declared  that  the  veiy 

*  Let  me  make  a  qnotatioa  or  two  from  the  aoconnta  published  by 
thelfaiM:— 

"  The  SautJiern  Seporttr  contaios  the  names  and  deecriptdona 
of  Mven  dangeroiuily  wounded,  and  thirteen  killed,  now  lying  in 
the  temporary  morgus  «t  Bathcannack,  where  three  caronera  are 
officiating  under  ciicumBt«nces  of  the  most  painful  interest,  described 
In  three  sentencee  in  a  despatch  receired  in  Cork  on  Saturday,  dated 
oua  o'clock — 'The  town  is  full  of  military.'  'A  flery  diaausaiaa  is 
going  on  before  the  three  coronen.'  '  The  excitement  ia  terrible.' 
Ita  correspondent  states — '  To  describe  the  state  of  the  ooontiy  since 
the  trsgio  occnrrence  wu  enacted  Is  not  In  the  power  of  the  writer. 
The  shopa  in  Watergrau  TTill  and  Rathoormack  are  generally  closed  ; 
business  of  every  kind  suspended ;  not  a  cow.  a  horse,  a  sheep,  or  a 
pig  to  be  seen  for  miles.  The  people  are  dark  and  sullen,  desperate 
and  Teckleie.  One  old  man,  in  the  presence  of  the  writer,  was  aur- 
ronnded  by  sereral  scores  of  peasants,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  im< 
precated  the  Tengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  destroyen  of  his  children. 
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name  of  tithes  should  be  abolished  for  e^er  in  Ireland 
before  twelve  months  had  elapsed.  On  the  very  heels 
of  that  declaration  comes  a  massacre^  attended  by 
surroondings  of  an  appalling  and  heartrending  nature. 
And  the  direct  cause  of  this  massacre  is  the  Irish 
Tithe  system. 

Yet  on  April  17  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Disraeli 
contradicts  his  own  expression  of  opinion^  and  is  deaf 
to  the  thunderous  confirmatio^L  which  the  Bathcormack 
massacre  had  given  to  that  opinion. 
/  "If  there  be  anything/'  says  Mr.  Disraeli  in  this 
isame  Taunton  speech,  "  on  which  I  pique  myself,  it  is 
iny  consistency !  '^  * 

Let  us  next  advance  to  the  explanation  of  his 
change  as  a  thorough  "True  Blue''  at  Taunton,  from 
the  Eadical  candidate  for  Wycombe,  who  advocated 
Ti'iennial  Parliaments,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  all  the 
other  destructive  Radical  "  cries." 

"Gentlemen,"   he  said,  "if  there  be  anything  on 

Another  offered  np  an  oath  that  he  would  not  die  tiU  the  blood  in 
which  he  that  moment  knelt  was  avenged.  The  feeling  is  intense,  the 
people  are  quite  careless  of  their  lives.  They  are  incommunicative, 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  observed  not  to  shed  a  tear.*  We 
subjoin  what  follows  on  the  same  subject  from  the  correspondent  of 
the  Dublin  Evening  Pott :  *  I  went  up  to  inspect  the  haggard  where 
the  carnage  occurred,  and  so  awful  a  spectacle  I  never  witnessed. 
The  straw  all  saturated  with  human  gore,  so  that  the  blood  oozed 
through  the  straw  on  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and,  shocking  to  relate, 
the  widow  Collins  was  seen  to  kiss  the  blood  of  her  sons,  imprecating 
God's  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  her  children.  Another  man 
have  I  seen  stamping  his  foot  on  the  blood  of  his  brother,  and  saying, 
**  The  man  that  shed  this,  my  brother's  blood,  shall  drink  his  own 
blood  if  I  Uve."  * " 
*  Dwitt  County  ChronicU^  April  3Q,  1835. 
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whicti  I  pique  myself,  it  is  my  consistency.  (Loutl 
clieerB.)  Well,  I  sliall  be  ready  to  prove  my  con- 
eiatency,  either  in  tlie  House  of  CommonB  or  on  the 
bastings  of  Taimton.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every  man  may 
be  attacked  once,  hot  no  one  ever  attacked  me  twice. 
(Cheers.)  Here  is  my  consistency,  I  have  alTrays 
opposed  with  my  ntmost  energy  the  party  of  which 
my  hon.  opponent  is  a  distinguished  member.  That 
party  I  have  opposed  for  reasons  I  am  prepared  to 
give  and  to  nphold.  I  look  upon  the  Wh^e  as  an 
anti-national  party.  .  .  .  When  I  first  entered  into 
public  life,  I  found  the  high  places  of  the  realm  fiUed 
by  the  party  of  which  my  opponent  is  a  member.  .  .  . 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  oppose  the  Whigs,  and 
to  ensure  ^eir  discomfiture,  and,  if  possible,  their 
destruction  as  a  party.  (Murmurs,  and  lond  cheers.) 
There  was  then  no  constitutional  opposition  to  keep  the 
Government  in  check.  That  great  Tory  party,  which 
is  now  BO  strongly  constituted,  was  a  shattered,  a 
disabled,  and  a  disheartened  fragment,  self-confessing 
their  own  inability  to  carry  on  the  King's  government, 
and  annooncing  the  impending  revolution.  Gentle- 
men, had  I  been  a  political  adventurer,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  join  the  Whigs;  but  conscientiously 
believing  that  their  policy  was  in  every  respect  per- 
nicious, I  felt  it  my  duty  to  oppose  them.  But  how 
were  they  to  be  opposed  ?  Where  were  the  elements 
for  a  party  to  keep  the  Government  in  check  and  to 
bring  together  the  old  constitutional  balance?  I 
thought  they  existed  in  the  Liberal   Tories  and  in 
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those  independent  Beformers  who  had  been  returned 
to  Parliament  independentiy  of  the  Whigs.  I  laboured 
for  their  onion,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  Bemember  the 
Whig  policy.  They  had  a  packed  Parliament.  They 
had  altered  the  duration  of  Parliaments  once  before. 
...  I  wished  to  break  their  strength  by  frequent 
elections  and  frequent  appe^s  to  a  misgoremed 
people.  Therefore,  I  advocated  the  recurrence  to 
those  triennial  Parliamente  which  it  was  once  the 
proudest  boast  of  the  Tories  to  advocate.  I  wished  to 
give  the  country  gentlemen  a  chance  of  representing 
the  neighbouring  towns  where  they  are  esteemed,  in- 
stead of  the  nominees  of  a  sectarian  oligarchy.  There- 
fore I  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  in  the  only 
constituencies  willing  to  assume  it.  And  now  where  is 
my  inconsistency?  (Loud  cheers.)  .  .  .  The  mighty 
Whig  party,  which  had  consented  to  a  revolution  to 
gain  power,  fell  to  pieces.  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  the  object 
for  which  I  laboured  is  attained.  The  balance  of 
parties  is  restoredj  and  now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
longer  advocate  the  measures  in  question,  merely 
because  they  are  no  longer  necessary."  • 

Let  US  briefly  eiamine  the  defence  Mr.  Disraeli  gives 
of  the  change  in  his  opinions.  It  was  necessary, 
he  said,  to  create  an  Opposition  to  fight  against  the 
then  all-powerful  Whigs;  and  this  he  proposed  to  do 
by  producing  an  alliance  between  the  Radicals  and 
Liberal  Tories,  and  by  frequent  appeals  to  the  con- 
stituencies. 
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Firsts  let  us  remark  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
expedient.  Who  but  he  conld  have  ever  thought  of 
bringing  together  the  representatives  of  Conservative 
counties  and  Radical  towns^  the  farmer's  friends  and 
the  friends  of  the  working  man  7  Who  but  he  could 
think  of  proposing'  a  platform,  on  which  Lord 
Chandos  and  Joseph  Hume,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Daniel  (y Connelly  would  stand  side  by  side? 

And,  again,  what  was  the  object  of  this  alliance  7 
In  whose  interest  was  it  proposed?  Not  in  that  of 
both  parties;  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  venture  to  men- 
tion one  principle  which  united  both  parties.  Waa 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  Radicals  ?  Then  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  using  the  Tories  for  the  purposes  of  the  Radicals. 
In  the  interests  of  the  Tories  only  ?  Then  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  cheating  Mr.  Hume  into  playing  the  game  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

As  might  be  expected  from  one  playing  such  a\ 
double'  game,  Mr.  Disraeli  varied  his  plans  as  the  ' 
fortunes  of  the  two  parties  rose  and  fell.  In  1832, 
the  Tories  were  ''a  shattered,  a  disabled,  and  a  dis- 
heartened fragment ; ''  in  1832,  therefore,  the  Radicals 
were  playing  the  first,  and  the  Tories  only  the  second 
part,  in  Mr.  Disraeli^s  programme.  "  He  was  objected 
to,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  hustings  at  Wycombe  in 
1832,  ^^ .  .  .  .  because  of  his  alliance  with  the  Tories." 
The  "  Tories  had  tendered  him  their  support,  and,  if  they 
were  inclined  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  people,  and 
help  them  to  obtain  their  object,  would  he,  as  a  friend 
of  the  people^  be  justified  in  rejecting  their  aid?** 
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Thus,  then,  tho  Toriea  are  used  simply  for  "the 
purposes  of  the  people," — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Radicals. 

But  in  1835  the  Tories  had  completely  risen  from 
their  defeat,  and  had  once  more  become  a  great  party. 
'  Accordingly,  we  are  now  told  that  the  Radicals  were 
merely  used  to  "  serre  the  purposes "  of  the  Tories. 
"Gentlemen — The  object  for  which  I  laboured  is 
attained  ;  the  balance  of  parties  ia  restored  " — that 
is,  the  Toriea  are  once  more  strong;  "and  now, 
gentlemen,  I  do  no  longer  advocate  the  measures  in 
question,  simply  because  they  are  no  hnger  necessary." 
What  doea  this  mean,  but  that  the  cry  of  Triennial 
Parliaments  and  Vote  by  Ballot  was  put  forward 
merely  to  catch  the  Radic^  vote  for  the  Tory  party; 
and  that  the  Tory  party,  having  once  more  become 
strong,  these  baits  were  "no  longer  necessary." 
And  yet,  "with  matchless  impudence  of  face,"  Mr. 
Disraeli  winds  up  this  explanation  of  his  conduct 
by  confidently  asking — "Is  this  an  answer?  Is  this 
inconsistency  ?  " 

It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  this  defence  of  his, 
Mr.  Disraeli  dexterously  manages  to  so  mark  the 
difference  between  a  Reformer  and  a  Whig  as  to 
suggest  that  a  man  might  he  a  Keformer  and  yet  not 
be  a  Liberal.  I  have  already  shown  the  reader  the 
falseness  of  this  position;  and,  as  my  narrative  pro- 
ceeds, I  shall  heap  proof  on  proof  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
on  entering  public  life,  represented  himaelf  to  ho  a 
Iiiberal.     At  this  stage,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
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answer  which  he  made  to  the  accoBatioii  that  he  had 
formerlj  belonged  to  a  Liberal  dab.  His  answer  was 
a  pointblonk  denial -that  he  had  ever  belonged  to  that 
or  to  any  other  political  clab  in  his  life.* 

Now,  this  controTersy  as  to  whether  Mr.  Disraeli 
did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  Westminster  Clab,  is 
one  to  which  the  reader  ought  to  pay  particular 
attention.  It  la  in  the  first  place  important  bseaoBe 
of  the  character  of  that  club;  bnt  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  important  ia  another  respect.  Here  is  a  distinct 
issue  of  fact,  upon  which  mistake  is  impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  it  ia  an  issue  which  decides  irrevooably  in 
favonr  or  f^ainst  the  personal  veracity  of  the  persona 
engaged  in  it. 

The  "Westminster  Elector"  who,  on  the  nrst  an- 
Qooncement  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  candidature  at  Taunton, 
in  the  Conservative  interest,  had  stated  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  a  Liberal,  and  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster  Reform  Glnb,  immediately  after  the  Tannton 
speech,  returned  to  the  charge.  And  then  he  told 
this  startling  story.  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  said,  was 
elected  a  member  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Lytton  Biilwer,  M.P., — who  was  then,  and  remained 
ever  after,  a  Liberal, — being  seconded  by  Dr.  John 
Elmore,  "one  of  the  mo^  honest  reformers  in  the 

*  "  I  hare  klways  fongbt  tha  iMttle  Ot  the  people  froa  my  own 
KBoorces,  and  am  not  iadebled  to  «a<r  other  person  ftn'asliigletiirUiiiig, 
and  I  will  fight  ^ain  on  mf  owb  reioarcei,  and  neithei  that  clab  nor 
any  other  hag  stci  given  me  anjrthing.  ITo,  gentlemea,  or  tha  Weat- 
minater  Reform  Gab.  It  ia  a  dob  I  uerer  heard  of,  and  I  nerer 
belonged  to  a  political  dub  fn  mj  liie." 

7 
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kingdom."    He  neglected,  however,  to  pay  hia  sub- 

Bcriptioii;   bnt  at  last,  after  repeated    applications, 

sent    an    insolent    letter,    which    the    Weatminster 

Elector  gives  teztoallj.    Another  application  brought 

another  letter  from  Mr. '  Disraeli,  which    contained 

his  fee,  and  a  request  that  his  name  should  be  with- 

from  (he  clnb.      This  letter  thd  Westminster 

>T  also  giree  teztnally.     The  committee  refused 

;eiTe  a  sabscription  from  one  who  did  not  intend 

ake  use  of  the  club :  Mr.  Disraeli's  cheque  wag 

."ned ;  •   and  so   his   connection  with  the  West- 

iter  Beform  Club  ended. 

■lie  reader  wiU  probabi;  find  of  interest  the  entire  letter  from 
/estminster  Elector: — 

"What  IS  He? 

"  To  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  Morning  ChronieU. 

iz, — Tour   joom«l  of  to-ds;,  in  reporting   the   election  pro- 

ing»  fit  nnnton,  on  Honda;  last,  girea  me  to  nnderstand  that 

..  D'lsneli  solemnly  declared  '  upe»  kit  konom^'  tbathe  nerer  had 

Deen  a  member  of  the  WestmlDtAer  Betorm  Club.     This  nnqoalified 

SMertion  is,  no  doabt,  a  startling  one  to  jon,  after  the  information 

7on  bad  from  me  last  week ;  and  I  qnestioD  mnch  if  jaai  sorpriae 

at  it  will  In  any  waj  ceaae  when  I  Bnbmit  to  yon,  aa  I  now  do,  the 

following  facts   and  docnmenta     On  the  2nd   of  July  last,  Ht. 

D'Israeli  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Reform  Club, 

haring  been  proposed  by  his  friend  Hcni?  Lytton  Bulwer,   Esq., 

H.P.,  and  seconded  by  one  of  the  most  honest  reformers  in  the 

kingdom.  Dr.  John  Elmore.     Hue  election  was  intimated  to  him 

in  the  nsnal  way  by  the  Secretary  of  the  clnb,  with  a  request  to  pay 

his  entrance-money  and  sabscription.    The  latter  ceremony,  however, 

he  neglected  to  do ;  and  after  repeated  applications  for  the  money, 

a  letter,  ol  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  receiTed  by  the 

Becretaiy  of  the  club : — 

" '  3,  Park  Street,  Grosvonor  Square,  Jan.  2S. 
"'Sir, — Having  received  a  letter  from   you  this  morning,  ap- 
prising DK  that  I  am  a  threatened  defaulter  in  the  matter  of  the 
Westminster  Club,  I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  I  never  entered  the 
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The  reader  has  now  the  facts  on  both  eidea  in 
epistolary  controvergy  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the 
Westminster  BLector.  I  leave  him  to  form  his  own 
jad^ment. 

The  Taunton  candidature  not  only  drew  npon  Mr. 

*ra]la  of  the  dnb-hoiue  bat  once,  and  that  ns  irith  the  intentioii 
of  psTing  D17  Bdmisgion  fee  and  mbBcription,  On  that  occasion 
J  was  infonned  tliat  the  Secretar7  wm  absent  In  Ireland  \  u)d  I 
freely  confess  to  yau  that  I  was  then  unable  to  obtain  an;  sa^isfac- 
tor;  evidence  that  the  club  had  a  him&.fiie  existence.  If,  hawerer, 
I  have  been  acting  under  a  misapprehengion,  and  I  am  to  nnderatand 
that  the  clnb  really  exists,  withont  any  view  ctf  immediate  disso- 
Intion,  I  than  be  happy  to  forward  the  cheque  which  70a  leqnire. 
"'I  am, yooTB,  etc., 

" '  B.  D'ISBAELI.' 

"  80  wrote  Hr.  D'iBraeli  on  the  29th  Jannary,  in  reply  to  which 
he  was  informed  (bat  withoat  reminding  him  that  he  had  freqaented 
the  clnb,  employed  its  servants,  and  ol  otlier  particnlars  not  neces- 
'sary  here  to  mention),  that  tbe  clnb  not  only  was  in  existence,  bat 
with  certainty  of  success ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  on 
the  Sth  March  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Becretar;  : — 

" '  Sir, — I  enclose  yon  *  draft  for  the  stiro  yon  reqoire,  and  h 

my  engagementa  have  not  permitted  me  to  avail  myseU  of  the 

Westminster  Clnb,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  yonr  doing  me  the  favour 

of  withdrawing  my  name  from  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  society. 

" '  I  am,  Sir,  yonrs,  etc, 

"'B.  D'lSOAELI.'" 

The  cheque,  as  sent,  waa  immediately  retnmed,  with  the  asanrance 
that  if  it  did  not  snit  him  to  belong  to  the  club,  it  was  not  the 
wish  of  the  members  to  have  his  money.  Thns.the  matter  rests; 
and  contrnsting  the  facta  now  set  forth  with  Mr.  D'Tsracli's  decla- 
ration at  Tannton,  it  will,  I  apprehend,  be  nnneccsBar;  for  him  to 
nTJte  another  pamphlet  to  prove  to  the  world  "What  is  he  ?"  Ishoald 
add  that  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  alleges  himself  to  have 
seen  the  originals  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Disraeliwhicharcquotediii  the 
Weslmfnster  Elector's  letter.  Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  in  an  article  in  the 
N\ne(eenth  Century  (May  1S78,  pp.  912—915)  gives  some  interesting 
porticnlajB  with  regard  to  the  tAab,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  by 
the  Westminster  Elector,  prefacing  bis  revelations  by  the  statement, 
that  "their  antbenticity  is  beyond  qnestion,  becanse  tbey  are  extracted 
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Disraeli  numberless  sttacks  from  tlia  Liberal  press,* 
bat  provoked  agi&nt  in  invectiTe  to  an  erer-memorable 
reply. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  canTaBS,  Ifr.  Disraeli  had  taken 
up  against  Mr.  L&bonchere  tbefaTOorite  charge  against 
the  Whig  Ministers  of  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
O'ConneU.  In  doing  this,  he  was  impradent  enough, 
aa  I  have  already  said,  to  speak  of  th«  Irish  tribune 
as  an  "incendiary"  and  a  "traitor."  Apparently, 
he  soon  repented  of  his  language,  for  in  his  speech 
on  the  hnstinga,  as  has  been  seen,  he  endeaTonred 

from  the  origiBal  minate-book  of  ils  proCGedingB  which  ia  dot  before 
ne"  (912).  0(  the  members  of  the  clnti^  only  three,  he  says,  dow  sut- 
viTO— Mr.  IGchael  Bass.  U.P.,  Mr.  Kdmond  Bealet,  U.A.,  and  Lord 
Beaconafield.  He  shows  the  character  of  the  dnb  by  givii^  the 
name*,  of  its  foonderi,  among  whom  were  the  well-known  Alderman 
Wood,  Daniel  CConiieU,  and  Hr.  D.  W.  Harrej;  and  among  its 
memberi  were  Feargu  O'Connor,  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  and 
JoKph  Home  (912).  He  tben-^atill  quoting  from  the  mlnates — 
conGrmB  the  statement  of  the  "  Westminster  Elector '  aa  to  tho 
circamstances  of  Mr.  DiBraelfs  election  and  sabseqaent  vitb- 
dniwal  from  the  clnb  (913).  In  tiua  ooBtroTersy,  particQlar  attentioa 
onght  to  be  paid  to  the  dates.  It  was  on  the  6th  March  that  Mr. 
Diwaeli  finally  withdrew  from  the  Westminatw  Clnb;  the  speech 
denying  that  he  had  erer  belonged  to  it  was  made  on  April  17— a 
little  more  than  a  month  uCter. 
~   *  As  specimens,  I  give  two  qootatjona : — 

"  The  learned  anthor  of '  Tirian  Orey,' "  wrote  the  JAmtid^  ChrenieU 
(April  30,  lS3,'i),  commenting  on  the  letter  of  the  Westminster  Elector 
and  Mr.  Disraeli's  ^iceeh, "  has  some  advantagea  over  most  peiqde,  for 
he  seems  to  hare  succeeded  in  persnading  pablic  men,  of  principles 
the  most  opposite,  that  he  shared  their  opinions,  so  that  no  man 
knows  whether  his  knowledge  ii  derived  from  private  conSdenoe  or 
from  sonrces  accessible  to  all." 

"The  'Vivian  Grey"  of  flction,"  wrote  the  Qlehe  (May  3,  1836), 
"  is  now  the  '  '^vian  Qi«y '  of  politics.  .  ...  If  there  be  anyiAiHg, 
say 4  Mr.  D'lsrseli,  in  Us  speech  at  Taunton,  'enmhiek  Ipijuemyalf, 
it  it  my  omuitttntg,'     IIh*  maj,  perhaps,  be  deemed  conclnsive. 
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to  partmUf  "explam  his  langa&ge  away.*  It  is  quite 
possible,  then^  that  the  attack  on  O'ConneU  was  not 
quite  BO  Tenement  as  iraa  at  first  thought ;  or  that 
the  offensiveneas  of  the  form  in  which  the  attack  was 
clothed  ms  due  to  the  loose-tongned  heat  of  electioneer- 
ing. I  omit  no  consideration  that  might  extenuate 
the  language  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech.  Bat  though  I 
make  every  allowance  that  is  fair,  or  aren  conceivable, 
one  great  fact  remains  :  Mr.  Disraeli  attacked  the  man 
under  whose  political  auspices  he  had  been  anziouii 
to  enter  on  pohtical  life,  three  years  before.  The 
reader  has  seen  the  letter  of  O'Gonnell  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  took  care  to  have  placarded  over  the  streets 
of  Wycombe  in  1832.  Was  it  honest — was  it  manly 
— ^was  it  decent  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  attack  the  writer  of 
that  letter  ?  The  castigation  which  his  offence  brought 
down  was  severe,  terribly  severe ;  but  any  compasEiion 
for  his  sconi^ed  back  would  be  utterly  misplaced, 

Feople  are  kpt  to  piqoe  themaelTea  on  that  which  they  posaeaa  least 
Besidefl,  Mr.  D'Imaeli  here  eeems  to  do  himself  less  than  justice. 
Tbete  are  mamg  thingi  oa  which  he  piques  himself  quite  as  justly — 
to  say  the  least — aa  aa  his  great  poIlUcal  consiateacy.  He  piqnet 
himself  on  bis  rings,  and  on  his  ringlete,  his  faahioBsble  airs,  and  hia 
cotLBommate — modesty  I " 

*  "  Peihapa  I  may  take  the  opportiud^  of  explaining  to  that 
bonoarable  gentleman  who  seconded  my  opponent,  and  who  laid  so 
mocb  stress  on  the  obserration  that  the  Whigs  bad  seized  tbe  bloody 
hand  ot  O'Connell.  Is  It  powtble  that  so  elaborate  a  rbetorician  as 
the  bon.  gentleman  can  hare  literally  inpposed  that  Mr.  CConnell 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  tbe  House  of  Commons  with  his  bands 
reeking  with  goit^  or  that  the  Whig  Qoremment  crawled  npon  their 
knees  to  embrace  It  I  I  meant  they  had  formed  an  alliance  with  one 
wbose  policy  was  hostile  to  tbe  pieserTation  of  tbe  country,  who 
tbreatens  us  with  tbe  dismemberment  of  theempire,  which  cannot  take 
place  without  ■  dril  mi."— J)onet  CVwKy  CKnmieU,  April  30, 1830. 
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Before  giving  O'Conneirs  reply,  it  is  well  to  notice 
a  letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  from  a  Mr.  D. 
Ronayne,  which,  recapitulating  the  terms  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  reported  to  have  applied  to  O'Connell,  expresses 
the  strong  opinion  that  Mr.  DisraeU  must  have  been 
misrepresented;  " because,*' writes  Mr.  Ronayne,  "I 
can  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
applied  such  epithets  to  Mr.  (yConnell,  of  whom  he 
has  within  the  last  month  spoken  to  me  in  terms  of 
the  most  extravagant  admiration,  atid  at  the  same 
time  requested  of  me  to  communicate  to  Mr.  O'Gonnell 
on  the  first  opportunity  his  kind  remembrances  to  him, 
which  I  accordingly  did.'' 

If  Mr.  Bonayne  knew,  as  well  as  we  do  now,  in 
what  different  terms  Mr.  Disraeli  could  speak,  in 
December  at  Wycombe,  and  in  April  at  Taunton,  of 
such  momentous  questions  as  the  Irish  Church  and 
the  Irish  Tithes,  perhaps  he  would  never  have  found  it 
so  strange  that  he  should  thus  have  expressed  himself 
so  differently  within  a  short  space  with  regard  to 
(yConnell. 

And  now  for  the  speech  of  O'Connell.  It  was 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trades  Unions  in 
Dublin.  He  began  by  making  allusion  to  the  many 
attacks  which  were  daily  made  on  him  by  English 
speakers  and  English  journals.     He  then  went  on  : — 

"  I  must  confess  there  is  one  of  the  late  attacks  on 
me  which  excited  in  my  mind  agreat  deal  of  astonish- 
ment. (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  this — the  attack  lately  made 
at  Taunton  by  Mr.  D'Israeli.   (Hear.)   In  the  annals  of 
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political  tnrpitiide  there  ia  not  anytliing  desemng  the 
name  of  blackgoardiam  to  equal  that  attack  npon  me. 
What  ia  my  acqnaintamje  with  this  man  f  " 

And,  then,  O'OonneU  proceeda  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  having  written  a  letter  of  recommeadation  in 
favoor  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  electors  of  Wyoombe  in 
1832.  The  reader  has  seen  the  letterin  the  preceding 
chapter,  on  Lord  Beaconsfield'a  first  contest. 

"What  is  my  acquaintance  with  this  man?"  said 
CConnell.  "Just  this.  In  1831,  or  the  beginning 
of  1832,  the  borough  of  Wycombe  became  vacant. 
I  then  knew  him,  bat  not  personally — I  knew  hirn 
merely  as  the  author  of  one  or  two  novels.  He 
got  an  introduction  to  me,  and  wrote  me  a  letter 
Btatiug  that  I  was  a  Radical  reformer,  and  as  he 
was  also  a  Radical — (laughter) — and  was  going  to 
stand  npon  the  Badical  interest  for  the  borough  of 
Wycombe,  where  he  said  there  were  many  persons 
of  that  way  of  thinking  who  would  be  influenced 
by  my  opinion,  he  would  feel  obliged  by  receiving  a 
letter  from  me,  recommendatory  of  him  as  a  Badical. 
His  letter  to  me  was  so  distinct  upon  the  subject,  that 
I  immediately  complied  with  the  request,  and  com- 
posed as  good  an  epistle  as  I  could  in  his  behalf. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  letter-writing,  sir — (cheers  and 
laughter) — and  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  this  letter  so 
valuable  that  he  not  only  took  the  autograph,  but 
had  it  printed  and  placarded.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
ground  upon  which  he  canvassed  the  borough,  fie 
was,  however,  defeated,  but  that  was  not  my  fault. 
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(Laogliter.)  I  did  not  demand  gratitade  from  him, 
bnt  I  think  if  he  had  anj  feeling  of  his  own  he 
would  conceive  I  had  done  him  a  civility  at  leasts  if 
n6t  a  iervice^  which  ought  not  to  be  repaid  by  atrocity 
of  the  foulest  description.     (Hear^  hear.)  '^ 

Then  (yComiell  proceeds  io  trace  Mr.  Disraeli's 

career  through  some  cf  the  windings  vdth  which  the 

reader  has  been  made  &miliar> — ^how  he  started  as 

a.Badical  for  Marylebone^  and  how^  after  his  defeats 

/  as  a  Radical,  he  tried  the  game  of  Conservatism; 

'    and  then  CConnell  went  on : — 

"At  Taunton,  this  miscreant  had  the. audacity  to 
style  me  an  incendiaiy  I  Why,  I  was  a  greater  incen- 
diary in  1831  than  I  am  at  present,  if  I  ever  were 
one — (laughter) — and  if  I  am,  he  is  doubly  so  for 
having  employed  me.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Then  he 
calls  me  a  traitor.  My  answer  to  this  is — ^he  is  a  liar. 
/  (Cheers.)  He  is  a  liar  in  action  and  in  words.  His 
life  is  a  living  lie.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  his  species. 
•What  state  of  society  must  that  be  that  could  tolerate 
such  a  creature — Shaving  the  audacity  to  come  forward 
with  one  set  of  principles  at  one  time,  and  obtain  poli- 
tical assistance  by  reason  of  those  principles,  and  at 
another  to  profess  diametrically  the  reverse  ?  His  life, 
I  say  again,  is  a  Uving  Ue.  He  is  the  most  degraded 
of  his  species  and  kind;  and  England  is  degraded  in 
tolerating  or  having  upon  the  face  of  her  society  a 
miscreant  of  his  abominable,  foul,  and  atrocious  nature. 
(Cheers.)'' 

And,    finally,   there    came    that    terrible    allusion 
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to  Mr.  Disraeli'a  Hebrew  origin,  whidi  will  nerer  be 
foi^tten: — 

"  HiB  name  Bkowa  he  19  by  descent  a  Jew 

There  is  a  habit  of  underrating  that  great  nation — 
the  Jews.  ....  I  have  l^e  happiness  of  being  ac- 
qnainted  with  some  Jewish  families  in  London;  and 
among  them,  more  accompliahed  ladies,  or  more 
hnmane,  cordial,  high-minded,  or  better-edncated 
gentlemen,  I  have  never  met.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  will 
not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  when  I  speak  of 
Disraeli  as  the  descendant  of  a  Jew,  that  I  mean  to 
tamiah  him  on  that  account.  They  were  once  the 
chosen  people  of  Crod.  There  were  miscreants 
amongst  them,  however,  also,  and  it  must  have  cer- 
tainly been  from  one  of  those  that  Disraeli  descended. 
(Boars  of  laughter.)  He  possesses  just  the  qoalitiea 
of  the  impenitent  thief  who  died  upon  the  cross, 
whose  name,  I  verily  believe,  must  have  been  Disraeli.  > 
(Roars  of  laughter.)  For  aught  I  know,  the  present  I 
Disraeli  is  descended  from  him,  and  with  the  im- 
pression that  he  is,  I  now  forgive  the  heir-at-law  of 
the  blasphemous  thief  who  died  npoa  the  cross. 
(Loud  cheers,  mingled  with  laughter.)" 

(yConnell'a  attack  on  Mr.  Disraeli  found  its  way 
into  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom,  and — 
like  the  attacks  by  great  minds — would,  even  if  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  then  died,  have  probably  secured  for  him 
an  immortality  of  infamy. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  assault ;  we  now  know 
enough  of  the  assailed  to  iudge  of  its  effect.     Liordi> 
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nately  vaia^  fatally  vindictive^  conscions  of  command- 
ing powers^  and  yet  whipped  in  the  most  public 
pillory,  amid  the  derisive  laughter  and  applause  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  passed,  at  this  period, 
through  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  humiliation,  and  despair. 
His  first  step  seems  to  show  that  his  fury  had  for 
the  moment  bereft  him  of  sense.  But,  before  telling 
what  that  was,  a  brief  r^erence  is  necessary  to  another 
political  quarrel  in  which  (yConnell  was  at  this  time 
involved.  Lord  Alvanley  having  made  an  offensive 
allusion  to  O'Connell,  the  Irish  agitator  had  replied  by 
calling  the  noble  lord  ''  a  bloated  buffoon.''  Lord 
Alvanley  sent  O'Connell  a  challenge;  and,  not  satis- 
fied with  this,  and  before  O'Connell  had  time  to  reply, 
drew  up  a  requisition  to  Brooks's  Club,  of  which  he 
and  the  agitator  were  members,  demanding  CConnell's 
expulsion.  A  challenge  to  O'Connell  was  a  very  safe 
display  of  valour.  In  1815,  he  had,  as  is  known, 
killed  in  a  duel  a  gentleman  named  D'Esterre.  This 
catastrophe  weighed  heavily  on  his  conscience,  for, 
whatever  were  his  faults,  he  was  imbued  with  a  deep 
and  sincere  sense  of  religion ;  and,  to  a  man  of  such  a 
character,  duelling  could  not  but  appear  a  great  crime. 
Accordingly,  shortly  after  D'Esterre's  death,  O'Connell 
made  a  public  vow  that  he  would  never  again  accept 
a  challenge.  .  O'Connell's  sons,  however,  were  not 
bound  by  the  vow  of  their  father,  and  one  of  them, 
Morgan  O'Connell,  determined  to  punish  Lord  Alvanley. 
He  wrote  a  challenge  to  his  father's  assailant;  the 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  a  meeting  took  place. 
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Morgan  O'Conoell  fired  three,  Lord  Alv^ey  two 
shofe;  *  bnt  neither  of  the  combatantB  was  wounded. 
The  duel  between  Lord  Alvaoley  aad  Mr.  Morgan 
CConnell  wag  fought  on  May  4.  On  the  veryfolhwing 
day  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  this  letter : — 

"  SlA,  Puk  Street,  Qrogrenor  Sqaare, 

"  Tnesdar,  May  6th,  1S38, 
"  ffir, — Ab  ;on  Iuitq  eatnbliahed  joorBelf  m  the  chftmplon  of  joai 
Ikther,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  ;onr  notice  to  a,  verj  acnr- 
lilona  attock  which  joor  father  baa  mode  upon  jaj  coiidnct  and 
cbancter. 

"Had  Mr.  O'Connell,  Kcotding  to  the  practice  obeerred  among 
gentlemen,  appealed  to  me  respecting  the  aocontcj  of  the  reported 
oxpreniona  before  be  Indulged  En  oSeneive  comments  npon  them, 
be  would,  if  be  can  be  inflnenced  bj  a  aenae  at  justice,  liaTe  lett 
that  such  commenta  were  nnnecesBary.  He  has  not  thonght  fit  to 
do  K,  and  be  leare*  me  no  alternatiTe  bnt  to  reqaeft  that  yon,  a« 
hia  MD,  will  lesame  jonr  vicaiions  datiei  of  jielding  aatisCactioD 
to  the  insults  wbicb  joor  father  has  too  long  lavished  with  imponit; 
OD  his  political  opponents. 

"  I  have  the  honooi  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  seirant, 

"  B.  D'lBKASLL 
•  "Morgan  ffConnell,  Esq.,  MLP." 

Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  declined  this  challenge, 
explaining  thatj  while  he  would  not  allow  other  people 
to  insult  hia  father,  he  did  not  hold  himself  account- 
able tor  what  his  father  might  do  to  other  people. 
He  had  challenged  Lord  Alranley  because  he  "con- 
ceived he  had  purposely  insulted"  his  "father  by 
calling  a  meeting  at  Brooks's  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  him  from  the  club,  he  being  at  the  time 
absent  in  Ireland." 

*  Lord  Alvanlej  did  not  undeistand  the  signal  the  Qrst  time,  and 
young  O'Connell  alone  Aied. 
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And,  then,  Mr.  Morgan  0*00110611  proceeds  to  deny 
the  right  of  Mr.  Disr&eli  to  insult  him,'  and  reqaests 
Mr.  Disraeli,  accordingly,  to  withdraw  his  letter. 
Some  other  letters  passed,  the  effect  of  which  was 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  undertook  to  write  a  letter  to 
Daniel  O'Connell,  in  the  hope  of  giving  the  son  a 
proper  gronnd  for  a  challenge.  "  I  shall  take  every 
opportonity,"  wrote  Mr.  Disraeli  to  Mr.  Morgan 
O'Connell,  "of  holding  yoor  father's  name  up  to 
public  contempt,  and  I  fervently  pray  that  yon,  or 
some  of  his  blood,  may  attempt  to  avenge  the  nn- 
eztingoishable  hatred  with  which  I  shall  pursue  his 
existence." 

And  now  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  letter  to  O'ConnelLf 
"Although,"  it  begins,  "yoa  have  long  placed  your- 
self out  of  the  pole  of  civilization,  still  I  am  one 
who  will  not  be  insulted  even  by  a  yahoo  without 
chastising  it." 

Then,  recalling  the  duel  O'Connell's  son  had  fonght 

•  "When  I  deny  jonrright  tocall  on  me  in  the  present  iostance,  I 
also  beg  leave  most  uneqnivocally  to  deny  yoor  right  to  addresa  my 
inmltiiig  letter  to  me,  who  am  ftlmoat  personally  unknown  to  yon, 
and  nnconsdonB  of  ever  having  given  yoa  the  elighCeaC  offence." 

\  The  following  qnotationa  from  the  journala  (A  the  day  on  the 
controversy  between  Lord  Beocondeld  and  O'Connell  will  be  read, 
perhaps,  with  interest : — 

(^pecfotor,  May  9th,  1836.)  "D'Israeli  'the  Yoimgei'  has  done 
mnch  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  practice  of  duelling.  The  fury  into 
which  he  has  plunged,  became  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  treat 
his  raving  with  anything  hot  cool  contempt,  is  very  ridicolons.  How 
he  blasters  and  fumes  1  He  nay  challengeerery  manlD  the  House  of 
CoramonB,and  insult  ever;  member  of  the  United  Service  Club,  without 
the  least  danger  to  his  v^nable  life.  If  any  one  should  gralify  Hr. 
D'Israeli  m  fu  as  to  accept  a  challenge  from  him,  the  nuu  would  bs 
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vith  "anotker  individa&l  on  whom  yon  had  dropped 
yocr  filth,"  Mr.  Disraeli  goes  on  to  relate  his  failure 
to  induce  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  to  accept  a  similar 
challenge.  He  next  complains  that  O'Connell  had 
founded  hia  comments  on  a  "hasty  and  garbled 
report,"  and  then  he  replies  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  once  a  Radical  and  noir  a  Tory.  His  answer  is 
the  same  as  that  he  gave  at  Tannton — that  he  was  the 
opponent  of  the  Whigs  at  Wycombe  in  1832,  that  he 
was  still  their  opponent,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
quite  consistent:  failing,  however,  to  show  why  he 
advocated  all  the  Radical  cries  in  the  first  period,  and 

•et  down  at  once  aa  a  fit  inmate  for  a  madhoaie.  k»  a  ladj  cd  fashion 
woold  find  it  impooaible  to  wear  &  dress  of  the  laaie  pattern  ai  that  of 
•a.  alderman's  wife,  so  any  person,  pretending  to  the  poeaesgion  of 
oommcnt  sense,  would  blash  at  the  idea  of  sending  a  challenge 
after  reading  Ur.  D'lnaeU'slaet  epistle  toHr.  Uorgon  O'Connell." — 
i^^ectator,  same  date.)  "Another  assailant  lA  the  agitator  1ms  tared 
no  better.  Ur.  Benjamin  D'Israeli  chose  tocommsice  a  war  of  abnce 
with  the  greatest  master  of  abuse  ;  and  then,  finding  himself  worsted, 
pretends  that  be  is  an  injnred  person.  He  reminds  us  of  the  puppj 
yelping  tinder  the  pun  of  a  kick  from  some  strong-limbed  horse,  at 
wluwe  heels  he  had  been  snapping  and  snarling  lor  miles.  He  has 
only  received  his  deserta.  Assuredly  we  approre  lot  of  the  coarse, 
filnperatiTe  langnage  in  which  O'Coaaell  sometimes  indulges.  Oar 
protest  againat  this  practice,  on  the  score  of  policj  as  well  as  taste, 
stands  recorded,  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  anj  man  in  the  pos- 
sefldon  of  a  powerful  weapon  should  suffer  all  kinds  of  assaults  and  not 
nsa  it  in  self-defence.  This  Hr.  Erisraeli  too,  with  matchless  etEron- 
tery,  accuses  O'Connell  of  injustice  in  assuming  tJie  correctness  of  a 
newspaper  report  of  his  Taunton  speech,  while  he  foonds  a  long  letter 
of  vituperation  of  O'Connell  on  the  faith  of  a  newspaper  report  of 
O'Connell's  Dublin  speech  1  It  is  difficult  to  beliera  that  the  man 
can  be  in  his  right  senses.  D'Israeli  confesses  that  he — IttI — endea- 
Tonred  to  make  a  tool  of  O'Connell,  and  obtain  his  assistance  under 
pretence  of  being  a  Badicol,  while  aU  the  time  ha  had  made  np  hia 
nlnd  to  turn  Tory  again  as  aoon  ••  it  answered  hij  fiwpoae  1    Waa 
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had  dropped  all  these  same  cries  in  the  second  stage 
of  his  career.  Then  he  brings  against  O'Connell  this 
yeiy  same  charge  of  inconsistency;  contending  that 
O'ConnelPs  abnseof  tha  Whigs  in  1832,  and  his 
alliance  with  them  in  1835,  were  irrecondleable — an 
argument  the  fallaciousness  of  which  I  have  already 
exposed;  and  finally,  the  letter  winds  up  with  this 
vigorous  passage : — 

''  I  admire  your  scurrilous  allusion  to  my  origin.  It 
is  clear  that  the  ^  hereditary  bondsman  f  has  already 
forgotten  the  clank  of  his  fetters.     I  know  the  tactics 

there  ever  such  an  xmblashing  avowal  of  political  profligacy  7  But 
Mr.  D*  Israeli's  conduct  has  been  consistentlj  absurd  to  the  end. 
Because  Mr.  Morgan  0*Connell  had  called  Lord  Alyanley  to  account 
for  endeavouring  to  procure  his  father^s  expulsion  from  Brooks'^ — 
because  the  son  claimed  satisfaction  on  behalf  of  the  father — therefore 
Mr.  D'Israeli  supposes  that  he  was  bound  to  give  him  satisfaction,  as 
if  he  had  the  same  claim,  upon  the  son  of  Mr.  0*Connell  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  himself  has  1  Finding  that  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  will  not 
indulge  him,  this  pugnacious  gentleman  declares  that  he  intended  to 
insult  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  *  fervently  prays  *  that  some  member  of  that 
gentleman's  family  'will  attempt  to -avenge'  the  '  uneztinguishable 
hatred  ftith  which  he  shall  pursue  his  existence.*  And  yet  Mr. 
D'Israeli  conceives  himself  to  be  possessed  of  an  astounding  faculty 
for  statesmanship,  and  talks  of  contending  with  the  most  powerful 
orator  and  versatile  politician  of  the  day  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Impudence  and  conceit  coulS  certainly  go  no  further  than 
this." — (TVue  Sun,  May  6th,'  1836.)  "  So  gross,  so  vulgar,  so  imper- 
tinent, so  cowardly  an  epistle  never  came  from  the  hands  of  a  litemry 
coxcomb  than  that  which  has  been  written  to  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell 
by  the  adventurer  who  twice  brought  himself  to  market,  and  returned 
from  Taunton  and  Marylebone  with  the  halter  about  his  neck,  but  no 
money  for  his  owners.  It  may  be  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literaturt^ 
— if  there  be  anything  curious  in  the  fact, — that  the  son  of  an  indus- 
trious bookmaker  should  prove  himself  both  profligate  and  absurd. 
Ambitious  of  newspaper  distinction,  beyond  that  which  his  own  insig- 
nificance could  confer  upon  him,  Mr.  D'Israeli  the  younger  is  fain  'to 
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of  yonr  Church — it  clamours  for  toleration,  ana  it 
laboars  for  snpremmcy.  I  boo  that  yoa  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  persecute.  With  regard  to  your  tannts  as  to 
my  want  of  sacoeas  in  my  election  contests,  permit 
meto  remark  that  I  had  nothing  to  appeal  to  hat  the 
good  sense  of  ihe  people.  No  threatening  skeletons 
canvassed  forme.  A  death's-head  and  cross-bones  were 
not  blazoned  on  my  banners.  ■  My  pecuniary  resonrces, 
too,  were  limited.  I  am  not  one  of  tBose  public  beggars 
that  we  see  swarming  with  their  obtmsive  boxes  in 

bang  Qp  \a»  breeks  amang  men's  clothes,'  sod  k  he  cheUengeB  Mr. 
Horgui  (yConaell  to  a  ■  TicariooB  combat.'  .,..." 

The  following  Terse*,  thongh  aomewhat  doggrel,  give  %  pictnre  of 
the  ideas  of  the  time  with  regard  to  our  present  Preftiier.  They  are 
taken  from  ft  set  of  rerses,  headed  "  Fottntila  ftom  a  Pistol  Qallery," 
which  appealed  in  the  Mem\ng  CAreniele,  May  8, 1835 : — . 

"Thfl  ii  am  author,  ths  flnt  of  odt  d&r, 
TTho  wro«a  tbe  great  norel  of  '  TItIih  Orey,' 
And  another  graDd  and  InatmctiTa  book, 
How  to  dins  and  drink  and  dnn  llko  a  doke; 


And  of  thae  1,  lom«lf  th.  haro. 

Thoagh  tha  FUea  wont  lot  him  Joat  now  bo  sloriom, 

Heat 

Sometimw  sUnling  the  luarU  of  the  Blnea 

TBt  trooMH,  and  orlmwii  ahoea. 

With  ]«wela  and  chalna  and  ring*  from  Banaoni, 

Anda 

Snch' 

tim«  reqnire  on«  mMjer  mind 

Toco. 

iCro)  this  world— ■mid  the  whiri  and  whli 

anton,  a  lenlot  tor  Lords  and  Throns, 

ARoF 

inhlicui  ehml  in  BL  Uary-le-bone ; 

Bpout 

J  lady— and  the  Carlton  Clob. 

Butlo 

i  1  at  a  few  witherlnt?  Bplthets  sore, 

Andt: 

TjIs  Is  the  man 

Who  ha«  cJiBllenged  Ihe  ffiaa 

Who  chBltenimd  the  man 

Who  chaUangod  me  great  Agitator.- 

IIS 
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thecliapels  of  your  creed;  nor  am  I  in  possession  of 
a  princely  revenue  arising  from  a  starving  race  of 
fanatical  slaves.  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  deep  conviction 
that  the  hoar  is  at  hand  when  I  shall  be  more  suc- 
cessful, and  take  my  place  in  that  proud  assembly  of 
which  Mr.  (VConnell  avows  his  wish  to  be  no  longer  a 
member.  I  expect  to  be  a  representative  of  the  people 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  We  shall  meet  at 
Philippi;  and  rest  assured  that,  confident  in  a  good 
cause,  and  in  some  energies  which  have  been  not 
altogether  unimproved,  I  will  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  inflicting  upon  you  a  castigation  which  will 
make  you  at  the  same  time  remember  and  repent  the 
insults  that  you  have  lavished  upon 

''Benjamin  lyisRABLi." 

O'Connell  and  Mr.  Disraeli  did  meet  at  Philippi. 
How  Mr.  Disraeli  attempted  to  inflict  the  promised 
castigation  on  the  Irish  agitator,  and  what  was  the 
Insult,  will  soon  be  seen« 


.#» 
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Thb  world  had  not  yet  ceaaed  to  laugh  at  O'Connell's 
nnsparing  disBection  of  Lord  Beaco&afield,  whea  that 
gestleman  once  more  claimed  its  attentioB. 

More  Dsefu)^  after  all,  than  any  giil  Nature  can  ^ 
bestow  upon  a  man,  ia  the  gift  of  anfailing  self-conceit. 
The  man  so  blessed  comes,  in  his  opinioB,  triamphantly 
oat  of  every  argument — is,  in  his  own  eyes,  covered  with 
glory,  when,  in  tiie  eyes  of  others,  he  is  bespattered 
widl  shame ;  imagines  himself  grossly  ill-treated,  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  others,  he  has  received  ticbly- 
desbtved  pnoishmeat 

An  ordinary  man  would  have  felt  the  shame  and 
ffdlnre  which  fell  npon  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1835 
80  keenly,  as  to  desire  nothing  better  than  obscnrity 
for  Mme  time  to  come.  Bat  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  not 
ail  ordinary  man — Lord  Beaconsfield  possesses  the  gift 
of  mifailing  self-conceit. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that,  at  an  early  period  in 
his  career,  he  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  obtained  , 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Lyndhnrst.     Mr.  Greville  has, 
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it  baa  aUo  been  seen,  Qnkindly  suggested  that  the 
intimscj  wu  doe  to  that  feeling  which  is  said  to 
■  attract  black  sheep  to  black  sheep.  That  early  friend- 
ship of  Lord  BeacoDsfield  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  most  cnrioos  points  in  his  career. 
]  How  came  it  that  this  yonng  man,  tlie  son  of  a 
Jewish  litlerateur,  made  himself  the  friend  of  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  great  political  diief?  How  many  pro- 
blems of  the  like  kind  are  we  not  called  npon  to  solve 
every  day  of  onr  lives?  Why,  of  two  men  bom  in 
exactly  the  same  rank  %  life,  is  the  one  admitted 
to  good  society,  and  the  other  excluded  from  it? 
Sxamine  the  two  men,  and  you  often  find  that  the 
man  of  success  is  the  meaner  man  of  the  -two— gifted 
with  less  intelligence,  poorer  in  heart,  lower  in  ideal, 
less  tmthfiil  in  nature.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  social 
successes,  that  "big  friends" — Lord  Lyndhurst,  for 
example,— are  obtained  by  mean  and  not  by  high 
qualitieB,  by  servility  and  "  cheek,"  by  an  over-estimate 
of  fnvolons  aims,  and  a  careful  suppression  of  trutii  as 
toone^areal  position,  which  amounts  to  &  euggestio /altif  ' 
One  is  often  set  a-tbinking  on  such  questions  in 
studying  the  career  of  the  man  who  is  now  called  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield. 

"  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution,  in  a  Letter 

to  a  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  by  Disraeli  the  younger" 

•— SQcb  is  the  title  of  the  work  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli 

challenged  pablic  attention  towards  the  end  of  lt^5.  - 

^^    It  ia,  indeed,  a  marvellous  production,  bat  its   main 

Wg  characteristics  and  its   main  principles  are  of  a  kind 
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with  vhicb  the  reader  haa  already  been  made  famitiar. 
My  quotations  from  this  work  ahall,  therefoFe,  be  few 
and  brief;  and  the  first  shall  be  one,  which  has  litUe 
to  do  with  the  sabject  of  ihe  letter,  but  is  illastratiTe 
of  the  personal  character  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  In 
proVinj^  one  of  his  philosophic  propositions,  he  Ings  in 
a  story  abont  a  Fasha  of  Egypt,  who  took  it  into  bis 
head  that  representative  inetitatioiis  wonld  be  suitable 
to  his  kingdom. 

"  It  80  happened,"  writes  the  Vindicator  of  the  Gon- 
stitntion,  "that  a  yonng  English  gentleman,  who  was 
on  his  travQls,  was  at  tbis  period  resident  in  Cairo,  and 
as  he  had  more  than  once  bad  the  good  fortone  in 
an  audience  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  pacha,  by 
tiie  readiness  or  patience  of  his  replies,  his  Highness 
determined  to  do  the  yonng  EnglishmAn  the  honoar 
of  consulting  him."* 

The  pacha  unfolds  his  plan,  and  here  is  how  it  is 
met  "The  surprise  of  our  countryman,  when  he 
received  the  communication  of  the  pacha,  was  not 
unconsiderable ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  uAo  had  teen 
a^icient  of  the  vsorid  Ttever  to  be  aetonished;  not  alto- 
gtther  untinctured  teiih  politi/xtl  knmcUdge,  and  gifted 
with  that  philoaophioal  exemption  fr&m  prejudice,  which 
u  one  of  the  moet  certain  and  matt  valuable  reeults  of 
exteneive  traveL  Our  countryman  communicated  to 
the  Egyptian  ruIei^-'urtfA  ealmncM  and  with  precision  the 
immediate  difficulties  Hiat  occurred  to  him,  explained 
to  the  snccesBor  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  that 

•  "ViwiiMttion,"  102-8. 
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the  political  institations  of  England  bad  been  iihe  gradual 
growth  of  ages,  and  tbat  there  is  no,  political  function 
which  demands  a  finer  discipline  or  a  more  regulated 
preparation,  than  the  exercise  of  popular  suffrage.*'* 

"Ood  is  great!"  said  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  traveller ; 
"you  are  a  wise  man.  Allahl  Kerim,  but  you  spit 
pearls  "—and  persists  in  hisr  plan,  f 

Of  course  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  is  the  hero  of 
this  interesting  little  story.  Even  in  a  treatise  on  a 
.philosophic  subject,  the  restless  and  ever-present  vaniiy 
of  the  man  insists  on  his  introducing  his  own  personality 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  characteristically  loud  and 
unblushing. 

And  now  for  seme  of  the  Vindicator's  political  views. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  startling  is  a  denial  that  '^  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  House  of  tlie  People,  or  that  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  Representatives 
of  the  People:'  % 

What,  then,  the  reader  will  naturally  ask,  is  the 

House  of  Commons?    "The  Commons  of  England," 

answers  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  form  an  Estate^  and  the  men\r 

bers  of  the  House  of  Conunons  represent  that  Estate."  § 

And,  again,  we  are  told  that  that  Estate  "  consists  of 

A  very  limited  section  of  our  fellow-subjects,  invested 

for  the  general  advantage  of  the  commonwealth,  with 

«oertain  high  functions  and  noble  privileges."  || 

I'     This  idea  of  the  nation  being  divided  into  estates 

;  is   one  for  wliich   Lord   Beaconsfield  has   shown  an 

abiding  love.     It  is  brought  forward,  not  only  in  the 

*"  Vindication,**  but  also  in  "Coningsby"  and  in  "Sybil," 

'•/W.  103-4.    rf/Wd  104-6.     J/Wd.66.     %  Ibid.     \\  Ibid.  66-7. 
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in  tasae  of  his  electioD  addresses,  and  in  many  of  Iu» 
epeeches  on  Parliamentary  Befonn. 

And  now  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  distinctjon'  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Honses.    The  diBtinction-  is  very 
small  indeed.     "  The  Comnwna,  /or  their  own  eotwe-y 
nienee,  meet  in  Parliament  by  their  repretentativea ;  the  ,j 
Ziordtffrom  their  limited  number,  meet  per sonaUy."  * 

This,  I  think,  is  quite  enoi^h  of  this  part  of  th& 
"  Vindication."  I  don't  know  whether  a  man  "  spits- 
pearls," — to  nse  the  expression  Mr.  Disraeli  attributes 
to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, — when  he  attacks  everybody  , 
whom  he  had  formerly  professed  to  love  j  but,  if  so, 
Mr.  Disraeli's  book  is  a  rope  of  pearls.  The  "  anti- 
constitutional "  writers  are  denounced  in  almost  every 
page  of  this  work  of  1835;  although  in  ltj32  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  glad  to  receive  a  lelt«r  of  recommendation 
from  the  political  representative  of  those  writers  in 
Parliament.  In  1832  Mr.  Disraeli  sought  the  aid  of 
O'Connell  as  well  as  that  of  Joseph  Hume.  In  this 
pamphlet  O'Connell  is  abused  in  the  most  violent 
language,  t 

*  In  1833,  Mr.  Disraeli  sought  the  representation  <^ 
Marylebone  on  what  were  considered  Radical  prin- 
ciples, and  in  1834  he  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Beform  Club.  In  this  work  of  1835  be  speaks  of  "  the 
kennel  orators  of  Westminster  and  Marylebone."! 

•  Ibid.  H2. 

f  "  Nay,  the  anthorized  agitator  ot  the  admimstration  itself  is  aent 
upon  a  proTincial  tour  of  treason  ....  the  T^abood  and  over- 
rated  rebel— vomiting  hia  inbunoat  intoleuce  in  language  meaa  u 
huownsonll"— /6ii.  HI. 

;  /Aid.  148. 
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But^  after  all,  these  things  are  meant  but  as  a  pre- 
lude to  Lord  Beaconsfield^s  swelling  theme.  All  the 
parade  of  history  and  philosophy  are  but  an  intro- 
duction to  remarks  on  the  questions  which  then 
absorbed  the  attention  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  of 
the  two  English  parties.  The  "  Vindication  '*  is  really 
intended  to  be  an  indictment  of  the  Whig  party.  As 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
his  anxiety  to  prove  his  theme  leads  him  into  state- 
ments which  are  directly  contrary  to  fact.  Thus 
in  page  139  of  "  The  Vindication "  we  are  told  : 
"The  Whigs,  under  George  the  First,  in  pursuance 
of  their  plan  of  reducing  the  English  monarch  to  the 
character  of  a  Venetian  Doge,  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  bill  through  the  Upper  House  to  deprive  the  King 
of  his  prerogative  of  creating  further  Peers,  and  thus  to 
convert  the  free  and  democratic  Peerage  of  England  into 
an  odious  oligarchy  of  exclusive  privilege  ;  but  the 
House  of  Commons,  led  by  the  Tory  country  gentlemen^ 
rejected  the  proposition  with  becoming  decision." 

Now  here  is  a  statement  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  best-known  events  in  our  par- 
•  liamentary  history.  It  is  a  point,  then,  upon  which 
no  English  political  writer  ought  to  make  a  mistake. 
Any  inaccuracy  he  may  commit  is  the  result  of 
deliberate  misstatement,  or  of  shameful  and  inex- 
cusable ignorance.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  when  we  find  that  his  whole  story 
is  inaccurate  from  beginning  to  end  ? 

Lord  Beaconsfield  alludes  to  the  Peerage  Bill  brought 
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in  b^  Lord  Sanderland.  The  object  of  that  Bill  cer- 
tataly  was  to  limit  the  King's  power  of  creating  peers; 
and  it  maj  be  contended  that,  as  Lord  Saaderland  tras 
the  head  of  a  Whig  Government,  the  Whig  party  share 
with  him  the  responsibility  of  the  measiA^.  That  does 
not  at  all  follow.  The  Minister  of  a  party  may,  and 
often  has,  brought  in  a  measure  which  his  own  party 
condemn,  and  Ministers  have,  we  all  know,  often  for 
this  reason  been  driven  from  office  by  the  votes  of 
their  own  friends.  Will  it  be  contended  that  when 
a  party  proves  the  sinceriQr  of  its  dishke  to  a  measure 
by  actnally  throwing  oat  of  office  the  Ministry  of  its 
own  friends,  it  does  not  purge  itself  absolutely  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  measnre  ?  The  Whig  party  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons  did  not  turn  oat  the  Gkivem- 
ment  of.  Lord  Sunderland,  but  it  gave  it  a  severe  check. 
I  appeal  to  a  Tory  historian,  the  late  Lord  Stanhope, 
as  to  whom  the  credit  of  defeating  the  Peerage  Bill 
belongs.  "  Bat  by  far  the  most  splendid  speech,"  he 
writes,  "  on  that  occasion  was  that  of  Walpole,  and  it 
may,  in  fact,  be  donbted  if  any  harangne  of  so  much 
eloquence  and  effect  had  ever  yet  been  delivered -in 
the  Honse  of  Commons." 

Li  another  passage  the  same  Tory  historian  tells  us 
that  the  Whigs,  having  been  at  first  inclined  to  fiivour 
the  bill,  gradually  came  to  Walpole's  "  opinions,  and  at 
length  agreed  to  act  with  him  m  a  body."  f 

And  agaiji,  we  are  told  that  "  on  the  danger  to  the 
*  Hlitoty  of  EngUnd,  L  G4S. 
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constit^tion  and  to  freedom  he  "  (Walpole)  ^  enlarged 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  truth."  * 

"  If  it  be  asked/'  says  Lord  Stanhope  elsewhere, t— 
^  if  it  be  asked  on  whom  the  blame  of  having  planned 
it  should  plainly  rest,  it  will  be  found  stated  by  most 
of  the  later  writer^,  such  as  Coxe,  that  the  measure 
was  projected  by  Lord  Sunderland.  If  we  next  inquire 
to  whom  the  praise  of  defeating  this  measure  is  most 
due,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  almost 
solely  and  exclusively  to  Walpole." 

The  Whigs  were  at  this  time  in  a  migority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Whigs,  Lord  Stanhope 
tells  us — at  least,  so  many  of  them  as  followed  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  guidance — voted  against  the  Bill  "  in 
a  body.'*  What,  then,  can  be  more  opposite  to  the 
truth  tiian  to  attribute  the  defeat  of  the  measure  in 
the  House  of  Commons  totthe  Tories?  Yet,  according 
to  Mr.  Disraeli,  ^  the  House  of  Commons,  led  by  tlie 
Tory  country  gentlemen^  rejected  the  bill  with  becoming 
decision." 

It  is  not  surprising,  after  this,  to  find  George  III. 
described  as  a  man  '^  of  clear  sense "  and  ^^  strong 
spirit  J "  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  "democratic  minister,"  and  the 
Tory  as  "  the  national  party."  J 

A  very  amusing  part  of  "  The  Vindication !'  is  a 
digression,  in  which,  while  professing  to  give  a  sketch 
of  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  reality  presents 
us  with  a  sketch  of  himself.  It  will  be  not  uninterest- 
ing to  follow  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  a  moment  or  two 

♦  Ibid,  i..MG.        f  ^^i^-  i-  6*2.        ♦  "  Vindication/*  173, 
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in  his  Temarka  ander  tliia  head.  He  be^a  willi  the 
stat«meDt  that  "  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
.  the  Tory  party  required  a  similar  re-organization  to 
\  that  which  it  has  lately  nadergone  ;  and,"  goes  on  the 
Vindicator,  "as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  haman  affairs 
that  the  individual  that  is  required  shall  not  long  be 
wanting,  so  in  the  season,  of  which  I  am  treating,  arose 
a  man  remarkable  in  an  illustrions  age,  who,  with  the 
splendour  of  an  organizing  genius,  settled  the  confused 
and.  discordant  mate*rial»  of  English  faction,  and  re- 
daced  them  into  a  dear  and  systematic  order.  This 
waa  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Gifted  with  that  fiery  imagina- 
tion, the  teeming  fertility  of  whose  iorentive  resources 
is  as  necessary  to  a  great  statesman  or  a  great  general, 
as  to  a  great  poet,  the  ablest  writer  and  the  most 
accomplished  orator  of  his  age,,  that  rare  union  that  in 
a  country  c£  free  Parliaments  and  a  free  press,  insures 
to  its  possessor  the  privilege  of  exercising  a  constant 
influence  over  the  mind  of  his  country,  that  rare  union 
that  has  rendered  Burke  so  memorable  ;  blending  with 
.  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  vace  which  creative 
minds  alone  enjoy,  all  the  wisdom  that  can  be  derived 
iroro  literature,  and  a  comprehensive  experience  of 
human  affairs — no  one  was  better  qualified  to  be  {he 
minister  of  a  free  and  powerful  nation  than  Henry 
St.  John ;  and  Destiny  at  first  appeared  to  combine 
with  Nature  in  the  elevation  of  his  fortunes."  * 

The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  strong 

likeness  which   Lord   Beaconsfield   perceives  between 

•  im.  186.6. 
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Bolingbroke  and  himself.  They  are  both  men  of 
"organizing  genius/'  and  of  "fiery  imagination,"  and 
Bolingbroke,  like  Lord  Beaconsfield,  was  as  ready  with 
his  pen  as  with  his  tongue.  But  the  likeness  grows 
even  stronger  as  the  history  proceeds.  Bolingbroke 
was  "  opposed  to  the  Whigs  from  principle,  for  an 
oligarchy  is  hostile  to  genius.^^  He  recoiled  "  from  the 
Tory  tenets,  which  his  unprejudiced  and  vigorous  mind 
taught  him  at  the  same  time  to  dread  and  to  condemn ;" 
and  the  result  was  that  "  at  the  outset  of  his  career  " 
he  "incurred  the  commonplace  imputation  of  insin- 
cerity and  inconsistency.*' *  How  like  was  the  fate  of 
the  candidate  alternately  for  Wycombe  and  Taunton, 
and  as  a  BadicoJi  in  the  one  and  a  Tory  in  the  other 
place. 

"  It  is  probable,"  continues  Lord  Beaconsficld,  "that 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  career  he  meditated  over 
the  formation  of  a  new  party — that  dream  of  youthful 
ambition  in  a  perplexed  and  discordant  age ;"  the  same 
dream,  in  fact,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  had  when 
he  returned  from  Jerusalem  in  1832  to  save  England. 
"  More  experienced  in  political  life,"  Lord  Bolingbroke 
"discovered  that  he  had  only  to  choose  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories;'*  just  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
ceased  in  1834  to  be  "mighty  impartial,"  fearing  that 
the  Badical  card  would  not  turn  up  trumps. 

Mark  what  follows :  it  would  almost  look  as  if  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  the  gift  of  second  sight, — was  able  at 
this  early  stage  to  forecast  his  own  career: — 

-  Ihvi.  186-7. 
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"  Fwm  the  moment  that  Lord  Bolinghroke,  m  becoming 
a  Tory,  etnbraced  the  tuUional  cause,  he  devoted  himteif 
abtoUudy  to  his  parti/:  all  tin  energies  of  his  Protean 
mind  were  lavished  in  their  service ;  ....  Am  inuring 
pen  ....  eradicated /rom  Toryism  all  those  absurd  and 
odious  doctrines  uhieh  Tortfism  had  adventitioualy  adopted, 
dearly  developed  its  essential  and  permanent  character, 
discarded  jure  divino,  demolished  passive  obedience,  threat 
to  the  wwids  the  doctrine  of  no7t-regiitance,  placed  the 
abolitum  of  James  and  the  accession  of  George  on  their 
rigid  basis  and,  in  the  complete  re-organization  of  the 
public  mind  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  accession 
of  t/te  Tory  party  to  power,  and  to  that  popular  and 
triumphant  career  which  must  ever  await  the  poliey  of 
an  administration  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  our  free  and 
ancient  institutions."  ' 

So  the  cat  ia  oat  of  the  bag^ — at  last  I  We  dow  know 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  admiratioii  for  Boliogbroke. 
Bolingbroke  "eradicated  all  those  ahsnrd  and  odious 
doctrines"  which  make  Toryism  ridiculous;  "discarded" 
its  first  and  chief  dogma;  "threw  to  the  winds"  the 
rest,  and  so  "  laid*  the  foundation  "  for  "  the  accession 
I  of"  the  lory  party  to  power.  To  sam  up,  Mr.  Disraeli 
I  admires  Lord  Bolingbroke  because,  being  a  Tory  leader, 
he  induced  the  Tory  party  to  abandon  every  single  Tory) 
principle,  and  so  brought  it  to  power. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  principle  of  party  obligation 
laid  down  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  panegyric  of 
Bolingbroke  is  utterly  false.      Hallam  tells  as  that 

•  IhuL  187-8. 
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Lord  Bolingbroke's  ^^  Dissertations  on  Parties/'  and 
^^  Letters  on  the  History  of  England/'  are  written  on 
Whig  principles ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  expresses 
precisely  the  dame  opinion^  though  his  language  is 
not  quite  so  frank,  ^nd  the  result  of  this  adoption 
of  Whig  principles  by  the  Tory  party  was  their  advent 
to  power. 

Is  Lord  Beaconsfield  right  in  contending  that  such 
a  line  of  conduct  in  the  Tory  party  is  worthy  of 
praise? 

The  question  of  party  obligation^  however  it  may 
have  been  complicated  by  party  and  personal  dis- 
honesty, and  other  circumstances,  i&  essentially  a  simple 
question. 

First,  what  is  meant  by  the  advent  of  a  party  to 
"power"  under  a  representative  Government?  Does 
it  not  mean  that  the  nation  has  decided  to  give  the 
party  an  opportunity  of  putting  its  principles  into  the 
form  of  legislation  ? 

Again  :  is  not  "  power ''  a  pleasant  possession  ?  And 
must  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  reward  for  political 
success  ? 

If  this  be  the  proper  view  of  "power/'  a  Tory 
Ministry  has  no  right  to  carry  Liberal  measures,  nor 
a  Liberal  Ministry  to  carry  Tory  measures. 

But  Ministers  have  frequently  acted  on  a  different 
principle  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  their 
conduct  has  found  many  defenders.  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  a  Tory  or  liberal  Minister  may  have 
changed  his  mind,  and  have  come  honestly  to  believe 
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that  th«  measure  be  fonnerlj  denoacced  as  ntinous 
to  ihe  State,  wilt  reaDj  be  most  beneficial.  I&  that 
case,  an  honest  Minister  shonid  amrender  his  post. 
The  man  who  had  foaght  and  won  the  battle  shonid 
also  wear  the  crown.  Statesman  who  complain  of 
their  sad  fat«  in  being  compelled  to  retain  power  by 
passing  measures  tbey  had  otice  opposed,  appear  to  me 
to  be  talking  in  the  laognage  of  canting  bypocrisjr, 

Bnt  these  are  not  the  views  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
expresses  oa  part^  obligationa  in  his  "  Vindication." 
And  be  is  not  satisfied  with  ezcnsing  abandonment  of 
principle  by  the  Tories  in  the  eight^nth  century,  and 
by  Jjord  BoHngbroke.  He  equally  admires  the. 
abandonment  of  principle  by  the  Tories  of  the  nine-1 
teenth  century,  and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  "  If,"  he 
writes  id  the  "Vindication,"*  "in  confirmation  of 
the  argument  which  I  have  been  pursuing,  I  appeal 
to  the  measures  brought  forwud  by  Sir  Bobert  Feel 
and  the  Cabinet,  in  which  your  Lordship  held  the 
Qreat  Seal  of  England,  as  evidence  tJiat  the  Tories 
are  not  opposed  to  measures  of  political  amelioration, 
/  ihall  perhaps  be  met  vith  that  famout  dilemma 
of  insincerity  or  apostaey  which  was  urged  during  ihe 
last  general  election  on  the  Whig  bastings,  with  an 
air  of  irrefutable  triumph,  which,  had  it  been  better 
grounded,  had  been  less  amusing.  Ivnll  grant  that  Sir 
Revert  Peel  and  hie  colleagues  had  prei-iouslt/  resitted 
the  measures  which  they  then  proposed.  But,  in  the 
interval,  the  third  estate  of  the  realm  bad  been  recon- 
•  109-ZOO. 
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stmcted,  and  preponderating  influence  had  been  given 
to  a  small  class  voho'  vxmld  not  support  any  Ministry 
unprepared  to  carry  such  measures.  If  once  the  Tories 
admitted  that  it  tocu  impossible  for  them  to  propose  the 
adoption  of  these  measures^  they  simultaneously  admitted 
that  they  could  never  again  exercise  power;  they  conceded 
to  the  Whigs  a  monopoly  of  power ^  under  the  speeums 
title  of  a  monopoly  of  Reform  ;  and  the  oligarchy  against 
which  we  had  so  long  straggled^  would  finally  have 
been  established.  Was  this  the  duty  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  colleagues  f  " 

The  reader  wiU  find,  before  long,  that  on  abso- 
(lutelj  the  same  question  raised  in  these  sentences, 
\Lord  Beaconsfield  pronounces  a  diametrically  opposite 
Opinion ;  that  he  condenms  the  same  man  whom  he 
)iere  approves,  for  precisely  similar  conduct ;  and  that, 
of  all  voices,  his  was  the  loudest  in  shouting  the 
^famous  dilemma  of  insinoeriiy  or  apostasy." 

^^  The  Vindication "  brought  Mr.  Disraeli  into  a 
new  quarrel. 

The  Globe  published  in  its  issue  of  Christmas 
Day,  1835,  a  very  caustic  review  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
essay.  In  this  review  the  absurdities  of  the  work 
were  exposed,  and,  in  addition,  allusions  by  no  means 
complimentary  were  made  to  the  political  incon- 
sistencies of  the  writer's  own  career.  "It  may  be 
within  the  recollection,"  writes  the  Globe,  "of  a  few 
of  those  by  whom  the  actions  of  the  eminent  men 
of  this  nether  world  are ,  observed,  that  not  many 
months  ago  Mr.  Disraeli  professed  himself  to  be  an 
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onf-and-ont  democrat,  and  held  Radicalism  as  aa  almost ' 
perfect  embodiment  of  the  democratic  principal,  to 
Wbiggiam  aod  ToiTism  alike  abhorrent.  Imbued  with  1 
tliese  opinions,  and  influenced  no  doubt  by  patriotism 
of  the  parest  water,  the  democrat  heseeched  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  permit  him  the  '  high  honoar ' — such  was 
the  phrase — 'of  becoming  a  part  of  his  tail'" 

"  Kow,"  continaes  the  Gh^,  "  in  his  hnnt  after  the 
residence  of  the  tme  democratic  principle,  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  somehow  or  other  stumbled  upon  Lord  Lyndbarst 
What  he  vKodt  from  the  learned  ez-Chancellor  we  do 
not  take  npon  ns  to  aaj.  Bat  here  is  a  letter  of  two 
hundred  pages,  or  thereabouts,  addressed  to  the  noble 
lord  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving,  not  merely 
that  the  author  is  still  a  thorough  democrat,  but  that 
democracy  is  the  genuine  and  essential  principle  of 
Toryism  itself  1  ....  Disraeli's  asking  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament from  O'Connell,  and  Disraeli  suing  for  the 
favour  of  Lord  Lyndhnrst  are  identical — the  democratic 
principle  is  the  impelling  power,  nothing  else." 

And  then  the  Gl<i>e  entered  into  a  criticism  of  the 
"Vindication"  itself. 

It  is  not  usually  cooeidered  dignified  in  an  author 
to  answer  a  review  ofhis  work.  The  only  case  in 
which  he  is  permitted  by  strict  literary  etiquette  to  do 
so,  is  when  the  review  is  either  extraordinarily  violent, 
or  grossly  incorrect  in  its  statement  of  fiict 

But  in  the  sentences  just  quoted  from  the  review 
in  the  GUM  there  is  no  great  bitterness,  and  the 
statements  are   correct.      No  ordinary  author  wonld. 
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therefore,  haye  felt  himself  justified  in  making  a 
reply. 

But  Mr.  Didraeli  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  act 
with  the  dignity  or  reserve  which  is  expected  fix)m 
other  men.  Partly  from  his  restless  yanity,  and 
partly  from  calculation^  he  scarcely  eyer  allowed  an 
allusion  to  him  to  pass  unnoticed.  That  wa«  part  of 
his  plan  of  always  keeping  himself  before  the  public 
eye. 

The  yery  evening  the  retiew  appeared,  Mr.  Disraeli 
wrote  a  reply,  which  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Glohe,  "  Your  assertions/'  wrote  Mr.  Disraeli  in  one 
paragraph  of  his  letter,  ^'  that  I  applied  to  O'Connell  to 
return  me  to  Parliament,  and  that  he  treated  that  ap- 
plication with  irreverent  and  undisguised  contempt, 
are  quite  untrue.  I  never  made  any  application  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  return  me  to  Parliament ;  and  the  only 
time  I  ever  met  Mr.  O'Connell,  which  was  in  society,  he 
treated  me  with  a  courtesy  which  I  trust  I  returned." 

In  reply,  the  (r^ofte  said  it  had  dealt  with  this 
piCssage  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  career,  ^^  months  ago,  without 
contradiction.'^  Still,  although  its  ^'  tenderness  towards 
volatile  insects  disinclines"  it  *^to  break  a  butterfly 
on  a  wheel  oftener  than  necessary,'*  it  will  take  up 
Mr.  Disraeli's  challenge.  Accordingly,  in  its  issue  of 
December  28,  it  published  that  speech  of  O'Connell's  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  attack  at  Taunton,  which  the 
reader  has  already  seen. 

The  repetition  of  O'Connell's  terrible  sneer  at  his 
nationality  provoked  Mr.  Disraeli  into  one  of  those  fits 
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of  almost  ituane  abase  which  were  characteristio  of  his  | 
early  days.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Timet*  which 
is  one  of  the  tnost  ahnstre  prodnctions  ever  written. 
The  writer  in  the  QU^  is  described  as  a  "thing" 
who  "  concocts  "  "  meagre  sentences,"  and  "  drivels  oot" 
"  Aeamj  rhetoric."  "  I  wiU  not  say  with  Macbeth,*' 
writes  Mr.  Disraeli, "  that  I  shall '  fall  by  none  of  woman 
bom,'  bnt  this  I  will  declare,  that  Ae  Whig  Samson 
Aill  noTer  sUenoe  me  by  '  the  ja*  of  an  ass.'  " 

Mr,  Disraeli  goes  on  to  dedara  that  "  every  letter  of 
Weiy  syllable  of  ffie  paragraph  qnoted  16  its"  {the 
Global)  "  colanms  iVom  Afr.  O'ConnelTs  speech  is  aa 
nna(}alteraied  fitlsebood,  from  my  novels,  which  the  de 
facto  member  for  Dnblin  tearbedly  informs  sa  are  styled 
tlie  '  Cnriosities  of  Literature,'  f  to  An  letter  to  me, 
wAteft  .vBoa  never  written,  and  vjkicA  he  asturee  me  waa 
lithographed  throughmtt  Wt/combe." 

lias  marvellonfl  statement  will  certainly  caase  the 
Moder,  who  has  seen  the  previous  chapters,  to  open  lus 
«yes  very  widely  indeed  The  letter  of  O'Connell  has 
been  given  in  an  early  obapter.J  While  the  writer,  it 
frill  be  remembered,  stated  that  be  had  Ho  personal 
acqnsintanoe  at  Wyoombe,  he  at  the  same  time  expressed 
thentmost  confidence  in  the  sisoeHty  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
flittaohment  to  Beform,  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and 

•  Dec.  81,  1836. 

t  O'Connell,  according  to  the  report  of  hts  speech  qaoted  in  the 
Gloie,  mnde  tbis  mistake,  confoonding  the  woiks  of  the  elder  and 

younger  Disraeli.     No  snoh  error  ocean  in  the  speech  &a  given  in  the 
report  quoted  ante, 
X  See  ante,  18-9. 
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an  earnest  desire  for  his  success.  How,  then,  can  Mr. 
Disraeli  assert  that  "  every  letter  of  every  syllable  "  in 
the  Globe' 8  quotation  from  O'Connell's  speech  is  ^^  an 
nnadnlteratod  falsehood  "  ? 

Here  is  the  explanation  he  gives  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  his  letter.  **  Our  contest  at  Wycombe  was  a  very 
warm  one  ;  every  vote  was  an  object.  A  friend  of  mine, 
interested  in  my  succesSy  knowing  that  I  was  supported  by 
that  portion  of  the  constituents  styled  Radicals ,  applied  to 
Mr.  ffConneU  and  Mr.  Humey  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately  acquainted,  to  know  whether  they  had  any  ir^uence 
in  Wycombe,  and  requested  them  to  exercise  it  in  my 
favour.  They  had  none;  and  they  e^spressed  their  regret 
in  letters  to  that  gentleman,  who  forwarded  tliem  to  me 
at  Wycombe;  and  my  committee,  consisting  of  so  many 
Tories  and  Radicals,  printed  them.  This  is  the  history 
of  my  connection  with  Mr.  O  ConnellP 

Compare  this  denial  with  the  preface  to  the  denial. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  satisfied  with  saying  that  Mr. 
O^Conneirs  account  contained  many  inaccuracies,  or 
even  with  saying  that,  while  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
correct,  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  grossly  incorrect. 
No  :  ^^  Every  letter  of  every  syllable  "  in  Mr.  O'Connell's 
account  was  '^an  unadulterated  falsehood."  Nothing 
less  than  this  would  satisfy  the  calumniated  Mr.  DisraelL 
Yet  does  not  his  own  account  show  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  statement  ? 

O'Connell  makes  three  assertions :  (1)  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
applied  to  him  for  a  letter ;  (2)  that  Mr.  Disraeli  applied 
as  a  Badical  reformer ;  and  (3)  that  the  letter  written 
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in  olMiJience  to  Mr.  Dbraeli's  request  was  placarded  in 
his  interest  over  Wycombe. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  beginning  with  the  statement  that 
"  every  letter  of  every  syllable  "  in  this  aoconnt  is  "  an 
ncodaltersted  falsehood,"  ends  by  making  three  admis- 
sions. He  admits  (1)  that  a  friend  of  bis  applied  to 
O'Connell  for  a  recommendation  to  Wycombe ;  (2)  that 
bis  friend  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  of  the 
Wycombe  Radicals;  and  (3)  that  his  committee  had 
O'Connell's  letter,  given  in  obedience  to  this  request, 
placarded  over  Wycombe.  Compare  the  three  admis- 
sions of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  three  statements  of 
O'Connell :  do  they  not  tell  practically  the  very  same 
tale? 

"  Even  had  it  been,"  Mr.  Disraeli  goes  on,  "  in  the 
power  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Hume  t«  have  inter- 
posed in  my  favour  at  Wycombe,  my  political  allegiance 
would  not  have  been  the  expected  conseqoence  of  their 
assistance.  Those  gentlemen  would  have  aided  me 
from  the  prindples  I  professed  and  the  measures  I 
advocated  in  my  address,  and  with  a  perfect  acquaints 
ance  of  the  political  position  I  had  assumed.  They 
knew — at  least  one  of  them — that  I  bad  declined  a 
distinct  recommendation  to  another  constituency,  v^liere 
my  return  would  have  been  secure'  because  I  avowed 
my  resolution   to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  un- 

^  The  reader  will  hsre  learned  too  well  by  thia  time  t«  take  Mr. 
Disraeli's  aaaertiona  eiim  grano  lalii,  to  attach  complFte  belief  to  tbia 
bold  Btatement.  K  Mr.  Dieraeli  conld  have  been  retanied  so  early  aa 
1832,  why  was  he  nralile  to  gain  an  entrance  to  Parliament  until 
1S37,  and  until  he  had  been  fmir  time*  defeated  ? 
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shackled  They  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  Tory  party 
supported  me  in  the  borough^  because  some  members  of 
tite  Ministry,  panting  and  pale,  had  actually  knocked  them 
np  one  night  to  request  them  to  exert  their  influence  against 
me  on  that  score^  and  they  were  well  apprised  that  if  I  was 
returned  I  should  offer  a  hostility^  without  exception,  to 
ever  J  measure  proposed  by  the  Government'* 

Let  us  examine  these  statements*  with  regard  to  the 
terms  on  which  Hume  and  O'Connell  gave  him  their 
support.  They  gave  that  support,  Mr.  Disraeli  asserts, 
in  the  full  knowledge  that  he  was  hostile  to.  the  Whigs, 
and  that  he  was  supported  by  the  Toriea  And,  in  proof 
of  this  statement,  he  relates  or  invents  a  story  of  their 
having  been  knocked  up  one  night  by  ^^  some  members 
of  the  Ministry,  panting  and  pale,"  in  order  that  they 
might  withdraw  their  support 

But  see  how  utterly  dishpnest  Mr.  Disraeli's  defence 
is.  It  does  not  mention  that  Mr.  Hume  did  withdraw 
his   support,  on  learning,  whether  through  Ministers, 

*  I  should  not  omit  to  give  this  extraordinary  passage  from  this 
epistle.  *'  I  am  not  surprised,  and  assuredly  not  terrified,  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Whigs.  They  may  keep  me  out  of  Parliament,  but 
they  cannot  deprive  me  of  one  means  of  influencing  public  opinion 
as  long  as  in  this  country  there  is  a  free  press — a  blessing  which,  had 
they  succeeded  in  Louis  Philipising  the  country,  as  they  intended, 
would  not,  howeyer,  have  long  afforded  «s  its  salutary  protection.  I 
feel  that  I  hare  darted  at  least  one  harpoon  in  the  floundering  sides 
of  the  Whig  leyiathan.  All  his  roaring  and  all  his  bellowing,  his 
foaming  mouth  and  his  lashing  tail,  will  not  daunt  me.  I  know  it  is 
the  roar  of  agony,  and  the  bellow  of  anticipated  annihilation,  ^e 
foam  of  frenzy,  and  the  contortions  of  despair.  I  dared  to  encounter 
the  monster  when  he  was  undoubted  monarch  of  the  waters,  and  it 
would  indeed  be  weakness  to  shrink  from  a  collision  with  him  now,  in 
this  merited  moment  of  his  awful  and  impending  dissolution." 
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"panting  and  pale,"  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Disraeli's  real 
-character.  The  reader  still  remembers  the  second 
letter  of  Mr.  Hame,  in  which  he  revoked  his  recom- 
mendation. And  Mr.  Disraeli  wiD  afterwards  be  found 
bitterly  complaining  of  the  totj  &ct  that  Mr.  Hume 
retired  from  his  position  of  friendlineBs  to  one  of 
hostility. 

Mr.  Disraeli  endeavonrs  after  a  fashion,  of  which 
die  reader  will  see  manj'  examples,  to  confound  two 
separate  things.  He  endeavours  to  eonfoand  Mr. 
Home's  conduct  in  the  first  instance  and  hia  conduct 
subsequently.  Mr.  Disraeli  suggests  that  Mr.  Hume 
supported  him  when  be  had  a  full  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Toryism.  The  real  fact  is  that  Mr.  Hume 
supported  Mr.  Disraeli  so  long  as  he  thought  him  a 
Radical,  and  opposed  him  the  moment  he  found  liim 
to  be  a  Tory. 

There  is  no  proof,  it  is  true,  that  O'Oonnell  with- 
drew the  support  he  gave  to  Mr.  Disraeli  But  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  was  warned  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
character  before  the  end  of  the  election  had  made 
it  too  late  for  him  to  teke  Back  his  letter. 

Mr.  Disraeli  says  that,  among  other  evidences  of  hia 
principles,  O'Connell'  and  Hume  had  his  address  before 
them.  The  suggestion  evidently  is  that  the  address 
contained  Tory  declarations.  It  happens,  unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  we  have  other  testimony  besides 
his,  as  to  what  the  character  of  that  address  was.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  told  us  that  the  applications  for  support 
to  Hume  and  O'Connell  were  made  by  a  friend.     That 
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friend  was  Mr.  E.  L.  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton).  Mr. 
Bulwer,  on  being  appealed  to  as  to  what  was  the 
character  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  asked  for  his 
support  at  Wycombe,  declared  emphatically  that  it 
was  as  a  ^^  Reformer/'  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  Radical. 
And  he  adds  the  important  fact  that  the  ground  of 
this  opinion  was  a  ^^  printed  handbill,"  in  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  explained  his  opinions.  ''/  shaioed  that 
handbillj^^  proceeds  Mr.  Bulwer,  ^^  to  Mr.  Hume  ;  hence 
the  letters  of  that  gentleman  and  others* 

Let  us  compare  this  letter  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  repre* 
sentation  of  his  relations  with  Hume  and  O'Connell. 
'^  Even  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
Mr.  Hume,"  wrote  Mr.  Disraeli,  ^to  have  interposed  in 

.  *  From  the  Globe,  Jan.  7,  1836.  **  The  friend  in  question  was 
Mr.  Bulwer.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  was  standing  for  Taunton,  a  soli- 
citor of  that  town,  Mr.  Ck>x,  exposed  him  in  two  or  three  really 
excellently  written  pamphlets.  To  this  gentleman's  kindness  .we  are 
indebted  for  copies  of  those  works,  which  he  forwarded  to  us  at  our 
request  In  the  last  of  these  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bulwer  to 
Mr.  Ck)x,  which  we  now  gire  'London,  July  24,  1835.  Sir, — In 
answer  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  first  referred 
me  to  a  printed  AandMll  of  hie  own,  espousing  short  ParliamewtSf 
vote  by  ballot,  anduntaxed  knowledge,  J  conceive  these  principles  to 
be  thepolestar  of  the  sincere  reformers,  and  to  be  the  reverse  of  7\ny 
ones.  I  showed  that  handbill  to  Mr,  Hume,  hence  the  letters  of  that 
gentleman  and  others,  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  deny  that  he  professed 
those  opinions  at  the  time,  but  he  has  explained  since  that  he  in- 
tended them  for  adoption,  not  against  the  Tories,  but  Whigs.  With 
his  explanation  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  question  his  philosophy, 
but  I  do  not  doubt  his  honour.  When  any  man  tells  me  that  he  votes 
for  ballot,  short  Parliaments,  and  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  knowledge, 
I  can  only  suppose  him  to  be  a  reformer,  and  such  being  my  principles, 
I  would  always  give  him  my  support,  and  I  should  never  dream  of 
asking  whether  he  caUed  himself  a  Radical  or  a  Tory. — I  am,  eta, 
B.  L.  BULWEB.— To  Edward  Cox,  Esq.*  ** 
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my  ffiTonr  at  Wycombe,  my  political  allegiance  vxmld 
not  have  been  tha  expected  comequence  of  (A«tr  atsiitance. 
These  gentlemen  woold  have  aided  me  from  the  prin- 
ciples I  professed  and  the  measures  I  advocated  in  my 
addreet."  Which  principles  in  which  address  Mr. 
Bolwer  tells  as  were  "the  reverse  of  Tory  ones." 
Yet  Mr.  Disraeli  has  asserted  tliat'  O'Comiell  and 
Hnme  knew  him  to  have  been  partly  a  Toiy,  from 
his  addreet. 

Mr.  Disraeli  replied  to  Hie  GIoU'b  production  of 
Hr.  Bolwer's  letter  by  a  lengthy  and  very  abosire 
episde  in  the  TiToet.*  I  pass  over  all  parts  of  this 
letter,  ezceptmg  the  portion  whidi  refers  to  Mr.  Hume. 
In  reference  to  his  relations  with  that  gentleman,  Mr. 
Disraeli  makes  two  statements : — 

1.  *'  I  repeat  that  Mr.  Hume's  letter,  to  which  the 
editor  of  the  Globe  originally  alluded,  was  addressed  to 
a  third  person." 

2.  "  All  the  details  about  my  introduction  to  Mr. 
Hnme,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bnlwer,  and  my  frequent 
conferences  with  Mr.  Hnme  at  his  house,  are,  as  usnal 
with  the  Globe,  utter  falsehoods.  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Hnme  but  once  in  my  life,  that  was   at  the   House 

*  January  9, 183S.  Here  is  •  Bpedmen  of  the  stjle :— "  It  !■  not, 
then,  1117  pOBSioii  for  notorietj  that  has  induced  me  to  tweidt  the 
•diter  of  the  Qleba  by  the  nose,  and  to  inflict  sundiy  kicks  upon  the 
bsKT  part  of  his  base  bodj ;  to  make  him  eat  dirt,  and  his  own  words, 
fooler  than  aaj  filth,  bat  because  I  wished  to  show  to  the  world 
what  a  miser^le  poltroon,  what  a  craTen  dnllard,  what  a  literary 
■carecrow,  what  a  mere  thing,  stnSed  with  straw  and  rabbish,  is 
the  in^Ua»t  ■  diroctoi  of  public  opinion  and  official  orgaa  of 
\niig  poUUca," 
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of  Commons ;  die  object  of  iliat  interriew  was  to 
reqaeet  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance  which  I 
hare  mentioned,  and  to  that  drcnmstance  the  inter- 
view was  confined." 

Mr.  Disraeli  remarks  in  this  last  letter,  that  .Mr. 
Hnme  had  "  never  attacked "  him.  It  speaks  greatly 
for  Mr.  Hnme's  forbearance  that  he  ^onld  have  kept 
silent  np  to  this.  Here  was  the  man  whom  he  had 
recommended  as  a  Radical,  going  abont  the  country 
as  a  Tory,  attacking  widi  the  greatest  violence,  on 
the  hustings,  in  the  new^pers,  and  in  a  pamphlet 
of  more  than  two  hnndred  pages,  the  party  and  the 
men  whose  favour  be  had  sought ;  yet  Mr.  Home 
never  said  a  word. 

He  had,  however,  been  at  last  provoked  from  his 
silence,  and  one  crushing  proof  more  was  added  to 
the  mass  of  evidence  already  given  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
tergiversation. 

In  its  issue  of  January  11,  1836,  the  Gloht  pro- 
duced two  letters — one  from  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume's  secretary,  the  other  from  Mr.  Hume 
himself. 

Mr.  Disraeli  declared,  as  has  been  seen,  that  he  had 
not  called  on  Mr.  Hnme  to  solidt  his  support  at 
Wyocanbe ;  Mr.  Boott  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  Mr.  Disraeli  having 
made  audi  a  call.  Mr.  Disraeli  denies  that  he  sought 
Mr.  Hume's  support  as  an  adherent  of  Mr.  Hnme ; 
Mr.  Scott  decUres,  on  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  a  "general  profession  of  his  pohtical  principles, 
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wliich  lie  stated  were  in  accordance  with  those  Mr.  Hame 
b  well  known  te  adrooate."  And  then  Mr.  Scott  gives 
a  reason  why  this  particular  visit  of  tliia  particular 
applicant  made  an  impressioof  cm  his  memoiy.  He 
might,  be  says,  have  forgotten  Mr.  Disraeli's  interview 
with  Mr.  Hnme,  "  hvt  for  the  dreamstance  of  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Sume't  itating  in  a  blunt  way,  oh  hearing  wJuU 
he  had  done,  that  he  was  very  wrong  in  doit^  to,  as 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  d d  Tory,  and  that  Mr.  Hume 

would  soon  find  him  so." 

This  evidence  is  saroly  circumstantial  enoagh,  has 
all  the  appearance  of  truth,  aud  would  be  at  once 
believed  if  we  had  not  in  opposition  to  it  the  always 
trustworthy  testimony  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield.  Let  us, 
therefore,  in  order  to  equalise  the  unequal  contest 
between  two  such  witnesses  as  Mr.  Scott  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  bring  forward  another  person  to  Mr. 
Bcott's  assistance. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hnme's  "impression  certunly  is  that  he" 
— Mr.  Bismeli — "  did  call  on  me  in  Bryanston  Sqnare 
to  solicit  my  support  as  a  candidate  for  Wycombe." 
He  then  relates  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
wrote  the  letter  of  recommeddation  with  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  approached  the  Wycombe  electors.  He  wrote 
it  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  who  vouched  for 
Mr.  Disraeli's  principles ;  and  Mr.  Hume  encloses  the 
letter  of  thanks  which  Mr.  Disraeli  returned. 
^  And,  DOW,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Hume  has  to  say 
ou  another  point  in  ihe  controversy. 

"To  the  second  qoestion,  'Whether  Mr.  Disraeli 
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gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  a  Tory  or  a 
Badical  ?  *  I  c(m  state,  with  perfect  confidence,  that 
I  understood  from  Mr.  Disraeli  that  he  was  an  ardent 
supporter  and  a  zealots  advocate  of  my  general  poli- 
tical  principles  ;  and  that,  if  he  should  obtain  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  he  would  support  them  there,  K  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  that 
point,  every  person  who  has  watched  my  political  con- 
duct must  be  satisfied  that  I  never  would  have  put  my 
pen  to  paper  in  any  other  belief.  ....  I  expressed  in 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Disraeli  a  hope  that  all  the  reformers 
would  rally  round  him  as  the  man  who  entertained 
Liberal  principles  "  on  every  branch  of  government, 
and  was  prepared  to  support  reform  and  economy  in 
every  department." 

So  &r,  Mr.  Hume  confines  himself  to  his  own  testi- 
mony ;  bui  next  he  brings  forward  evidence  supplied 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  himself. 

"  If,"  he  writes,  "  there  had  been  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  of  Mr.  Disraeli  having  professed  himself  unequi- 
vocally a  Liberal,  the  following  paragraph  in  a  letter 
of  his  of  the  8th  of  June  to  me,  announcing  the  resig- 
nation of  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  must  have  convinced 
me.  ^I  think,  after  what  has  passed,  I  have  some 
claim  upon  you  and  your  friends,  to  prevent  ant/  split 
in  the  Liberal  party  here^  and  any  stranger  from  coming 
down  to  oppose  me.'  '* 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Hume  contradicts  the  assertion  ot 
Mr.  Disraeli  that  he  had  not  written  to  him  direct,  but 
to  a  third  person  on  his  behalf. 
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Among  the  enclosures  in  Mr.  Hume's  letter  was  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Disraeli  :— 

"Bradeiih&m  Houm,  Wjcombe, 

"  Tueidtr,  June  6t)i,  1S33. 
'Sir,— T  hATs  had  the  honour  and  gntifioatioii  of  nceifing 
jooT  letter  thui  morning.     Accept  my  Biucere,  mj  moat  cordikl 

"  It  will  be  m^  endearour  that  70a  shAll  not  repent  tite  con- 
fidence 70U  hare  reposed  in  me. 

"  Believe  me,  Bir,  that  if  it  be  my  fortune  to  be  retained  in 
the  present  instance  to  a  reformed  Parliament,  1  shall  remember 
with  aatiafaction  that  that  return  ia  mainly  attributable  to  the 
interest  ezpresoed  in  m^  meceH  b^  one  of  the  most  distingnished 
and  able  of  onr  citiEem. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  and  faithful  lervant, 

"  (Signed)  B.  Dibrieu. 

"Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  H.P." 

It  is  needless  to  comment  at  anj  length  on  an  ex- 
posure so  complete.  Almost  every  single  one  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  assertions  is  met  by  a  direct  negative;  and 
the  direct  negative  is  proved. 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  be  did  not  call  on  Mr.  Home  to 
ask  bis  recommendation  to  Wycombe  ;  Mr.  Hnme, 
supported  by  Mr.  Hume's  secretary,  says  that  he  did. 
Mr.  Disraeli  asserted  that  Mr.  Hnme  bad  written  to  a 
third  party  ;  Mr.  Hume  shows  that  he  bad  written  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  direct.  Finally,  Mr.  Disraeli  suggested 
that  Mr.  Hume  knew  he  was  partially  a  Tory ;  Mr. 
Hume  proves  that  Mr.  Disraeli  applied  to  bim  as  a 
Radical  Beformer. 

'This  last  point  is  rery  important.  I  have  been  at 
some  paina  to  show  in  a  previous  chapter  that  Lord 
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Beaconsfield  when  he  stood  for  Wycombe  in  1832, 
stood  as  a  Liberal.  .1  argued  that  his  abase  of  the  Whigs 
was  to  be  taken  as  a  proof,  not  of  Toryism,  bat  of  a 
more  ardent — ^as  opposed  to  a  lakewarm — Liberalism ; 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  to  be  classed  with  the  talk 
of  men  who  are  Radical  as  distinct  from  Whig 
members  of  the  Liberal  party.  And  I  also  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  "  Reformer "  was  the  political  term  which 
in  1832  answered  to  the  term  Radical  of  our  days. 
Still  the  omission  of  the  distinct  term,  Liberal,  might 
be  made  ns^  of  by  those  who  are  anxioas  to  find 
some  possible  or  impossible  loophole  of  escape  from 
the  charge  of  tergiversation  against  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hame,  takes 
away  even  that  last  refuge.  ^^  If  there  had  been  any 
doubt,"  writes  Mr.  Hume,  "  in  my  mind  of  Mr.  DisraeU 
haying  professed  himself  unequivocally  a  Liberal,  the 
following  paragraph  in  a  letter  of  his  of  the  8th  of 
June,  to  me,  announcing  the  resignation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baring,  must  have  convinced  me  :  ^'I  think,  after 
what  has  passed,  I  have  some  claim  upon  you  and 
your  friends,  to  prevent  any  split  in  the  Liberal  party^ 
Here  Mr.  Disraeli  uses  one  of  the  recognised  and 
unmistakable  terms  by  which  is  designated  a  man's 
choice  between  the  two  political  parties  of  the  country. 
Can  any  one,  after  this,  deny  that  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
stood  as  a  Reformer  at  Wycombe,  he  stood  distinctly 
as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party? 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  Globe  through- 
out this  controversy,  for  the  most  part,  confines  itself 
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to  mere  statement  of  fact  When  it  haa  gone  into  tiie 
region  of  controversy,  its  tone  cannot  be  described 
as  vebement,  and  certainly  not  as  abnsiTe.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  is  written  in  the  same  spirit.  It 
is  an  imparti^  it  might  even  be  called  bald  narration 
of  fact 

What,  on  the  contrarj',  is  the  tone  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  replies  ?  They  are  violently  abnaive ;  and  they 
are  constantly  rnnning  away  from  the  facts  in  dis- 
pute to  the  region  of  personahtaes.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  evidently  been  of  opinion  that  if  a  man  can  only 
shont  lond  enough  and  often  enough,  and  with  a 
snfBcienUy  bold  &ce,  his  most  baseless  assertions  and 
his  most*  absurd  arguments  will  be  taken  as  true  by 
the  careless  of  men  ;  and  his  career  is  certainly  strong 
proof  that,  in  so  thinking,  he  has  accurately  estimated 
mankind. 

He  replies  to  tlie  temperate  letter  of  Mr.  Hume  \ij  a 
letter  addressed,  throngh  the  Timet^  to  that  gentleman 
himself.  The  reply  is  inll  of  violent  perstfiial  abuse, 
bat  there  are  only  one  or  twe  assertions  which  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

He  reiterates  that  he  only  caw  Mr.  Home  once, 
and  that  their  meeting  took  place  at  tbe  Hoase  of 
Commons.  Bat  immediately  after,  he  acknowledges 
that  daring  his  Marylebone  canvass  he  called  at  Mr. 
Hume's  hoase;  adding,  however,  that  Mr.  Hame  was 
too  ill  to  receive  him.  These  admissions  really 
amount  to  a  practical  confirmation,  instead  of  a  com- 
*  JsnaiU7  12,  1836. 
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plete  repntation^  as  Mr.  Disraeli  londlj  asserts,  of  the 
assertions  of  the  Globe.  The  locality  of  the  meeting 
between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Hume  was  not,  of 
conrse,  the  real  point  of  the  controversy  between  the 
newspaper  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  essential  question 
was  whether  a  meeting  took  place  at  all  between  the 
Badical  leader  and  the  joang  aspirant ;  and  whether  the 
existing  protigi  of  Lord  Ljndhurst  should  have  a  few 
.  years  before  been  ready  to  become  the  protigi  of 
Joseph  Hnme.  The  introduction,  therefore,  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  place  of  meeting  is  simply  another 
instance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  favourite  expedient — 
the  expedient  of  diverting  attention  from  the  main  and 
important  to  a  subsidiary  and  trifling  point. 

I  have  said  that  the  letter  was  violently  abusive. 
Mr;  Hume  is  described  as  a  ^'  man  who,  after  having 
scraped  together  a  fortune  by  jobbing  in  Government 
contracts  in  a  colony,  and  entering  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  Tory  representative  of  a  close  corporation, 
suddenly  becomes  the  apostle  of  economy  and  unre- 
stricted suflrage,  and  closes  a  career,  commenced  and 
matured  in  corruption,  by  spouting  sedition  in  Middle- 
sex and  counselling  rebellion  in  Canada."  And  this 
vehement  abuse  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  occurs  in  the 
very  letter  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  acknowledges  that 
he  had  twice  sought  Mr.  Hume's  political  patronage ! 
But  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  one  of  the 
worst  characteristics  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  career. 
No  sense  of  past  alliance,  no  memory  of  favours  asked 
and  received,  of  loud-mouthed  and  even  mean-spirited 
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enloginm;  has  preyented  him  froiQ  heaping  the  most 
vindictiye  and  nsuallj  most  nnjast  attacks  on  other 
public  men.  The  air  rings  with  his  cries  of  hate  before 
ihe  echoes  of  his  shouts  of  praise  have  died  away. 
Notable  instances  have  already  been  given  of  this^ 
system  of  alternately  shameless  praise  and  shameless' 
abuse  of  the  very  same  men ;  of  savage  bites  at  the 
same  hand  that  but  a  short  season  before  was 
fawningly  kissed.  As  our  narrative  proceeds,  a  still 
more  remarkable,  more  memorable,  and  even  more 
shameless  instance  of  this  line  of  conduct  towards 
individuals  will  be  given.  What  is  the  only,  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  from  such  facts  in  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  life?  What,  but  that  all  his  actions  towards 
others  have  been  solely  dictated  by  his  own  personal 
interests  ;  that  his  professions  of  uncalculating  afiection 
were  mere  disguised  selfishness;  that  his  simple  and 
sole  desire  has  been  to  use  all  other  men  for  his  own 
purposes  ? 

The  very  day  after  the  appearance  of  his  self-con- 
fident and  insulting  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  himself  compelled  to  supply  the  most 
damning  proof  of  his  untrustworthiness  as  a  narrator 
of  facts.  One  of  the  many  points  in  dispute  between 
him,  the  Globe,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  was  as  to  whether 
the  letter  of  the  latter  was  addressed  to  him  direct, 
or  through  a  third  person.  Several  times  over  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  repeated  the  assertion  that  the  note  reached 
him   indirectly.      In   a   letter   to   the  Times*  he  has 

♦  January  18,  1836. 
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to  unequivocally  acknowledge  hia  error,  and  to  admit 
that  Mr.  Harness  letter  was,  as  the  Ghhe  and  Ur. 
Hume  had  asserted,  directed  to  himself. 

In  the  course  of  this  book,  we  shall  be  drawn  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  into  a  discussion  on  the  personal 
veracity  and  the  political  consistency  of  more  than  one 
public  man.  We  shall  also  be  asked  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  more 
than  one  public  man,  towards  former  friends  and  col- 
leagues. 

These  are  the  very  questions  we  have  jast  been 
consideriDg  in  the  case  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself. 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  personal  veracity,  Lord  Beacons- 
field^s  political  consistency,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  conduct 
to  former  friends  and  colleagues,  are  all  involved  in  his 
dispute  with  the  Glebe.  When  he  asks  us  to  test  other 
men  on  those  three  points,  it  is  not  useless  to  know  how 
he  himself  came  out  of  a  similar  emninatton. 
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THE  MAIDEN  SPEECH. 


The  last  letter  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  Times  m  his  con- 
troversy with  the  Globe  was  published  on  January  13. 
On  January  19  appeared  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters 
signed  "  Runnymede.''  These  letters  have  never 
been  publicly  acknowledged  by  Lord  Beaconsfield ; 
but  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  style  to  other 
productions  from  his  pen.  The  letters  are  addressed 
to  the  leading  public  men  of  the  day ;  and  are  in  two 
different  styles.  When  they  are  directed  to  a  Whig, 
they  are  grossly  abusive  ;  when  to  a  Conservative, 
they  are  as  grossly  adulatory. 

Lord  Melbourne  is  told  that  he  cannot  rouse  him- 
self '^from  the  epibraces  of  that  Siren  Desidia,  to 
whose  fatal  influence  you  are  not  less  a  slave  than 
our  second  Charles."  *  "  At  present/'  Runnymede 
says,  writing  to  Lord  Brougham — "  I  am  informed  that 
your  lordship  is  occupied  in  a  translation  of  your 
treatise  on  Natural  Theology  into  German  on  the 
Hamiltonian  system.    The  translation  of  a  work  on  a 

♦  Timei,  January  19, 1836. 
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snbject  of  which  yon  know  little,  into  a  tongue  of 
which  yon  know  nothing,  seems  the  climax  of  those 
fantastic  freaks  of  ambitious  superficiality  which  our 
lively  neighbours  describe  by  a  finer  term  than 
quackeiy."* 

Lord  John  Russell  is  told  that  he  was  ''bom  with 
a  strong  ambition  and  a  feeble  intellect ;  '*  that  he  is 
the  author  of  ^^  the  feeblest  tragedy  in  our  language/' 
''the  feeblest  romance  in  our  literature/'  and  ^Hhe 
feeblest  political  essay  on  record."  He  is  ^^  cold,  in- 
animate, with  a  weak  voice  and  a  mincing  manner ; " 
and  finally,  if  a  traveller  were  informed  that  such  a 
man  was  leader  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
he  ''may  begin  to  comprehend  how  the  Egyptians' 
worshipped  an  msBCT."  t 

Addressing  Lord  PalmerBton,^  '^  Runnymede"  says  : 
^'You  owe  the  Whigs  great  gratitude,  my  lord,  and 
therefore,  I  think,  you  will  betray  them." 

I^t  me  pause  to  ask  if  "  Runnymede,"  when  He 
wrote  this,  were  drawing  a  general  inference  from  a 
particular  case  ?  Did  he  think  political  betrayal  always 
followed  palitical  obligation,  because  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
been  so  lately  shown  to  have  betrayed  O'Connell  and 
Joseph  Hupie  ? 

The  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  towards  the  end, 
contains  this  fine  burst :  '^  Oh,  my  country  I  fortunate, 
thrice  fortunate,  England !  with  your  destines  at  such 
a  moment  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Fanny  of  diplomacy ! 

*  Ihid^  January  25.  f  lind.y  Febroaiy  1. 
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Methiaks  I  can  see  your  lordaUp,  the  Spoms  of  politics, 
cajoling  France  wiih  an  aiiy  compliment,  and  menacing 
Bossia  with  a  perfomed  cane."' 

Sir  John  Hobhonse,  the  friend  of  Byron,  wa»  also 
BBBailed.*  "Bnnnymede"  was  ineipressibly  shocked 
at  seeing  a  Radical  like  Hobbonse  sitting  on  the  same 
bench  witi  an  ex-Tory  like  Rtlinerston.  "Rnnny- 
mede  "  did  not,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  think  that  tile  Tory 
party  was  the  reaUy  democratic  party,  and  could, 
therefore,  be  supported  by  men  of  Radical  principles. 
"  Too  have  me^  indeed,"  writes  the  nncompromising 
and  elegant-spoken  "  Rttnnymede  " — "  yon  Have  met, 
indeed,  like  the  Puritan  and  the  Prostatate  on  the  banks 
of  Lethe>  ia  Garrick's  farce,  with  an  equally  convenient 
oblivion  of  the  characteristic  inddenta  of  yoor  previoas 
careers ;  yon  giving  np  yonr  annual  Parliaments  and 
tmiversal  sn£&age^  he  casting  to  the  winds  Ma  close 
corporations  aad  boroogh  nominees  ;  yon-  whispering 
Conservatism  on  the  hustings  once  braying  with  your 
revolutionary  nproar,  be  spouting  Reform,  in  the  still 
recesses  of  the  dust  of  Downing  Street ;  the  one 
recking  from  a. Newgate  cell,  the  other  redolent  of 
the  boudoirs  of  Mayfair — yet  both  of  them,  alike  the 
Tory  underling  and  the  Radical  demagogue,  closing 
the  ludicrous  contrast  with  one  grand  diapason  of 
barmoniouB  inconsistency,  both  merging  in  the  Whig 
Minister." 

In  strikuig  contrast  to-  the  tone  of  those  letters  to 

the  Whig  leaders   is   that  t   to  Sir  Robert   Peel,  the 

*  nid.,  Horch  2.  f  /hid.,  Jbcuot?  27,  1S3G. 
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Conservative  chief.  Not  only  is  Peel  complimented 
on  his  own  extraordinary  virtues,  but  allusion  is  made, 
,  in  a  manner  equally  characteristic  and  vulgar,  to  the 
great  man's  material  prosperity.  "  Before  you  receive 
this  letter,"  says  the  enthusiastic  and  Jenkins-like 
admirer  of  the  ^Conservative  leader, — "  Before  you 
receive  this  letter,  you  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
quitted  the  halls  and  bowers  of  Drayton ;  those  gardens 
and  that  library  where  you  have  realized  the  romance 
of  Verulam,  and  where  you  enjoy  the  *  lettered  leisure ' 
that  Temple  loved." 

Then  the  very  commonplace  incident  of  Peel's 
journey  to  London  is  described  in  a  manner  that 
might  make  a  penny-a-liner  burst  with  envy.  The 
journey  of  such  a  great  man  is  not  called  a  journey 
at  all:  it  is  Vi, '^^ progress  to  the  metropolis."  That 
"  progress,"  Peel  is  then  told,  "  may  not  be  as  pictu- 
resque as  that  which  you  experienced  twelve  months 
back,  when  the  confidence  of  your  Sovereign  and  the 
hopes  of  your  country  summoned  you  from  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  and  the  city  of  the  Caesars. 
It  may  not  be  as  picturesque,  but  it  is  not  less  proud 
— it  will  be  more  triumphant." 

/  Rising  to  a  Moenadic  frensy  of  eulogium  as  he 
[goes  along,  the  eulogist  styles  Peel  ^^  the  only  hope 
-pf  a  BuflTering  people."  Then,  Whiggery  is  described 
in  terms  that  one  cannot  read  without  laughter. 
"  The  mighty  dragon  is  again  abroad,  depopulating  our 
fieldsj  toasting  our  pleasant  places,  poisoning  our  foun^ 
tains ^  menacivg  our  civilisation.'^* 
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"In  your  chivalry  alone,"  writes  "Runnymede,"  "is 
oar  hope.  Chd  in  tlie  panoply  of  your  splendid  talents 
and  your  spotless  character j  we  feel  assured  that  you  will 
subdue  this  unnatural  and  unnational  monster,  and 
that  we  may  yet  see  sedition  and  treason  and  rapine, 
rampant  as  they  may  have  of  late  figured,  quail  before 
your  power  and  prowess." 

And  thus  the  Conservative  Premier  is  contrasted 
with  a  Whig  predecessor  : — 

"  You  retained  your  post  until  you  found  you  were 
endangering  the  King's  prerogative,  to  support  which 
you  had  alone  accepted  His  Majesty's  confidence.  What 
a  contrast  does  your  administration  as  Prime  Minister 
afford  to  that  of  one  of  your  recent  predecessors !  No 
selfish  views,  no  family  aggrandizement,  no*  family  jobs, 

no  nepotism Contrast  the  serene  retirement  of 

Drayton,  and  the  repentant  solitude  of  Howick ;.  con- 
trast the  statesman  cheered  after  his  factious  defeat  by 
the  sympathy  of  a  nation,  with  the  coroneted  Necker, 
the  worn-out  Machiavel  wringing  his  helpless  hands 
over  his  hearth  in  remorseful  despair,  and  looking  up 
with  a  sigh  at  his  scowling  ancestors!  Pitt  himself,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  never  enjoyed  more  cordial 
confidence  than  that  which  is  now  extended  to  you  by 
every  alleged  section  of  the  Conservative  ranks/'  And 
so  on. 

Any  comment  on  the  tone  and  taste  of  these  letters 
would  be  altogether  out  of  place.  I  leave  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  estimate  of  the  man  who  could  write  such 
letters,  with  this  sole  comment :  that  there  is  scarcely 
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.  a  Single  one  of  the  persons  named  in  those  letters  of 
,  whom  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  find  it  convenient  some 
time  afterwards  to  pronounce  a  diametrically  opposite 
verdict.  I  need  not,  after  what  I  have  recently  said  on 
this  feature  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  career^  and  in  face 
of  the  things  I  shall  have  to  say  by-and-by,  further 
dwell  on  this  point  here. 

I  pass  on  to  the  Maidstone  election.  When  Par- 
liament was  dissolved  in  1837,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  William  IV.,  the  constituency  was  contested 
by  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis,  a  dxdl  but  rich  man,  had  represented  the 
place  before. 

Mr.  Disraeli  first  issued  an  address  on  his  own 
account ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  combination 
having  been  formed  between  Mr.  Lewis  and  himself,  a 
joint  proclamation  was  put  forth.  In  these  addresses, 
Mr.  Disraeli  appears  as  a  Conservative  'pur  sang,  and 
echoes  all  the  commonplaces  of  Conservatism  in  the  true 
tones.* 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Maidstone  Constitutional 
Society,  which  took  place  on  July  11,  Mr.  Disraeli  made 
a  long  speech,  in  which  he  further  enlarged  on  his 
political  principles,  and  gave  a  version  of  his  former 


*  Let  us  langh  for  a  moment  at  the  comedy  of  these  addresses.  ^ 
Hear  the  man  who  described  himself  as  an  **  adventnrer,  alike  uncon- 
nected with  "  the  English  people  "  in  blood  or  in  love,"  declare  him- 
self "  an  uncompromising  adherent  to  that  ancient  constitution  which 
once  was  the  boast  of  our  fathers/' — ^**our  fathers"  is  very  fine, — 
"  and  is  still  the  blessing  of  their  children."  Let  us  also  reverentiallj 
uncover  our  heads  as  this  descendant  of  unbroken  generations  of 
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relations  witli  O'Coonell.  Witli  this  account  of  an 
nnfortnnato  episode  in  his  career  I  cannot  camber  the 
main  bod^  of  my  narratire,  farther  than  to  say  that 
it  is  grossly  and  palpably  incorrect  \  that  it  disagrees 
irith  admitted  facts ;  and  that  it  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction, not  only  to  what  other  people  had  said  on  the 
same  subject,  but  with  what  Mr.  Disraeli  had  actually  \ 
himself  written  on  previons  occasions.* 

The  opponent  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  Colonel  Perronet 
Hioaip8ou,  the  once  famous  anthor'of  the  "Com  Law 

Heb«w«  declare*  Mi  conviction  that  "  the  reformed  retjgion,  as  bj 
law  establiilied  in  this  conatrj,  ia  at  the  Bame  time  tliebeet  giiu«ntee 
foTreligiom  tolaration  and  ortkaJex pvritj"  I  And,  fioallj,  how  ruBtio 
Mid  Hlid  in  hit  aympatMes  is  this  urban  literary  adrentiirer,  aa  ha 
proclaims  his  intention  to  "on  all  oecadons  watch  with  rigitant 
■olicitnde  over  the  fortunes  of  the  British  farmer,  because,''  goea  on 
Mr.  Dimell,  "  I  sincerely  beUeve  that  Mb  welfare  Is  the  surest  and 
most  permanent  basis  of  general  proapenty." 

*  "  In  consequence,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli  at  this  meeting,  "of  my 
Tiolent  opposition" — to  the  WMgs — "the  son  of  the  Premier  was 
sent  down  to  contest  the  borough  with  ne,  and  it  happened  that, 
healing  of  the  circumstance,  Mr.  O'Conncll  wrote  a  letter  to  a  gentle- 
man in  London  expressing  his  interest  in  the  result,"  By  this  narra^ 
tire  O'Connell's  acdon  at  Wycombe  is  placed  in  quite  a  new  light. 
He  is  represented  (I)  as  giving  his  support  viuelicited,  eud  (2)  as 
having  done  so  because  Colonel  Orey  was  sent  down  as  a  Whig  to 
oppose  Mr.  Disraeli.  Let  na  compare  these  statements  with  admitted 
facts.  First,  O'Conncll,  according  to  Mr,  Disraeli,  wrote  his  letter 
Diucdicited.  Here  is  the  first  sentence  of  O'Connell's  letter :— "  My 
dear  Sir, — Itt  replg  te  yimr  inqviry,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  no 
acqoaiDtaoce  at  Wycombe  to  whom  I  could  recommend  Mr.  D'lsraell." 
And  the  letter  winds  up  with  the  remark  :  "  I  have  no  claim  on 
Wycombe,  and  can  only  express  my  sorprise  that  it  ihmild  be  t height 
J  had  any."  Is  this  the  letter  of  a  man  who  wrote  nnsohcited? 
The  second  assertion  is  that  O'Connell  interlered,  nfter  he  had  heard 
that  Colonel  Qrey  had  gone  down  to  contest  Wycombe  with  Hr. 
Disraeli.  A  look  at  dates  will  show  that  this  statement  Is  at  least  im- 
probable.    Mr.  Disraeli,  it  will  be  remembend,  was  flnt  in  the  field. 
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Catechism/'  and  for  a  time  proprietor  of  the  Westminster 
Review. 

*^  Here  I  am^  gentlemen/'  said  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  ^^  filling  the 
same  place/ preaching  the  same  doctrine,  supporting 
the  same  institations  as  I  did  at  Wycombe." 

It  may^  I  think,   be  taken  for  granted  that  men 

The  reader  will  also  remember  that  Mr.  Home  wrote  two  letters  on 
the  Wycombe  election,  the  one  recommending  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
the  oUier  declining  to  interfere  with  the  sitting  members.  Now, 
Mr.  Hame*8  second  letter — addressed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Smith  and 
fi»ir  Thomas  Baring— was  dated  June  6v  It  was  by  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Thomas  Baring  that  the  vacancy  was  made  in  Wycombe.  It  is» 
therefore,  evident  that  the  vacancy  did  not  occur  till  after  June  6. 
Now,  CyConnell's  letter  is  dated  June  8,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  proba* 
bility  before  the  candidature  of  Colonel  Grey  was  heard  or  thought 
of.  It  was  on  the  13th  of  June,  eleven. days  after  O'Connell^s  letter 
was  written,  that  Colonel  Grey  made  his  public  entry  into  Wycombe. 
Does  that  fact  bear  out  the  statement  that  O'Connell's  recommen- 
dation of  June  3  was  in  consequence  of  Colonel  Grey's  candidature  ? 
These  known  and  incontrovertible  facts  are  in  direct  contradiction 
with  Mr.  Disraeli's  account  of  his  relations  with  O'ConncU.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  case  against  him.  His  narrative  of  1837  is  in 
contradiction,  not  only  with  undisputed  facts,  not  only  with  the 
narrative  of  O'Connell,  not  only  with  the  narrative  of  the  Olabey  but 
with  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  on  another  occasion. 

Here  is  Mr.  Disraeli's  account  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  (December, 
1835),  which  is  quoted  in  the  chapter  on  the  Globe  controversy. 
[See  antef  130.]  *•  Our  contest  at  Wycombe  was  a  very  warm  one ; 
every  vote  was  an  object.  A  friend  of  mine,  interested  in  my 
success,  knowing  that  I  was  supported  by  that  portion  of  the  con- 
stituency styled  Radicals,  applied  to  Mr,  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Hume, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  to  know  whether  they 
had  any  influence  in  Wycombe,  and  requested  tfiem  to  exercise  it 
in  my  favour.  They  had  none,  and  they  expressed  their  regret  in 
letters  to  that  gentleman,  who  forwarded  them  to  me  at  Wycombe." 
How  different  is  this  version  from  that  at  Maidstone  1  And  the 
difference  is  material,  not  merely  as  regards  the  facts,  but  also  as 
regards  the  inferences  intended  to  be  drawn.     To  ask  a  man  for 
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"filling  the  same  place,"  and  "preaching  the  same 
doctrine,"  do  not  stand  as  rival  candidates  for  the 
same  constitnency.  How,  then,  reconcile  Mr.  DisraeH'a 
claim  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  he  was 
at  Wycombe,  when  the  man  whom  he  now  opposes 
professes  the  very  same  opinions  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
professed  at  Wycombe  I 

Colonel  Thompson  promises  to  act  with  Mr.  Hume  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  promised  at  Wycombe.*  He  is  in  favour 
of  Triennial  Parliaments,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was-f  He 
ia  in  favour  of  the  Ballot,  as  Mr,  Disraeli  was,  {     Yet 

Ilia  (Dpport  is  one  thing,  to  receiTe  it  wittiaat  addng  is  another. 
Mr.  Disraeli  wanted  the  electors  of  Maidstone  to  infer  that  O'Connell, 
H  It  were,  oMrvdci  Ms  aid  od  biic,  and  that  if,  therefore, 
O'Connell  afterwards  was  attacked  hj  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  conld  make 
no  complunt  He  aongbt  Ux.  Disraeli  ;  Mr.  Distaeli  had  not  Bought 
Wm.  The  reader  now  sees,  not  only  from  the  overn-helming  eri- 
dence  of  facta,  but  from  the  words  of  Hr.  Disraeli  himself  in  1836, 
that  this  TGpreKentation  was  the  «ei7  rcrersG  of  the  troth.  It 
WM  Ur.  Disraeli  who  eoaght  O'Connell,  not  O'Conaell  Mr.  DisracU. 
"Bere  I  am,  gentlemen,"  eajs  Ur.  Disraeli,  characteristicallj,  im- 
medJAtely  after  be  had  finished  this  ntterlr  incorrect  retrospect, 
•■  filling  the  same  place,  preaching  the  same  doctrine,  sapporting  tba 
came  iostitntiona  aa  I  did  at  Wycombe." 

*  "  The  briefest  descripUon  I  can  give  of  the  section  with  which, 
with  inconsideTable  exceptions,  I  have  voted,  is  that  it  U  the  leetion 
if  Mr.  Hume.  I  accept  the  nnpopnlarity  which  this  may  procure  to 
me  in  some  directions,  for  the  sake  of  the  confidence  it  will  obt^n  for 
me  in  others."— Extract  from  Colonel  Thompson's  address,  Maidttant 
J»»nud,  Aagust  1,  1837. 

t  "Shortening  the  duration  of  Farliamenta,"  writes  Colonel 
Thompson  in  his  Maidstone  address,  "appears  to  be  the  readiest 
mode  of  settling  all  differences  between  an  honest  representative 
and  his  congtitaenta.  ...  In  the  actual  poeitioo  of  things,  TriettfiM 
ParliamenU  appear  t4>  f>e  the  ttep  iri(4iii  riac\." — Ihid. 

X  "  On  the  subject  of  the  Ballot,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  bate 
been  upwards  of  thirty  yeara  an  officer  in  the  arniy,  and,  when  giring 
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Mr.  Disraeli,  thus  standing  before  the  Maidstone  electors 
as  a  rival  candidate  to  the  man  who  professes  all  the 
articles  of  his  own  creed  of  Wycombe  in  1832,  claims 
to  be  completely  consistent  1 

The  nomination  took  place  on  Wednesday,  July  26. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  quotation  from  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speech,  which  was  clever,  egotistic,  and 
violently  abusive.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  numbers 
were — 

Lewis 782 

Disraeli  .  .  .  .668 
Thompson  .  ^  .  .  .  629 
Perry   .  .        .        .      26      • 

And  SO,  after  five  years  of  incessant  struggle,  and 
oil-repeated  defeat,  Mr.  Disraeli  obtained  the  object 
of  his  ambition  at  last  He  will  not  keep  us  long 
waitijog  to  see  what  use  he  made  of  his  newly-gained 
position. 

Mr.  Disraeli  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
first  time  on  the  7th  of  December,  1837. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  House  he  rose  to  address. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and, 
at  the  moment,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department. 
Some  doubts  are  still  entertained  as  to  his  ability  to 

my  vote  and  opinion  at  a  court-martial,  had  always  the  protection  of 
secrecy,  without  anybody^s  calling  me  a  *  skulking  coward,'  which  I 
believe  was  the  term  applied  in  Parliament  to  such  voters  as  may  be 
desirons  of  the  Ballot.  Why  there  should  be  one  rule  of  cowardice 
for  the  captain  and  another  for  the  common  man,  I  am  unable  to  per- 
ceive. If  asked  why  the  Ballot  was  provided  for  me  by  the  Mutiny 
Act,  I  must  suppose  it  was  because  I  had  a  public  trust  to  execute. 
The  opponents  of  the  Ballot  say  that  it  is  because  the  voter  has  a 
public  trust  that  he  ought  not  to  have  the  Ballot." 
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fill  the  post  of  leader,  which  he  has  but  recently 
■ssiimed;  and  the  straager  in  the  Hoase  cannot  but 
feel  these  doabts  confirmed  -when  he  looks  at  Lord 
John  seated  in  his  place  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  For 
Lord  John  is  small  in  stature  and  fragile  in  build ;  his 
face  13  not  lit  by  anj  intellectnal  fire,  and  its  small 
features  are  almost  concealed  by  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
pressed  over  the  eyes.  A  black  frock-coat,  somewhat 
antique  in  cut,  and  a  neckerchief  snow-white  in  colour 
and  of  large  dimensions,  confirm  the  idea  of  mediocrity, 
if  not  mere  shallowness,  hidden  beneath  the  outward 
trappings  of  respectability.  When  be  rises  to  speak, 
however,  all  these  ideas  vanish;  and  in  the  power  of  the 
orator,  one  altogether  forgets  the  physicul  insignificance 
of  the  man.  Quite  close,  if  not  next  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  sits  Lord  Falmerston,  who  ia  Secretary  of  Stat« 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Falmerston  is  in  every 
respect  a  contrast  to  his  chief:  tall,  large-featured, 
broad  in  chest,  and  with  a  complexion  that  shows  rude 
health.  His  air  and  his  dress  are  the  very  opposite 
of  the  air  and  dress  which  respectability  dons  and 
enjoins ;  the  air  is  jaunty,  and  the  clothes  are  cut  after 
the  newest  fashion.  Smaller  in  stature,  but  equally  well 
dressed,  with  a  face  eimitarly  lit  up  by  a  mind  that  seizes 
the  boraoroas,  and  a  disposition  inclined  to  the  creed  of 
Epicurus,  Lord  Morpeth  takes  care  not  to  be  far  off 
from  the  Foreign  Minister.  Not  improbably,  the  two 
exchange  anecdotes,  the  one  of  foreign  diplomatists,  the 
other  of  Irish  elections ;  for  we  know  that  at  this  time 
Lord   Morpeth  rales  Ireland   as   Chief  Secretary — he 
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afterwards  ruled  her  as  Lord  LientenaDt.  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  sits  close  bj^  staid  as  you  would  expect  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer^  but  not  lively  as  you  would  expect 
a  native  of  Limerick;  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  dashes 
from  the  Treasury  Bench  to  the  lobby^  and  back  again 
from  the  lobby  to  the  Treasury  Bench — for  Mr.  Baring 
is  the  senior  Liberal  Whip. 

On  the  front  Opposition  bench,  the  most  notable 
figure  in  physique,  as  well  as  in  manner,  is  a  tall  man 
with  a  full  chest ;  a  face  with  features  large,  regularly 
carved;  and  eyes  grave  and  intellectual.  This  man  sits 
in  complete  isolation;  speaks  rarely  to  any  one,  and 
is  still  more  rarely  spoken  to.  It  is  Sir  Robert  Peel^ 
two  years  ago  Prime  Minister,  and  now  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Lord  Stanley  is  not  far  away :  somewhat 
harsh  in  feature,  and  rough  in  appearance;  carelessly 
dressed;  when  silent,  lounging  indolently;  when  in 
conversation,  rapid  and  impetuous. 

Not  far  away  from  the  Ministerial  bench,  but  still 
closer  to  the  Radical  section,  sits  Mr.  E.  Lytton- 
Bulwer.  Mr.  Bulwer,  at  this  time,  gives  no  indication 
of  opinions  that  would  bring  a  Secretaryship  of  State 
for  himself  from  one  Tory  Government,  and  the 
Viceroyalty  of  India  for  his  son  from  another  Tory 
Government.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  pronounced 
Radical,  and  his  victory  at  Lincoln  has  been  won  by 
mighiy  Radical  exertions  and  some  Radical  sacrifices. 
Close  to  Mr.  Bulwer  is  a  young  man — he  might 
almost  be  called  a  boy — w*ho  has  fair  hair  and  features 
delicate  almost  to  femininity.     This  is  Lord  Levcson, 
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ivbo  bat  a  week  or  two  ago  proposed  tbe  reply  to 
the  Address  from  the  Crown  in  a  speech  tliat  is  said  to 
gire  promise  of  ability  and  of  a  high  position  in  tlie 
fatnre.  He  who  was  Lord  Leveson  then,  is  Earl  Gran- 
ville now. 

Of  all  groups  in  the  House,  the  one  that  strikes  yon  . 
as  containing  the  youngest  and  best-dressed  men  is  ihe 
Radical  group.  At  their  head  site  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  who  does  not  look  more  than  eight-and-twenty; 
a  dandy  in  dress,  and  somewhat  Dundrearyish  in  de- 
livery; fair  in  complexion,  and  with  hair  "  approaching 
in  colour  to  red ; "  eye-glassed,  and  altogether  like  a 
Badical  leader  who  has  a  rent-roll  of  £12,000  or  £14,000 
a  year.  Mr.  Leader,  who  sits  next  to  Sir  William,  and 
is  constantly  consulting  with  him — for  they  are  bosom 
friends — looks  still  yotinger,  and,  though  plainer  in 
dress,  has  also  the  appearance  of  the  politician  who  is 
at  once  Badical  and  rich.  Mr.  Leader  has  recently 
given  strong  proof  of  both  the  wealth  and  the  Hadi- 
caliem,  for  twice  in  three  years  he  has  contested 
Westminster,  one  of  the  most  expensive  constitnencies 
of  that  as  well  as  of  the  present  time.  In  this  group 
also  sits  a  man  who,  even  more  than  Sir  William 
Moles  worth,  is  the  paragon  of  fashion — gloved  in 
lavender  or  straw-col onred  kid,  with  boots  of  the 
brightest  hue,  and  a  hat  of  the  make  that  Count 
d'Orsay  approves.  As  to  person,  tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned ;  and  in  deportment  frank,  manly,  and  freer 
from  affectation  than  one  might  expect.  This  is  the 
Member  for  Finsbury — "  honest  Tom  Duncombo,"  as 
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that  age  calls  him,  whom,  however,  we,  guided  by  Mr. 
Greville,  may  not  wholly  regard  as  so  honest  or  so 
clever  a^  his  contemporaries  believed.  In  this  same 
group  is  also  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  a  contrast  to  his  com- 
panions :  staid  in  manner,  plain  in  dress,  and  no  longer 
young.  Mr.  Hume  may  look  a  little  depressed,  for  he 
has  been  defeated  by  the  Tories  in  his  own  constituency 
of  Middlesex,  and  is  now  a  Member  of  the  House 
through  the  gracious  pleasure  of  the  electors  of  Kil- 
kenny. 

The  great  Irish  agitator,  of  course,  sits  close  to  the 
Badicals,  for  he  is  for  the  time  a  supporter,  and, 
indeed,  according  to  the  Times,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Ministry.  In  this  year  he  is  still  in  the  fulness 
of  his  health  and  power*  He  is  ruddy  in  face,  his 
form  is  still  Herculean  in  strength,  and  with  hat 
jauntily  placed  on  the  side  of  his  head,  he  looks  around 
with  a  broad  smile  that  shows  brightness  of  spirits  and 
consciousness  of  power.  Next  to  him  is  a  man  small 
in  stature,  and  delicate  in  frame,  apparently  consumed 
by  a  restless  energy ;  pallid ;  with  an  eye  small,  unquiet, 
and  piercing,  a  prominent  nose,  and  a  small,  thin-lipped 
mouth.  This  is  O'Connell's  chief  lieutenant,  Richard 
Lalor  Shiel.  In  the  same  group  are  the  two  sons  of 
the  great  Henry  Grattan  :  James,  heavy  and  stolid ; 
and  Henry,  slight  and  excitable. 

The  House  also  contains  Mr.  Charles  ViUiers,  who 
has  already  distinguished  himself  on  the  question  of 
the  Com  Laws,  a  question  rapidly  rising  in  national 
importance.  •  Thepresent  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  sits  in  the 
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CommODS  as  Lord  Ashley,  &nd  the  chroniclers*  from 
whom  I  derive  the  description  of  the  Honse  describe 
him  OS  tall  and  handsome,  with  black  hair,  usually 
worn  mther  long.  Mr.  Bemal,  lather  of  Mr.  Bemal 
Osborne,'  is  Member  for  Rochester  and  Chairman  ot 
Conunittees ;  a  tall,  robnst  man,  with  a  splendid  figure, 
which  iU-natored  people  saj  he  is  overproud  of  dis- 
playing. The  late  Lord  St  Leonards  is  at  this  time 
Sir  Edward  Sngden ;  compactly  made,  rosy  in  com- 
plexioo,  and  free  from  wrinkles  at  fifly-five.  We,  at 
first  sight,  cannot  find  Sir  Fraucia  Bardett,  for  we 
naturally  look  for  him  among  the  Radicals,  or,  if  not 
there,  somewhere  at  least  on  the  Whig  benches.  But 
Sir  Francis  is  to  be  found  in  an  obscure  and  remote 
seat  on  the  Tory  benches ;  for  within  the  last  year 
he  has  definitely  announced  his  abandonment  of  the 
principles  of  hie  youth,  and  is  now  as  ardent  in  the 
creed  of  the  Conservatives  as  he  was  formerly  in  that 
of  the  Radicals.  If  changed  in  opinions,  he  is  not, 
however,  much  changed  in  appearance.  Though  old, 
bis  form  is  still  erect,  fit,  to  quote  the  grandiloquent 
description  of  Shiel,  be  still  looks  "a  venerable  relic 
of  the  temple  dedicated  to  freedom,  though  ill-omened 
birds  now  build  their  nests  and  find  shelter  in  that 
once  noble  edifice."  lo  attire,  too,  Sir  Francis  sticks 
to  the  habits  of  his  youth,  and  still  deserves,  as  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  insisted  years  ago,  to  be  considered 
the  best-dressed  man  in  England. 

*  Ht.  JtuDM   arant,   "Ths   Senate   of   1S38;"  BDd  Ur.  Q.  H. 
ITrands,  "  The  Orators  of  the  Age." 
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There  are,  Ua>>  the  usual  supply  of  one-idea'd  Mem- 
bers. Mr.  Brotherton  has  a  motion  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  the  House ;  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  is 
anxious  that  ladies  should  be  admitted  to  hear  the 
debates ;  Mr.  Ward  wants  the  repeal  of  the  rate- 
paying  clause  in  the  Reform  Act ;  Mr.  Grote  annually 
proposes  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  Ballot,  which  is 
of  course  ignominiously  rejected ;  and  Mr.  Plumptre, 
tall,  lanky  gloomy  in  air  and  countenance,  watches 
Newdegate-like  the  interests  of  Protestantism  and 
the  foul  intrigues  of  the  adherents  of  "the  Scarlet 
Lady." 

Finally,  we  see  two  other  men  who  attract  notice, 
and  appear  to  be  about  equal  in  years.  One  is  Charles 
BuUer,  lively  almost  to  mischievousness  ;  when  he 
speaks,  tearing  through  Tory  fallacies  with  a  merciless 
sense  that  foreshadows  the  style  of  Mr.  Lowe,  and  a 
power  of  playful  illustration  that  strongly  resembles 
the  style  of  Sydney  Smith.  At  this  time  everybody 
expects  that  Mr.  BuUer  has  a  great  future  before 
him  ;  and  who,  looking  at  his  bright  face,  his  vivid 
manner,  his  gay  air,  can  foretell  for  him  an  early 
death? 

The  other  young  man  who  catches  our  eye  sits  on 
the  Tory  benches.  He  has  a  singularly  handsome 
face;  a  modesty  of  manner  that  at  once  prepossesses; 
and  you  observe  that,  when  he  rises,  his  words  are 
listened  to  with  an  amount  of  attention  almost  out  of 
proportion  to  his  youthful  years.  He  has — to  quote 
the  words  of  a  writer  of  the  time — "a  fine  head  of 
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jet  black  hair,"  that  "  is  always  carefully  parted  from 
Aid  crown  downwards  to  his  brow,  which  it  tastefully 
shades."  The  features  are  regular,  and,  says  the 
writer,  "  his  oomplexion  must  be  a  very  unworthy 
witness  if  he  does  not  possess  an  abundant  stock  of 
health."  This  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Qiadatone,  the  Member 
for  Newark,  who  is  at  this  time  s  Tory  among  Tories, 
is  writing,  or  has  just  written,  an  able  defence  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  two  years  ago  acquired  some  dis- 
tinction as  Undersecretary  for  the  Colonies. 

We  miss  from  the  House  several  persons  of  note. 
Sir  James  Graham  is  not  there,  for  he  has  jast  been 
defeated  in  Cumberland.  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay  is  away 
in  India,  adding  many  tboueanda  to  hia  fortune,  and 
sabtractJng  many  years  from  his  Ufe.  But  where  is 
Mr.  Boehuck,  he  whose  Badical  opinions  and  tongue  of 
venom  have,  daring  the  last  few  Sessions,  lasbed  the 
timid  Whigs,  who  form  the  Government,  into  parosysms 
of  rage  and  fear?  Where  is  Boebuck,  the  chosen 
champion  of  the  Canadians,  who  has  held  language 
that  less  ardent  friends  consider  almost  rebellious  ? 
Where  is  Boebuck,  who  has  sounded  the  tocsin  at  a 
dozen  Badical  banquets  throughout  the  year?  Alas  I 
the  "rising  hope"  of  the  Badicals  has  been  rejected 
by  the  faithless  Bath ;  and,  when  now  he  listens  to 
a  debate,  secretes  himself  in  one  of  the  strangers' 
galleries,  his  small  body  enveloped  in  a  bnge  cloak, 
and  his  features  scarcely  visible.  Mr.  Roebuck  at 
this  time  looks,  we  are  told,  "just  like  a  boy  out  of 
hie  teens." 

11 
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The  present  Lord  Derby  is  in  his  eleventh  year ; 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  is  in  his  eighth,  has  just  been 
left  motherless.  Lord  Cairns  is  working  hard  as  a 
student  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  Mr.  Lowe 
is  drudging  as  a  tutor  in  Oxford.  Mr.  Bright  is 
unknown  ;  Mr.  Cobden  has  just  been  defeated  at 
Stockport. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  political  situation.  Though 
the  Whigs  were  in  office,  they  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  in  power.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  was 
intended  to  give  them  a  lease  of  Downing  Street  for 
generations,  had  not  secured  them  from  defeat  for 
even  two  short  years,  for,  by  December,  1834,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  received  an  offer  of  the  Premiership. 
The  successors  of  Lord  Grey  were  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed when  he  so  disastrously  failed.  Lord  Melbourne 
was  a  clever  tactician,  and  was  not  afflicted  by  that 
thinness  of  skin  which  unfitted  Lord  Grey  for  the 
coarse  contests  of  poHtics  ;  but  he  had  not  Lord 
Grey's  high  character.  Lord  John  Russell  was  able, 
but  public  opinion  of  that  time  regarded  him  as  in- 
finitely inferior  in  statesmanship  to  the  leader  of  the 
Tories.  And  what  had  become  of  the  other  great 
leaders  who  had  helped  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill? 
Durham  was  gone ;  Brougham,  refused  the  Chancel- 
lorship, had  become  that  most  dangerous  enemy — 
the  candid  friend ;  and  Lord  Stanley  had  openly  gone 
over  to  the  Tories. 

There  was  division  in  the  ranks  as  well  as  weak- 
ness in  the  leaders.    The  small  knot  of  Radicals  were 
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impatient  for  new  cIiaD^s,  and  were  almost  at  open 
war  with  the  Ministers,  of  whom  some  bad  absolutely 
refosed  to  go  farther,  and  some  had  declared  the  time 
not  jet  ripe.  The  Irish  section,  it  was  trae,  lent 
support  to  tbe  Ministry,  bat  that  support  was  un- 
certain, and  might  at  any  moment  demand  a  return 
which  no  English  Minister  could  safely  bestow. 

And  it  was  this  alliance  with  the  Irish  section  which 
partly  accounted  for  the  general  unpopularity  of  the 
Ministers.  In  the  first  place,  England  was  disgusted 
with  the  prominence  which  purely  Irish  questions  had 
for  some  time  obtained,  and  looked  with  distrust  on  any 
alliance  between  the  Grovemment  and  a  man  who,  like 
O'Conncll,  was  pronouncedly  Catholic,  and,  in  English 
eyes,  not  far  from  rebellious.  The  Tories,  of  course,  had 
made  good  nse  of  these  popular  prejadices.  Highly 
coloured  accounts  of  agrarian  murders  in  Ireland  were 
daily  published,  and  the  Protestant  Church  was  for  the 
hundredth  time  declared  to  be  in  danger. 

While  the  Tories  were  looking  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  a  dissolution,  the  King  suddenly  died,  and  a 
new  Parliament  had  to  be  hurriedly  called  together, 
'When  the  calculations  were  made  out,  it  was  found 
that  the  Ministers  could  count  on  337,  and  the  Oppo- 
sition on  321  votes.  The  Whigs  had  gained  a  Pyrrhio 
victory. 

During  the  recess,  much  attention  bad  been  attracted 
by  a  subscription  which  had  been  started  by  Mr,  Andrew 
Spottiswoode,  the  Queen's  printer.  The  subscription 
had  two  objects  :  to  supply  Protestant  candidates  with 
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money  to  fight  for  the  Irish  constituencies ;  and, 
secondly-;  when  these  candidates  were  defeated,  to  again 
supply  funds  for  prosecuting  petitions  against  the 
Catholic  Members  returned.  A  subscription  of  this 
kind  appeared  to  the  Liberals  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  political  and  religious  liberties  of 
Ireland.  It  was  vehemently  denounced  for  months  in 
hundreds  of  Liberal  speeches  and  Liberal  articles  ;  and, 
of  course,  the  Tory  politicians  and  writers  were  quite  as 
vehement  in  its  defence. 

It'  was  not,  however,  the  general  body  of  those  who 
gave  their  adhesion  to  the  "Spottiswoode  Subscription" 
— as  it  came  to  be  called — who  most  excited  Liberal 
indignation.  Some  Members  of  Parliament  were  among 
the  first  and  the  most  munificent  subscribers ;  and  it  was 
represented  that,  as  these  gentlemen  would  afterwards 
have  to  decide  on  the  election  petitions,  they  were 
assuming  the  double  toU  of  accuser  and  judge.  Among 
the  Members  thus  denounced.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was 
subjected  to  the  chief  part  of  the  Liberal  denunciation. 
As  already  mentioned.  Sir  Francis  had  at  this  time 
definitely  abandoned  the  Liberal  creed  of  his  youth,  and 
had  been  returned  as  a  Tory  Member  for  North  Wilts. 
He  had  taken  a  peculiarly  ostentatious  form  of  aii« 
nouncing  his  approval  of  the  Spottiswoode  Subscription, 
and  was,  of  course,  more  fiercely  assailed  because  of  his 
Radical  antecedents. 

On  the  7th  of  December,.  1837,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
brought  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  before  the 
notice  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  in  the  discussion  on 
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this  motion  tbat  Mr.  DiBraeli  made  bis  first  gpench. 
The  debate,  as  is  asually  -the  case  with  debates  on 
personal  qnestions,  was  extremely  lively. 

Glie  passage  of  arms  between  O'Connell  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  particalarlj  severe.  Addressing 
O'Connell,  who  had  during  the  vacation  hnrled  denun- 
dations  of  characteristic  vehemence  against  the  deserter 
from  the  Liberal  ranks,  Sir  Francis  accased  him  of 
"driving,  in  conjnnction  with  a  set  of  priests,  Irish  voters 
to  the  poll,  to  vote  for  their  god."  He  even  accused  the 
Irish  agitator  of  encouraging  assassination;  and  declared 
that  many  people  were  then  living  in  Ireland  nnder  a 
system  of  terrorism  "  more  powerful  and  terrible  than 
that  which  existed  under  Robespierre  in  France." 

Of  course  O'Connell's  reply  was  equally  unsparing. 
But  I  can  quote  only  one  passage,  and  that  I  select, 
because,  while  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  style  of  lan- 
guage used  at  that  time,  it  also  contains  O'Connell's 
defence  of  his  position  as  a  paid  agitator.  "  The  honour- 
able baronet  opposite  me,"  said  O'Connell,  "calls  me 
the  paid  patriot  of  Ireland.  I  am  so,  and  will  be  so 
w-ith  this  new  stimulus.  I  stand  in  this  unexampled 
position :  I  sacrificed  the  largest  professional  emolument 
known  in  Ireland  just  at  the  period  when  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  carried — just  at  the  time  when  I  had 
every  prospect  of  enjoying  the  leisure  and  dignity  of 
the  judicial  bench,  provided  I  abandoned  politics.  Is 
it  for  that  sacrifice  that  I  am  now  vilified  and  traduced 
by  an  old  renegade  ?  " 

The  moment  O'Connell  aat  down,  Mr.  Disraeli  rose. 
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Between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  O'Connell  there  had  been,  as 
the   reader  now  knows,  the  deadliest  bate  for  years. 

• 

They  had  exchanged  the  most  opprobrious  terms ;  one 
of  them  had  even  sought  to  decide  their  feud  at  the  peril 
of  his  life.  But,  up  to  this  moment,  the  victory  had 
remained  with  O'Connell.  He  was  the  head  of  a  great 
party  ;  he  had  a  hundred  platforms,  and  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  speak  from  ;  he  had  the  prestige 
of  many  political  victories.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Disraeli's  life  had  been,,  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  an 
almost  uninterrupted  career  of  follies  and  defeats.  He 
had  written  novels  and  a  poem,  at  which  the  whole 
world  laughed  ;  he  had  sought  election  to  Parliament 
four  times,  and  had  been  four  times  defeated  ;  he  had 
asked  the  favour  of  many  political  parties,  and  had, 
accordingly,  been  distrusted  by  all. 

But  now,  fortune  bad  at  last  turned.  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  two  years  before  written  to  O'Connell  that  he 
would  castigate  him  for  the  insults  heaped  upon  him 
when  once  he  was  in  Parliament,  Well,  he  was  now 
a  Member  of  Parliament.  O'Connell  had  just  spoken  ; 
and  he  was  on  his  feet  to  reply  to  his  mortal  enemy. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  hour  had  come. 

He  began  modestly  enough  by  the  usual  claim  for 
indulgence  ;  but  had  not  uttered  more  than  a  few 
sentences  when  he  showed  his  hand  by  beginning  an 
attack  on  O'Connell  He  accused  the  Irish  agitator  of 
having  wandered  from  the  subject,  and  of  having  intro- 
duced the  Poor  Law,  among  other  irrelevant  matter. 

"  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  Poor  Law,"  here 
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hiterrapted  Mr.  Joseph  Hume.*  Thus  corrected,  Mr. 
Disraeli  mode  an  awkward  attempt  to  retrieve  himself, 
which  prodaced  loud  laughter.  The  laughter  was 
increased  when,  a  few  sentences  further  on,  he  treated 
the  House  to  the  strange  phrase,  "magnanimous 
mendicancy."  He  got  on  somewhat  better  when  he 
entered  into  a  defence  of  the  Spottiswoode  subscription  ; 
but  after  a  while  the  interruptions  were  repeated,  and 
be  had  to  piteously  promise  that  he  would  not  trouble 
the  House  at  any  length. 

"  I  do  not,"  he  said,  amid  rather  cruel  laughter, 
"affect  to  be  insensible  to  the  difficulty  of  my  position. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive  the  in- 
dulgence of  hon.  gentlemen — (continued  laughter,  and 
cries  of  '  Question');  but  I  can  assure  them  that  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  hear  me,  I,  without  a  murmur,  will 
sit  down.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  mast  confess  I 
■wish  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  debate  back  to  the 
proper  point.     (Benewed  laughter.)  " 

After  this,  he  was  allowed  again  to  proceed  without 
interruption  for  some  time.  When,  however,  he  wan- 
dered off  into  a  dissertation  on  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
cries  of  "  Question  "  once  more  became  loud. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  I  really  could  induce 
the  House  to  give  me  five  minutes  more.  (Soars  of 
laughter.)  I  stand  here  to-night,  sir, — (here  the 
noise  in  the  House  became  so  general  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  could  not  proceed  for  some  time;  when  the 

*  I  qaote  tbe  occonnt  thronghoiit  from  the  lSi>rair\g  ChrofXele  gl 
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confusion  had  somewhat  subsided^  he  said) — ^I  stand 
here  to-night,  sir,  not  formally,  but  in  some  degree 
virtuallj,  the  representative  of  a  considerable  number 
of  Members  of  Parliament/' 

This  amusingly  cool  assumption  of  speaking  in  the 
name  of  others  on  the  part  pf  one  in — so  to  speak — 
the  infancy  of  his  membership,  was  considered  won- 
derfuUy  amusing,  and  naturally  was  received  with 
"  Bursts  of  laughter."    Mr.  Disraeli  went  on, — 

"Now,  why  smile?  (Continued  laughter.)  Why 
envy  me?  (Here  the  laughter  became  loud  and  general.) 
Why  should  I  not  have  a  tale  to  unfold  to-night? 
(Boars  of  laughter.)  *' 

In  these  sentences  there  appears  some  tendency  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  conciliate  his  ridiculers 
by  pretending  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  himself. 
But  even  this  humble  form  of  appeal  did  not  succeed, 
and  his  strange  phraseology  once  more  got  him  into 
trouble.    Let  me  again  quote  the  report : — 

"  Do  you  forget  that  band  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
members — ^those  ingenuous  and  inexperienced  youths  to 
whose  unsophisticated  minds  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  those  tones  of  winning  pathos — (excessive 

laughter,  and  loud  cries  of  ^  Question ') About 

that  time,  sir,  when  the  bell  of  our  cathedral  announced 
the  death  of  the  monarch — (Oh,  oh  I  and  much  laughter) 
•^we  all  read  then,  sir  (groans  and  cries  of  Oh  I) — we 
all  then  read  (laughter  and  great  interruption).  .  .  •  I 
know  nothing  which  to  me  is  more  delightful  than 
to  show  courtesy  to  a  new  member,  particularly  if 
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he  happens  to  appeal  to  me  from  the  part^  opposed 
to  myself.  (Hear  hear.)  At  that  time  we  read  that 
it  was  the  death-knoll  of  Toryism,  that  the  doom  of 
that  party  was  sealed,  that  their  fmieral  obsequies 
were  aboot  to  be  consammated.  (Langhter.)  We 
were  told  that,  with  the  dissolation  of  that  much  vili- 
fied Parliament  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
called  together,  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Tones 
would  be  thrown  for  ever  to  the  winds — (laughter) — 
and  that  affairs  were  again  brought  exactly  to  what 
they  were  at  the  period  when  the  harried  Mr.  Hudson 
rushed  into  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  (Immense 
langhter.)  " 

And  so  he  went  on  amid  continually  repeated  marks 
of  impatience  by  the  House  until  he  bad  again  to 
appeal  for  indulgence. 

"  If  hon.  members  think  it  is  fair  to  interrupt  me, 
I  will  snbmit.  (Great  laughter.)  I  would  not  act 
so  towards  any  one,  that  is  all  I  can  say.  (Laughter, 
and  cries  of  'Go  on.')  But  I  beg  simply  to  ask — 
(Oh,  and  loud  laughter.)  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
laugh.  (Roars  of  laughter.)  I  really  wish  to  place 
before  the  House  what  is  our  position.  When  we 
remember  all  this — when  we  remember  that  in  spite 
of  the  support  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dublin,  and  bis  weU-disciplined 
phalanx  of  patriots,  aud,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  re- 
member the  amatory  eclogue — (roars  of  laughter) — 
the  old  lores  and  the  new  loves  that  took  place  between 
the   noble    lord,  the  Tityrus  of  the  Treasury  Beach, 
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and  the  learned  Daphne  of  Liskeard — (loud  langhteri 
and  cries  of  *  Question") — which  appeared  as  a 
fresh  instance  of  the  amoris  redintecfratio — (excessive 
laughter) — when  we  remember  at  the  same  time  that, 
with  emancipated  Ireland  and  enslaved  England,  on 
the  one  hand  a  triumphant  nation,  on  the  other  a 
groaning  people,  and  notwithstanding  the  noble  lord, 
secure   on  the  pedestal  of  power,  maj  wield  in  one 

hand  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and (Here  the  hon. 

Member  was  interrupted  with  such  loud  and  incessant 
bursts  of  laughter  that  it  was  impossible  to  know 
whether  he  reallj  closed  his  sentence  or  not.)  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  in  these  words :  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  see  the  philosophical  prejudices  of  man. 
(Lau'ghter  and  cheers.)  I  respect  cheers,  even  when 
they  come  from  the  lips  of  political  opponents.  (Re- 
newed laughter.)     I  think,  sir (Hear,  hear,  and 

repeated  cries  of  *  Question,  question.')  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised,  sir,  at  the  reception  which  I  have 
received.  (Continued  laughter.)  I  have  begun  several 
times  many  things — (laughter) — and*  I  have  often 
succeeded  at  last.  (Fresh  cries  of  *  Question.')  Ay,  _ 
^,  and  though  I  sit  down  now,  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  hear  me.  The  hon.  Member  delivered 
the"  IkSl  senteiTce^n  a  very  loud  tone,  and  resumed 
his  seat  amidst  cheers  from  the  Opposition,  and  much 
laughter  from  the  Ministerial  benches." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  report  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  did  use  the  words  prophetic  of  future  greatness 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him.     We  have  grown 
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SO  Bccnsfomed  to  discovering  tliEtt  great  phrases  have 
been  the  inveDtion  of  the  historian,  and  not  the  real 
ntterance  of  real  persons  in  great  crises,  that  some 
doubt  may  have  been  felt  as  to  whether  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  spoken  the  remarkable  phrase  with  which 
ho  was  said  to  have  ended  his  maiden  speech.  Bat 
I  have  foand  the  words  in  tlie  reports  pnhlished  the 
next  morning  in  all  the  daily  London  papers.  And 
not  only  this ;  bnt,  cnrionsly  enough,  the  words  seem 
to  have  attract^  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
Morning  Chronicle  has,  it  will  be  remarked,  spoken  of 
them  in  its  report  as  being  uttered  in  a  par^cnlarly 
load  voice.  And  Mr.  James  Grant,  writing  in  1838, 
says  of  the  condnsioQ  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech :  "  At 
last,  losing  all  temper,  which  until  then  he  bad  pre- 
served in  a  wonderfal  manner,  he  paused  in  the  midst 
of  a  sentence,  and  looking  the  Liberals  indignantly 
in  the  face,  raised  bis  hands,  and  opening  his  mAnth 
as  wide  as  its  dimensions  would  permit,  said  in  a 
remarkably  loud  and  almost  terrific  tooes,"  * — the 
words  already  quoted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  appear- 
ance had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  failure  of  his 
delnU  ia  the  House.  The  general  conviction  of  the 
Liberals  that  they  were  listening  to  a  conceited  and  >. 
theatrical  charlatan,  who  only  sought  notoriety,  could 
not  have  been  but  strengthened  by  an  exterior  thus 
described  :  "  He  (Mr.  Disraeli)  was  very  showily  attired, 
being  dressed  in  a  bottle-green  frock-coat  and  a  waist- 
•  "  Sketches  in  London,"  new  edition,  p.  67. 
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coat  of  white,  of  the  Dick  Swiveller  pattern,  the  front 
of  which  exhibited  a  network  of  glittering  chains;  large 
fancy-pattern  pantaloons,  and  a  black  tie,  above  which 
no  shirt  collar  wi^s  visible,  completed  the  outward 
man.  A  countenance  lividly  pale,  set  out  bj  a  pair 
of  intensely  black  eyes,  and  a  broad  but  not  very  high 
forehead,  overhung  by  clustered  ringlets  of  coal-black 
hair,  which,  combed  away  from  the  right  temples,  fell  in 
bunches  of  well-oiled  small  rinorlets  over  his  left  cheek.'* 

"Mr.  D'Israeli's  appearance  and  manner,"  w^rites 
Mr.  James  Grant,  "  were  very  singular.  His  dress 
also  w^  peculiar ;  it  had  much  of  a  theatrical  aspect. 
His  black  hair  was  long  and  flowing,  and  he  had  a 
most  ample  crop  of  it.  His  gestures  were  abundant : 
he  often  appeared  as  if  trying  with  what  celerity  he 
could  move,  his  body  from  one  side  to  another,  and 
throw  his  hands  out  and  draw  them  in  again.  At 
other  times  he  flourished  one  hand  before  his  face,  and 
then  the  other.  His  voice,  too,  is  of  a  very  unusual 
kind :  it  is  powerftil,  and  had  every  justice  done  to 
it  in  the  way  of  exercise  ;  but  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  it  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  characterise. 
His  utterance  is  rapid,  and  he  never  seemed  at  a  loss 
for  words.  On  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  the 
result  of  his  first  attempt,  I  am  convinced  he  is  a 
man  who  possesses  many  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
debater.  That  he  is  a  man  of  great  literary  talent 
few  will  dispute."  * 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  speech  deserved  to 

*  «  The  Britiah  Senate  in  1838/*  ii.  335-6. 
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be  Tifliled  with  Bach  failure.  The  speech  appears  to 
me  far  ahove  the  Parliamentary  average.  Many  of 
its  points  are  clearly  and  sharply  pnt ;  it  has  clever 
retorts  and  happy  phrases.  The  phrases,  it  is  true, 
are  unusual  and  eccentric,  and  not  in  the  best  of 
taste ;  hat  they  are  not  anlike  several  which,  in 
speeches  delivered  by  Lord  Beacon sfield  in  more 
fortunate  days,  were  cheered  to  the  echo  and  praised 
to  the  skies.  What  sentence  in  the  whole  speech  is 
worse  constructed  or  nfore  tasteless  than  that  in 
which  on  a  memorable  occasion  Lord  Beaconsfield  de- 
scribed Mr.  Grladstono?  Indeed,  I  think  one  would  look 
through  -the  speech  in  vain  for  any  phrase  so  bad  as 
* "  inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity." 
On  the  whole,  the  impression  this  maiden  speech 
makes  on  me  is  that  it  is  wonderfully  like  the  general 
ran  of  all  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speeches  down  to  his 
latest  years.  It  has  the  characteristic  virtues  and  ; 
the  characteristiQ  faults  of  all  his  oratory ;  it  ia ' 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  his  other  addresses : 
it  is  just  the  same.  The  real  secrets  of  its  failure 
were  probably  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
speaker  ;  but  more  than  even  these,  the  hate  and  con- 
tempt produced  in  one,  and  distrust  produced  in  the 
other  party,  by  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of: 
his'  past  career.  It  would,  therefore,  probably  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  failed  to  obtain  a 
hearing  from  the  House,  than  that  he  made  a  bad 
speech. 

Of  the   London  papers,  the  Herald  and   Standard 
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pass  the  speech  over  in  silence  ;  the  Morning  Pof^i 
complains  that  it  was  delivered  "amid  discourteous 
interruptions  from  the  Radicals.'^ 

In  those  days,  the  Times  was  a  strongly  Tory,  and 
the  Globe  a  strongly  Liberal,  paper.  The  one  wis 
always  ready  to  praise,  and  the  latter,  as  the  reader 
has  already  seen,  even  readier  to  abuse,  Mr.  Disraeli 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  career.  Their  verdicts 
correspond  in  difference  to  their  difference  in  opinion. 
"Mr.  0!Connell,"  wrote  the  Times  oi  the  debate, 
"made  his  usual  tirade  about  7,000,000  of  sufferers, 
and  the  seven  centuries  of  oppression,  and  complained 
that  this  subscription  was  but  a  continuance  of  tyranny 
got  up  by  the  Protestants  to  assail  the  Catholics  ;  but 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who  followed  him  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
well  observed  that  the  Protestants  gave  their  sub- 
scriptions, not  to  assail,  but  to  defend." 

"  The  d4hut  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,"  wrote  the 
Olchey  **  last  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  one 
of  the  most  lamentable  failures  of  late  years,  as  is, 
indeed,  admitted  in  all  the  reports.  Even  the  Times 
could  not  altogether  suppress  it,  and,  therefore,  in  its 
report  has  softened  down  the  laughter,  shouts,  etc., 
which  accompanied  the  honourable  and  extinguished 
Member's  first  attempt  in  Parliamentary  oratory.  In 
its  leader,  where  the  Times  has  so  often  proved  that 
it  will  venture  to  say  anything,  however  inconsistent 
with  fact>  it  described  this  abortion  as  an  eloquent 
speech.     Eloquent  speech  I    Bah  I  " 

Let  me  conclude  my  extracts  by  the  comments  of 
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the  M<mnng  Chronicle.  "  The  '  nnextingoishable  hate ' 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  for  Mr.  O'Connell  fotmd  vent  last 
night  in  a  maiden  bat  oot  verj  modest  speech,  which 
erea  his  Dearest  friends  will  toll  him  was  a  ridiculous 
Eailure.  "We  call  it  ridiculous,  because  the  langhter  of 
the  House  was  coQtiuuaUy  excited  by  its  extrayagance 
of  thought,  phrase,  and  gesture.  The  honourable 
Member  may  in  time  prone  some  of  his  luxuriances, 
and  then  he  may  stand  a  chance  of  being  heard  with 
about  as  much  patience  as  the  House  usually  shows  to 
Mr.  Borthwick.  Last  uight  he  was  even  worse  treated 
than  that  ordinarily  ilUused  gentleman,  and  sat  down 
without  being  able  to  complete  his  sentence." 

Two  facts,  finally.  The  speech  was  heard  by  Lord 
Stanley  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  Lord  Stanley,  who 
immediately  followed  Mr.  Disraeli,  passed  over  the 
speech  of  the  new  Member  with  contemptuous,  and, 
under  the  circnmstaoces,  ungenerous  silence.  Sir : 
Robert  Peel  received  it  with  expressions  of  enthusiastic  ] 
admii'ation,  very  unusual,  if  not  almost  unprecedented  ' 
in  him.  With  respect  to  this  point,  Mr.  Grant  says, 
"it  is  particularly  deserving  of  mention  that  even  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  who  very  rarely  cheers  any  honourable 
gentleman,  not  even  the  most  able  and  accomplished 
speaker  of  his  own  party,  greeted  Mr.  D'Israeli's  speech 
with  a,  prodigality  of  applause  which  must  have  been  very 
trying  to  the  worthy  baronet's  lungs.  Mr.  D'lsraeli 
spoke  from  the  second  row  of  benches  immediately 
opposite  the  Speaker's  chair.  Sir  Robert,  as  usual, 
sat  on  the  first  row  of  benches,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
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Mr.  D'Israeli ;  and  so  exceedingly  anxious  was  the  right 
honourable  baronet  to  encourage  the  debutant  to  pro- 
ceed, that  he  repeatedly  turned  round  his  head,  and, 
looking  the  youthful  orator  in  the  face,  cheered  him  in 
the  most  stentorian  tones/'  * 

♦  "Britiah  Senate  in  1838,"  ii  334.  The  picture  which  Mr.  Grant 
gives  of  Mr.  Disraeli  after  his  failure  is  worth  quoting.  ''  He  seemed/* 
writes  Mr.  Grant,  "  to  feel  deeply  mortified  at  the  result  of  his  maiden 
effort.  He  sat  the  whole  eyening  afterwards — namely,  from  ten  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^the  very  picture  of  a  disappointed  man. 
He  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  with  any  honourable  gentleman.  He 
did  not  cheer  when  his  party  cheered  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  neither  did  he  laugh  when  they  laughed.  He  folded  his  arms 
on  his  breast  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  eyening,  and  seemed  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  unpleasant  reflections." — SkftcKei  of  LcmdoHf 
new  edition,  168.  Was  it  of  this  mauvais  quart  d'heure  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  thinking  when  he  spoke  in  one  of  his  works  of  the  <<hell  of 
failure"! 


/ 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


"humble,  but  fervent.** 

The  reader  who  has  followed  Una  narrative  so  far  will 
be  able  to  fuUy  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  utier 
fiasco  in  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's  maiden  speech  ended. 
It  has  been  seen  bow  Lord  BeaconsGeld  had  for  years 
forced  himself,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  into  public, 
notice,  and  that  be  had  thus  always  occupied  a  promi- ' 
nent,  if  not  always  a  creditable  place  in  the  public  eye.  r 
We  know  that  he  had  contrived  to  pict  more  personal 
quarrels  than  almost  any  man  of  his  time,  and  that,  as  a 
consequence,  his  political  opinions  and  political  conduct 
had  been  as  frequently  and  hotly  discussed  as  those  of 
a  leading  Minister. 

The  reader  has  ^Iso  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  many  examples  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  given  the 
world  of  jmarnfpftning  .viiifM.it  He  bas  learned  how 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  proclaimed  himself  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  novelist,  and  a  great  poet.  The 
feeling  of  the  public  can  then  be  well  understood 
when  the  papers  of  the  day  following  December  7, 
12 
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1837,  were  read.     What  1   had  the  brazen-trumpeted 
boast  of  years  ended  in  that  ? 

Moreover,  as  has  also  been  seen,  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
him^lf  specially  invited  attention  to  this  especial  event 
in  his  life.  In  the  "  Yonng  Duke,"  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
written — "  One  thing  is  clear,  that  a  man  may  speak 
very  well  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  fail  very 
completely  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  are  two 
distinct  styles  requisite:  I  intend  in  the  course  of 
my  career,  if  I  have  time,  to  give  a  specimen  of  both. 
In  the  Lower  House,  *  Don  Juan '  may  perhaps  be  our 
model;  in  the  Upper  House,  *  Paradise  Lost.'  "* 

But  besides  this  we  have  in  "Vivian  Grev"  the 
toast — "  Mr.  Vivian  Grey,  and  success  to  his  maiden 
speech.^'  t  ^^  another  way,  too,  had  Mr.  Disraeli 
drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  his  maiden  speech. 
In  the  course  of  his  quarrel  with  O'Connell,  he  had 
warned  the  agitator  that  they  would  meet  at  Philippi, 
and  that  then  O'Connell  would  be  properly  punished.^ 
Mr.  Disraeli  took  care  to  remind  his  audience  of  his 
former  boast  by  rising  the  moment  after  O'Connell 
had  sat  down.  The  meeting  at  Philippi  had  taken 
place ;  and  this  ridiculous  and  terrible  failure  had  been 
the  result 

These  facts  are  recapitulated  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  how  inexhaustible  was  the  fund  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  self-conceit  A  man  of  even  ordinary  sensi- 
tiveness would  have  felt  this  catastrophe  so  seriously 
as  to  hide  his  head,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a  con- 

♦  New  edition,  p.  287.  f  See  antCj  37.         %  See  ante,  110. 
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Biderable  period.  Not  bo  Mr.  Disraeli:  teven  days 
afler  his  first  caUmitooa  effort,  he  again  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons. 

He  was  wise  enoagh,  however,  to  alter  his  plan  of 
operations.  In  place  of  making  a  long  and  set  speech, 
he  spoke  bnt  a  few  sentences,  whidi  cannot  have 
occupied  more  than  a  few  minutes  in  delivery.  The 
occasion  was  the  introdnction  of  Serjeant  lalfourd's 
Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  copyright.  Mr.  Disraeli 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

He  spoke  on  bat  three  or  four  otiier  occasions  daring 
this  first  session  of  his,  and  always  with  brevity. 

In  the  following  session,  be  adopted  a  somewhat 
bolder  tone ;  his  speeches,  though  not  frequent,  were 
tolerably  long,  and  were  on  leading,  not  subsidiary 
subjects.  He  joined  in  the  opposition  of  the  Con- 
servative parly  to  the  wretched  grant  of  £20,000  in 
aid  of  education,  which  Lord  John  Russell  proposed 
in  1839;  bnt  signalised  himself  by  going  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  the  Conservative  orators  into  a  long 
eulogium  of  the  doctrine  of  laung-/air4  is  education.  . , 

Some  time  after  this,  he  delivered  an  address  in 
which  we  find  the  first  germs  of  the  principles  which 
afterwards  became  those  of  the  "  Yonng  England " 
party. 

In  the  coarse  of  1839  the  Chartists  bad  organised  \ 
their  forces  and  formulated  their  demands.     On  &e  ' 
14th  of  June  in  that  year,  the  famous  National  Petition 
was  presented  to  the  House. 

Hr.  Disraeli,  on  this  occasion,  preached  the  doctrine 
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that  the  poor  can  only  obtain  their  rights  through 
the  aristocratic  classes  ;  ^  and  declared  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  saj,  however  much  he  disapproved  of  the 
Charter^  he  sympathised  with  the  Chartists. 

Some  critics  have  discovered  a  certain  amount  of 
generosity  in  the  attitude  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
assumed  on  this  occasion.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  his  friendliness  to  the  Chartists  was  of  a  very  safe 
character.  Of  what  avail  was  it  to  profess  sympathy 
with  these  people  when  he  joined  in  the  rejection  of 
every  single  one  of  their  demands  ? 

Mr.  Disraeli  "  sympathised  with  the  Chartists.'* 
Well,  the  National  Petition  presented  by  the  Chartists 
demanded  universal  suffrage.  When  Mr.  Hume  pro- 
posed a  motion  in  fisivour  of  household  suffrage,*  on 
March  21, 1839,  the  gentleman  who  "sympathised  with 

*  "  Oreat  daties  could  alone  bonfer  great  station,  and  the  new  class 
which  had  been  invested  with  pobtical  station  had  not  been  bonnd  np 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  by  the  eaercute  of  social  duties. 
Those  who  thus  possessed  power  wlthont  discharging  its  conditions  and 
duties  were  naturally  anxious  to  put  themselves  to  the  least  possible 
expense  and  trouble.  Having  gained  that  object,  for  which  others 
were  content  to  sacrifice  trouble  and  expense,  they  were  anxious  to 
keep  it  without  any  appeal  to  their  pocket,  and  without  any  oost  of 
thebr  time."  And  again :  "  He  believed  that  in  this  country  the 
exercise  of  political  power  must  be  associated  with  great  public 
duties."  **  The  English  nation  would  concede  any  degree  of  political 
power  to  a  class  making  simultaneous  advances  in  the  exercise  of  the 
great  social  duties."  "  The  noble  lord  had  answered  the  speech  of 
the  honourable  Member  for  Birmingham,  but  he  had  not  answered 
the  Chartists."  "They  complained  only  of. the  government  of  the 
middle  class.  They  made  no  attack  on  the  aristocracy,  none  on  the 
Com  Laws,  but  upon  that  newly  enfranchised  constituency ;  not  on 
the  old,  but  upon  that  peculiar  constituency  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  noble  lord's  Government.*'.— Hansard,  July  13, 1839. 
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the  ChartiBts  '*  spoke  and  Toted  against  tlie  motion.  The 
National  Petition  demanded  the  ballot  When,  on 
Jane  18,  in  this  same  year  of  1839,  Mr.  Grote  proposed 

'  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  ballot,  Mr.  Disraeli  forgot 
his  sympathy  with  the  Chartists,  and  forgot  as  well  his 

I  own  Vebement  support  of  the  ballot  at  the  Midsummer 
election  in  Wycombe  in  1832,  at  the  December  election 
in  the  same  place  in  the  same  year, — forgot  his  support 
of  the  ballot  in  his  address  to  the  Marylebone  electors  in 
1633, — and  was  found  in  the  list  of  those  who  went  into 
the  lobby  against  Mr.  Grote.  The  National  Petition 
demanded  annual  Parliaments  j  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  notwith- 
standing his  sympathy  with  the  Chartists,  notwithstand- 
ing his  strong  and  freqnent  support  of  Parliaments  of 
shorter  duration, — implied  disapproval. 

But  why  did  Mr.  Disraeli  express  sympathy  with 
the  Chartists  at  all  ?  The  first  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct appears  to  me  that  such  an  attitude  was  siagolar, 
and  therefore  presented  the  hope  of  notoriety.  It 
probably  likewise  appeared  to  Mr.  Disraeli  that  the 
Chartists,  who  were  then  a  powerful  party,  might  be 
used  for  his  interests  in  some  way  or  other.  They 
belonged  to  what  Conservatives  call  the  mob,  it 
is  true ;  but  the  more  insensate  a  political  party  is, 
the  more  foolish  its  aims  and  its  leaders,  the  better 
Lord  Beaconsfield  likes  it.  Vivian  Grey  places  his 
highest  hopes  of  achieving  success  on  the  meanness 
and  the  folly  of  men  ;  and  the  creator  of  Vivian 
Grey  has  justified  these  hopes.  It  ia  quite  possible, 
then,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  have  entertained  the 
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idea  of  taming  the  folly  of  Chartism,  as  he  afterwards 
tamed  the  lanacy  of  "  Jiogoisin,"  to  hia  own  accoant 
Bat  it  reqaires  little  reflection  to  see  that  these  pro- 
fessions of  sympathy  were  more  insincere  in  Mr. 
Disraeli  than  in  almost  any  other  man.  I  am  not 
jadging  him,  of  coarse,  by  the  standard  of  the  hour- 
gemi,  who  regards  "  the  poor  in  a  loomp "  as  had ; 
for,  of  coarse,  he  has  too  mnch  intelligence,  and  is  too 
free  from  bigotiy  and  ties,  to  ha^e  such  narrow  notjons. 
Bat  what  I  mean  is  that  his  craving  for  title  and 
wealth,  lofty  position  and  splendid  mansions,  necessarily 
exclade  any  trne  sympathy  with  the  real  democratic 
spirit,  which  hatea  distinctions  of  class,  and  sincerely 
feels  for  the  humiliations  of  the  poor. 

Chartism,  as  everybody  knows,  ended  in  violence. 
A  town  in  Wales  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
mob ;  *  in  Birmingham  there  was  a  riot  and  blood- 
shed ;  and  in  London,  a  Chartist  Convention  for  some 
time  bearded  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  When  Lord 
John  Russell  proposed  the  obvious  expedient  of  in- 
creasing the  police  force,  Mr.  Disrneli  joined  in  a 
minority  of  five,  inclnding  tellers,  by  which  the  measure 
was  opposed.  By  his  opposition  to  this  and  a  similar 
measure  subsequently,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  the  good  Inck 
to  be  attacked  by  two  members  of  the  Goveraraent — 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Fox  Maale, 
then  an  Under-Secretary.  The  latter  gentleman  de- 
scribed Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  "advocate  of  riot  and  oon- 
fuaion," 

•  Irring:  "Annals  ot  Oai  Times,"  tO. 
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Here  Lord  BeaconsSeld  was  given  by  ihe  enemj-  his 
own  choice  of  the  field  of  battle ;  for  what  challenge 
could  better  sait  Lord  Beaconsfield'e  purposes  and 
Loid  Beaconsfietd's  pecoliar  g^  than  a  challenge  to 
a  combat  in  personal  vituperation  ?  He  retorted  on 
Ur.  Fox  Maule  that  Under'Secretaries  were  "coarsoi 
vnlgar,  and  ill-bred  ; "  and  then,  bringing  in  his  other 
antagonist,  went  on  to  say  that  "from  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  was 
a  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  though 
the  sublime  was,  on  this  occasion,  rather  ridiculous, 
and  the  ridiculous  rather  trashy."  "How,"  said  the 
orator,  finally,  "  he  became  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer, 
and  how  die  Government  to  which  be  belonged  became 
a  Goremraent,  it  would  be  difficult  to  telL  Like  flies 
in  amber,  '  one  wondered  how  the  devil  they  got 
there.' "  • 

As  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn,  Mr.  Disraeli 
seized  another  opportunity  of  making  a  speech,  in 
which  the  favourite  theme  of  the  necessity  for  an 
alliance  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  Chartists 
was  again  dwelt  upon. 

The  session  of  1840  had  hardly  begun  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  again  demanded  the  attention  of  the  House. 
During  the  recess  a  number  of  changes  had  taken 
place.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord) 
Macaulay  was  made  Secretary  for  War.  On  the  motion 
for  a  new  writ  for  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  the 
vacancy  thus  created,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  quesUon  of 
■  Hamittd,  S  B.  nzlx.  TU. 
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some  elaboration  and  length,  demanded — or  rattier 
prayed,  for  the  tone  of  the  query  is  humble  in  the 
extreme — to  know  the  meaning  of  these  changes.  But 
the  elaboration,  the  length,  and  the  humility  of  the 
interrogation  were  thrown  away.  "No  reply  was 
given,"  says  the  heartless  Hansard.*  "  Motion  agreed 
to.*!  Mr.  Fox  Maule  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  taught  them  in  the  previous  session  ;  and  pro- 
bably the  House  was  beginning  to  resent  the  growing 
demands  of  Mr.  Disraeli  on  its  patience.  But  little 
they  knew  Mr.  Disraeli,  if  they  imagined  that  any 
degree  of  snubbing  would  put  Atmtlown. 

He  took  part  in  the  debate  on  Sir  C.  Yarde  BuUer's 
motion  of  want  of  confidence,  speaking  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  "  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  whom  he  was  proud 
to  follow ; "  t  opposed  Mr.  ViUers's  motion  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  \\  and  supported  Mr. 
Thomas  Duncombe  in  his  appeal  for  better  treatment 
of  the  Chartist  prisoners.  § 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  session  of  1841  called 
upon  Mr.  Disraeli  for  still  greater  efforts,  and  he 
made  them. 

In  the  session  of  1841  Mr.  Disraeli  played  a  very 
prominent  part.  What  was  the  action  of  Mr.  Disraeli  ? 
We  can  answer  that  question  when  we  have  answered 
another — What  action  was  it  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  take? 

♦  n%d,  8  8.  li  44.  X  Ibid.  Hi.  880. 

t  nid,  726.  §  Ibid,  It.  637. 
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The  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  had  by  this  time 
been  redaced  to  a  state  of  thorough  debility.  The  bills 
broQ^t  it  bj  Lord  John  Rnssell  in  the  Hodso  of 
Commons  were  nsaally  carried  by  miserable  majorities 
— majorities  nsoally  not  reaching  a  dozen.  A  hostile 
Honse  of  Lords  was  of  coarse  able  to  reject  measures 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  so  feebly  supported. 
So  bill  after  bill  -was  dropped,  and  England  was  ruled 
by  a  Government  that  did  not  govern.  It  was  plain 
that  the  days  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  were 
numbered.  The  successor  to  power  was  quite  as 
plainly  iodicated  .-  beyond  all  qnestion,  Sir  Robert  Feel 
was  the  rising  sun.  It  behoved  all  those  who  hoped 
for  place  Id  the  near  future  to  be  respectful  to  the 
Member  for  Tamworth. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Disraeli  sa*  this ;  for,  however  v 
fantastic,  absurd,  and  nnreal  be  his  views  of  other 
things,  be  can  claim  to  have  an  invariably  clear  per- 
ception of  his  own  interests. 

On  May  1,  1S41,  began  a  prolonged  and  important 
debate  on  the  sugar  duties.  On  May  14,  Mr.  Disraeli 
spoke.  We  pass  over  suchkportions  of  the  speech  as 
argue,  or  profess  to  argue,  the  main  question  as  at 
issue,  and  quote  only  the  passages  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
alludes  to  Sir  Bcbert  Peel. 

"  He  was  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  that  the 
noble  leader  of  the  Administration  in  this  House  had 
thought  fit  to  impute — what  ?  Faction,  to  the  right 
hoD.  Member  for  Tamworth.  Whatever  might  be  the 
attributes  of  the  right  hon.  Baronetj  he  never  believed 
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that  faction  would  be  charged  against  him,  and,  of 
all  persons  in  the  world,  it  came  with  the  worst  grace 
from  the  noble  Lord  ;  be  was,  of  all  persons,  the  last 
who  should  have  made  it.*'* 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  abuse  Sir  Robert  Peers 
rival  as  roundlj  as  he  had  praised  Sir  Robert  himself. 

The  debate  on  the  Sugar  Duties  still  further  weakened 
the  position  of  the  Government,  and  strengthened  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  So  emboldened  was  the  right 
hon.  baronet  bj  the  turn  things  had  taken,  that  a 
fortnight  after  he  proposed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Ministry. 

Watch  the  course  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  had 
spoken  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  debate  on 
the  Sugar  Duties;  but  the  praise  was  comparatively 
mild.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  now  taken  the  final  step, 
and  is  probably  advancing  to  victory;  the  flattery  must 
evidently  be  put  on  more  thickly  by  a  young  politician 
"  with  expectations." 

'^ Placed,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "in 
an  age  of  rapid  civilization  and  rapid  transition,  he  had 
adapted  the  practical  character  of  his  measures  to  the 
condition  of  the  times.  When  in  power,  he  had  never 
proposed  a  change  which  he  did  not  carry ;  and  when 
in  opposition,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Conservative  party."  f 

"  He  had  never  employed,"  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on, 
"  his  influence  for  factious  purposes,  and  had  never  been 
stimulated  in  his  exertions  by  a  disordered  desire  of 
♦  /Wd  Iviii.  460.  f  /^«^.  1^^-  856. 
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ootaininff  ojiee;  above  all,  he  had  never  carried  himself 
to  the  opposite  bendiea  by  making  propositions  hj 
which  be  was  not  ready  to  abide.  Whether  in  or  out 
of  ofBce  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  done  his  beet  to  - 
make  the  settlement  of  the  new  constitution  of  England 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  time  and  of 
posterity."  * 

After  a  digression  of  vehement  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Disraeli  again  turns  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel  : 
no  Persian  could  be  a  more  devout  worshipper  of  the 
rising  sun  t 

When  the  division  came  to  be  taken,  the  Govemment 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one ;  and  an  appeal  to 
the  coimtry  was  at  once  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  wise  in  supporting  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
so  strongly ! 

The  Ministers  appeal  to  the  country;  the  battle  of  the 
constituencies  begins;  and  we  shall  hear  how  loudly 
Mr.  Disraeli  preaches  the  gospel  of  Conservatism,  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  its  chief  prophet. 

Surely  Sir  Bobert  must  do  something  for  him  t 

Before  I  proceed  further,  let  me  make  a  brief  allasion 
to  one  of  the  chief  events  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  life.  Mr. 
'  WjTidham  Lewis,  who  was  returned,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  along  with  Mr.  Disraeli  for  Maidstone,  died 
in  the  March  of  1838.  In  the  August  of  the  following 
year — 1839 — Mr.  Lewis's  widow  married  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  was  then  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Lewis, 
who  possessed  a  large  fortune,  was  fifteen  years  older. 
-  lUd. 
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Mr.  Disraeli,  for  some  reason  or  other^  did  not 
again  seek  the  confidence  of  his  Maidstone  constituents. 
In  company  with  Mr.  Tomline,  QC..,  he  contested 
Shrewsbury.  He  and  his  fellow-candidate  made  their 
entrance  into  the  town  on  Monday,  June  14.  From 
the  speech  which  Mr.  Disraeli  made  on  this  occasion,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  make  but  one  extract.  I  quote  from 
the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle*  the  Liberal  organ. 
/  "  He  " — Mr.  Disraeli  is  meant — "  then  ^proceeded  to 
astound  his  Tory  hearers  with  the  immense  sacrifice  fie 
had  made  for  their  sakes;  namely,  that  he  was  bom  at 
High  Wycombe — a  borotigh  the  property  of  his  father^ — 
and  that  he  had  been  defeated  there  by  only  15  votes  at 
the  tim>e  of  the  JReform  mania.  Such  a  favourite  was  he 
t/ierCf  that  only  a  week  ago  all  parties  in  the  borough  ! 
— Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical/ — had  not  only  ojfered  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but  also  to  return  ANY 
second  member  he  might  name .'  /  /  " 

Can  Mr.  Disraeli  have  uttered  those  words  ?  I  asked 
myself  in  astonishment  when  I  first  read  them.  As  to 
his  assertion  about  his  place  of  birth,  every  authority  I 
have  consulted  is  agreed  in  saying  that  it  was  London 
— not  High  Wycombe. 

The  assertion  about  his  relations  with  the  people  of 
Wycombe  would  be  as  astounding,  if  we  had  not  been 
made  familiar  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative  with  statements  about  himself  quite  as  strange. 
If  Mr.  Disraeli  were  so  popular  in  High  Wycombe — 
his  native  town  I — why  did  he  seek  election  at  Shrews- 

♦  June  1«,  1841. 
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bnry?  Burelj  a  man  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  good  sense 
#ou1d  have  preferred  certainty  of  sncceas,  even  in  the 
bumble  Wycombe,  to  the  glorions  nncertainty  of  the 
larger  Shrewsbniy.  Sorely  Mr.  Disraeli  knew  that, 
once  elected,  the  member  for  a  small  borough  was, 
CCEteris  paribua,  quite  as  inflaeDtial  as  the  member 
for  a  large  constituency.  And  if  Tamworth  was  good 
enough  for  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  was  not  Wycombe  quite 
equal  to  the  dignity  and  the  then  position  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  ? 

And,  again,  if  Wycombe  were  the  property  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  father — if  Wycombe  were  the  birthplace  of 
Mr,  Disraeli — if  all  parties  were  willing  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  poll,  and  any  person  he  chose  to  name 
beside  him,  when  did  this  extraordinary  affection  begin? 
Mr.  Disraeli,  the  reader  knows,  stood  for  High  Wycombe 
three  tim^B.  He  stood  for  Wycombe  in  June,  1832  ;  he 
stood  for  Wycombe  in  December,  1832 ;  he  stood  for 
Wycombe  in  December,  1834  ;  and  Wycombe  on  every 
single  one  of  those  occasions  rejected  him.  Surely  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  misrepresented  by  the  reporter  of  a  hostile 
paper. 

I  turn,  then,  to  another  newspaper — to  the  Shwp- 
shire  Conservative,  which  at  this  election  is  vehemently 
favourable  to  Conservatism,  and  to  Mr.  Disraeli  as  one 
of  its  exponents  ;  and  I  find  the  very  same  statements 
reported  in  almost  the  very  same  words.* 

•  Heieieaqaotationlrom  the  report  in  the  Shropahira  Cr>n»arrntive, 
Jttne  19,  1811 :  "He  well  knew  that  cborgeB  hod  been  made  against 
himself  peTsanallf ,  bat  he  was  here  to  meet  them,  and  woold  meet 
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This  is  not  the  only  instance  Lord  Beaconsfield 
gave  daring  this  election  of — what  shall  I  call  it? 
Unwilling  to  employ  ugly  language,  I  resort  to  the 
phrase  "constitutional  inaccuracy."  Well,  then,  for 
another  specimen  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  '^  constitutional 
inaccuracy." 

Among  the  signatures  to  the  requisition  inviting  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  stand  for  Shrewsbury,  was  that  of  Dr. 
Kennedy,  head  master  of  the  Shrewsbury  Free  Schools. 
On  the  Tuesday  following  Mr.  Disraeli's  entry  into  the 
town,  the  annual  speech  day  of  those  schools  took  place, 
and  of  course  Dr.  Kennedy,  staunch  Conservative  that 
he  was,  "trotted  out"  the  Conservative  candidates  on 
the  occasion.  We  all  know  the  character  of  speech 
days.    The  guests,  recalled  for  the  moment  to  their  day? 

them  with  pleasure,  because  he  was  speaking  to  a  popular  assembly. 
(Cheers.)  They  had  been  made  in  Parliament,  and  industriously  re- 
peated in  proTincial  journals.  He  would  quote  the  very  words — that 
some  years  ago,  on  the  hustings  of  his  native  town  (Wycombe,  in 
Buckinghamshire)  it  was  his  fortune  to  have  been  proposed  by  a  Tory 
and  seconded  by  a  BadicaL  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  he 
would  cheerfully  add  that  if  any  Radical  present  wished  to  support 
him  he  would  be  most  happy  to  receive  their  votes.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  But  it  was  said,  secondly,  that  he  had  gone  to  the  poll 
supported  by  Mr.  CConnell.  (Laughter.)  Tf'Ay,  thct  hormigh  was 
the  property  of  kU  father — there  he  was  horn — there  he  hoped  to  die 
—and  there,  where  every  one  had  known  him  since  infancy,  he  trusted 
that  he  needed  not  the  recommendation  of  any  one.  (Cheer&)  In 
that  borough,  during  the  height  of  the  Reform  mania,  opposing  the 
son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  he  was  defeated  by  only  fifteen  votes. 
(Applause.)  Nay,  not  a  week  agOy  all  parties  in  the  borough  met  afid 
solicited  him  to  represent  them,  Whigs,  Radicals^  and  Tories  united 
in  this  request,  and  offered  not  only  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
poll — (Oies  of  *  80  you  shall  be  here  *) — hut  offered  to  retwm  any 
second  man  he  might  natns,  (Cheers.) " 
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of  boyhood  and  yontb,  talk  of  nothing  but  their  schocl 
or  college.  The  public  learns  that  snch  a  man,  whom 
it  has  long  known  aa  a  snccessfol  lawyer,  wrote  the  best 
Greek  verses  at  Eton  ;  tlkat  this  o^er  man,  who  is  now 
a  grave  politician,  rowed  "  stroke "  at  Oxford,  and  so 
on. 

The  speech  daj  at  Shrewsbury  School  on  this  15th 
Jane,  1841,  was  like  that  in  other  schools  at  other 
times.  Thus  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  presides,  proposes  the, 
health  of  Mr.  Tomline,  Mr.  Dbraeli's  colleague,  as 
"a  gentleman  educated  at  Eton;"  and  Mr.  Tomline, 
naturally,  in  reply,  declares  that  "  as  a  pupil  of  Eton 
school  he  felt  proud  of  its  good  name,  and  gloried  in 
the  honours  obtained  by  its  scholars." 

Kow,  the  reader  can  understand  the  embarrassing 
position  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  placed  on  this 
occasion.  One  of  his  biographers"  has  remarked  that 
he  was  never  an  inmate  of  the  aristocratic  schools  or 
nniversities  in  which  he  always  places  his  heroes.  And 
this  fact  has  been  fully  set  oat  in  the  second  chapter 
of  this  book.  Here,  then,  was  Mr,  Disraeli,  who  never 
had  been  at  one  of  the  fashionable  schools,  called  upon 
to  speak  among  those  fashionable  scholars.  What  was 
he  to  do?  Confess?  No:  it  was  not  Mr.  Disraeli's 
habit  to  ever  acknowledge  any  &ct  that  would  tend 
to  show  that  he  was  not  quite  as  aristocratic  as  any 
of  his  neighbours.  Mr.  Disraeli  preferred  to  be  "  con- 
stitutionally inaccurate." 

'*  The  ■  chairman,"  says  the  report,  "  then  proposed 
•  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  "  Novels  and  Novelists," 
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the  health  of  Mr.  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  as  a  Winchelser 
scholar."  * 

ifow,  as  everybody  knows,  ther^  is  a  fashionable 
school  at  Winchester ;  and  the  chairman  plainly  im- 
plied that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  a  scholar  of  this 
fashionable  school.  If  we  talk  of  a  man  as  an  Eton 
scholar,  we,  of  coarse,  mean  that,  he  was  a  scholar 
of  the  great  public  school  of  the  town,  and  not  of  a 
school  under  private  management,  which  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  same  place.  And  the  same  thing  holds 
good  of  Winchester.  Therefore,  when  Dr.  Kennedy 
— instructed,  of  course,  by  Mr.  Disraeli — called  that 
gentleman  a  Winchester  scholar,  he  meant  that  he 
was  educated  at  the  great  public  school.  But  all  the 
authorities  we  have  consulted  agree  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  not  educated  at  the  great  public  school  in  Win- 
chester, but  at  a  private  school  there ! 

Nor  should  I  pass  over  the  reply  Mr.  Disraeli  made  to 
the  proposal  of  his  health  as  a  "  Winchelser  scholar; " 
for  he  managed  to  pay  an  extravagant  compliment  to 
poor  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  represent  himself  as  on  terms  of  touching 
intimacy  with  the  Conservative  chief.  In  fact,  to 
\  believe  Mr.  Disraeli  during  this  Shrewsbury  campaign, 
\  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  he   stood  to  each  other  almost 

*  So  Mr.  Disraeli  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  Shrewsbury 
New9  (Saturday,  June  19th,  1841),  probably  througfe  a  misprint. 
The  report  of  the  i&Zo/?ian  ./in/riki^ Wednesday,  June  16th,  1841) 
appears  more  accurate.  It  writes:  "The  health  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
M.P.,  was  next  giren  in  connexion  with  Winchester  Schools,  where 
he  had  been  educated.'* 
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in  Uie  tender  relation  of  political  father  and  son.  The 
loving  Peel  is  oonetantly  advising  yoting  Mr.  Disraeli, 
diiding  hifl  innooent  gambols,  and  patting  his  little 
head ;  and  the  affectionate  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  retnm, 
looks  np  to  Peel  with  reverent  eyes,  humbly  begs 
his  coansel,  mildly  accepts  hia  rebukes,  and  prondly 
tells  biin  of  his  own  little  triumphs. 

"  Vivian  Grey  "  at  thirty-seven  had,  in  fiict,  become 
s  confiding  boy. 

"It  was  a  singular  circnmstance,  too,"  eud  Mr. 
Disraeli,  "that  during  the  last  great  debate  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,, on  the  education  of  the  people, 
the  ffreateet  etattsman  of  hU  age.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bad 
placed  in  his  hand  the  letter  of  Dr.  Kennedy  on  that 
important  subject,  and  recommended  him  to  study  it 
carefully  as  a  guide  which  way  to  vot«.* 

All  the  papers  of  the  period  are  agreed  in  repre- 
senting Shrewsbury  as  most  corrupt ;  and  this  led  to 
a  violent  and  prolonged  controversy  as  to  the  state  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  finances.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
this  was  that  he  was  challenged  by  Mr.  William 
Yardley,  wbo  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  dispute ; 
and  both  he  and  Mr.  Tardley  were  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.t 
. ,    In  this  election  we  find  Lord  Beaconsfield's  late  wife 


•  Shrenthury  Ifent  (Jnne  19,  18*1). — This  Dr.  Kennedy,  whom 
Mr.  Disraeli  bo  compliments,  had,  according  l<i  the  Skreiribai-y 
ChronieU,  about  &  year  previonsly  aasisted  in  getting  np  a  petition 
against  the  rcmopal  of  Jewish  di9abililie3. 

t  Scdoplan  Jowiiial,  Jnne  30,  1811. 
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give-  proof  of  that  wifely  devotion  for  wliicli  she  will 
always  be  remembered  with  deep  respect. 

"His** — Mr.  Disraeli's — "wife  assists  at  his  can- 
vass/' writes  the  Globe^  "  with  all  the  energy  of 
despair." 

And  thus — with  a  certain  tonch  of  malice — another 
Liberal  journal  refers  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  share  in  the 
election :  "  At  the  conclusion  of  their  harangues,  Mrs. 
D'Israeli  was  introduced  to  the  crowd  by  Mr.  Burton, 
and  her  successful  canvass  was  rewarded  by  reiterated 
cheers."  f 

Of  the  nomination  I  need  only  mention  one  incident 
On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  Lord  Beaconsfield  displayed  his  crest,  and  the 
now  well-known  motto,  Forii  nihil  difficile.  On  this 
motto  the  rival  journals  make  difierent  comments. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Tory  organ, {  it  "was  taken  as 
indicative  of  the  character  of  the  honourable  candi- 
date." "  There  were  several  flags  on  the  Tory  side," 
writes  the  Liberal  journal, §  "some  of  them  rather 
tastefully  ornamented,  and  one  bearing  a  surprising 
proof  of  the  industry  and  research  of  Norry  Eling-at- 
Arms — ^namely,  a  thing  that  purposed  to  be  the  crest 
of  D'Israeli  I !  I  and  bearing  beneath  it  the  motto 
^Forti  nihil  diflBcile,'  which,  being  translated,  means 
that  the  impudence  of  some  men  sticks  at  nofching." 

The  polling  took  place  on   June  28  and  29.     The 

*  June  26, 1841. 

t  Sfirercsbury  Chronicle^  July  2, 1841. 
X  Salopian  Journal,  June  30, 1841. 
§  Shrewthury  Ketvs,  July  3, 1841, 
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resalt  of  the  poU  was  the  return  of  Mr.  Tomline  ■  and 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  election  was  celebrated,  of  coarse,  by  a 
dinner,  and  the  report  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion  ia 
strange  reading  nowadays.  The  speech  was  one  long 
and  fnlsome  enlogium  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Before  the 
right  of  Peel's  dazzling  greatness,  Mr.  Disraeli  professes 
to  stand  aghast:  there  never,  in  fact,  was  such  a  wonder 
of  a  man.  Amid  "  the  tumult  of  faction  and  popular 
malice,"  when  "  public  feeling  was  excited  to  a  state  of 
frenzy,"  Peel,  preserving  his  colossal,  calm,  and  gigantic 
sense,  "laid  the  great  foundation  of  the  great  Con- 
servative  party."  Peel  was  "a  great  man;"  his 
"talents  "  were  "  great; "  his  "  foresight"  "  matchless," 
And  Mr.  Disraeli  also  favours  us  with  another  scene 
in  the  pretty  little  domestic  drama,  in  which  Feel  plays 
the  benignant  father  and  Mr.  Disraeli  the  duteous 
child.  For  it  is  pointed  out,  as  a  marrellous  coin- 
cidence, that  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament on  the  same  day  on  which  two  of  his  humble 
hut  fervent  supporters  had  been  returned  by  the  electors 
of  Shrewsbary."  But  there  is  something  still  better 
.than  this;  for  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to  state  that  the 
moment  he  was  elected  he  hastened  to  personally 
communicate  the  fact  to  the  great  man. 

"  On  the  day  of  election,  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  had  the  satisfaction  of  writing  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  inform  him  the  electors  of  Shrewsbury  had 
done  their  duty.  (Cheers.)  K  that  intelligence  had 
reached  the  hon.  baronet  on   the  hustings,  he   (^Ir. 
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Disraeli)  was  certain  it  wonld  have  revived  his  hopes, 
and  added  to  his  confidence,  to  know  the  ancient  town 
of  Bhrewsbnrj  had  responded  to  his  caU.  (Loud 
cheers.)"* 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  public  newspapers 
wonld  have  informed  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the  result 
of  the  Shrewsbury  election  quite  as  soon  as  he  cared 
to  kn^w.  There  was,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  this 
letter,  unless  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had 
been  on  terms  of  sudi  close  and  such  friendly  intimacy 
that  their  respective  fortunes  were  a  matter  of  keen 
interest  to  each  other.  What  would  Lord  Beaconsfield 
think  of  one  of  his  ^^  humble  but  fervent  supporters/' 
who,  at  a  general  election,  put  him  to  the  trouble  of 
reading  in  a  letter  news  which  he  might  learn  at  his 
club,  or  from  his  newspaper?  We  can  imagine  the 
cynic  smile  with  which  the  author  of  "  Vivian  Grey  '* 
would  peruse  such  a  plain  intimation  that  there  was 
somebody  who  was  badly  in  want  of  something, 
and  who,  to  gain  that  end,  was  willing  to  do  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  flunkeyish  worship  of  the 
powerful. 

But  what  makes  this  act  of  Mr.  Disraeli^s  the  more 
remarkable  is  that  not  only  were  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
he  not  on  terms  of  close  friendship,  but  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  Conservative  chief  kept  his  "humble 
but  fervent "  supporter  at  a  very  long  arm's  length. 
Subsequent  events  will  pretty  clearly  show  that  even  at 
this  period  Sir  Robert  Peel  disliked  Mr.  Disraeli;  and 

*  Shropshire  OfMercative,  July  3, 1841. 
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Mr.  Disraeli  was  t«o  ke«D  a  man,  and  too  aliTe  to  his 
own  interests,  not  to  know  who  loved  and  who  loTed        ^ 
him  not     It  is  very  likely,  then,  that  he  was  perfectly   ^  .\ 
aware  that  be  was  not  an  object  of  liking  to  Sir  Bobertj  * 
Feel.     It  is  had  enough  to  force  oneself,  by  means  of      > 
abject  flattery,  on  the  attention  of  any  man;  bat  to  do 
this  on  a  man  whom  yon  know  to  be  yoar  enemy,     • 
shows  s  more  tiian  ordinary  degree  of  thickness  of  skin    ' 
and  blantnesa  of  feeling.     But  that  is  the  way  th^e   ^  '* 
coarse-grained  and  poshing  men  of  the  world  get  on.   ^  1 
What  do  they  care  for  yonr  significant  frowns  and  yonr  -^^ 
pained  shrinking  away?      Yon   are   weak,   or  good- 
natared;  hate  to  he  bored,  or  don't  like  to  look  nnkind;     - 
and  so  the  rude  and  calculating  obtmder  of  self  forces  "^ 
yon  to  his  wishes,  and  nses  yon  to  his  ends.  '  -« 

Before  passing  from  this  part  of  my  narrative, 
let  me  make  a  few  brief  observations  on  some  of  the 
literary  productions  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  during  the 
period  the  political  history  of  which  I  have  jast  given. 
In  1837  he  published  "  Henrietta  Temple "  and 
"  Venetia."  *'  Henrietta  Temple  "  is  a  love  story,  and 
baa  received  a  large  amount  of  praise  even  from  some 
critics  who  otherwise  have  little  to  say  in  favour  of 
Lord  BeacoDsfield's  literary  skill.  Indeed,  one  of  those 
writers  has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  charming  love  tales  in  the  language.  This 
appears  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  verdict  The  story 
is  exaggerated,  hy^rical,  and  long-drawn-ont.  Many 
of  the  scenes  remind  one  of  the  stilted  rhetoric  in 
which  the  lorers  of  some  antiquated  novelists  used 
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to  indulge ;  and  others  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  more 
modem  fiction  of  which  the  Family  Herald  is  the 
best  type.  The  book  is  inscribed  to  Count  D'Orsay, 
Yihoj  under  a  fictitious  name^  figures  as  one  of  the 
characters. 

"Venetia,"  Lord  Beaconsfield  dedicated  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  In  his  preface  he  announces  his  intention 
to  be  "  to  shadow  forth,  though  ^  as  in  a  glass  darkly,' 
two  of  the  most  renowned  and  refined  spirits  that 
have  adorned  these  our  latter  days."  The  '*  renowned 
and  refined  "  spirits  are  Shelley  and  Byron,  the  former 
of  whom  is  described  under  the  name  of  Marmion 
Herbert,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Lord  Cadurcis. 
This  was  certainly  an  extremely  ambitious  attempt,  and 
i  the  courage  of  Mr.  Disraeli  went  so  far  that,  in  order 
to  make  his  picture  of  these  two  remarkable  men  more 
real,  he  wrote  some  poetry  meant  to  pass  as  theirs.  It 
certainly  required  all  Lord  Beaconsfield's  boldness  to 
attempt  to  produce  verses  equal  to  those  of  two  of 
the  most  extraordinary  poetic  geniuses  that  have  ever 
appeared  in  English  or  in  any  other  literature.  The 
eflfort,  as  might  be  expected,  is  creditable  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  courage  only.  The  verses  bear  the  same 
resemblance  to  the  poems  of  Shelley  and  Byron  as 
the  rhymes  of  a  clever  schoolboy  who  had  diligently 
learnt  the  images  most  common  in  poetic  writing,  and 
was  not  devoid  of  the  tricks  of  "jingling  sounds." 
However,  a  man  who  was  bold  enough  to  class  his 
bathetic  and  impotent  epic  with  the  productions  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante^  and  Milton,  might  be  excused  for 
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iBdnlging  in  the  minor  ambition  of  writing  poetiy  eqaal 
to  that  of  the  authors  of  "  Queen  Mab  "  and  "  Don 
Jnan." 

The  reader  will  also  see  how  like  real  life  Mr.  Disraeli's 
conception  of  these  two  men  was,  when  he  learns  that 
Shelley  is  made  a  distingniahed  general  in  the  American 
war  of  independence,  and  Byron  an  active  political 
intriguer  daring  the  period  snbseqnent  to  the  Coalition 
Ministry  of  Lord  North  I  "  Venetia  "  is  indeed  a  very 
mediocre  performance ;  and  in  reading  some  of  its  pages 
of  dreary  inanity — its  long-drawn-K)at  descriptions  of 
the  most  commonplace  occarrences,  its  unspeakably 
rapid  conversations, — one  does  not  know  whether  to 
swear  or  smile,  when  one  compares  the  pitiful  resnlt 
with  the  impadently  bold  project.  Occasionally  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  successful  in  imitating  something  of 
the  affected  cynicism  and  gay  flippancy  with  which 
Lord  Byron  used  to  talk  and  write;  but  the  author  of 
"Don  Jnan"  would  have  smiled  in  derision  or  raved 
in  fnry  had  he  been  able  to  read  the  commonplace  and 
poor  stuff  which  his  delineator  pnts  into  hia  mouth. 
Marmion  Herbert  is  still  more  unlike  Uie  character  it 
attempts  to  portray;  and  if  it  had  any  resemblance  to 
Shelley,  we  should  take  him  to  have  been  a  poor  crea* 
ture  who  was  given  to  very  prolix  harangues  and  to 
very  washy  sentiment. 

Happily  for  both  Byron  and  Shelley,  we  know  too 
much  of  their  natures  and  lives  to  take  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  wretched  caricatures  as  in  the  least  degree 
resembling  them.     But  if  posterity  were  to  think  of 
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them  as  being  sach  as  are  imaged  forth  in  ''  Venetia/' 
they  mighty  eren  in  their  homes  beyond  the  skies, 
wring  their  hands  over  the  joy  of  the  Philistines  whom 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  so  triumphantly  avenged,  and  the 
wild  delight  of  Little  Bethel,  whose  worst  judgments 
on  Shelley  and  Byron  Lord  Beaconsfield's  portraits 
would  justify. 

Undeterred  by  the  conspicuous  failure  of  "Venetia/' 
Lord  Beaconsfield  two  years  after  announced  another 
project  equally  ambitious.  Li  that  year  he  published 
'^Alarcos/'  which,  in  the  dedication  to  Lord  Francis  • 
Egerton,  he  calmly  described  as  '^  an  attempt  to  con- 
tribute to  the  revival  of  English  tragedy/'  The  work 
that  was  to  perform  this  great  exploit  was  scarcely 
heard  of  after  its  production,  and  would  by  this  time 
have  been  completely  forgotten,  were  it  not  for  the 
political  eminence  to  which  its  author  has  attained. 
But  even  the  adventitious  accessory  of  the  writer's  rank 
could  not  give  it  even  the  semblance  of  life.  When 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  Prime  Minister  for  the  first  time, 
an  enterprising  manageress  thought  it  might  draw. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  any  of  the  theatres  identified 
either  with  the  classic  drama  or  refined  comedy,  or 
with  anything  whatever  of  even  a  decent  reputation, 
that  Mr.  Disraeli's  work  was  produced.  This  attempt 
to  revive  English  tragedy — this  dramatic  masterpiece 
of  the  chief  ruler  of  this  vast  empire — made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  boards  of  a  house  devoted  to  tame  elephants 
and  chained  lions,  waltzing  horses,  performing  monkeys, 
and  the  equestrian  drama ;  but  even  in  this  humble 
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asylam  of  the  houaeleaa  playwright,  "  Alarcoa "  was 
laughed  ofF  the  atage  after  a  few  nights. 

It  ia  not  uniastmctiTe  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  con- 
traat  the  difference  in  the  verdict  prononnced  upon  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  political  and  that  on  hia  literary  aod 
dramatic  achievements.  I'retentiona  inanity  can  make 
mnddle-headed  ^ricnltnriat  or  dining  alderman  admire 
and  cheer,  bnfc  it  cannot  obtain  a  decent  run  for  the 
worthless  drama  of  even  a  Prime  Minister.  The  arbiters 
of  literature,  too,  are  happily  of  somewhat  brighter 
material  than  the  fatnona  aristocrat,  or  the  dull  farmer, 
or  the  rabid  Jingo  that  lift  political  impostors  to  power. 
In  the  worid  of  literature,  as  in  the  world  of  politics. 
Lord  Beaconafield  has  sought  to  aucceed  by  continu- 
ally shouting  at  the  top  of  hia  voice  that  of  all  literary 
men  he  waa  the  greatest.  Bat  literary,  unlike  political 
arbiters  have  refused  to  take  him  at  his  own  exa^< 
gerated  estimate  of  his  powers;  and  1^  them,  the 
writer  who  ranked  his  epto  beside  that  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton,  who  aaw  in  his  "  Alarcos  " 
a  revival  of  the  English  drama,  and  who  places  his 
novels  among  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind, 
is  consigned  to  the  region  of  poetaetera,  wrecked 
playwrights,  and  fifth-rate  novelists.' 

*  It  waa  not  an  English  tbeatrical  authority  that  Teutared  to  put 
"  Alarcoi  "  on  tha  stage ;  this  bold  exploit  wa»  reeer»ed  to  what  the 
PoU  Ma&  Oiuale  (July  29,  1868.)  c«lle  a  "  Tentnresome  American 
actress,  one  MUs  Agnes  Cameron."  For  on  excellent  critique  ot  the 
tragedy  itself,  see  the  number  ol  the  PaU  Matt  GaatU  just  quoted ; 
the  issue  of  August  3,  following,  girea  a  moat  amnstng  descriptioii  of 
how  the  play  waa  "  damned." 
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When  Parliament  reassembled  after  the  general  election, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of  Lord 
Melbourne  was  in  a  minority.  The  Conservative 
leader  at  once  took  decisive  action,  and,  a  few  nights 
after  the  opening  of  the  session,  proposed  a  want  of  con- 
fidence motion.  In  the  ensuing  debate,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
of  course,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

During  the  election.  Protection  and  Free  Trade 
were  one  of  the  many  issues  contested,  and  the  Whig 
Cabinet  had  not  obscurely  hinted  that  they  were 
ready  to  make  some  advances  in  the  direction  of  Free 
Trade.  The  body  of  the  Conservative  party,  of  course, 
still  adhered  to  Protection ;  but  their  discreet  leader 
liad  taken  care  to  leave  himself  unpledged  on  the 
\  subject. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  naturally,  took  the  cue  from  his  leader. 
His  speech,  therefore,  on  Peel's  motion,  was  directed 
to  show  two  things :  (1)  that  Free  Trade  was  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  Whigs ;  and  (2)  that  a  Ministry  under 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  would  be  far  more  likely  to  carry 
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efficient  IVee  Trade  measnrea  then  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  Melboarae.  Such  a  line  of  argnment,  however 
inconsistent  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  expression  of  opinions 
on  the  same  question  a  few  years  later,  was  yet  in/ 
perfect  consistency  with  his  general  plan  of  private 
and  public  life.  The  chief  article  of  his  own  creed  of 
conduct  was  that  he  should  flatter  those  who  could  be 
useful  to  him,  and  Peel  was  one  of  those.  His  chief 
article  of  belief  on  the  conduct  of  political  parties  was 
that  the  Tories  should  filch  all  the  cries  and  measures 
of  the  Liberals.  Free  Trade  had  the  appearance,  in 
1841,  of  becoming  a  popular  cry,  which  might  be  taken 
up  very  advantageously  by  a  political  party.  And 
Mr.  Disraeli  may  have  thought  that  the  Free  Traders 
might  be  used  for  Tory  purposes,  just  as  he  had 
formerly  thought  that  the  Badicals  and  the  Chartists 
could  be  played  off  against  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
of  course,  had  taken  very  good  care  to  watch  Peel's 
conduct  during  the  elections;  and  a  keen  observer  like  ,' 
him  would  not  fail  to  observe  that  Peel's  reticence  on 
the  subject  pointed  to  the  probability  of  his  proposing 
Free  Trade  measures.  The  influence  of  those  ideas 
may  be  easily  traced  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech. 

He  began  by  completely  denying  that  the  policy  of 
Free  Trade  would  be  retarded  by  the  accession  of  a 
Tory  Ministry.  The  Tories,  not  the  Whigs,  he  con- 
tended, were  the  true  Free  Traders.  "Why,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  the  progrett  of  commercial  reform  teas  only 
arrested  by  the  Refold  Act,'"  That  is  to  say,  the 
*  Hansard,  8  S.  liz.  173. 
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movement  in  favonr  of  Free  Trade  would  have  been 
advanced  bj  the  virtuous  Tories,  had  not  the  wicked 
Whigs  intervened  with  their  Reform  Bill. 

Then  he  went  on  to  make  another  and  perhaps  still 
more  important  declaration.  It  will  afterwards  be 
found  that  one  of  the  main  assertions  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
« philippics  against  Feel  was  that  the  Conservative  chief 
had  been  elected  as  the  champion  oi  Frotection.  Mr. 
Disraeli  also  was  most  distinct  in  declaring  over  and 
over  again  that  he  himself  had  been  returned  to  Far- 
liament  as  an  advocate  of  Frotection.  Such  was  his 
representation  of  the  1841  election  in  1846 :  mark 
what  his  representation  of  it  was  in  1841. 

"No  man  could  pretend,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "that 
the  late  dissolution  of  Farliament,  or  the  want  of 
confidence  which  the  country  had  expressed  in  the 
Government,  voas  in  consequence  of  any  sympathy  in 
respect  of  the  import  dtdies ;  but  it  was  because  the 
Government  was  weak — ^inefficient — incapable  of  carry^ 
ing  those  measures  which  they  themselves  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  the  country J*^  * 

Can  anything  be  plainer  than  the  meaning  of  this 
passage  ?  What  can  it  mean  but  this — ^that  the  verdict 
of  the  constituencies  had  gone  against  the  Whigs, 
and  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives,  not  because  the 
Whigs  were  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  but  because 
they  could  not  carry  such  efficient  Free  Trade  measures 
as  the  Conservatives?  t 

*  Ibid.  174. 

t  It  is  not  necessary  to  orerload  my  text  with  qaotstions  in  proof 
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There  is  aDotber  passage  in  this  Bpeech  wbich  it  luay 
be  worth  while  to  notioe.  In  the  "  Vindication,"  cme 
of  Mr.  DisneK's  fiivouHte  ideas  was  that.the  power  of 
the  Crown  had  b«en  unduly  diminished.  This  is  an 
opinion,  which — as  will  soon  be  seen — be  took  the 
trouble  of  preaebing  in  seTeral  bo<^  and  which  was 
one  of  tbe  main  principles  of  a  political  school  be 
founded.  And  this  is  an  opinion  which,  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Prime  Minister,  be  carried  into  most 
daring  and  far-reaching  |Hactice  when  he  annexed 
Cyprus  and  assumed  the  protectorate  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  he  justified  the  execntion 
of  these  extraordinary  measures  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament  by  pointing,  among  other  things,  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Sovereign  in  bim  and  his  adminis- 
tration. Well,  during  the  election  of  1841,  as  during 
the  election  of  1837,  and  in  the  debates  in  Parliament 
afterwards,  the  notorious  preference  of  the  Queen  for 
the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  brought  forward  us 
an  argument  in  favour  of  Whig  candidates.  Mark  how 
Lord  Beaconfifield  commented  on  the  carrying  out 
of  hie  own  principles  by  other  persons.  He  declared 
that   in   former    times,    "when,   if  the   name   of  the 

of  this  interpretation  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ponition  in  1841  ;  but  I  will 
append  one  more.  It  follows  the  one  just  giren.  "This,  tben," 
Mr.  Disraeli  went  on,  "  bronght  bim  to  the  consideration  of  tbe  real 
qnestion  before  tbe  House  :  tbe  qccetion  was,  net  irkethfr  the  pro- 
ptaed  meiuvret  were  necritary,  bvt  nkether  a  discmtion  o/  iheie 
iHcasurci  Might  to  he  inTited  or  entered  tipon  under  the  awpicet  of 
the  preient  pcfcitiiri  nf  officiai  ppirer." — HnnEBrd,  lis.  174.  Among 
tbe  mcasnreB  of  the  Ministry  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Corn  to 
eigbt  BbiUicig& 
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Sovereign  had  been  mentioned  as  lately  it  nad  fre- 
quently been  used  and  resorted  to  in  the  House  i/} 
order  to  cor^rol  and  influence  Parliament,  such  an 
attempt  would  liave  been  held  up  to  public  scorn  and 
indignation,'*^  * 

Then  he  went  on  to  denounce  with  violence  the  idea 
of  a  Minister  defying  the  House  of  Commons  "by 
declaring  the  Government  was  supported  by  the 
Crown.*'  Such  language  amounted  to  "profaning  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign^  as  if  the  Majesty  of  England 
was  a  second  candidate  upon  some  paltry  pollj\ 

The  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government 
was  carried  by  the  enormous  majority  of  90,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  called  to  power.  We  have  seen  the 
pains  Mr.  Disraeli  had  taken  to  please  the  Conservative 
leader;  how  slavishly  he  had  flattered  him  in  the 
**  Sunnymede "  letters ;  how  loudly  he  had  sung  his 
praises  on  the  hustings ;  how  incessant  he  was  in 
defending  him  from  every  assault  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  have  seen  how  he  had  even  con- 
descended to  write  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  his  success 
at  Shrewsbury.  Vain  labour  I  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
have  none  of  him.  When  the  list  of  the  Ministry  was 
;  made  out^  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  nominated  even  to  an 
,  Under-Secretaryship. 

However  poignant  may  have  been  Mr.  Disrael's 
disappointment,  he  was  able  for  the  present  to  com- 
pletely conceal  his  feelings.  He  continued  to  work 
with  undiminished  industry,  and  he  continued  to  laud 

•  Haneard,  liz.  175.  t  Ihid.  176. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  with  unabated  zeal.  On  March  8, 
1842^  he  delivered  a  long  and  clever  speech^  filled 
with  spicy  personalities,  and  making  an  impracticable 
proposal  to  unite  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services.* 
Some  of  his  attacks  on  individuals  were  unjust  and 
ungeperous,  and  drew  down  upon  him  a  biting  rebuke 
from  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Palmerston  added  sting 
to  his  remarks  by  twitting  Mr.  Disraeli  with  his  dis- 
appointed hopes  of  office,  t  Mr.  Disraeli,  of  course, 
had  no  scruples  then,  or  at  any  other  period  of  his 
life,  in  assailing  individuals,  so  long  as  he  thus 
made  his  speech  more  palatable  ;  and  he  replied  to 
the  sarcasm  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  sarcasm  quite  as 

effective.  J 

It  was  much  more  disappointing  to  him  to  find  his 

♦  Hansard,  bd.  219. 

+  "The  hon.  gentleman"  said  Lord  Palmerston,  "had  indeed 
affirmed  the  general  principle  that  political  adherents  ought  to  be 
rewarded  by  appointments,  and  he  regretted  to  observe  an  exception 
to  that  rule  in  the  person  of  the  hon.  member  himself.  After  the 
proof,  however,  of  talent  and  ability  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
afforded,  although,  perhaps,  not  of  great  industry  in  getting  up  the 
details  of  his  case,  he  trusted  that  before  the  end  of  the  session 
the  Government  would  overlook  the  slight  want  of  industry  for  the 
sake  of  the  talent,  and  that  the  House  would  see  the  maxim  of  the 
hon.  member  practically  applied  to  his  own  case." — Hansard,  bd. 
264. 

X  Thus  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  to  this  taunt :  "  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  reply, 
said  that  he  must  offer  his  acknowledgments  to  the  noble  viscount 
for  his  courteous  aspirations  for  his  political  promotion.  Such 
aspirations  from  such  a  quarter  must  be  looked  upon  as  suspicious. 
The  noble  viscount  was  a  consummate  master  of  the  subject ;  and  if 
the  noble  viscount  would  only  impart  to  him  the  secret  by  which  he 
bad  himself  contrived  to  retain  office  during  seven  successiye  adminis- 
trations, tlie  present  debate  would  certainly  not  be  without  a  result.'* 
—Hansard,  Ixi.  280. 
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proposal  treated  with  as  scant  oonrtesj  by  Feel  as  by 
Palmerston.  Bnt  he  smothered  his  feelings;  and  on  the 
next  ^i^^eat  opportunity  came  forward  as  one  of  the  most 
earnest  supporters  of  die  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  on  the  9th  Febroary,  1842,  that  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  unfolded  his  plan  for  dealing  with  the  Com  Laws. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion,  and 
on  other  occasions  during  this  session,  are  somewhat 
astonishing.  In  those  speeches  Free  Trade  doctrines 
are  distinctly  enunciated,  and  the  policy  of  1846 — which 
seemed  to  fall  upon  the  political  world  like  a  summer 
doud — is  clearly  foreshadowed.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
this  speech  of  February,  he  bursts  forth  frequently  into 
sentences  which  are  as  distinct  an  enunciation  of  Free 
Trade  doctrines  as  we  could  find  in  the  addresses  of 
Mr.  Cobden.  "/<  m,"  he  exclaims,  ^^  utterly  beyond  your 
power,  and  a  mere  delusion^  to  say  that,  by  any  duty ,  fixed 
or  otiierwise,  you  can  guarantee  a  certain  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer. It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Legialaturey^  And 
in  another  place  he  cries  out,  "/  believe  tliat  on  the 
general  principle  of  Free  Trade  there  is  now  no  great 
difference  of  opinion,  and  that  all  agree  in  the  general 
nde  tliat  we  should  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest^ 

It  is  when,  however,  we  come  to  examine  what  Peel's 
proposals  were,  we  perceive  still  more  clearly  their 
thoroughly  Free  Trade  character.  Indeed,  one  cannot 
help  wondering  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  have 
been  able  to  pass  at  such  a  date  measures  so  sweeping. 

*  Annual  Register,  bczxiy.  24. 
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The  daty  was  removed  of  more  thas  a  hundred  and  fifly 
articles  of  food,*  among  them  bacon  and  1mm.  Bat  this 
was  not  the  part  which  showed  moat  the  boldness  of  Feel. 
He  dared  also  to  interfere  with  the  three  commodities  in 
which  the  Froteotioniats  were  most  deeply  interested. 
The  daty  on  live  cattle,  from  being  prohibitive,  was 
rednced  to  £1  per  bead ;  fresh  beef,  which  also  was 
"pnu^tically  excluded  from  the  home  market  by  the  high 
tax,  was  admitted  at  8«.  per  hundredweight;  and  the 
dnty  on  com — on  com,  the  very  heart  and  essence  of 
the  Protectionist  ioterest — was  reduced  by  considerably 
more  than  one-half  1 1 

The  effect  of  those  proposals  on  the  supporters  of  8ir 
Robert  Feel  also  plainly  indicates  that  they  were  essen- 
tially regarded  as  a  partia]  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  and 
a  partial  abandonment  of  FroteQtion.  ^ey  produced  a 
Bpht  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Dnke  of  Bnckingham  retiring 
from  his  office;  and  they  were  "not  effected,"  to  use 
PeePa  own  words,  "  withont  great  mnrmaring  and  some 
open  opposition  to  the  Glovernment  on  the  part  of  many 

*  Preutlce, "  History  of  tbe  Anti-Coni  Law  L-eo^c,"  L  S3*. 

f  Mr  Bobeit  Feel  thus  himself  described  the  changes  made  "bj  hU 
gliding  scale :  "  When  com  is  at  69».  and  nnder  60».,  the  dn^  at 
preBGnt  is  27i.  id.  When  com  Is  between  those  prices,  the  dnty  I 
propose  is  13«.  When  the  price  of  com  is  at  60*.,  the  existing  dnty 
is  SSi.  M.,  increasing  as  tbe  price  falls ;  Instead  of  which,  I  propose, 
when  com  is  at  BOi.,  that  the  daty  shaU  only  be  20«.,  asd  that  that 
dtitf  thatl  in  (M  oate  be  exeeedtd.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  E6(.  tEie  ensting 
duty  is  30i.  M. ;  the  duty  I  propose  at  that  price  is  IS/.  At  60i.  the 
extsting  dnty  is  2S>.  Bd. ;  tbe 'dnty  I  propose  at  that  price  is  IZt.  At 
63*.  the  existing  duty  is  23j.  %d. ;  the  dnty  I  propose  is  ft*.  At  6t«. 
the  piinting  duty  is  22t.  6d. ;  the  dnty  I  propose  is  Bt.  At  70t.  the 
existing  duty  is  lOi.  &d.;  the  dnty  I  propose  is  G*." — Annual 
Stgi*ttr,  IxxxiT.  25. 
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of  their  supporters."  "^  A  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  dissatisfaction  went  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  measures  were  openly  denounced  by  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Conservatism,  in 
the  House  of  Lords^f  and  by  several  staunch  Tories, — 
amongst  the  rest  by  Mr.  Christopher,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  by-and-by,$ — ^in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
that  in  one  violently  Protectionist  district  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  was  burned  in  e£Sgy.§ 

Another  proof  of  the  real  character  of  Peel's  measures 
is  the  reception  which  it  met  with  in  the  press.  It  was 
highly  praised  in  the  Liberal,  and  as  vehemently  abused 
in  some  of  the  Protectionist  organs.  || 

So  far,  I  have  quoted  from  purely  contemporaneous 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  proposal 
in  1842 ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  testimony  on  the 
point.     One  of  the  main  pleas  in  the   apology  which 

*  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  by  Lord  Stanhope  and  the  Bight 
Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  M.P.    Parts  ii.  and  iii.,  100-101. 

t  Hansard,  a  S.  bdii.  680  and  698. 

%  Ibid,  IxxTJv.  144. 

§  "  Longtown,  within  some  stone's-throw  of  the  country  seat  of  Sir 
James  Gkraham,  has  shown  its  detestation  of  the  new  Com  Law  by 
boming  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  effigy.*' — Qaoted  in  the  Examiner  ( March  1 2, 
1842)  from  the  Tyne  Mercury, 

B  "  It  moves,**  writes  the  Examiner  (March  12,  1842)  ;  "  the 
monopoly  is  on  the  slide ;  the  pending  Com  Bill,  as  Lord  Howick 
says,  is  the  precursor  of  more  important  changes ;  what  it  will  do 
may  be  inconsiderable,  but  what  it  may  undo  is  of  vast  moment.  The 
scale  is  shrinking,  and  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  suffered  in  power  so  long, 
next  session,  or  the  session  after,  he  may  propose  another  modifi- 
cation, '  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.* "  Among  the  Protec- 
tionist organs  which  denounced  the  proposals  of  Peel  was  the  Shrop- 
ihire  Qmservative,  one  of  the  Tory  papers  of  Shrewsbury.  Thus 
the  hostility  to  PeeVs  measures  by  the  ultra- Protectionist  party  was 
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Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  his  friends  pat  forward  for  hie 
BctdoQ  in  1846,  ia  that  it  waa  simply  the  derelopmeiit 
of  principles  whicb  he  hod  professed  thronghout  the 
entire  course  of  his  life.  In  the  Memoir  which  Sir 
Lawrence  Feel  has  publiahed  of  his  great  kinsman,  tt 
ia  distinctly  stated  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  aiwaya  a 
Free  Trader  ;*  and  this  ia,  to  a  Tery  considerable 
extent,  the  inference  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  wishes  ns 
to  draw  from  his  own  Meuioirs.t  Apart  altogether, 
however,  from  these  Memoirs,  I  have  shown,  irom  Par- 
Uamentary  reports  pnbUshed  in  1842  itaelf,— at  a  time 
when  any  fatnre  changes  oonld  not  have  been  con- 
templated,— that  Sir  Robert  Feel  did,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  make  in  that  year  a  considerable  step  in  advance 
towards  Free  Trade  and  from  Froteotion,  and  that  hia 
measorea  were  ao  regarded  by  himself,  hia  friends,  and 
his  foes. 

brought  in  the  most  distinct  mBimer  to  Ur,  Disraeli'B  knowledge. 
It  Witt  be  seen  fartber  on  tbat  be,  bowever,  woa  so  well  gatisfled  with 
the  partial  abandomnent  by  Peel  of  Protection  that  he  Tehementlj 
defended  him  from  the  CouserratiTe  journalist  in  hia  constitneDcy. 
See  note  to  357,  forthei  on. 

*  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Bir  Bobert  Feel"  By 
Bip  lAwienc*  PeeL    283. 

t  The  Memoirs  were  written  after  both  lSi6  and  1B42,  and  there- 
lore  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  containitig  oftertbougbta  meant  to 
explain  an  ambiguoos  past.  In  the  Memoire,  however,  Bir  Bobert 
Peel  quotes  memoranda  which  be  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  in  1842, 
and  which  plainly  show  that  the  measures  in  that  year  were  of  a 
Free  Trade  character.  Thus  in  one  of  the  msmoronda  phiced  before 
tbe  Cabinet  occurs  this  noteworthy  sentence :  "  We  mast  asanme,  I 
think,  that  the  import  of  foreign  com  is  necessary  for  tbe  subsistence 
of  the  people,  excepting  in  years  of  extraordinary  abundance,  or 
after  a  snccet^slun  of  favourable  harreets." — ("  Memoirs,"  Part  iiL, 
Appendix,  331.) 
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Now,  everybody  is  aware  that  Mr.  Disraeli  owes 
his  advancement  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  his 
/denunciations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  that  Minister's 
I  abandonment  of  Protectionist  principles  in  1846.  As 
I  Mr.  Disraeli  was  so  fiirious  in  his  zeal  for  Protection 
in  1846,  we  should  naturally  assume  that  he  would  be 
found  among  the  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  partial 
desertion  of  Protection  in  1842.  And  this  we  should 
be^  the  more  inclined  to  expect  from  the  £stct  that  the 
very  men  with  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  acted  in  1846  were 
prominent  in  their  opposition  to  the  policy  of  1842. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  one 
of  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1842.  It  will  be  seen  afterwards  that  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  one  of  the  most  vehement  of  Sir  Robert 
PeeF^  opponents  in  1846.  And  Mr.  Disraeli  could 
have  done  little  in  1846  without  this  sapie  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

What  will  the  reader  say  when  he  finds  Ihat 
these  measures  of  1842,.  which  began  the  abandon- 
ment of  Protection  and  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade, 
found  Mr.  Disraeli  among  their  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters ? 

In  his  speech  on  the  Premier's  proposals,  Mr.  Disraeli 
began  by  repudiating  the  idea  that  the  present  action 
of  Peel  was  a  violation  of  his  former  opinions.  He 
declared,*'  wiih  reference  to  tlie  accusation  made  on  the 
otiier  side  of  the  House,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  tlie  Grovemment  liad  repudiated  principles  when 
in  opposition  which  he  Jiad  adopted  when  in  ofjice,  that 
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that  charge  had  been  made  without  dMe  examination  0/ 
t}te  facte  of  the  cote."' 

And  then  he  went  on  to  give  his  TerEion  of  "  the 
facts  of  the  case."  Whenevet  Lord  Beaconsfield  under- 
takes to  state  "the  facts  of  the  case,"  we  may  always 
expect  something  which  is  very  amnsing  and  very 
startling.  We  are  not  disappointed  in  this  instance, 
for  the  theme  of  his  speech  is  that,  the  Tories  were  the 
originators  and  consistent  advocates  of  Free  Trade. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  the  father  of  Free  Trade  principles.  It 
was  he  "  who  first  promulgated  them  in  1787."t  "  The 
principles  of  Free  Trade,"  went  on  Mr.  Disraeli,  pur- 
suing this  theme,  "  were  developed — and  not  by  Whigs 
— fifty  years  ago  ;  and  how  was  it  that  the  Whig  party 
now  came  forward  and  contended  that  they  were  the 
originators  of  these  opinions  ?  "  t 

And  then,  turning  to  the  measures  then  before  the  - 
House,  here  is  what  Mr.  Disraeli  declared :  "  The  con- 
duct pursued  hy  the  Tight  hon.  Baronet  was  in  exact 
harmony — in  perfect  consistency — with  the  principles  in 
reference  to  Free  Trade  laid  doum  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  his 
reason  for  saying  thns  much,  was  to  refute  the  accu- 
satdona  which  had  been  brought  against  the  present 
Government,  that,  in  order  to  get  into,  and,  being  in, 
to  keep  office,  they  had  changed  their  opinions  on 
these  subjects."  5 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  session  of  1843, 
Mr.  Disraeli  continued  to  be  a  zealous  supporter  of  Bir 
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Bobert  Peel;   and  on  nothing  in  the  policy  of  the 

Conservative  Prime  Minister  was  he  more  lavish  in 

his  praise    than  on  his  commercial    measures.      He 

maintained,  as  in   1841  and  1842^  the  doable  thesis^ 

/jthat  Free  Trade  was  a  Tory  principle;   and   that,  in 

Massing  Free   Trade  measures,  Sir   Bobert  Peel  was 

followiiig  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Tory  predecessors. 

Sir    Bobert  Peel,  however,   continued  to  take  no 

(  notice  of  this  constant  and  persistent  support ;  and  at 

\  last  Mr.  Disraeli  began  to  see  that  there  was  no  hope 

for  him  in  that   quarter.     He    accordingly  changed 

from    friendship  to  hostility,   from    lavish    praise    to 

lavish  abuse  ;   but  how  that  change  came  about,  and 

went  on,  I  must  defer  telling  for  a  time.     This  will  be 

the  proper  moment  for  referring  to  another  movement, 

half  literary,  half  political,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was 

engaged  during  the  years,  the  Parliamentary  history 

of  which  I  have  just  sketched. 

Among  the  members  returned  to  the  Parliament  of 
1841,  were  Lord  John  Manners,  and  Mr.  George 
Sydney  Smythe.  With  these  and  a  few  others,  Mr. 
Disraeli  formed  what  was  called  the  "  Younor  Enofland" 
party. 

Lord  John  Manners  gave  the  world,  in  1841,  an 
opportunity  of  learning  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  new 
school.  In  that  year  he  published  "  England's  Trust, 
and  other  Poems."  The  views  expressed  in  these 
poems  are,  in  religious  matters,  what  we  should  now 
call  Bitualistic ;  in  questions  between  Church  and 
State^  what  we  term  Ultramontane  ;  and  in  politics. 
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the   writer   believes    in   tlie    divibe    right    of    kiags. 

Lord  John,  for  instance,  talks  with   deep   regret  of 

the  days 

"  When  mother-ChqroIi  her  licheat  itorei  ditpUjed, 
And  luter-Stata  on  her  behalf  airayed 
Thfi  tempered  uujesty  of  ucred  Uw, 
And  loved  to  reuon,  fru(  ai  fimw  coultl  ovx ; 
When  kiogf  were  t&nght  to  feel  the  oreadful  weight 
Of  power  deriTtdfrom  ont  than  tmg$  more  grtcit, 
And  learned  vnih  renerenee  to  wUH  the  rod 
Thty  deemed  entnuted  to  their  hand  by  Ood."* 

Lord  John,  that  is  to  aaj,  is  deeply  moved  that  the 
time  is  past  when  the  Gbarcb  controlled  the  State,  and 
coold  use  the  arm  of  the  State  in  enforcement  of  its 
beliefs. 

In  other  passages  those  ideas  are  again  expressed. 
We  are  brought  back  with  admiration  to  the  times 
when, 

"haughtiest  kings  have  stooped  to  kiss  the  rod 
Wielded  by  some  poor  miniBter  of  Ood."  + 

The  following  passage  sntSciently  indicates  that 
leaning  towards  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  as  well  as 
Ultramontane  theories,  which  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  Tractarian  school  Speaking  of  Boman  Catholic 
cotmtries,  Lord  John  Manners  writes : 

"  What  tho'  excesa  of  faith  commands  tham  see. 
Where  we  may  not,  a  present  Deity  1 
Still  are  our  hopet,  ourfeart,  oitr  creedt  the  lame, 
Still  do  we  triumph  in  our  world-wide  name ; 
And  each  true  Chrutian  fondly  hopei  to  we 
The  Holy  Chtreh  onee  more  at  unify. "  } 
•  "  England's  Trnst,"  S-4.  t  IMd.  16,  J  Hid.  22, 
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And,  again,  the  idea  of  a  oniyersal  and  omnipotent 
Chui:ch  is  put  forward  thus  : 

''  Tea,  through  the  Church  must  come  the  healing  power, 
To  bind  our  wounds  in  this  tumultuous  hour ; 
From  her  old  courts  and  altar-steps  must  flow 
The  streams  of  grace  that  shall  assuage  our  woe."  * 

And,  finally,  on  this  question  of  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State,  our  poet  writes  : 

''  The  State,  alas  !  enervate  and  effete, 
Feels  now  no  more  that  all-productiye  heat 
Which  in  her  noontide  prime  «^  erd  received^ 
Fresh  from  the  Church,  believing  and  believed."  f 

In  the  first  passage  quoted,  the  author  of  "  England's 
Trust,"  it  has  been  seen,  openly  avows  the  creed  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  He  spoke,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  kingly  power  as  "  derived  from  one  than  kings  more 
great,''  and  as  "  entrusted  to  their  " — the  kings' — "  hand 
by  God." 

This  idea  of  divine  right  recurs  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  volume.  We  are  told  of  the  "Lord's 
anointed  in  a  sceptred  king."  Charles  I.  receives  a 
poem  all  to  himself: 

"  Thou  monarch  martyr  I " — 

writes  Lord  John  Manners — 

*'  fain  would  I, 
In  meet  expression,  own 
Thy  boundless  sovereignty, 
Thou  captive  on  a  throne, 

•  Ihid.  26.  t  ^^'  27. 
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O'er  my  bou1'»  paUea ;  but  id  tmh 
The  attempt,  too  grand,  I  moke : 
U7  feeble-hearted  Btrain 
Trembles  to  tmdertake 

A  theme  ao  wwred,"  etc,  ete.* 

Lord  John  also  admires  the  chnrchmen  and  politiciaiui 
who  stood  bj  "the  Martyr."  IJaud  is  praisedj  Lord 
Stafford  is  the  subject  of  a  poem : 

"  And  he," — 
writes  the  poet — 

' '  who  'bore  each  earthly  thing, 
Doth  seekj'witb  porpoae  high. 
To  do  the  bidding  of  the  kii^, 
Need  never  fear  to  die.''t 

This  admiration  of  the  past  of  course  leads  Lord 
John  to  have  bat  a  poor  opinion  of  many  modern  things, 
For  instance,  the  poet  tells  as  that 

"  In  many  a  hamlet,  yst  -uncuried  tjr  frad«. 

Bloom  Faith  and  Love  all  lightly  in  the  shade."  X 

And  then  there  is  the  noble  oatburst  vrhich  has  made 
Lord  John^  poem  immortal : 

"  No  I  by  the  named  inscribed  in  History's  page — 
Names  that  are  England's  noblest  heritage, 
Namea  that  shall  live  for  yet  nnnninhered  yeara, 

Shrined  in  our  hearts  with  Crecy  and  Poiotiera — 
Ltt  wealth  and  commerce,  lav!S  and  kaming  dU, 
.     But  Uase  us  HiU  our  old  NobaUy  !  "  § 

Finally,  Lord  John,  with  commendable  boldness, 
expresses   the   fullest   approval  of   the   indiscriminate 

•  "King  Charles  the  Martyr,"  66.      t  "England's  Traet,"  37. 
t  "Thorow,"99.  (  iHd  24. 
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alms-giying  fashionable  in  the  good  old  times.  The 
"purer  faith  of  purer  days"  has  begun  to  peep 
"through  the  mould  that  hides  the  good  old  wajs;'^ 
and  so  we  have  begun  to  recall,  with  deep  approval, 
among  other  things, 

''  The  daily  beadsmaiiy  waiting  for  his  bread, 
Where  good  and  had  were  aU,  unquestioned^  fedy 
For  (hen  U  was  not  to  our  rulers  known 
Thai  God  was  mindful  of  the  first  alone  ; 
The  monks  still  practised  their  dear  Lord's  command^ 
And  rained  their  charity  throughout  the  land,**  * 

George  Sydney  Smythe  was  a  very  diflFerent  being 
from  the  writer  of  all  this  poor  trash. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  sixth  Lord  Strangford,  and 
was  bom  in  1818,  at  Stockholm,  where  his  father 
resided  as  English  Minister.  At  Eton  he  attracted  some 
attention  by  his  English  verses  ;   and  at  Cambridge, 

•■  Ibid.  16.  These  passages  I  hare  quoted  principally  with  a  view  of 
showing  what  were  the  opinions  of  Lord  John  Manners  at  this  stage 
in  his  career.  The  extracts  will,  perhaps,  also  help  the  reader  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  literary  merit'  of  the  poems.  By  way  of  aiding 
the  judgment  on  this  point,  I  think  it  well  to  add  the  three  following 
extracts.    In  page  4  of  **  England's  Trust,"  are  these  two  lines : 

"  Hy  foith  in  mj  dear  Mother-Cborch  I  fix, 
And  scorn  Religion's  modem  politics ; " 

and  in  page  13, 

"  A  plaintiye  melancholy  note  is  mine, 
Bach  as  was  wont  to  float  around  the  shrine, 
In  days  when  faith,  thro'  ignorance,  could  hoar 
The  voice  divine,  and  own  a  Ghxlhead  near.*' 

In  a  poem  entitled  **  A  Night  Storm  "  (page  67)  occurs  this  passage : 

"  I  thought  of  sinners'  awful  doom, 
Hy  flesh  began  to  creep, 
I  wished  myself  again  at  home, 
I  wished  I  were  asleep." 
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where  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  PenMnce,  Lord 
John  Manners,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  were  his  con- 
temporaries, he  was  a  faighlj  snccessfnl  speaker  at  the 
students  debating  societ;.  In  lS41-~being  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  age — he  entered  Parliament  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  Canterbury. 

"  At  this  time,"  writes  Lady  Strangford,  from  whose 
graceful  memoir  of  her  late  husband  I  take  the  account 
<tf  bis  career, "  he  allied  himself  closely  with  Mr.  DisraelL 
....  These  were  the  days  of  the  'Young  England 
party,'  a  little  party  formed  by  identity  of  sentiment  in 
the  Tery  heart  of  the  Conservative  ranks.  The  leader, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  no  doubt  discerned  the  usefulness  of  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  for  he  described  him  (nearly 
thir^  years  later)  as  not  only  'remarkable  for  his 
influence  over  youth,'  hut  also  as  having*  a  great 
power  of  'promulgating  a  new  faith  with  graceful 
enthusiasm.' "  * 

The  same  lady  analyses  very  clearly  the  reasons 
which  won  the  support  of  Mr.  Smythe  to  the  new  party. 
"In  fact,"  she  says,  "the  aspirations  and  sweetness 
of  this  school  were  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
i  romantic  turn  of  his  mind.  Komance  tinged  equally 
his  politics  and  his  religion.  He  loved  to  recall  the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  England  and 
of  France ;  to  sing  the  days  of  chivalry,  of  Catholic 
kings  and  cavaliers,  of  the  picturesque  splendour  of 
ecclesiastical  ceremonial ;  writing  many  polished  and 
beautiful  verses  upon  these  subjects,  while  yet  he  turned 
•  Menioir,  liJi.-xiT, 
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almost  fis  warmly  to  throw  the  halo  of  poetry  over 
'  the  merchants  of  old  England ; '  and  together  with  his 
friend.  Lord  John  Manners,  he  dreamed  of  a  powerful 
\  aristocracy  and  an  almsgiving  Church,  protecting  and 
cultivating  the  affections  of  a  dependent  peasantry."  * 

Before  he  had  been  many  years  in  Parliament,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Smythe  parted  company  with  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  Johi;i  Manners.  '*  George  Smythe,"  writes 
his  widow, ''  was  too  liberal  to  agree  with  them  in  most 
things  :  they  were  for  Protection,  and  he  was  for  Com 
Law  Repeal."  t 

In  Parliament,  Mr.  Smythe  justified  at  first  the 
hopes  of  his  friends,  for  he  spoke  with  grace  and  effect 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  wanting  in  those 
particular  qualities  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  great  part, 
owes  his  success.  He  was  not  gifted  with  much 
energy,  much  ambition,  or  much  "  cheek."  We  have 
already  seen  how  constantly  Mr.  Disraeli  put  himself 
forward  in  the  session  of  1841,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  gradually  approaching  power.  And  it  has  been 
seen  also  how  persistently,  and  it  may  be  said  slavishly, 
he  flattered  the  coming  man.  Mark  how  different  was 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smythe. 

^*  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  writes  Lady  Strangford,  "  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Melbourne  in  the  month  of  September- 
Had  George  Smythe  then  come  forward  and  spoken  on 
the  discussion  which  ushered  in  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment— hafd  he  then  but  amplified  his  provincial  speeches, 
giving  them  more  solidity  and  detail,  he  would  have 
♦  Ibxd,  xiv.-xv,  t  ^^^^'  ^^^« 
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secared  for  himself  some  employment  in  the  Oonserra- 
tire  administration  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  mach  to  Bay 
that  all  the  mistakes  and  misfortnaes  of  his  after-life 
would  prohably  have  been  avoided.  Hi3  talent  wonid 
be  admitted  on  all  sides  ;  he  was  yonng,  bright,  and 
winning;  nothing  was  wanting  bnt  that  solidity  and  ' 
weight  which  an  official  position  affords,  to  stir  np  the 
power  and  ability,  which  incontestably  existed,  into 
action."  *  > 

And  in  another  passage.  Lady  Strangford  wntes : 

"  One  more  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  mistakes  of 
his  past  life  then  occnrred  to  him.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in 
Jannary,  1853,  oSered  him  a  place  ia  bis  (Jovemment. 
The  fatal,  because  now  irreparable  error,  was,  and  for 
the  last  time,  again  committed.  In  accepting  office  he 
would  have  avoided  tlie  abyss  of  inaction,  so  inevitably 
destructive  to  a  temperament  such  as  his."  t 

These  few  passages  give  us  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  Mr. 
'  Smythe's  cbaractor.  And  we  can  now  well  understand 
why  Mr.  Disraeli  "  dUcemed  the  uK/ulnees^ — to  borrow 
Lady  Straugford's  words— »of  Mr.  Smytbe.  Jn  the 
choice  of  friends  who  may  be  useful  to  him,  and  rather  A 
useless  to  themselves,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  all  his  life 
a  man  of  much  "discernment"  George  Smythe  was 
evidently  such  a  friend.  We  have  seen  how  careless  he 
was  with  regard  to  bis  own  interests  ;  it  is  qaito  likely 
that  be  was — at  least  before  the  dlsillnsioo  came — quito 
as  active  in  the  intorests-of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Most  people  have,  I  suppose,  observed  that  men  who 
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will  do  nothing  for  themselyes,  will  oflen  do  everything 
for  another  person ;  that  men  who,  to  gain  a  great 
advantage,  will  not  write  a  short  letter  or  keep  an 
appointment,  will  write-  pages  and  walk  miles  to  do  a 
trifling  service  to  somebody  else.  And  it  very  often, 
indeed  usually  happens,  that  the  persons  whom  those 
beings,  useless  to  themselves,  so  eagerly  serve,  are 
men  who  would  not  move  a  hair's  breadth  outside 
their  own  selfish  purposes.  This  vicarious  activity  is 
not  always  a  sign  of  generosity  of  nature ;  it  is  some- 
times the  result  of  subserviency.  I  do  not  mean  the  low 
kind  of  subserviency — the  subserviency  that  calculates 
on  future  reward,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  I  mean  the  subserviency  of  weak  natures 
to  strong,  of  indolent  natures  to  active. 

What  is  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of  men  like  Mr. 
Disraeli  ?  It  is  this :  that  in  a  world  of  men,  who  are 
in  the  vast  majority  willing  to  pass  life  listlessly,  with- 
out effort,  without  calculation,  without  object,  there  are 
some  beings  spurred  to  incessant  activity  by  consuming 
selfishness  and  vanity.  Men  for  the  most  part  are 
anxious  to  be  used  ;  the  man  who  sets  out  with  the  idea 
of  using  them  has  the  first  great  requisite  of  success.* 

*  In  a  recently  published  and  yery  interesting  work  on  the  Lords 
Strangford,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  de  Fonblanqne,  we  get  some  glimpses  of  the 
disgust  with  which  the  parents  of  Lord  John  Manners  and  Mr. 
Smythe  regarded  their  alliance  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  "  I  lament," 
writes  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  father  of  Lord  John  Manners,  to  Lord 
Strangford,  father  of  Mr.  Smythe,  on  September  6, 1844, — <'  I  lament 
as  much  as  you  can  do  the  influence  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  acquired 
over  sereral  of  the  young  British  senators,  and  oyer  your  son  and 
mine  especially.    I  do  not  know  Mr.  Disraeli  by  sight,  but  I  have 
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Wd  can  see  of  what  oerrice  Mr.  SBajtlie  could  be 
to  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  was  Doblj  bora,  and  had  troops 
of  poweifol  fiiends.  Then  he  was  evidently  highly 
cultured,  enthtiBiasUc,  and  honest ;  in  short,  the  very 
ideal  of  the  cloak  behind  which  the  cnnjuror  could 
prepare  his  apparatus  and  tricks  of  political  legerdemain. 

When  the  Morning  Chronicle  was  purchased  by  the 
friends  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  Mr.  Smytbe  became  one  of 
its  most  frequent  contributors.  Probably  he  found  Uiat 
he  was  more  adapted  by  natnre  for  literature  than  for 
politics.  Anyway,  he  appears  to  have  become  more  and 
more  taciturn  in  Parhament  as  he  increased  his  literary 
activify.      "  Mr.  Disraeli,"  writes  Lady  8trangford,* 

respect  onl;  for  hia  taleuta,  which  I  think  ha  ladlj  miaate*." — S24. 
"  It  i*  grievoQs,"  writea  Ma  lordahip  again,  "  tliat  two  young 
men  eocli  as  John  and  Hr.  Bmythe  ihonld  he  led  by  one  cd  whow 
iotegritj  of  pnrpose  I  hare  an  opinion  umilar  to  yonr  own,  though 
I  can  jndge  only  by  his  public  career.  The  admirable  character 
of  001  sons  only  makea  them  the  more  Mwilable  by  the  art*  of  a 
dedgtdng  peraon.  I  will  write  to  John  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  inqnira 
of  him  whether  there  is  any  truth  In  the  report  of  his  having  enga)^ 
hinueU  to  a  great  dinner  at  Hauchetrtcr  imder  the  presidency  of 
Ur.  Disraeli." — IHd.  226.  The  meeting  alluded  to  was  that  of  tha 
Manchester  Athensum  (Oct«ber  9,  1811),  at  which  Ilr.  Disraeli 
delJTered  the  inangnral  address.  Both  Lord  John  Manners  and  Mr. 
Smythe  had  promised  ta  support  him  by  their  praaence  thera,  The 
foregoing  letter  abowg  the  ^orts  made  to  keep  the  one  away.  The 
following  from  Mr.  Smythe  shows  that  equal  trouble  was  taken  to 
Induce  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  witb  the  glorification  of  Ur, 
Disraeli ;  "  My  solemn  wotd  of  honoot  is  pledged  to  this  Manchester 
meeting  to  Diaradli,  and  my  place  is  taken  by  the  diligence  for 
two  o'clock  to-day ;  but  yon  shall  decide  U,  having  given  my  word 
of  honour  to  a  man  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations,  who  knom 
many  of  my  secrets,  and  who  ....  whether  I  can  get  out  of  this 
pledge  and  covenant." — Sbul.  220. 
*  Memoir,  xxvii. 
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"regretted,  or  appeared  to  regret,  thk  misplaced  in- 
dustry, for  unhappily,  from  1847  to  1852,  his  old  friend 
and  pupil  committed  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  suicide, 
and  but  rarely  rose  to  speak." 

In  May,  1855,  Mr.  Smythe's  father  died,  and  he 
became  Lord  Strangford — the  name  by  which  he  is 
now  remembered.  During  his  later  years  he  dropped 
almost  completely  out -of  the  political  world;  he  did 
not,  I  believe,  speak  even  once  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  health  was  always  rather  delicate;  and  he  died 
in  November,  1857,  when  he  had  reached  about  his 
fortieth  year. 

"Perhaps,"  writes  Lady  Strangford,  "the  best 
summing-up  of  his  life  is  the  expression  used  by  one  of 
the  most  worthy  and  now  distinguished  of  his  college 
friends  :  ^  George  Smythe  was  a  splendid  failure.^  "* 

As  much  of  what  Mr.  Smythe  wrote  appeared  anony- 
mously, or  treated  of  passing  subjects,  the  world  knows 
but  little  of  the  work  he  has  done. 

A  volume  of  essays  and  poems,  and  a  novel — ^pub- 
lished some  years  after  his  death — are  all  that  one  can 
find  in  the  catalogues. 

"Angela  Pisani,"  the  novel,  was  praised  with,  I 
believe,  unanimity.  "Historic  Fancies,"  published  in 
1844,  was  the  title  of  Mr.  Smythe's  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  "  Young  England."  The  volume  consists 
partly  of  verse,  and  partly  of  prose.  This  book  is  now 
best  remembered  by  a  foolish  reference  to  the  old  custom 
of  touching  for  the  king^s  evil;  but  posterity  thus  does  in- 
*  ♦  xxix. 
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jastice  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  ever  written. 
The  verse  and  prose  are  both  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit.  TitQ  analysis  of  character  is  strikingly  acnte ; 
and  the  langiiage  freqaentlj  has  a  dramatic  force  and  a 
majestic  flow  that  make  it  sonnd  like  an  echo  of  Shake- 
speare. Mr.  Smjthe's  name  is  now  almost  forgotten,  and 
his  works  are  anread ;  but,  in  mj  jndgment  at  least, 
he  was,  as  a  literary  artist,  as  imineasarably  superior  to 
Ziord  Beaconsfield  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  to  Lord  John 
Manners.  I  have  not  apace  to  gire  qaotations  in  support 
of  tliis  estimate;  bat  those  who  may  think  it  exagge- 
rated I  refer  to  Mr.  Smythe's  sketch  of  Mirabeau,*  and 
to  the  "  Opposition  Scene  in  the  Last  Century."  f 

Tb»  extracts  I  have  given  from  Lady  Strangford's 
Memoir  show  suiBciently  the  hopes  and  aims  with  which 
her  husband  joined  the  Tory  party.  Those  hopes,  as 
probably  nearly  all  the  hopes  of  his  life,  were  bittorly 
disappointed.  When  Sir  Bobert  Feel  abandoned  the 
etnpid  and  destractivs  creed  of  Protection,  the  Tory 
party,  in  whose  wisdom  and  popular  leanings  Lord 
Strangford  had  so  fondly  believed,  turned  on  its  chief 
and  hooted  him  from  power.  What,  we  wonder,  did 
Lord  Strangford  think  of  the  leader  of  the  attack  on 
the  converted  statesman  ?  Let  us  hope  that,  among 
'  Lord  Strangford's  papers,  may  be  some  day  foand  an 
analysis  of  the  character  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  equal  in 
penetration  of  motive  to  his  article  on  Mirabeau. 

If  there  ever  were  a  man  whose  training  and  ant«-v 
cedents  were  calculated  to  give  him  opinions  very  much  i 
•  "Historic Fancies,"  197-8.  f  iSW.  123-*. 
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the  opposite  of  the  opinions  of  Young  England^  that  man 
was  Mr.  Disraeli.  We  of  this  generation  open  oar  eyes 
in  sheer  wonderment  at  the  mere  existence  of  persons 
who  conld  seriously  hold  and  preach  doctrines  so  fan- 
tastic. But  we  are  bound  to  make  allowance  for  the 
strange  surroundings,  times,  and  position  of  some  of 
the  Young  Englanders.  These  were  the  days  when 
the  religious,  and,  indeed,  political  world  of  England, 
was  stirred  to  its  deepest  depth  by  the  then  novel 
portent  of  Tractarianism.  The  upheaval  of  accepted 
doctrines  in  religion  or  politics  has  always  led,  we  all 
know,  to  extravagances.  Luther  produced  the  Ana- 
baptists; the  French  Bevolution  produced  a  dozen 
/varieties  of  political  insanity;  and,  similarly,  Tracta- 
\rianism  begat  Young-Englandism. 

•  But  while  this  explains  sufficientiy  the  views  of  men 
like  Lord  John  Manners  and  George  Smythe,  it  leaves 
OS  stiU  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark  about  Mr.  Disraeli. 

We  can  understand  how  Lord  John  Manners  could 
have  come  to  believe  in  the  restoration  of  feudal  rela- 
tions between  the  landlord  and  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil.  He  was  a  nobleman,  and  the  descendant  of  noble- 
men ;  he  was  the  owner  of  acres,  and  the  descendant  of 
owners  of  acres.  It  is  intelligible  that  a  man  bred 
in  the  stately  halls  of  Belvoir  Gastie  should,  with  the 
self-confidence  and  kindliness  of  youth,  have  believed 
in  the  vision  of  a  return  to  olden,  and,  seen  from  the 
heights  above  Grantham,  more  picturesque  ways. 

But  Mr.  Disraeli's  training  was  almost  the  antithesis 
of  all  this.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Hebrew  litterateur; 
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bad  sat  at  tUe  desk  in  an  attorney's  office;  and  had 
passed  thiongh  a  yoath  of  comparative  poverty,  if  not 
pecuniary  embarrassment 

Again,  we  can  understand  the  religions  leanings  of 
Lord  John  Manners,  when  we  remember  his  early  snr- 
Tonndings.  Lord  John  MaDoers  waS'  a  nniversity 
student  at  the  time  when  some  of  the  greatest  minds 
England  has  prodnced  were  teaching  the  Tractarian 
gospel.  Even  a  man  of  Lord  John's  lofty  mental 
calibre  need  not  be  ashamed  of  having  been-  carried 
away  by  the  tide  which  swept  along  with  it  Pasey  and 
£eble,  Fronde  and  Williams,  Newman  and  Manning. 
The  doctrines  of  those  men,  besides,  were  most  per- 
suasively recommended  by  tbeir  lives.  Who  conld 
believe  that  anything  pemicioQS  could  issae  from  men 
whose  existence  was  devoted  to  the  practice  as  well  as 
the  teaching  of  virtue — to  whom  their  ideas  were  a 
more  prized  possession  than  anything  the  world  could 
give? 

Lord  John  Manners  and  Mr.  Smythe  were  not,  it  is 
trae,  brought  imder  the  direct  inflaence  of  the  foremost 
apostles  of  Tractarlanism,  having  been  educated,  not 
at  Oxford,  but  at  Cambridge.  But,  <A  course,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  words  and  acts  of  the  Leaders  of  a  great 
-  religious  movement  reached  with  almost  its  original 
force  from  the  one  University  to  the  other. 

The  teachers  of  Mr,  Disraeli's- early  youth  were  very 
different  from  those  of  the  University  students  in  Trac- 
tarian days,  Mr.  Disraeli's  earliest  teacher  was  his 
father ;  and  his  father^  we  have  seen,  had  a  strong  lean- 
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ing  towards  mere  indifference  in  religion.  Bat  if  lie 
were  as  zealous  about  the  religious  belief  of  his  son, 
as  he  appears  to  have  been  indifferent,  would  he  have 
taught  his  son  the  religious  creed  of  Young  iSngland  ? 
A  leaning  towards  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  Soman 
Catholic  ritual  is  the  very  last  thing  a  Jewish  father 
would  be  inclined  to  give  his  child. 

We  know^  too,  that  the  character  of  many  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  early  teachers,  as  well  as  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere he  first  breathed,  were  as  different  as  possible 
from  those  of  the  pupils  of  Pusey  and  Newman,  and 
their  Cambridge  followers.  I  have  already,  in  an  early 
chapter,  remarked  upon  the  early  influences  to  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  subjected,  and  will  not  again  dilate 
on  that  point  I  will  but  observe  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  hardest  and  worst  realities 
of  life  from  an  early  age ;  that  hu  father  in  God  was 
Samuel  Bogers  ;  and  that  Lady  Blessington,  Count 
D'Orsay,  M.  de  Momy,  Mr.  Tom  Duncombe,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  were  not  exactly  the  same  kind  of  teachers 
as  Pusey,  Newman,  Keble,  and  Manning. 

Finally,  one  of  the  foremost  doctrines  of  Young 
England — as  the  name  implies — ^was  that  the  salvation 
of  the  country  should  come  from  its  youth.  That, 
again,  is  a  doctrine  intelligible  in  Lord  John  Manners, 
who  in  1842  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  in 
Gteorge  Sydney  Smythe,  who  in  the  same  year  was  just 
the  same  age. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension.    The  chief  apostle  of  the  gospel 
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of  youth  was  no  looger  young.  However,  it  will  be  \ 
seen  that  this  eou  of  a  plebeian  taught  feudalistn,  tbia  ) 
son  of  a  Jew  taught  BJtoaUsm,  this  man  of  tliirty-aeven  .. 
taught  the  creed  of  youth  with  as  much  zeal  as  the  , 
most  noble,  the  moat  Christian,  and  the  youngest  among 
the  Young  Englanders. 

"  Coningsby,"  published  in  1844,  was  the  work  in  V 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposed  to  explain  to  the  ) 
world  the  dogmas  of  the  new  creed.  It  is  a  strange 
book.  Passages  of  brilliant  wit  alternate  with  pas- 
sages of  portentous  dulness,  and  sometimes  incredible 
vacuity ;  grave  political  discussions  are  jostled  by 
personal  scandal ;  and  outrageously  iashionable  people 
chatter  in  the  same  breath  of  the  most  sacred  truths  of 
religion  and  the  moat  frivolous  topics  of  society.  Mr. 
Disraeli  knew  bis  market ;  adapted  his  wares  to  it ;  and 
the  book  succeeded  enormously. 

Among  the  first  personages  we  are  introduced  to  are 
Lord  Monmouth  and  Mr.  Rigby.  Everybody  knew 
that  Lord  Hertford  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker  were 
portrayed  under  these  names.  The  scandal-loving 
world  was  of  coarse  delighted  with  an  author  who  thus 
gave  them  glimpses  into  the  private  life  of  a  great 
nobleman,  who  was  immensely  rich,  terribly  vicionsj 
and  lived  in  a  sort  of  Oriental  privacy.  And  equally 
great  was  the  delight  of  malldous  gossips,  when,  under 
a  fictitious  name,  they  could  see  a  well-known  and  not 
much-loved  politician  receive  the  sliarpest  stabs  at  his 
private  and  pablic  character. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  helped  in  their  estimate  of 
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Lord  Beaconsfield  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man,  will  do 
-well  to  read  "Vanity  Fair'*  immediately  after  they 
have  read  "  Coningsby."  As  everybody  knows,  Lord 
Hertford  sat  for  Thackeray  as  well  as  for  Lord  Beacons- 
field  :  die  Marquis  of  Steyne  and  Lord  Monmouth 
are  meant  to  represent  the  same  being.  Lord  Mon- 
[  mouth  is  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  most  finished  and 
\  most  successful  creations ;  but  what  a  poor,  unreal 
*puppet  he  is  by  the  side  of  Lord  Steyne !  And  still 
more  'remarkable  is  the  difierence  between  the  manner 
in  which  the  two  authors  view  the  vices  of  their  crea- 
tions. Where  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  work  is  that  saeva 
indignatioj  that  loathing  of  vice  and  selfishness^  which 
bum  through  the  words  of  Thackeray  ?  You  can  see 
that  Thackeray,  who  was  a  man  of  heart,  of  earnest  and 
true  nature,  as  well  as  an  artist,  hates,  and  means  you 
to  hate,  the  thing  he  describes.  So  far  as  you  can 
judge  from  "  Coningsby,"  Lord  Beaconsfield  might 
have  considered  Lord  Monmouth  rather  an  estimable 
person. 

The  satirist  who  has  a  bitter  word  for  everybody^  is 
not  an  agreeable  person,  but  he  may  be  very  honest 
and  very  independent ;  and  honesty  and  independence 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  But  the  man  is  a  very 
different  kind  of  being  who,  while  he  assails  merci- 
lessly the  weak,  and  those  he  dislikes,  at  the  same  time 
fawns  upon  the  powerful  and  those  who  can  serve 
him.  When  "Coningsby"  was  written,  Mr.  Wilson 
Croker  had  for  many  years  retired  from  political  life ; 
he  was  thus  a  tolerably  safe  target  for  attack,  and 
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•ccordinglj  we  find  Lord  Beaconafield  lavislmig  bis 
satire  npoD  bim  willi  an  unsparing  hand.  But  Lord 
Lonsdale  was  a  great  nobleman,  of  vast  wealtb,  long 
lineage,  and  in  1844,  as  tbronghout  the  greater  part 
of  bis  life,  one  of  the  most  inflnential  leaders  of  the 
Tory  party.  To  Lord  Lonsdale,  accordingly,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  unceasingly  offers  incense.  We  are  told 
of  Lord  Lonsdale — who  is  disgnised  under  the  name 
of  Lord  Eskdale — tbat  he  was  "  a  noble  Crcesns,  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  gradations  of  life ; "  "a  volnptntiry 
who  could  be  a  Spartan  ; "  tbat  be  was  "  clear-sighted, 
nnprejudiced,  sagacious:"  "^  quarrel  about  a  bet  or 
a  mistress  was  solved  by  him  in  a  moment,  and  in 
a  manner  which  satisfied  both  parties;"*  and  so  on 
through  several  sentences  more  of  abject,  though  artisti- 
cally arranged  flattery. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  more  than  briefly  allude 
to  many  of  the  political  discussions  in  "  Coningsby."  We 
have  the  condemnation  of  the  Reform  Act,  with  which 
the  reader  is  now  familiar :  many  of  the  subterfuges 
and  fallacies  of  the  "  Vindication  "  reappear  nnder  a 
different  garb.  Our  old  friend  the  "  Estate  "  again 
advances  to  usj  we  have  once  more  the  audacious 
argument  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of\ 
Commons  are  equally  representative  of  tbe  country;  and  : 
we  have  pages  about  "perverted  views  of  Toryism/'t 
"  pseudo-Tories,"  %  and  tbe  rest. 

On   all  tbe  Tory  leaders  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century  Mr.  Disraeli  pours  forth  nnmeasured  abuse. 

•  "  Coningsby,"  new  edition,  2S.  f  ■'*"'■  ^*-  t  ^'^-  ^8. 
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Mr.  Yansittart  is  ridiculed/  so  are  Lord  Sidmouthf  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  ;:^  and  Lord  Liverpool  is  dismissed 
as  an  arch-mediocrity.  §  But  amid  all  this  desert  of 
abuse  there  is  an  oasis  of  enlogium.  The  bare  mention 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  sufficient  to  send  Mr.  Disraeli 
into  an  ecstasy  of  praise.  He  is  a  ^^distinguished 
personage;  "II  those  who  attribute  to  him  sinister 
intentions  in  1834,  make  these  charges,  ^^not  only 
in  ignorance  of  the  personal  character  but  of  the 
real  position  of  the  future  Minister."  IT  '^At  last  he 
came,"  writes  the  author  of  "Coningsby,"  speaking 
of  Peel's  accession  to  office  in  1834;  "the  great  man 
in  a  great  position,  summoned  from  Rome  to  govern 
England."  **  And  so  Mr.  Disraeli  proceeds  in  untiring, 
unsparing,  indecent  adulation. 

One  of  the  chief  characters  in  "  Coningsby  "  is  a  Jew 
named  Sidonia.  It  is  not  exactly  known  whom  Lord 
Beaconsfield  meant  to  describe,  but  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  wonderful  person  indeed  ;  and  so  there 
is  an  impression  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  wished  Sidonia 
to  stand  for  himself.  Of  the  many  harangues  which 
Sidonia  delivers,  I  can  only  give  the  merest  sketch. 
Li  one  famous  discourse,  he  proves  by  a  long  catalogue 
of  names  that  all  men  of  genius  had  attained  greatness 

Jn  youth ;  ft  ii^  another  passage,  it  is  demonstrated  in 
an  equally  satisfactory  manner  .that  all  men  of  genius 

-were  Jews.  %%     A  remarkable   feature  in   Sidonia  is 

•  md.  70.  X  Ibid.  I  Ibid.  66.  ♦•  Ihid.  94. 

t  Ibid.  §  Ibid.  71.     ^  Ibid.  67.  ft  ^^"Z.  118—120. 

tX  Ibid.  249—253. 
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his  dissatisfaction  vrith  the  most  cherished  English  | 
institutions.  For  FsrUamentarj  government,  in  par* 
ticolar,  he  has  the  raost  unspeakable  scorn.  "Parlia- 
mentaty  representation,"  he  declares,  "  was  the  happy 
device  of  a  ruder  age,  to  which  it  was  admirably 
adapted,  an  age  of  semi-civilization,  when  there  was 
a  leading  class  in  the  communitj;  bat  it  exhibits 
many  symptoms  of  desuetude."  * 

This  was  written  in  1844,  and  was  appareqtty  wildly 
untrue.  It  is  one,  however,  of  the  many  advantages  we 
have  reaped  from  the  Fremiership  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
that  some  of  the  wildest  and  worst  prophecies  of  Mr.) 
Disraeli  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  annex- 
ation of  Cyprus  and  the  assumption  of  a  protectorate 
in  Asia,  without  any  consultation  of  Parliament,  cer- 
tainly show  that,  in  the  eyes  of  one  man  at  least. 
Parliamentary  representation  is  the  "  happy  device  of 
a  ruder  age ; "  and  the  fact  that  the  Parliament,  so  con- 
temned, approved  of  its  humiliation,  certainly  raises  the 
suspicion  that  Parliamentary  representation  "exhibits 
many  symptoms  of  desuetude." 

A  natural  consequence  of  disbelief  in  the  virtues  of 
Parliament  is  an  equally  strong  admiration  of  absolute 
government 

"In  an  enlightened  age,"  exclaims  Sidonia  in  one 
passage,  "the  Monarch  on  the  throne,  free  from  the 
vulgar  prejudices,  and  the  corrupt  interests  of  the 
subject,  becomes  again  divine."t 

"  The    only    power,"    says    Mr.  Disraeli,    through 

•  Ibid.  S15.  t  i>>^-  303. 
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Coningsby,  the  hero  of  his  book^  '^ihat  has  no  class 
sympathy  is  the  Sovereign."  * 

"  The  proper  leader  of  the  people,'*  declares  this  same 
character  elsewhere,  ^^is  the  individaal  who  sits  upon  | 
the  throne."  t 

In  order  to  explain  to  ns  some  of  the  other  points  in 
the  "  Yonng  England"  creed,  the  author  of  "  Coningsby '* 
introduces  us  to  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Beaumanoir. 
,  Under  this  title  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  represented, 
and  Belvoir  Castle  is  disguised  under  the  name  of  Beau- 
manoir. We  are  introduced,  besides,  to  Lord  John 
Manners,  under  the  disguise  of  Lord  Henry  Sydney ; 
and  we  also  make  the  acquaintance  of  several  female 
members  of  the  Duke's  family. 

Here,  again,  let  us  remark  what  an  advantage  it  was 
to  our  nobility  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  their  friend.  We 
have  seen  how  Mr.  Disraeli  clothes  some  noblemen  in 
more  than  earthly  beauty — how  he  endows  them  with 
intellects  of  superhuman  sagacity,  and  with  that  un- 
shakeable  equanimity  which  the  nobleman  so  fondly 
loves  to  affect,  and  will,  therefore,  most  gladly  hear  he 
possesses. 

Nay,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  done  more;  he  has  even  told 
the  world  how  wicked  these  lords  of  creation  are:  thus 
at  a  double  stroke  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  noblemen, 
who  don't  object  to  the  reputation  of  viciousness,  and  of 
the  shopboys  and  milliners,  whose  dearest  delight  is  to 
have  glimpses  of  the  bad  doings  of  the  aristocrats.  Li 
some  other  passages  in  "  Coningsby  "  and  others  of  his 

•  Ihld.  863.  t  Ihld,  834. 
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works,  Mr.  Biaraeli  Tentnres  further  Ibto  tLe  literary 
arena  of  Jenkins  and  the  London  JoumeU.  Not  satis- 
fied with  describing  the  male  nobility,  onr  author  draws 
with  ferronr  the  beaoiy,  the  grace,  the  tenderness,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  of  the  female  members  of  onr  noble  families. 
What  a  delightful  creatwre  dear  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have 
appeared  to  Lady  Julia,  whose  brow  he  had  described 
as  whiter  thas  Parian  marble  I  And  then,  too,  the 
wicked  man,  to  make  her  the  heroine  of  a  romance ! 
What  right  had  he  to  aay  all  the  men  were  in  love  with 
her,  etc,  eta,  etc  Why,  where  was  poor  Jenkins  now, 
since  this  rival  vendor  of  printed  flattery  had  come  into 
the  market  Get  thee  hence,  Jenkins  I  you  can  only 
give  us  a  plain  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post,  while 
our  dear  Mr.  Disraeli 

And,  of  course,  Mr.  Disraeli  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  of  those  ladies.  Though 
Mr.  Disraeli's  dukes  were  clothed  in  the  Sphins-like 
impenetrability  that  he  attributes  sometimes  to  them, 
and  generally  assumes  himself,  yet  wonld  their  vanity 
be  reached  by  the  delicate  compliments  paid  to  their 
female  belongings. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  determined  that  oar 
nobility,  however  it  was  done,  shontd  be  got  at.  We 
are,  therefore,  favoured  not  only  with  a  description  of 
the  merits  of  onr  nobles,  male  and  female — we  also  have 
pages  devoted  to  glowing  accounts  of  the  extent  of  their 
ancestral  acres  and  the  splendour  of  their  ancestral  halls. 
Their  furniture  is  described  with  the  lingering  delight 
and  the  pathetic  extravagance  of  a  George  Robins,  and 
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the  glories  of  their  dinners  are  sung  with  the  gusto  of  a 
pastrycook. 

I  think  I  can  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  esti- 
mate of  a  nature  that  delights  in  such  work. 

The  chief  object  of  flattery  in  "  Coningsby "  is,  as 
I  have  said,  the  Beaumanoir  or  Rutland  family.  It  is 
strange  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  have  chosen  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  above  all  others,  for  the  object  of  his  adu- 
latory description.  We  have  seen  that  the  feelings  of 
his  lordship  to  Mr.  Disraeli  were  those  of  dislike  and 
distrust.  The  Duke,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  ablest  critics,*  "deplores  to  one  corre- 
spondent the  connection  of  Lord  John  Manners  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  much  as  the  father  of  Lord  Frederick 
Verisopht  might  have  lamented  his  son's  addiction  to 
the  society  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk."  Of  course  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  repulsion  he  excited. 
One  can  fancy  how  poor  Lord  John  Manners  must  have 
whispered,  with  blushes  and  sighs,  into  the  eager  ears 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  using  him  and  laughing  at 
him,  the  lectures  he  had  to  endure  at  home  for  his 
intimacy  with  "a  designing  person."  But,  as  I  have 
noted  already,  the  only  effect  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  of 
finding  that  a  useful  person  disliked  him  was  to  make 
him  lay  on  the  flattery  still  more  thickly.  Their  love 
or  loathing  was  all  the  same  to  him,  provided  he  could 
flatter,  or  shame,  or  bully  them  into  helping  him. 

And  now  let  us  give  an  extract  or  two  from   the 

♦  "  The  Political  Adventuiea  of  Lord  Beacon8field."---R>r^»^A^/y 
EerieWy  N.  S.,  csxxyiii.  883-4. 
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coDversations    at    Beaumanoir,   which    enunciato    the 
doctrineB  of  "  Toang  England," 

"  '  Heiii7  thinks,'  uid  Lord  BTeringluun,  'tlmt  the  people  &» 
to  be  fad  by  duiciug  tound  a  Hay-pole.' 

"  '  But  will  the  people  be  more  fed  became  they  do  not  dance 
round  »  May-pole  1 '  m^ed  Lord  Henry. 

"  ' Obsolete coatouu  I'  uid  Lord  ETeringh&m. 

"  '  And  vhy  should  dancing  iwiind  a  May-pole  be  more  obso- 
lete than  holding  a  Chapter  of  the  Oarterl '  asked  Lord  Henry. 

"  The  Duke,  who  was  a  blue  ribbon,  felt  this  a  home-thrust. 
'Imoat  say,'  said  bis  Grace,  'that  I  for  one  deeply  regret  that 
our  popular  customs  have  been  permitted  to  fall  so  into  de- 
suetude.' 

'"The  spirit  of  the  age  is  a^sinst  such  things,'  said  Lord 
Ereringhani. 

" '  And  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  t '  asked  Coningsby. 

"  'The  spirit  of  utility,'  said  Lord  Everingham."* 

Thia  Lord  Everingham  is  a  Whig,  and  ia  meaot  to 
represent  the  odioas  and  prosaic  sense  of  that  party 
in  oppositioD  to  the  high-sonted  and  poetic  gospel  of  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  aod  his  friends  belonged. 
Mr.  Lyle,  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  another  representative 
of  *'  Young  England ; "  mark  what  this  fellow-believer 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  has  done  : — 

"  As  they  approached  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  hung  over  St. 
Genevibre,  they  heard  the  great  bell  sound. 

"  ■  What  is  that  1 '  asked  the  Duchess. 

"  'It  is  almsgiving  day,'  replied  Mr.  Lyle,  looking  a  little 
embarrassed,  and  for  the  fint  time  bluabing ;  '  the  people  of  the 
parishes  with  which  I  am  connected  come  to  St,  Genevieve  twice 
a  week  at  this  hour.' "  f 

•  "Coaingaby,"  new  edition,  18J.  Ihid.  1*4. 
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And  here  is  another  delicious  passage  : — 

** '  Everything  hcu  gone  &y  that  is  hea/ut^ful,*  said  Lord  Henry. 

"  '  Life  is  much  easier/  said  Lord  Everingham. 

"  *  Life  easy  1 '  said  Lord  Henry.  '  Life  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
fierce  struggle.' 

<<  <  Manners  are  easy/  said  Coningsby, '  and  life  is  hard.' 

" '  And  I  wish  to  see  things  exactly  the  reverse,'  said  Lord 
Henry,  '  the  means  and  modes  of  subsistence  less  difficult,  the 
conduct  of  life  more  ceremonious.'"  * 

I  have  remarked  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
"  Coningsby/'  and,  indeed,  of  most  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  works,  is  the  facility  with  which  people  pass 
without  a  second's  interval  from  the  most  sacred  to 
the  most  frivolous  subjects.  A  discussion  on  a  new 
religion  is  followed  by  a  discussion  on  a  new  fashion 
in  bonnets;  and  a  ponderous  dissertation  on  political 
philosophy  is  interrupted  by  an  invitation  to  dance. 
The  conversation  just  quoted  is  a  specimen  of  this 
feature  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  style.    We  will  give  another: — 

" '  One  sees  our  host  to-  great  advantage  in  his  own  house,' 
said  Lady  Everingham.  '  He  is  scarcely  the  same  person.  .  I 
have  not  observed  him  once  blush.  He  speaks  and  moves 
with  ease.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not  more  graceful  Above  cM 
things,  Hike  a  gracefvl  man.^ 

'* '  That  chapel f  said  Coningsby, '  vxu  a  fine  thing,* 

<<  *  Very,*  said  Lady  Everingham.  '  Did  you  observe  the  picture 
over  the  aUa/r — the  Virgin  wiUi  blue  eyes  f  I  never  observed  blue 
eyes  before  in  such  a  picture.  What  is  your  favourite  colour  for 
eyesf* 

"  Coningsby  felt  embarrassed ;  he  said  something  rather  point- 
less about  admiring  everything  that  is  beautiful 

**  But  every  one  has  a  favourite  style  ;  I  want  to  know  yours. 

♦  Ibid,  141-2. 
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BegnUr  featnna— do  you  like  regulAr  feature*  ?  Or  is  it  ex- 
|>re«Boii  Uul  pleaaaa  you  1 ' 

" '  Eaprauion ;  I  think  I  like  exprauion.  ExprMuon  muit 
be  alway*  deligbtfnl.' 

"'Do  yon  duioe  t' 

" '  No ;  I  am  no  great  dancer.  I  fear  I  haTe  few  accompliah- 
menta.    I  am  fond  of  fendng.' "  * 

And  80  on.    One  quotation  more  ^— 


" '  I  have  immense  faith  in  the  nev  generation,'  laid  Millbank 
eagerly. 

" '/(  it  a  hcAy  Oiing  to  Hi  a  State  ttaied  by  it*  youth,'  laid 
Coningiby  ;  and  thai;  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  humility,  if  not  of 
depreaaion,  '  but  what  a  tsak  1  What  m  variety  of  qualities, 
what  a  combination  of  circumatancei,  is  requisite  !  What  bright 
aUlitiea,  and  what  noble  patience  I  What  confidence  from  the 
people,  what  favour  fi'om  the  Moat  High  ] ' 

"  'Sut  He  will  favour  ua,'  aaid  Millbank.  "  And  I  uy  to 
you,  aa  fibthan  aaid  unto  David,  "  Thou  art  Uie  man  1 '  .  .  ,  , 

"' Heaven  ia  above  all,'  aaid  ConingHby."  f 

This,  then,  waa  the  way  in  which  England  was  to  be 
regenerated:  a  docile  people  was  to  be  led  bj  a  nni-i 
Tersally  fcenevolent  aristocracy;  alms  were  to  be  dis- 
tribated  freely;  the  Government  of  the  State  was  to  be 
transferred  from  old  age  and  experience  to  youths  of 
genius;  and  everybody  was  to  be  pious  and  gentle,  and 
smiling  and  prosperous.  The  phantasmagoria  is  more 
like  the  topsyturvy  dream  of  one  of  Mr.  W.  S.  G-ilbert's 
ingenious  comedies  than  anything  in  real  life.  Stranger 
than  everything  else  in  the  ridiculous  farce  is  the  figure 
by  whom  it  is  put  on  the  stage.  Fancy  Mr.  Ilisraeli, 
of  all  men,  preaching  a  gospel  of  Gbriatianity  and 
feudalism,  of  lofty  piety  and  trustful  youth  !  The  pic- 
*  Jhid.  143.  t  ^^"I-  359-60. 
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tare  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest  in  all  the  annals  of 
mountebankery. 

I  now  gladly  take  ferewell  of  "  Coningsby,"  *     There 

is  in  the  coarse  of  the  novel  a  love  story,  told  with  much 
rhodomontade.  With  this  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  trouble  the  reader. 

•  The  following  critiqae  on  "  Coningsby,**  which  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  stating  was  written  by  Thackeray,  will  be  read  with 
interest  It  i^peared  in  the  Pictorial  Times  of  May  25,  1844. 
Cowmgthy;  or.  The  New  Generation,  By  B.  Disraeli,  Esq.,  HP. — 
Colbum.  ^  If  this  book  do  not  become  popular,  what  other  novel 
has  a  chance  7  '  Cloningsby '  possesses  all  the  happy  elements  of  popu- 
larity. It  is  personal,  it  is  witty,  it  is  sentimental,  it  is  outrageously 
fashionable.  Charmingly  malicious,  exquisitely  novel,  seemingly  very 
deep,  but  in  reality  veiy  easy  of  comprehension,  and  admirably  absurd; 
for  you  do  not  only  laugh  at  the  personages  whom  the  author  holds 
up  to  ridicule,  but  you  laugh  at  the  author  too,  whose  coxcombries  are 
incessantly  amusing.  Th^  are  quite  unlike  the  vapid,  cool  cox- 
combries  of  an  English  dandy ;  they  are  picturesque,  wild,  and  out* 
rageous;  and  as  the  bodily  Disraeli  used  to  be  seen  some  years  ago 
about  town  arrayed  in  green  velvet  inexpressibles  with  a  gold  stripe 
down  the  seam,  an  ivory  cane,  and  for  what  we  know  a  peacock's 
feather  in  his  hat — Disraeli  the  writer  in  like  manner  assumes  a  mag- 
nificence never  thought  of  by  our  rigid  northern  dandies,  and  astonishes 
by  a  luxury  of  conceit  which  is  quite  oriental.  He  paints  his  own 
portrait  in  this  book  in  the  most  splendid  fashion.  It  is  the  queerest 
in  the  whole  queer  gallery  of  likenesses  :  he  appears  as  the  greatest 
philosopher,  the  greatest  poet,  the  greatest  horseman,  the  greatest 
statesman,  the  greatest  rotU  in  the  world ;  with  all  the  qualities  of 
Pitt,  and  Byron,  and  Burke,  and  the  great  Mr.  Widdicomb,  of  Batty*s 
amphitheatre.  Perhaps  one  is  reminded  of  the  last-named  famous 
individual  more  than  of  any  other.  The  book  has  kept  the  town  in  talk 
for  a  whole  week  past.  The  circulating  libraries  are  donned  for  copies ; 
the  volumes  are  snatched  off  the  tables  of  the  club  reading-rooms,  and 
everybody  recognizes  everybody's  portrait.  The  chief  character  of 
the  book,  after  the  author's  own,  is  that  of  the  late  Lord  Hertford, 
here  figuring  under  the  title  of  the  Marquis  of  Monmouth ;  his  friend 
Lord  Eskdale  is  no  other  than  Lord  Lonsdale  ;  Lord  John  Manners 
appears  as  Lord  Sydney ;  and  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at 
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The  Beoond  book  in  -which  Mr.  Disraeli  sought  to  i 
ezplsin  the  doctrinea  of  "Yoang  England,"  was  \ 
"BybiL" 

"  Next  year  (1845),*'  writes  Mr,  Disraeli,  in  the 
General  Preface  to  his  works,*  "  in  '  Sybil,  or  the  Two 
Nations,'  I  considered  Hie  condition  of  the  people,  and 

BelToir  Is  recogniied  by  everybody  Id  the  novel  nnder  Eta  title  of 
BcBTunaiioiT  ;  sbore  all  there  is  the  great  character  of  Bigby,  in  which 
the  Bight  Honourable  John  Wilson  CrokeT  is  shown  up  in  such  a  way 
as  must  make  him  happy  in  his  retirement  to  fled  that  all  the  world 
li  H)  mnoh  atnnBed  by  him.  The  way  in  which  all  tha  newspapers 
hava  extracted  the  passages  relative  to  Mr.  Wilson  Croker  is  quite 
cnrions.  The  Chrtiiiicle  began  on  Monday  ;  on  Wednesday  the  J^met 
charitably  followed ;  on  Thursday  the  Port  gave  Uia  selfsame  extracts ; 
w.that  by  this  time  every  newspaper  reader  in  the  British  empire  has 
perused  the  history  of  Mr.  Bigby,  and  knows  how  be  writes  slashliig 
articles  against  women  for  preference,  and  how  convenient  a  friend 
he  is  to  a  great  man,  A  beUer  portrait  of  a  parasite  has  never  been 
written  since  Javeoal's  days,  and  we  can  fancy  that  even  ages  hence 
people  will  read  his  book  as  a  aingaUr  picture  of  manners  and  society 
in  oar  times,  Bmmmel's  life,  lately  published,  will  help  the  historian 
to  an  acquuntance  with  the  period,  a  couple  of  score  of  years  previous; 
and  the  real  history  and  tbe  fictitious  one  will  be  found,  we  think, 
alike  profitable.  What  person  is  there  in  town  or  country,  from  the 
squire  down  to  the  lady's  maid,  who  will  not  be  anxious  to  peruse  a 
work  In  which  the  secrets  of  high  life  are  so  exposed  1  In  all  the 
fashionable  novels  ever  published,  there  is  noEhiog  so  piquant  or  so 
magnifioently  geuteeL  Every  politician  will  read  with  avidity— the 
details  aie  so  personal.  Wblga  and  Conservatives  are  abused  with 
soch  equal  bitterness  and  troth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  manner 
in  wluch  his  neighbour  is  attacked,  a  man  of  either  party  will  pardon 
tbe  onslaught  made  oa  his  own  friends.  Lord  John  and  Sir  Robert 
are  both  brought  forward  by  this  unblushing  critic,  and  praised  or 
bnlUed,  according  to  bis  uotioDs,  right  and  wrong.  We  shall  not  fore* 
stall  the  leader's  interest  by  extracting  a  single  line  from  the  volumes, 
which,  with  all  their  philosophy  and  pertness,  their  wisdom  and 
absoidity,  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  interest  him,  aud  to  make  him 
think  aud  laugh,  not  on);  with  the  author  but  at  him.  Surely  nothing 
more  ought  to  be  requisite  to  make  any  novel  popular." 
•  P.  nil. 

16 
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ihe  whole  work,  generally  speakings  was  devoted  to 
that  portion  of  my  scheme.  At  that  time  the  Chartist 
agitation  was  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  and  its 
repetition  was  far  from  improbably.  I  had  mentioned 
to  my  friend,  the  late  Thomas  Duncombe,  and  who 
was  my  friend  before  I  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, something  of  what  I  was  contemplating ;  and  he 
offered  and  obtained  for  my  perusal  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  of  Feargus  O'Connor  when  conductor 
of  the  Northern  Star^  with  the  leaders  and  chief  actors 
of  the  Chartist  movement.  I  had  visited  and  observed 
with  care  all  the  localities  introduced  ;  and  as  an 
accurate  and  never  exaggerated  picture  of  a  remark- 
able period  in  our  domestic  history,  and  of  a  popular 
organisation  which  in  its  extent  and  completeness  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled,  the  pages  of  ^  Sybil ' 
may,  I  venture  to  believe,  be  consulted  with  con- 
fidence." 

The  principal  dramatis  persorus  in  *^  Sybil  *'  are 
Gerard,  a  Chartist  working  man  ;  Sybil,  his  daughter  ; 
Mowbray,  a  Chartist  editor;  Lord  Mamey,  a  typical 
aristocrat ;  and  Egremont,  Lord  Mamey's  brother. 
Egremont  plays  the  same  part  in  "  Sybil "  as  Harry 
Coningsby  in  the  novel  to  which  he  gives  his  name. 
He  is  the  representative  of  Young-Englandism,  and  is, 
as  a  natural  result,  handsome,  chivalrous,  enthusiastic, 
profoundly  philosophic,  and — also  a  natural  result  of 
professing  the  creed  of  Young  England — ^he  is  young 
and  noble.  Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Egremont  professes 
exactly  the  same  ideas,  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
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words,  as  Mr.  Disraeli.  Therefore,  those  who  did  aot 
know  Mr.  Disraeli  were  quite  at  liberty  to  conclude  that 
he  also  was  handsome,  cbiTalrons,  enthusiastic,  pro- 
fonndly  philosophic,  jonng,  and  noble. 

In  "  Sybil,"  even  more  than  in  "  Couingsby,"  Mr. 
Disraeli  frequently  falls  into  the  melting  mood  of  tender 
regret  for  the  past.  Many  of  the  passages  vividly  recall 
verses  from  the  immortal  poem  of  Lord  John  Manners. 
Thus,  speaking  of  an  abbey  which  had  become  the 
property  of  Lord  Maroey,  he  exclaims  :  "  And  the 
hymn  was  no  more  to  be  chauat«d  in  the  Lady's  chapel ; 
and  the  candles  were  no  more  to  be  lit  on  the  high  altar ; 
and  the  gate  of  the  poor  was  to  be  closed  for  ever  j  and 
the  wanderer  was  no  more  to  find  a  home."  * 

"  Were  there  any  rick-bnrners,"  asks  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  in 
the  times  of  the  lord  abbots  ?  And  if  not,  why  not  ? 
And  why  should  the  stacks  of  the  Earls  of  Mamey  be 
destroyed,  and  those  of  the  abbots  of  Mamey  spared  ?  "f 

Mr.  Disraeli  shows,  in  one  of  the  passages  quoted, 
that  love  for  a  richer  ritnal,  for  greater  independence 
in  the  Chnrch  of  State  control,  which  were  among  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
Again  and  again  he  recnra  to  the  idea  that  the  old 
relations  of  Church  and  State  were  better  than  those  of 
modem  days  ;  and  again  and  again  he  expresses  him- 
8elf,  and  through  the  month  of  one  of  his  favourite 
characters — a  Ritualistic  clergyman,  St.  Lys  by  name^ 
s  preference  for  the  older  forms  of  public  worship. 

**  And  even,  in  the  pariah  diMrch,"  he  writes,  "tfie 
•  6B.    Heir  editbn.  f  Ibid.  69. 
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frigid  spell  of  Erastian  self-^complacency  fatally  pre- 
vailed,^'' * 

**The  Church  deserted  the  people,"  he  makes  Mr. 
St.  Ljs  say,  ^^and  from  that  moment  the  Church  has 
been  in  danger  and  the  people  degraded.  Formerly 
religion  undertook  to  satisfy  the  noble  wants  of  human 
nature,  and  by  its  festivals  relieved  the  painful  weariness 
of  toil  The  day  of  rest  was  consecrated,  if  not  always 
to  elevated  thoughts,  at  least  to  sweet  and  noble  senti- 
ments. The  Church  convened  to  its  solemnities,  under  its 
splendid  and  abnost  celestial  roofs,  amid  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  art  that  human  hands  have  raised,  the  whole 
Christian  population;  for  there,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
all  were  brethren.  It  shared  equally  among  all  its 
prayers,  its  incense^  and  its  music,  its  sacred  instructions, 
and  the  higfiest  enjoyments  that  the  arts  could  ajford^  f 

Apparently  somewhat  startled  by  this  language, 
one  of  the  characters  asks  the  enthusiastic  clergyman, 
^^You  believe,  then,  in  the  efficacy  of  forms  and 
ceremonies  ?  " 

Mark  the  answer. 

"  What  you  call  forms  and  ceremonies  repi*esent  the 
divinest  instincts  of  our  nature.  Push  your  aversion  to 
forms  and  ceremonies  to  a  legitimate  conclusion,  and 
you  would  prefer  kneeling  in  a  bam  rather  than  in  a 
cathedral.  Your  tenets  would  strike  at  the  very  exist- 
ence of  all  art,  which  is  essentially  spirituaV^  % 

A  considerable  portion  of  "  Sybil "  is  taken  up  with 
a  description  of  the  condition   of  the  poorer  classes. 

♦  Ibid.  125.  t  Ibid,  129.  }  Ibid. 
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Lord  BeaconsSeld  speaks,  as  has  been  sees,  of  these 
descriptions  as  "  accurate,  and  never  exaggerated." 
.  They  appear  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  most  inaccnrate, 
and  certainly  exaggerated ;  unreal,  spasmodic ;  daabs, 
not  pictures.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  famous  critic,* 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  pictures  in  "Sybil"  "only  show  how 
strongly  and  coarsely  the  painter  can  write,  and  are 
obvioualy  not  the  result  of  any  genuine  regard  for  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted." 

Egreraont,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  representative  of 
Young  England.  His  principal  duty  is  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  the  school  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
The  dogma  on  which  he  chiefly  insists  is  that  the  poor 
can  only  be  rescued  by  the  aristocracy.  Addressing 
Sybil,  the  Chartist's  daughter,  with  whom  he  is  in  love, 
this  splendid  young  aristocrat  exclaims,  "  Tou  look 
upon  me  as  an  enemy,  as  a  natural  foe,  because  I 
am  bom  among  the  privileged.  /  am  a  man,  Sylnl, 
,  as  well  aa  a  noble.  ....  The  world  that  exists  is  not 
the  world  of  which  you  have  read ;  the  class  that  calls 
itself  your  superior  is  not  the  same  class  as  ruled  in 
the  time  of  your  fathers.  There  is  a  change  in  them  . 
as  in  all  other  things,  and  I  participate  in  that  change. 
I  shared  it  before  I  knew  jon,  Sybil ;  and  if  it  touched 
me  then,  at  least  believe  it  does  not  influence  me  less 
now."  t 

In  giving  the  reply  ta  this  speech,  we  find  Lord 
Beaeonsfield,  for  a  moment,  writing  sense.     Egremont's 
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piece  of  impertinent  condescension,  of  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  or  Jenkins  could  alone  think  admiringly, 
is  thus  fitly  answered  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  heroine  : 
*^ '  If  there  be  a  change/  said  Sybil,  '  it  is  because  in 
some  degree  the  people  have  learnt  their  strength.'  "  * 

After  this  short  gleam  of  independence  and  sense, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  again  lapses  into  flunkeyism  and  non> 
sense. 

^^  ^  Ah  I  dismiss  from  your  mind  those  fallacious  fancies/ 
said  Egremont.  *  The  People  are  not  strong;  the  People 
never  can  be  strong.     Their  attempts  at  self-vindication 

wni  end  only  in  their  suffering  and  confusion 

There  is  a  day-spring  in  the  history  of  this  nation,' — 
this  means,  of  course,  the  rise  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Young 
England  party, — *  which  perhaps  those  only  who  are  on 
the  fnountain-tops  can  as  yet  recognize.  You  deem  you 
are  in  darkness,  and  I  see  a  dawn.  The  new  gene- 
ration of  the  aristocracy  of  England  are  not  tyrahts, 

not  oppressors,  Sybil,  as  you  persist  in  believing 

Enough  that  their  sympathies  are  awakened ;  time  and 
hhought  will  bring  the  rest.  They  are  the  natural  leaders 
^/  the  People^  Sybil ;  believe  me,  they  are  the  only  cmes,^ "  t 

The  reader  will  not  forget  that,  in  the  debate  on  the 
I^ational  Petition,  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  a  somewhat 
novel  attitude:  that,  while  carefully  abstaining  from  any 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Charter,  he  professed  to  have  sym- 
pathy with  the  Chartists.  There  is  an  exquisite  passage 
in  "  Sybil "  in  allusion  to  this  episode  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary life  of  the  orator.     Sybil  is  represented  as  reading 

•  Ihid.  819-20.  t  -f^^- 
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"a  report  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  OommonB  on 
the  preaentatioD  of  the  National  Petition."  * 

"Yes I"  exclaims  Lord  Beacoasfield;  "there  was 
one  Toice  that  had  Bounded  in  that  proud  Parliament, 
that,  free  from  the  slang  of  faction,  had  dared  to  ex- 
press immortal  trath8.",t  Of  coarse  Lord  Beacwnafield 
meant  himself  when  he  wrote  this  passage,  for  he  had 
been  alone  in  the  way  in  which  he  bad  spoken  of  the 
CbartistB*  Petition.  He  throws  in  '*  the  voice  of  a 
nobUy  who,  without  being  a  demagogue,  had  npheld 
the  popular  cause,"  %  bat  this  is  a  very  transparent 
device. 

Mark  the  effect  which  the  oration  of  Mr.  Disraeli — or 
Egremont,  as  he  calls  himself — ^had  on  Sybil. 

"  With  a  heart  not  without  emotion,  with  a  kindling 
cheek,  and  eyes  snfinsed  with  tears,  Sybil  read  the  speech 
of  Egremont.  She  ceased  ;  stUl  holding  tlie  paper  with 
one  hand,  the  laifl  on  H  the  other  with  tendemets,  and 
looked  up  to  breathe  as  it  were  for  relief.  Before  her 
stood  the  orator  himself"  5 

These  quotations,  I  think,  sufBciently  indicate  the 
character  of  "Sybil."  The  analysis  of  "Tancred," — 
the  third  of  the  Young  England  series  of  novels, — will 
be  introduced  morefiUy  further  on. 

•  lua.  337.  t  ■?*«'■  t  l*i^-  I  -'« '- 
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PREPARING  THE  MUTINT. 

I  NOW  resume  the  history  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Par- 
liamentary career.  At  the  point  where  I  left  off,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  still  the  ardent  and  constant  supporter  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel.  I  now  approach  the  period  when 
enmity  succeeded  to  professed  friendship^  and  vehement 
vituperation  to  unstinted  adulation. 

Probably,  as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Francis  in  his 
short  biography  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  hate  of  that  gentle- 
man to  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  begun  many  a  season  before 
he  allowed  it  to  appear.  It  is  not  improbable  that  rage 
and  disappointment  were  burning  in  his  heart  at  the 
very  moment  when  words  of  praise  were  flowing  from 
his  lips.  Is  Mr.  Disraeli  the  man,  with  his  overween- 
ing conceit  and  vindictive  nature,  to  forgive  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  neglect  of  him  in  1841  ?  After  his  years  of 
struggle  for  notoriety,  after  his  industry  in  Parliament, 
after  all  his  energy  in  flattery,  not  to  receive  even  an 
under-secretaryship  —  this  was  a  never-to-bo-forgiven 
ofience. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  adopted 
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means — ^wtether  nnintentionally  or  not — to  add  fael 
to  the  flame  of  Mr,  Disraeli's  paasion.  As  Mr.  Francia 
remarks,  the  Premier  "  on  many  occasions  treated  the^ 
aspiring  regenerator  of  tlie  age  wiUi  marked  indiSer^  1 
ence,  if  not  contempt."  * 

Even  the  cold  and  passionless  pages  of  Hansard  bear 
evidence  of  the  "  marked  indifiference,  if  not  contempt^" 
with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  treated  his  "humble  but 
ferrent  supporter."  When,  for  instance,  in  the  month 
of  April  of  this  session,  Mr.  Disraeli  pat  several  ques- 
tions with  the  object  of  drawing  from  the  English 
Government  a  denanciation  of  Russian  interference  in 
Turkey,  the  Premier  dismissed  his  interrogator  with 
very  scant  courtesy,  and  even  with  some  appearance  of 
irritation,  t 

Mr.  Disraeli  allowed  his  anger  to  smoulder  from 
April  until  August  In  that  monUi  he  for  the  first  time 
made .  a  speech  in  direct  antegonism  to  Sir  Robert  ) 
Peel.  The  Premier  had  introduced  one  of  those  Irish 
Coercion  Bills  with  which  Parliament  is  too  familiar. 
Thereapon  Mr.  Disraeli  took  up  the  cause  of  Ireland, 
He  began  by  saying  tbat  the  Premier  had  in  opposition 
selected  the  Irish  question  as  the  ground  of  battle 
between  him  and  the  Liberal  Ministry ;  that  he  had 
promised  two  measures  of  relief  in  particular  :  one  on 
the  Municipal  institutions,  and  the  other  on  the 
Registration  of  Ireland.     But  both  these  measures  had 

•  "  Critieal  Biography  of  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,"  by  G.  H. 
Francis  ;  EO. 
-  -t  bee  fiaiuard,  S  S.  IxTiil.  SSB  and  1023-9. 
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been  abandoned ;  and  the  '^  right  hon.  gentleman  thus 
admitted  that  his  course  while  in  opposition,  as  £Bur  as 
this  measure  was  conoemed^  was  diametrically  wrong, 
and  that  those  to  whom  he  had  been  opposed  had 
acted  correctly."  The  inference  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
drew  from  this  was  that  ^'  the  followers  and  supporters 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  now  left  to  them- 
selves.*' They  were  "  plainly  free  from  any  bonds  of 
party  on  that,  subject,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
I  himself  had  broken  them  ;"  they  "had  a  right — ^thpy 
were  in  fact  bound  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  what 
they  considered  really,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  con- 
yiction,  was  most  adapted  to  the  advantage  of  the  two 
countries.'*  * 

This  rencontre  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  chief 
was  soon  followed  by  another.  And,  as  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  session,  the  affairs  of  Servia  supplied  the 
ca»u^  belli.  The  general  nature  of  the  questions  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  of .  Sir  Robert  Peel's  replies,  in 
reference  to  that  country,  has  been  already  described. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  questions  were  not  free  from  a  spirit  of 
importunity,  nor  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  replies  from  a  spirit 
of  contempt.  On  August  15th,  Lord  Palmerston 
moved  for  papers  in  reference  to  Servia,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  embraced  the  opportunity  for  taking  his 
revenge.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  repUed  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Disraeli  immediately  rose,  and  criti- 
dsed  with  great  freedom  the  Premier  and  his  state- 
ments.   He  reminded  the  House  of  the  inquiry  he  had 

*  Ibid.  Izzi.  431.2. 
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nude  on  the  Bobject  of  the  Premier — "an  inquiry 
coached,  he  believed,  in  Parliamentary  langaage,  and 
made  with  all  that  reapect  which  he  felt  for  the  right 
hon.  genUeman."  To  tbia  inquiry,  "the  right  hon. 
gentleman  rephed  with  all  that  explicitQess  of  which 
he  was  a  master,  and  all  that  courtesy  which  he 
reserred  only  for  his  snpportere."* 

This  was  an  ezcelleat  bit,  for  it  struck  at  the  points 
in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  demeanour  which  were  moat 
bitterly  complained  of-  Mr.  Disraeli  compliments  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  on  bis  explicitness,  Uie  most  frequent 
charge  against  him  being  tliat  his  answers  were  vagne, 
"evafflve,  and  disguised — that  he  sould  never,  in  fact, 

*  Rid,  B5C.  It  will  not  be  wltboat  interest  to  give  a  farther  qao> 
tation  Erom  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on  the  Saatern  question.  He 
maintained  tbat  it  was  the  dnt;  of  England  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  tS.  the  TnrkiBh  empire,  and  tbat  "  that 
independence  and  integrity  were  endangered  by  the  late  conduct  of 
the  British  Ministry"  in  allowing  any  intervention  of  Bnsaia  la 
Serria.  "What,  then,"  asked  Hr.  Disraeli,  "onght  to  be  their"— 
the  Uinieterial— "poUey!  Ta  maiiUain  Turkey  tw  Oust  ttait  by 
tMr  diflvHotie  atition,  that  tie  mJ^U  bt  able  to  Imld  independently 
tilt  DardttiteBei.  That,  however,  conld  never  be  the  case,  if  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  with  respect  to  Bervia  (but 
he  hoped  in  no  other  case)  was  to  be  pnraned.  It  was  aseless  for 
them  to  pretend  to  dii^ise  from  themselves  the  state  of  Turkey. 
Tnikc?  was  prostrate ;  but  not  so  mnch  from  natural  decline,  as 
from  having  been,  as  it  were,  stabbed  in  the  bade  It  was  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe  during  the  last  twenty  years  that  had  reduced 
Turkey  to  her  present  fallen  state — net  tie  deelint  qf  Iter  reiaureee. 
Huy  Rvn  itai  tin«2uijbii."— Hansard,  3  6.  lud.  836—838.  t 
will  pause  for  but  a  moment  in  this  place  to  call  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  constancy  with  which  Lord  Beaconsfleld  has 
maintained  his  love  for  the  people,  to  whom  civilisatiDn  owea  the 
transformation  of  lands  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  into  scenes  of 
Moodshed  and  deflolatjon. 
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be  got  to  give  a  straightforward  answer  to  a  plain 
question.  And  Mr.  Disraeli  compliments  Sir  Bobert 
on  "that  courtesy  which  he  reserved  only  for  his 
sapporters/'  ilie'  commonest  complaint  against  the 
Premier  being  that  he  was  polite  to  his  opponents, 
and  insultingly  haughiy  to  his  Mends.  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  a  skilful  hand  at  fanning  the  flames  of  discontent. 

This  strong  attack  on  the  GFovemment  fulfilled  Mr. 
Disraeli's  highest  expectations ;  for  it  drew  upon  him 
a  large  amount  of  notice  from  both  his  own  and  the 
opposite  side.  Lord  Sandon,  one  of  the  Ministers, 
denounced  his  speech  as  "heaping  the  grossest  terms 
of  contumely  and  opprobrium  on  those  whom "  he 
"affected  to  serve."  Such  conduct  was,  the  noble 
lord  declared,  "not  seemly."  Thereupon,  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  the  rare  luck  of  being  defended  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  Mr.  Curteis,  another  Liberal  member,  by  Mr. 
George  Smythe,  his  colleague  in  Young-Englandism, 
and,  better  than  all,  by  Lord  Palmerston.  In  fact,  he 
and  his  speech  became  the  subject  of  a  little  debate.* 

Li  the  session  of  1844,  Irish  questions  again  formed  a 
prominent  subject  of  debate.  The  state  of  Ireland  had 
become  alarming.  O'Gonnell's  agitation  for  Repeal  of 
.'the  Union  had  in  1843  assumed  gigantic  proportions. 
Meetings,  attended  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  had 
assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  time 
seemed  to  have  arrived  when  the  Irish  people  would 
either  obtain  their  demands,  or  burst  forth  into  a  violent 
movement.      The   Government    of   Sir    Bobert    Peel 

*  Hansard,  d  S.  Ixxi  842— S14. 
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detertnined  on  a  resort  to  force,  and  tihe  raeasares  ibey 
Bdopt«d  deserve  the  credit  of  being  most  ingecionBly  \ 
calcnUted  to  drive  to  madness  an  already  exasperated 
nation.  First,  language  of  the  moat  insnlting  oharaoter 
was  employed  against  the  Irish  people  and  their  religion, 
not  only  by  the  rank  and  file,  bnt  even  by  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  poweh  Then  troops  were  poured  into  the 
countiy  until  all  Ireland  had  become  one  great  barrack ; 
and,  finally,  one  of  O'Connell'a  meetings,  waa  pro- 
hibited under  circnmstances  of  the  greatest  exasperation. 
Under  these  carcamstanceB,  Lord  John  Bassell  broaght 
in  a  motion  for  inqniry  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  An 
important  debate,  which  extended  over  several  nights,  < 
ensued,  and  on  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate  (Febmary 
16th)  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke.  The  Speech,  compared  with 
what  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been  before  and  has  been 
since,  is  a  very  extraordinary  one ;  and  the  inference 
I  am  inclined  to  draw  from  it  is  that  be  at  this  time 
had  began  to  despair  of  receiving  anything  from  the] 
Conservatives,  and  was  contemplating  the  transfer  of] 
his  honest  services  to  the  Liberals.  His  speech  was 
certainly  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  the  principles 
of  Toryism  which  the  party  had  up  to  that  time  pro- 
fessed ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  to  all  those 
principles  of  Toryism  on  which  he  himself  afterwards 
acted  when  be  became  die  Tory  chief. 

He  denounced  the  "  onion  of  Church  and  State  "  as  \ 
"  opposed  by  the  Irish  people."  * 

"  He  wanted,"  be  said  further  on,  "  to  see  a  public 
*  l^i,  8  8.  ixxu.  1012-13. 
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man  come  forward  and  say  what  the  Irish  question  was. 
One  said  it  was  a  physical  question^  another  a  spiritual 
question.  Now,  it  iivus  the  absence  of  the  aristocracy ; 
then  the  absence  of  railroads.  It  was  the  Pope  one 
day ;  potatoes,  the  next.  Let  them  consider  Ireland  as 
they  would  any  other  country  similarly  situated,  in 
their  closets.  Then  they  would  see  a  teeming  popula- 
tion, which,  with  reference  to  the  cultivated  soil,  was 
denser  to  the  square  mile  than  that  of  China — created 
solely  by  agriculture,  with  none  of  those  sources  of 
wealth  which  are  developed  with  civilization,  and  sus- 
tained consequently  upon  the  lowest  conceivable  diet,  so 
that  in  case  of  failure  they  had  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  upon  which  they  could  fall  back.  That 
dense  population  in  extreme  distress  inhabited  an  island 
wliete  there  was  an  Established  Church  which  toas  not 
their  Church  ;  and  a  territarial  aristocracy^  tlie  richest  of 
whom  lived  in  distant  capitals.  Thits  they  had  a  starving 
popidation,  an  absentee  aristocracy^  and  an  alien  Churchy 
and,  in  addition,  the  weakest  executive  in  the  world."  * 
"  That  was,"  proceeded  the  orator,  "  the  Irish  question. 
Well,  then,  what  would  hon.  gentlemen  say  if  they  were 
reading  of  a  country  in  that  position  ?  They  would  say 
at  once  ^  the  remedy  is  revolution.'  But  the  Irish  could 
not  have  a  revolution  ;  and  why  ?  Because  Ireland  was 
connected  with  another  and  more  powerful  country. 
Then  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  connexion  with 
England  thus  became  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of 
Ireland.    If  the  connexion  with  England  prevented  a 

•  Ibid.  1016. 
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revolntion,  and  a  revolntion  were  the  only  remedy 
England  logically  was  in  the  odious  position  of  being 
the  cause  of  all  the  misery  in  Ireland.  What,  then,  waii^ 
the  doty  of  an  English  Minister?  To  effect  by  his 
policy  all  those  diaoges  which  a  revolntion  woold  do  by  ' 
force.     That  was  the  Irish  qnestioD  in  its  integrity."* 

The  reader  will  by-and-by  see  this  remarlcable' speech 
allnded  to  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  on  a  memorable 
occasion  ;  and  he  will  likewise  see  how  Mr.  Disraeli,  as 
an  official,  treated  this  ntterance  of  his  onofficial  days. 
For  the  present,  let  me  simply  point  out  that  on  all  the 
Irish  qnestions  then  so  bitterly  dividing  the  English 
parties  Mr.  Disraeli  pronounces  distinctly  Liberal  as 
opposed  to  ConservatiTe  doctrines.  I  have  suggested 
that  at  this  period  Mr.  Disraeli  was  contemplating — 
vagnely  and  indefinitely,  of  course — still  another  trans- 
formation :  that,  as  a  change  in  the  political  horizon 
had  formerly  induced  him  to  abandon  Radicalism  foi 
Gonserratism,  so  now  another  change  in  bis  political 
prospects  suggested  the  abandonment  of  the  Conservative 
and  a  retnm  to  the  Radical  creed.  Sy  this  time  he  had 
abandoned  probably  all  hope  of  getting  an^iihing  from 
Peel  ;  nor  was  there  any  sign  at  this  moment  of  the 
advent  of  that  ruptnre  in  Peel's  ranks  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  afterwards  employed  to  Peel's  destrnction. 
Probably,  then,  be  was  blinking  whether  he  might  not 
make  his  peace  with  the  Liberals  and  the  Liberal  leader. 
Of  this  view  of  the  intentions  of  this  speech,  I  find 
strong  confirmation  in  an  allusion  to  Lord  John  Bassellj 
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the  Liberal  leader.     The  allnsion  is  apparently  casual 

/and  accidental  ;  bnt  scarcely  anything  of  a  personal 

f  ^laracter  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  says,  is  said  accidently^ 

or  without  deep  purpose.    Behind  almost  every  syllable 

that  drops  from  Lord  Beaconsfield,  however  carelessly, 

or  lightly,  or  accidentally,  whether  with  the  appearance 

of  cahnness  or  with  that  of  passion,  one  can  see  the 

cold  brain  of  almost  superhuman  perception,  working 

i  patiently,  ceaselessly,  remorselessly,  at  the  problem  of 

advancing  the  interests  of  that  brain's  owner. 

^'  With  regard,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  speech  from 
which  I  have  been  quoting, — "  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  if  the  noble 
lord,  or  any  other  hon.  member,  came  forward  with  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  would  certainly  settle   the 
question  of  Ireland,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice  might 
I  be,  he  (Mr  Disraeli)  would  support  it,  though  he  might 
I  afterwards  feel  it  necessary  to  retire  from  Parliament^ 
\oT  to  place  f\is  seat  again  at  the  disposed  of  his  cansti- 
Huena/J*^  * 

I  do  not  think  I  am  patting  a  forced  construction  on 
this  passage  in  suggesting  that  it  points  to  an  incli- 
nation on  the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  prepare  the  way 
for  another  scene  in  his  political  pantomime.! 

The  ingenuous   reader  will  not,   I  hope,  raise  the 

•  Ibid.  1013-14. 

f  In  the  coarse  of  the  speech  with  which  I  have  been  just  dealing, 
til,  Disraeli,  after  he  had  stated  that  he  represented  "  the  oldest 
Tory  constitaency  in  the  country,"  claimed  to  have  already  succeeded 
in  weeding  from  their  minds  some  most  inveterate  Whig  prejudices. 
**  Last  year/'  he  went  on,  ^  for  example)  when  he  was  told  that  he 
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objection  to  this  suggeation  of  an  intended  cliange  in 
Mr.  Disraeli  of  Ms  allegiance  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
Lord  John  Bussellj  that  he  had  for  years  previoos  to 
this  inflicted  on  the  one  his  most  abject  flattery  and  od 
the  other  his  most  viralent  abuse.  It  is  trae  that  he 
had  called  Peel  "  the  only  hope  of  a  snfiering  people/* 
and  Lord  John  Rnssell  a  man  of  "  a  strong  ambition 
and  a  feeble  intellect."     It  is  true  that  he  had  t^ked 

had  lost  hia  seat  becatue  ht  had  ntpporUd  ttit  right  him.  geiitletiUn'4 
tariff,  ha  went  down  to  Bee  his  friende  in  the  country,  and  explained 
the  hittory  of  England  to  them,  and  he  eovld  auHTe  the  Hoate  that 
after  that  they  teak  the  matt  enlighiened  vieini  vpon  the  nibjeet,  and 
vxre  preud  U  reeur  to  old  Jirry  prineiplet  of  coaaueree."  I  have  not 
quoted  thli  pasMge  merely  to  give  aturther  euunple  of  that  astonishing 
modesty  which  is  one  of  Lord  Beacoiufield'B  most  prominent  charac 
temtics ;  I  had  the  more  important  pnrpoee  in  view  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  speech  to  his  constituents,  of  wliich  mention  ii  made  in 
the  passage  quoted.  The  speech  was  delivered  at  the  dinner  (A  the 
Plough  Clnb,  in  Shrewsbory,  in  Uaj  1S43.  I  have  carefully  but 
vainly  looked  for  any  historical  information  in  the  address ;  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  mere  election  blague  about  our  gloctoos  prin- 
ciplea,  onr  territorial  constitution,  and  so  forth.  One  really  wonders, 
in  reading  the  speech,  how  any  man  could  condescend  to  talk  such 
rubbish.  And  still  more  one  wonders  how  any  one  could  be  deceived 
by  languid  so  plainly  insincere.  The  speech  is  really  as  much  a 
burlesque  of  the  oratory  for  Tory  farmers  as  the  speech  of  Serjeant 
Bnxfux  is  of  the  oratory  of  lawyers.  Amid  the  mass  of  hlagve,  how- 
ever, we  find  some  matter  that  has  an  interest  for  us ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  find  a  good  deal  about  Bir  Robert  Peel,  and  about  Hr.  Disraeli's 
support  of  Feel's  Free  Trade  Com  Bill  and  Tariff  of  1S42.  These, 
Mi.  Disraeli  declared,  he  voted  for  as  "  wise  and  expedient  measures." 
"  I  voted,"  he  says  in  another  passage,  "  that  Sir  Sobert  Peel  ihmM 
da  that  nhieh  nearly  a  guarter  nf  a  eentitry  brfere  Lcrd  Lvea-peel 
had  dene,  and  itthieh,  nearly  a  quarter  tf  a  century  before  Lord 
LitfrpoeCt  time,  Mr.  Pitt  had  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  SirBobert  Peel 
enty/ollen>ed  the  example  ef  thete  eminent  ttatetmen — of  theie  eminent 
Omecrrative  ttateemen — (cheers)" — and  so  on.  Kow  here  is  a  point  I 
wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  in  t^  speech.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
allusion  to  this  addreii,  sayi,  aa  hat  been  teen,  that  he  had  been 

17 
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of  Peel  as  one  of  ''splendid  talents''  and  ''spotless 
reputation,''  wHile  lie  had  compared  Russell  to  an 
"  insect."  But  I  have  written  to  little  purpose  if  the 
reader  who  has  followed  the  narrative  up  to  this  point 
"equires  to  be  told  that  the  recollection  of  all  this  past 
adulation  and  this  past  vituperation  would  not  have 
had  the  least  influence  in  preventing  Mr.  Disraeli  from 
beginning  to  abuse  the  man  whom  he  had  praised,  and 
to  praise  him  whom  he  had  abused.* 

ihreatened  with  the  loss  of  his  seat  becanse  he  had  supported  Peel's 
Tariff.  And  this  is  trae,  for  the  Shropshire  Qmtemative,  one  of  the 
jonmals  of  Shrewsbury  which  had  formerly  supported  Peel  most 
strongly,  contained  at  this  period — as  I  have  already  mentioned  (ante, 
210-11,  note) — ^most  bitter  denunciations  of  PeeL  The  chief  ground  of 
these  denunciations  was  that  the  Premier  had,  in  his  Tariff  and  Com 
Act,  abandoned  the  Protectionist  principles  which  he  had  been  raised 
to  power  to  defend.  In  other  words,  the  Shropshire  Conservative 
brought  against  Peel  the  very  same  charge  which,  a  few  years  later 
on,  Mr.  Disraeli  used  with  such  crushing  effect.  But  mark  how,  on 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Disraeli  meets  the  chief  article  in  his  own  and  the 
Shropshire  Conservative's  indictment  of  Peel.  **  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  me,**  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  as  many  others  have  done,  to  turn 
round  suddenly  and  say,  here  is  the  Minister  of  England,  the  man 
whom  the  men  of  England  have  put  at  the  head  of  the  great  Con- 
serratiTe  party ;.  he  has  gained  power,  and  the  moment  he  has  gained 
power  he  seems  to  hesitate  whether  he  should  carry  into  extreme 
effect  the  principles  we  profess."  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  Editor  of 
the  Shropshire  Conservative,')  "  Hear,  hear,  says  my  hon.  friend. 
(Cheers.)  Mff  answer  to  him  is  this,  tluit  Sir  B^thert  Peel  is  not  the 
wan  to  he  carried  into  power  to  be  your  tool/  (Great  cheers.)  He 
will  be  your  Minister,  but  he  will  not  be  yow  tool  I  (Applause.)  " — 
Shropshire  Conservative,  May  3,  1843. 

•  A  writer  from  whom  I  have  often  quoted  puts  in  effective  juxta- 
position the  estimates  given  of  Lord  John  Russell  at  different  periods 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Having  first  quoted  the  epithets  applied  in  the 
Bunnymede  letters,  the  writer  proceeds :  "  Later  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
career,  it  became  his  cue  to  flatter  Lord  Russell  as  resolutely  as  in  the 
letters  of  Bunnymede  he^had  bespattered  him«    In  '  Coningsby,*  his 
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Among  tbe'  members  of  the  Honse  during  this 
session,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  was  a  Mr. 
Ferrand,  who  sat  for  Knaresborough.  He  was  a  Tory 
of  the  most  violent  school,  and  was  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  existing  Tory  Cabinet,  whose  attach- 
ment to  Tory  principles  he  considered  deddedly  lake- 
warm.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  boisterous,  restless, 
nnreasooiog  natnre,  and  be  made  himself  principally 
remarkable  by  speeches  of  the  most  violent  and  reckless 

■  strong  BinbMon '  and  '  dark  and  diahononrable  ictrignes '  are  con- 
Terted  into  '  tbii  moral  intrepidity  whicli  prompts  Tiim  ever  to  dare 
that  which  his  intellect  aBaores  him  is  politic  He  is  coosequently  at 
the  same  time  Mgacions  and  bold  in  coonsel ;  as  an  adminiEtrator,  he 
is  prompt  and  indefatigable.'  The  'ooid  and  inanimate  tempera- 
ment,' the  '  weak  voice  and  mincing  manner,'  the  '  imbecile  accenta 
that  itraggle  ttst  sonnd  in  the  chamber,  echcdng  bnt  a  few  years  back 
with  tbe  glowing  feironr  of  a  Canning,'  became  '  physical  deficiencies 
which  eren  a  Demosthenic  impnlse  coold  Bcarcely  overcome.'  But 
these  disadvantages  detract  little  from  the  parliamentary  inflaence  of 
a  atatesDum  who  '  is  experienced  in  debate,  qnick  in  reply,  fertile  in 
iCBOarces,  takes  large  views,  and  frequently  compensates  for  a  dry 
and  hedtating  manner  by  the  expression  of  those  noble  tmths  that 
flash  across  the  fancy,  and  rise  spooCaneonsly  to  the  lips  of  men  of 
poetic  t«mperament  when  aUdresdng  popular  aesemblies.'  'The 
noble '  of  tbe  RnnnTmede  letters  '  who,  with  a  historic  name  and  no 
fortune,  a  vast  ambition  and  a  baulked  career,  and  soured,  not  to  say 
malignant,  from  disappointment,'  offered  '  prime  materials  for  the 
leader  of  a  revolutionary  faction,'  becomes  one  whose  '  private  life  of 
digniSed  repnte,'  and  'tbe  antecedents  cd  whose  birth  and  rank,' 
added  to  the  personal  qualities  before  eologised,  made  the  best  leader  the 
Whigs  have  ever  had  or  coold  have.'  The  'individual'  of  Gunnymede, 
'  who,  on  tbe  principle  that  good  vinegar  is  the  cormption  of  bad 
wine,  has  been  metamorphosed  from  ■  an  incapable  aoChor '  into  an 
eminent  politician,'  becomes,  in  the  bic^aphy  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  an  instance,  along  with  Mr,  Burke,  '  Cains  Julius,'  and 
Frederick  tbe  Great,  of  the  nnion  ot  pre-eminent  capacity,  both  in 
meditation  and  in  action."—"  PalHieal  Admeninra  af  Lord  Beawni- 
field,"  V^rtnigiils  Bcciew,  ciiiviii,,  N.  6.,  876-6. 
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personal  mvective.  In  a  debate  on  the  Corn  Law,  he 
would  stand  up  to  declare  that  Mr.  Cobden  grossly 
ill-treated  his  employis^  and  roundly  call  the  manu- 
fiu^rers  a  set  of  slave-drivers.  In  moments  of  greai 
excitement,  and  after  dinner,  his  speeches  received 
occasionally  a  good  deal  of  applause  from  the  more 
rabid  of  his  party ;  but  his  sallies  as  a  rule  appear  to 
have  evoked  nothing  but  laughter — half-amused,  half- 
contemptuous. 

But  though  he  might  thus  be  contemned  by  other 
.people,  Mr.  Ferrand  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  taken 
i  quite  seriously  by  Mr.  Disraeli.     The  future  enemy  of 
Peel  saw  in  this  silly,  bigoted,  and  tempestuous  man 
what  he  himself  would  call  ^'  the  brooding  elements  " 
of  an  active  opposition.     It  is  one  ^f  the  secrets  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  success   in  life,  as  I  have   more 
j  than  once  pointed  out,  that  he  has  selected  the  proper 
\  persons  to  be  his  tools.     He  has  built  his  position,  as 
he  told  us  he  intended  to  do  in  "Vivian  Grey,"  on 
the  mean  passions   of   mean  and  foolish  men.      Mr. 
Ferrand  was  an  excellent  specimen   of  the  kind  of 
Conservative  who  could  be  played  off  against  the  Con- 
servative chief,  and  the  whole  party  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
afterwards   succeeded  in  dragging  after  him  against 
Peel  consisted  almost  entirely  of  men  of  a  Ferrand-like 
type  of  mind  and  character.     All  that  was  good  in  the 
Conservative  party  adhered  to  Peel ;  all  that  was  bad, 
followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Ferriind,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  great  on  the 
Poor  Xaw,  and  was  fond  of  delivering  excited  harangues 
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to  working  mes  on  the  Trrongs  the  new  bastilles  in- 
flicted on  the  poor.  Sir  James  Graham,  then  Home 
Secretary,  had  the  misfortune  ta  come  into  collision 
with  the  member  for  Knaresborongh  on  his  pet  topic, 
and  was  accordingly  tavonred  with  a  large  amoant  of 
Mr.  Ferrand's  vitaperation.  Sir  James  Graham  was 
accused  by  Mr.  Ferrand  of  having  indnced  an  Assistant 
Poor  Law  Commissioner  to  draw  up  a  false  report, 
and  of  having  also  induced  Mr.  Hogg,  then  member 
for  Beverley,  to  give  a  partial  vote  at  an  Election 
Petition  Committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 

In  making  a  sort  of  defence  for  Mr.  Ferrand,  Mr. 
Disraeli  took  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  the 
Premier.  In  the  previous  session  a  painful  scene  bad 
taken  place  between  the  Premier  and  Mr.  Cobden. 

The  terrible  distress  of  the  year  1842  produced  a 
great  deal  of  political  discontent.  As  is  oflen  the  case 
in  such  moods  of  the  public  mind,  some  of  the  people 
attributed  their  privations  to  the  Government.  This 
feeling  found  terrible  expression ;  Mr,  Dmmmond,  the 
private  secretary  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  shot  dead  in 
the  streets.  Many  persons  thought — Peel  among  the 
rest — that  the  bullet  was  intended  for  the  Premier 
liimself,  and  that  Mr.  Dmmmond  was  shot  in  mistake. 
This  terrible  event  came  upon  Peel  at  a  moment  when 
"be  was  physically  almost  worn  ont  by  bard  work,  and 
by  the  anxiefy  of  his  overwhelming  responsibility ;  and 
much  disturbed  his  mind. 

Shortly  after  this  oocorrenee,  Cobden,  In  a  fervid 
speech  on  the  Com  Laws,— for  he,  poor  creature,  oould 
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5iOt  bear,  with  the  snblime  equanimity  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
be  sight  of  the  distress  of  the  people,  while  the  price 
f  food  was  kept  up  artificially  by  law, — Cobden,  I  say, 
declared  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  personally  responsible  "  for 
the  condition  of  the  country.  At  these  words.  Peel, 
still  under  the  influence  of  his  secretary's  tragic  death, 
spra'ng  from  his  seat,  and  made  a  heated  reply,  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  accusation  against  Cobden 
of  abetting  assassination ;  and  a  scene  of  painful  ex- 
planations followed.  To  this  scene,  with  egregious  bad 
taste,  Mr.  Dbraeli  referred,  raking  up  the  whole  dis- 
agreeable story.  It  was  in  this  same  speech  that  he 
'  made  the  only  attack  I  know  of  on  Lord  Derby — 
then  Lord  Stanley.  Ironically  complimenting  Lord 
Stanley  for  his  "amenity  of  manner"  and  "choice 
selection  of  conciliatory  phrase,"  he  styled  him  the 
"Prince  Rupert  of  Parliamentary  discussion  ;  his 
charge  is  resistless,  but  when  he  returns  from  the 
pursuit,  he  always  finds  his  camp  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy."*  It  was  on  this  occasion  also  that  he 
complimented  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  "historical  re- 
search," and  his  "unrivalled  memory" — an  anticipation 
of  his  famous  joke  on  Sir  Robert's  love  of  quotation. 
(  In  the  session  of  1845  Mr.  Disraeli  made  no  longer  a 
i  secret  of  his  enmity  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  And  the  time 
supplied  him  with  an  excellent  opportunity  for  success- 
fully attacking  the  Ministry. 

Sir  James  Graham,  as  has  before  been  stated,  was 
Home  Secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel.     During  these 

*  Hansard,  8  S.  Ixziy.  248. 
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years,  Mazzini  was  living  in  England,  and  was,  as 
throaghoat  Iiia  whole  life,  engaged  in  a  plot  for  ibe  uni- 
fication of  Italy.  Two  brothers — Bandiera  by  name^ 
were  among  bis  instmnients  and  correspondents.  Their 
letters  to  Mazzini  were  opened  by  order  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  the  Austrian  Goveniment  was  informed 
of  the  plots  against  it  which  these  letters  revealed.  The 
brothers  Bandiera  were  living  in  Corfn.  A  spy,  em- 
ployed by  ihsi  Aastrian  Government,  induced  the  brothers 
to  eater  upon  Austrian  territory;  and,  having  been 
seized,  they  were  executed. 

This  event  aroused  most  violent  excitement  in  England, 
and  drew  down  open  Sir  James  Graham  a  storm  of 
popular  hate.  Popular  sentiment  was  wounded  in  its 
most  sensitive  points.  First,  the  sacredness  of  private 
correspondence  was  invaded;  and,  next,  the  right  of 
asylum  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  attach  snch 
importance.  The  strong  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  existing 
mlers  of  Italy  added  to  the  indignation  at  the  manner  in 
which  those  who  had  conspired  against  them  had  been 
entrapped  to  a  bloody  end. 

The  excitement  was  increased  when  the  rumours  went 
abroad  that  it  was  not  the  letters  of  foreigners  only 
which  were  opened  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Thomas  ' 
Dancombe,  the  then  highly  popular  member  for  ' 
Finaburj,  asserted  that  the  seals  of  his  letters  also 
had  been  broken  in  the  year  1842,  when  the  Chartist 
agitation  was  at  ite  height. 

In  February,  1845,  Mr.  Dnocombe  brought  the 
matter   before  the   House  of  Commons.     The  debate 
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was  several  times  adjonmed  and  several  times  renewed. 
On  February  20,  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke;  and  he  then  made 
I  the  most  violent  attack  on  the  Prime  Minister  he  had 
I  yet  indulged  in.  He  described  him  as  displaying  '^  nn- 
nsnal  warmth/'  adding  that  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ^'felt  if  ^^Tbe  right 
hon.  baronet,''  he  proceeded,  ^^has  too  great  a  mind, 
and  fills  too  eminent  a  position,  ever  to  lose  his  temper; 
bnt  in  a  popular  assembly  it  is  sometimes  expedient  to 
enact  the  part  of  the  choleric  gentleman.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  touched  the  red  box  with  emotion.  I 
know  from  old  experience  that  when  one  first  enters 
the  House,  these  exhibitions  are  rather  alarming ;  and 
I  believe  that  some  of  the  younger  members  were 
much  frightened ;  but  I  w/>uld  advise  them  not  to  be 
terrified.  I  would  tell  them  that  the  right  hon.  baronet 
will  not  eat  them  up — will  not  even  resign;  the  very 
worst  thing  he  will  do  will  be  to  tell  them  to  rescind  a 
vote."  ♦ 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  passage  as  this,  Mr.  Disraeli 
calmly  said,  '^  I  am  making  no  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Bir  Robert  Peel  hereupon  burst  forth  with  a  ^^  Hear, 
hear."  The  wovds  must  have  been  uttered  in  an  irri- 
tating tone,  and  probably — ^whatever  the  tone — raised  a 
laugh;  for  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Disraeli's  general 
style  and  his  protest  was  comically  glaring.  The  inter- 
ruption put  Mr.  Disraeli  completely  out  of  temper;  or  he 
found  it  expedient  to  pretend  to  be  out  of  temper ;  and 

»  Hansaid,  8  8.  Izxrii.  900. 
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he  fetocionsly  accused  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  being  in  corre- 
spondence with  a  gentleman  "  wbo  bad  been  implicated  , 
in  designs  against  the  State."  "  Yes  I "  continued  Mr. 
Disraeli,  "  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  concerned  in  Despard's  plot,  and  now  . 
holds  office  in  the  right  hon.  baronet's  administration."* 

What  terms  can  properly  characterise  such  a  charge' 
as  this?  This  debate  was  in  1845;  Despard's  plot  was 
in  1802;  a  long  way  indeed  to  go  back  for  an  accu- 
sation I  Sesides,  to  put  it  mildly,  was  it  a  cbivalrons 
mode  of  combat  to  attack  a  third  person  by  way  of 
getting  at  an  enemy? 

Sir  Bobert  Peel's  reply  was  overwhelming.  First 
answering  to  the  charge  of  affecting  warmth,  "  It  is 
certainly  very  possible,"  he  said,  "to  manifest  great 
vehemence  of  action,  and  yet  not  be  in  a  great  passion. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  potsS/le  to  be  exceedingly  cold, 
ind^erent,  and  composed  m  your  manner,  and  yet  to 
eheriah  very  acrimoniout  feelingt."  "Notwithstanding 
t}ie  provocation  of  the  hon>  gentleman,"  went  on  the 
Premier,  "  I  will  not  deal  so  harshly  with  him  as  he  has 
dealt  with  me.  He  nndertakes  to  assure  tihe  House  that 
my  rehemence  was  all  pretended,  and  warmth  all  sima-' 
lated.  /,  on  th«  contrary,  teill  do  him  entire  justice ;  I  do 
believe  that  hie  bittemets  teas  not  simulated,  but  that  it 
was  entirely  sincere."  t 

And,  then,  referring  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  professions  of 

t  Jtu.  MS. 
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friendship,  Sir  Robert  Peel  quoted  the  famous  Imes  of 
Canning  on  the  candid  friend.'*' 

Next  the  Premier  dealt  with  the  more  serious  question ; 
the  allegation  that  he  had  employed  a  gentleman  con- 
nected vdth  the  Despard  plot  Mr.  Bonham,  of  the 
Ordnance,  was  the  person  alluded  to  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
read  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  in  which  he  stated 
that  at  the  time  of  the  plot  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen 
jears^  and  that  he  had  had  no  more  connection  with  it 
than  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself.f 
^  This  retort  was  crushing,  and  so  Mr.  Disraeli  felt ;  for 
'  he  had  to  stand  up  immediately  after  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  sat  down,  and  make  an  apology  which  may  well 
I  be  called  abject  His  statement  had  been  proved  to  be 
"utterly  unfounded  ;**  he  had  committed  a  "great  and 
grievous  error,"  "and  lam  not  ashamed,"  he  added,  "to 
acknowledge  it ;"  though  most  men  of  ordinary  delicacy 
of  feelinff  w^ould  have  felt  ashamed  when  convicted  of 
having  made  a  most  serious  charge,  which  had  no  foun- 
dation whatever,  against  an  unoffending  person.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  excuse  for  his  act  is  still  poorer  in  spirit : — 

"  I  repeat,  the  reference  was  perfectly  unpremeditated, 
and  I  believe  it  was  so  recognised  by  the  House  at  the 
time.  A  taunting  cheer  from  the  right  hon.  baronet  called 
my  recollection  to  tlie  circumstance^  which  I  admit  1 
thought  might  not  be  agreeable  to  him,  but  at  half-past 

^       ''  Give  xne  the  avowed,  erect,  and  manly  foe ; 
Firm  I  can  meet,  perhaps  can  tnm  the  blow; 
Bat  of  all  the  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send, 
Save,  0  save  me  from  a  candid  friend  1  *' — Ibid,  998. 
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eleveo  o'clock,  in  tlie  excitement  of  debate,  there  are 
perhaps  few  of  ua  who  would  be  anperior  to  the  weak- 
ness." • 

With  characteriatic  elasticitj^  Mr.  Disraeli,  notwith 
standing  Us  discomfiture  of  February  21,  returned  to  thi 
charge  against  the  Premier  on  February  28.  He  played 
on  agood string — theimplicit  obedience  which  Sir  Bobert 
Feel  demanded  from  his  supporters.  Thb  he  denounced 
as ."  a  system  of  tyranny  ""  as  degrading  to  those  who 
exercise  it  as  to  those  who  endure  it."  t  Then,  he 
tlius  happily  described  the  adoption  by  Peel  of  Liberal 
measures  :  "  rfte  right  hon.  Gentleman  caught  the  Whigs  , 
bathing,  and  vxtlhed  aviat/  vrith  their  clothes.  He  has  left 
them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberal  position^  and 
heishimself  a  strict  conservative  of  their  ffarmenta.X  .... 
I  look  on  the  right  bon.  Gentlemaii  as  a  man  who  has 
tamed  the  Shrew  of  Liberalism  by  her  own  tactics.  Ho 
is  the  political  Petruchio,  who  has  outbid  you  all."§ 

The  light  tone  which  characterises  the  part  of  the 
speech  just  quoted  was  changed  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
approached  the  conclusion  of  his  address.  The  reader 
has  seen  that  Sir  Hobert  Peel  quoted  against  Mr. 
Disraeli  Canning's  famous  lines  on  the  "  candid  friend." 
It  is  known  that  when,  on  Lord  Liverpool's  illness, 
Canning  became  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Peel  refused  his 
support,  and  withdrew  from  the  new  Ministry.  The 
feeling — whether  just  or  unjust — was  general,  that 
Peel's  conduct  in  this  transaction  was  not — to  say  the 
least  of  it — generous.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  has  already 
•  nid.  1005.        t  ^i^-  IxxTiil  162.        %  ^^i^        i  ^^"l-    Sl-G. 
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been  seen,  was  much  given  to  quotation,  sometimes 
even  ventaring  to  speak  long  passages  from  the  classics. 
Wiiii  crnel  dexterity  Mr.  Disraeli  stabs  his  enemy  in 
these  weak  points.  He  sarcastically  complimented  the 
Prime  Minister  on  using  quotation  with  great  eflfect, 
^^  partly,  because  he  seldom  quotes  a  passage  that  has  not 
previously  received  the  meed  of  Parliamentary  appro- 
bation, and  partly  and  principally,  because  his  quotations 
are  so  happy."  *  Then  he  went  on  to  allude  to  the 
relations  which  had  existed  between  Peel  and  Canning. 

"  We  all,"  he  said,  speaking  of  Canning,  "  admire 
his  genius  ;  we  all,  at  least  mo^t  of  uSy  deplore  his 
untimely  end ;  and  we  all  sympathise  with  him  in  his 
fierce  struggle  with  supreme  prejudice  and  sublime 
mediocrity, — with  inveterate  foes  and  with — *  candid 
friends.'  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  be  sure  that 
a  quotation  from  such  an  authority  will  always  tell. 
Some  lines,  for  example,  upon  friendship,  written  by 
Mr.  Canning,  and  quoted  by  the  right  hoa  Gentleman ! 
The  theme — the  poet — the  speaker — ^what  a  felicitous 
combination  I  Its  effect  in  debate  must  be  over- 
whelming ;  and  I  am  sure,  were  it  addressed  to  me, 
all  that  would  remain  for  me  would  be  thus  publicly  to 
congratulate  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  not  only  on  his 
ready  memory,  but  on  his  courageous  conscience."  t 

This  bitterly  pointed  attack  Sir  Robert  Peel  received 
coolly  enough.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
*' having  discharged  the  accumulated  vims  of  the  last 
week,"  now  felt  ^'more  at  ease  than  he  was."^    Then  Peel 

•  IM.  166.  t  ^^*  l<^<^  t  ^^^'  ^^' 
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declared  that  he  would  not  coDdescend  to  "  reciprocate 
personalities"  with  his  assailant*  Finally,  referring  to 
the  attack  as  to  Ha  conduct  towards  Canning,  Peel 
naturally  asked  how  it  was  that  by  an  accidental 
qnotatioQ  Mr.  Disraeli's  mind  was  suddenly,  and  for 
the  first  time,  awakened  ta  the  enormity  of  his  ; 
conduct,  t 

In  about  three  weeks  after  this  collision,  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  another  and  a  better  opportunity  of  assailing  the 
Minister.  Kobody  watching  his  plan  of  operations  can 
deny  its  skill,  though,  to  be  sore,  the  materials  for  a 
rebellion  against  the  Government  lay  ready  enough  to 
any  cue's  hands.  Mr.  Disraeli  knew  that  the  sternness 
•  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  rale  had  created  discontent  among 
his  followers  ;  and  in  his  last  two  speeches  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  dexteronsly  appealed  to  tlus  feeling.  Bat  even 
stronger  than  this  feeling  was  another  among  a  large 
body  of  the  Conservatives — the  feeling  that  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  had  not  proved  snfficiently  devoted  to  what  is  called 
the  agricultural  interest.  I  have  already  shown  the  alarm 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Com  Law  and  Tariff  of  1842 
bad  created.  This  ^larm  had  gone  on  increasing.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1842,  had  bnt  entered  office,  and  while 
hia  followers  were  still  enjoying  the  first  delicious  taste 
of  power,  they  were  willing  to  be  carried  away  by 
their  leader.  But  1842  was  now  three  years  past. 
And  then,  Sir  Robert's  declarations  in  favour  of  Pro- 
tection were  becoming  every  year  less  firm.    Beside^ 

•  jr«<t206. 
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the  great  relief  that  the  agriculturists  had  panted  for 
had  come  in  mere  drops,  not  in  golden  showers. 

When  Mr.  W.  Miles  then  proposed,  on  March  17ih, 
that  a  portion  of  the  surplus  should  be  applied  towards 
"  affording  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest,"*  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  a  splendid  opportunity  for  an  attack  on 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  most  effectively  he  made  use  of  it.t 
Knowing  well  that  the  Government  would  oppose  this 
motion  of  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Disraeli  recalled  how  several 
of  the  Ministers  had  supported  a  similar  proposal  when 
they  were  oilt  of  office  ;  and  then  he  harped  on  the 
difference  between  the  Government,  and  particularly 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  they  were  in  and  out  of  office. 
Next  he  ironically  rebuked  his  agricultural  friends  for 
their  impatience  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  "  There  is  no 
doubt,"  he  went  on,  "a  difference  in  the  right  hon. 
gentleman*s  demeanour  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
as  Minister  of  the  Crown.  But  that's  the  old  story :  t/ou 
must  not  contrast  too  strongly  the  hours  of  courtship  with 
the  years  •  of  possession,  "lis  very  true  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  conduct  is  different.  I  remember  him 
making  his  protection  speeches.  They  were  the  best 
speeches  I  ever  heard.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  hear  the 
right  hoa.  gentleman  say, '  I  would  sooner  be  the  leader 
of  the  Gentlemen  of  England  than  possess  the  confidence 
of  Sovereigns.'  That  was  a  grand  thing.  We  don't 
hear  much  of  the  ^  Gentlemen  of  England '  now.  But 
what  of  that  ?  They  have  the  pleasures  of  memory — the 
charms  of  reminiscenoes.     They  were  his  first  love^  and 

•  Ihid.  IxxriiL  963.  f  -^*^- 1027-28. 
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though  he  maj  not  kneel  to  them  now  as  in  the  hour  of 
passion,  still  they  can  recall  the  past ;  and  nothing  ia 
more  nselese  and  nnwise  than  these  scenes  of  crimination 
and  reproach,  for  we  know  that  in  all  these  cases,  when 
the  beloved  object  has  ceased  to  charm,  it  is  in  vain  to 
appeal  to  the  feelings."* 

Mr.  Disraeli  next  proceeded  to  allude  to  a  speech 
whidi  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  had  made  a  few  days 
previonsly.  Mr.  Herbert  had  said  that  "it  would  be 
distasteful  to  the  agriculturist  to  come  whining  to 
Parliament  at  every  period  of  temporary  distress."  t 

"The  right  hou.  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"being  compelled  to  interfere,  sends  down  his  valet, 
who  says  in  the  genteeleat  manner,  '  We  can  have  no 
whining  here.'  And  that,  sir,  is  exactly  the  case 
of  the  great  agricultural  interest — that  beauty  which 
everybody  wooed,  and  one  deluded.  There  is  a  fatality 
in  snch  charms,  and  we  now  seem  to  approach  the 
catastrophe  of  her  career.  Protection  appears  to  be  in 
about  the  same  condition  that  Protestantism  was  in 
1828.  For  my  part,  if  we  are  to  have  free  trade,  I 
who  honour  genius,  prefer  that  such  measures  should  be 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  than  by 
one  who,  through  skilful  Parliamentary  mancBUvres, 
has  tampered  with  the  generous  confidence  of  a  great 
people  and  a  great  party.  For  myself,  I  care  not 
what  may  be  the  result.  Dissolve,  if  yoa  please,  the 
Parliament  you  have  betrayed,  and  appeal  to  the  people, 
who,  I  believe,  mistrust  you.  For  me  there  remains 
•  md.  1027.28.  t  J*iJ-  818. 
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this  at  least — ^the  opportanitj  of  expressing  thus  pab- 
licly  my  belief  that  a  Conservative  Qovemnient  ia  an 
Organised  Hypocrisy y  * 

In  our  admiration  of  the  skiU  of  these  attacks  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  we  mnst  not  forget  to  examine  their  justice  or 
injustice.  I  have  already,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
chapter,  shown — as  I  think,  conclusively — that  the  Corn 
Law  and  the  Tariff  of  1842  were  Free  Trade  measures  ; 
and  I  have  shown  that  those  very  Free  Trade  measures 
were  not  only  not  opposed,  but  were  actually  supported 
with  enthusiasm,  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  Yet  he  now  has  the 
face  in  1845  to  pander  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Tory 
agriculturists  against  those  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  he  himself  supported  in  1842 !  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
reply — so  far  as  the  contest  between  him  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  concerned — ^is  crushing,  t  He  quoted  the 
passages  I  have  already  given,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
declared  that  the  Tariff  of  1842,  which  at  that  time 
was  denounced  by  the  same  persons  and  for  the  same 
reasons  as  Peel's  measures  at  the  present  moment, 
was  in  exact  permanent  and  perfect  consistency  with 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt 
Having  thus  completely  proved  the  inconsistency  of 
Mr.  Disraeli — the  readiness  to  defend  in  1842,  and  the 
readiness  to  attack  in  1845,  the  same  measures^ — Sir 
Robert  Peel  thus  contemptuously  proceeds  : — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  they " — Mr.  Disraeli's 
words — '^  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  them 
to  the  House  ;  but  this  I  know^  that  I  then  held  in  the 

•  Ibid,  1028.  t  ^^^'  1088- 
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same  eBtimatioD  the  panegyric  with  which  I  now  regard 
the  attack."* 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Disraeli  skilfnlly  addressed 
himself  towards  enconraging  the  wrath  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Tory  party  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had 
offeDded.  He  had  appealed  to  the  vanity  of  the  younger 
members,  whose  frowardness  Sir  Bobert  Feel  had 
snnhbed.  He  had  appealed  to  the  agricoltaristSj  whom  ^ 
Sir  Bobert  Feel  hod  disappointed.  But  those  feelings, 
bitter  and  powerful  though  they  might  be,  were  weak 
compared  with  that  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  next  appealed  ; 
for  the  passion  upon  which  he  played  was  religious  \ 
bigotry.  In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  increase 
the  annual  allowance  to  the  Boman  Catholic  College  of 
Maynooth  from  i9,000  to  £26,000.  This  grant  was 
justified  by  all  the  circumsbaocea.  It  had  been  con- 
cJnsiTely  proved  that  the  College  was  quite  inefficient 
fiir  its  purpose? ;  that  it  could  not  teach  the  requisite 
number  of  students  ;  and  that  it  could  not  properly  feed 
and  house  the  few  students  it  had.  Moreover,  the 
grant  raised  no  question  of  principle,  for  if  it  were 
wrong  to  endow  the  Boman  Catholics  at  all,  a  grant  of 
£9,000  a  year  was  quite  as  much  a  violation  of  that 
'  principle  as  a  grant  of  £26,000.  But  the  vioktion  of 
principle  involved  in  a  grant  of  £9,000  bad  been 
sanctioned  by  successive  Parliaments  for  fifty  years. 
The  proposal  of  Sir  Bobert  Feel  was  accordingly  sup- 
ported by  all  tile  intelligent  and  tolerant  men  of  the 
House,  irrespective  of  party.     It  was  supported  by  Lord 
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John  iUisselly  ibe  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  by  a 
Badical  so  sturdy  as  Joseph  Hume,  and  by  an  enemy 
so  faithar  of  religious  endowment  as  Bichard  Cobden. 
Hawever,  a  measure  which  had  the  appearance  of  even 
giving  the  slightest  support  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  was  certain  to  find  vehement  opposition  from 
a  section  of  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  people.  As 
Macaulay,  who  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  said^ 
describing  the  commotion  which  Peel's  proposal  drew 
forth, — 

^'Ihe  Orangeman  raises  his  howl,  and  Exeter 
Hall  sets  up  its  bray,  and  Mr.  M^Neile  is  horror- 
stricken  to  think  that  a  still  larger  grant  is  intended 
for  ^ihe  priests  of  Baal'  at  the  table  of  ^Jezebel!; 
and  your  Protestant  operatives  of  Dublin  call  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  Minister  in  exceedingly  bad 
English."  ♦ 

/  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  all  his  indifference  to  the  Christian 
(religion  in  any  shape,  saw  a  tide  was  flowing  against 
•the  Minister  ;  and,  however  diriy  the  tide  might  be, 
1  determined  to  take  it  at  its  flood. 

In  the  character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  statesman 
for  whom  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  so  often  expressed 
admiration,  one  of  the  worst  features  is  that,  though  per- 
sonally an  infidel,  he  assiduously  persecuted  Dissenters. 
Every  historian  feels  bound  to  express  disgust  at  this, 
as  one  of  the  worst  ofiences  in  his  scandalous  career. 
Yet  why  should  we  waste  our  anger  on  Bolingbroke  ? 
Bolingbroke  is  long  since  dead ;  but  we  have  living 

•  Ihii.  Ixxix.  667. 
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among  ns,  «iid  inftnencLng  oar  destimes,  a  statesman 
who  has  made  quite  as  anBcrapaloiu  a  ose  of  religious 
iniatiiatioa. 

One  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  points  against  Sir  Bobert 
Feel  was  the  pains  that  that  statesman  took  to  jnstify 
his  actual  policj  by  reference  to  past  examples. 

"^le  ri^it  hon.  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"  tells  nB  to  go  back  to  precedents  ;  with  him  a 
great  measure  is  always  founded  on  a  small  prece- 
dent. He  traces  the  steam  engine  always  back  to 
the  tea-kettle.  TTia  precedents  are  generally  tesr-kettle  ^ 
precedents."* 

"  It  is  not  Radicalism,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli  in  another 
passage,  "  it  is  not  file  revolntionarr  spirit  of  iho 
nineteenth  centnry,  which  has  consigned  'another 
place '  to  illnstrions  insignificance  ;  it  is  Conservatism 
and  a  ConservatiTe  dictator."  f 

And  then,  again,  he  aired  the  grievances  of  yoang 
members : — 

"  Whenever  the  young  men  of  England  allude  to 
any  great  principle  of  political  life  or  Farliamentaty 
conduct,  are  they  to  be  recommended  to  go  to  a  rail- 
way Committee  ?  "  { 

And  next  followed  this  famous  description  of  Peel's 


"  Something  has  risen  up  in  this  conntry  as  fatal  in 

the  political  world  as  it  has  been  in  the  landed  world  of 

jlreland — we  have  a  great  Parliamentary  middleman. 

'it  is  well  known  what  a  middleman  is ;  he  is  a  man' 

•  Ibid.  6U.  t  ^^^  X  ^^-  BU. 
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pAiO  bamboozles  one  parfy^  and  plunders  the  other,  tiD, 
having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled, 
he  cries  out,  ^  Let  ns  have  no  party  questions,  but  fixity 
of  tenure.' "  * 

After  this  came  an  appeal  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
members  to  vote  a|];ainst  the  Bill.  And  this  passage 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  powerful  Mr.  Disraeli 
ever  uttered.     One  figure  is  unquestionably  fine  : — 

^^  I  cannot  believe,  therefore,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
*^that  the  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  on  reflection — 
and  I  hope  they  will  have  time  for  reflection — will  vote 
for  this  measure,  when  they  consider  what  it  is.  Who 
is  he  who  introduces  it  ?  He  is  the  same  individual 
viho^e  bleak  shade  fell  on  the  sunshine  of  your  hopes  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ^  t 

Finally,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  support  against  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Disraeli  appealed  to  those  Whigs  whom 
he  had  been  savagely  abusing  almost  from  his  boyhood, 
and  to  that  Whig  statesman  whom  he  had  once  com- 
pared to  an  insect. 

^^  As  to  the  Whigs,  I  am  almost  in  despair,"  he  said, 
'^  of  appealing  to  their  hereditary  duties,  their  constitu- 
tional convictions,  or  their  historical  position ;  but  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  was 
almost  weary  of  being  dragged  at  the  triumphal  car 
of  a  conqueror  who  did  not  conquer  him  in  fair  fight. 
I  think  the  noble  Lord  might  have  found  some  in- 
spiration in  the  writings  of  that  great  man  whom  he 
has  so  often  quoted,  and  whose  fame  he  attempts  to 
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emaUt«.  I  sbonld  bsve  tiiongbt  that  a  man  of  the 
miad  and  spirit  of  the  noble  Lord — and  he  has  a 
thonghtiol  mind  and  a  noble  spirit — might  have  felt 
that  Mr.  Fox  woold  have  taken  a  course  wbich  I  still 
thint  the  noble  Lord,  toncbed  bj  his  high  position,  and 
the  responsibility  of  that  position,  will  still  adopt,"  * 

And  the  speech  wonnd  np  with  these  energetic  pas- 
sages : — 

"  Let  us  in  this  House  re-echo  that  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  sovereign  sentiment  of  this  countrj ;  let  us 
tell  persons  in  high  places  that  cunning  is  not  caation, 
and  that  babitnal  perfidy  ig  oot  high  policy  of  State. 
....  Let  us  bring  back  to  this  House  that  which  it 
has  for  so  long  a  time  past  been  without — the  legitimate 
influence  and  salntary  check  of  a  constitutional  Oppo- 
sition. That  is  what  the  country  requires,  what  the 
country  looks  for.  Let  us  do  it  at  once  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  cau  be  done,  by  dethroning  this 
dynasty  of  deception,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  official  despotism  and  Parliamentary 
imposture."  t 

I  have  now  finished  my  account  of  the  session  of 
1845.  No  impartial  reader,  it  appears  to  me,  can  think 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  comes  well  out  of  it,  or  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ill.  In  the  chief  debate  of  the  year — the  debate 
on  the  Maynooth  Grant — we  find  Mr.  Disraeli  taking 
the  side  of  the  bigoted  and  the  stupid,  and  Sir  Robert 
Feel  that  of  the  tolerant  and  the  enlightened.  We 
have  seen  that,  to  further  his  private  interests,  Mr.  ' 
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Disraeli  appealed  to  the  worat.paasions  of  the  narrow* 
misded  ;  whfle,  to  carry  what  he  believed  a  g^d 
measure,  Sir  Robert  Feel  dared  to  encounter  violent 
.prejudices,  and  to  risk  his  personal  "and  poUtical  in- 
terests.  We  now  approach  a  session  in  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  play  the  same  parts  on 
a  more  important 'scale. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  FALL   OF  PXEL. 

T  HATi,  in  the  last  and  previous  cIupteTs,  endeaTonred 
to  show  tbe  change  tihat  yns  gradnallj  workdng  in  tLo 
mind,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  tlie  qaestion  of  Protection. 
The  Com  Law  and  the  Tariff  of  1842  were  a  real 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade;  and  tbn 
speeches  of  the  Premier  in  the  sacceeding  sessions 
prove  that  the  Premier's  defence  of  Protection  wan 
growing  perceptibly  weaker.  During  the  reoew  of 
1845,  events  oocnrred  which  brooght  a  crisis  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  rendered  all  further  hesitaticm  and 
wavering  on  his  part  impossible.  The  blight  attached 
the  potato  in  Ireland,  and  famine  stared  the  Iri^ 
people  in  the  face.  The  appalling  statement  rested 
first  on  newspaper  reports,  but  by-and-by  pnblic 
meetings,  under  the  most  responsible  anspices,  oor- 
firmed  the  intelligence.  Everybody  now  knows  that 
those  gloomy  prognostications  were  more  than  re- 
alized, and  that  Ireland  passed  throagh  one  <^  the 
most  fearihl  famines  known  in  history. 
This  terrible  problem  then — the  Irish  people  deprived 
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of  their  staple  artide  of  food  and  threatened  with 
wholesale  starvation — confronted  Sir  Bobert  Feel. 
•What  possible  solution  could  present  itself  to  his 
mind  but  the  admission  of  com  free  of  dntj  ?  This 
also  was  the  remedy  suggested  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  other  Irishmen  of  authority.  Moreover, 
the  accounts  of  the  condition  of  England  were  also 
alarming. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  condition  of  the  two 
countries^  we  also  must  regard  the  state  of  political 
parties. 

The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  had  reached  gigantic 
proportions,  and  overwhelming  influence.  The  funds 
raised  for  its  purposes  were  enormous ;  its  meetings, 
held  all  over  the  country,  and  at  regular  periods  in  the 
"  metropolis,  became  daily  more  crowded  and  more  en- 
thusiastic; the  country  was  stirred  by  most  eloquent 
political  speakers, — by  the  poetic  fervour  of  W.  J.  Fox, 
the  passion  of  Bright,  and  the  resistless  common  sense 
of  Cobden.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  League.  The 
attitude  of  the  Whigs  was  no  less  decided.  On  the  22nd 
November  Lord  John  liussell  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
electors  of  the  City  of  London,  denouncing  the  existing 
Com  Law  as  '^the  blight  of  commerce  and  the  bane 
of  agriculture."  This  justified  the  conclusion  that  the 
Whigs  were  prepared  to  unite  with  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  in  demanding  the  total  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws. 

These,  then,  were  the  circumstances  Feel  had  to 
face:  fitmine  threatened •  Ireland ;  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
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Lea^e  had  become  irresistible ;  the  Whigs  were  ready 
to  carry  absdate  Free  Trade  ;  and  he  himself  had  lost 
the  last  shread  of  his  long-waning  faith  in  tlie  benefits 
of  Protection. 

I  now  approadi  the  difBcnIt  and  mnob-controrerted 
qaeslion — What  waa  the  Minister's  dnty  in  this  posi- 
tion? I  have  already  stated  my  views  on  ministerial 
and  party  obligations.*  I  hiid  it  down  as  a  general 
principle  that  a  Tory  Minister  ought  to  leave  to  a 
Liberal  Ministry  the  carriage  of  Liberal  measnres, 
and  vice  vertd.  There  may  be  circumstances,  however, 
which  justify  a  departure  from  this  general  rote. 
Were  there  sach  circamstances  in  the  case  of  Sir 
BobertPeelin  IS45F 

There  was  a  considerable  difference,  nnqnestionably, 
between  the  views  of  Feel  and  of  Lord  John  Kossell 
on  the  qnestion  of  Free  Trade  and  FrotecUon;  bnt 
the  difference  was  one  of  degree  rather  than  of 
principle.  Tbeie  was  almost  as  great  a  gnlf  between 
the  views  of  Lord  John  Boaaell — up  to  1845— and  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  as  between  those  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and 
of  Lord  John  RosselL  In  1842,  the  proposals  of 
Lord  Kossell  and  of  Peel  did  not  represent  the  anta- 
gonism of  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  The  pUn  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  as  lias  been  mentioned,  was  a  dnty 
regulated  by  a  slidinj^-scale.  The  connter-proposal 
of  Lord  John  Russell  was  a  fi.Ted  dnty  of  81.  Even 
assuming  that  Lord  John  Russell's  scheme  would 
have  resulted  in  cheaper  corn,  his  scheme  is  not  the 

Bee  ante,  124-0^ 
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scheme  of  a  Free  Trader  any  more  than  that  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel.  The  Free  Trader  is  opposed  to  any 
duty  whatever,  and  therefore  is  equally  hostile  to  a 
dnty,  whether  it  be  a  fixed  one  of  8^.,  like  that  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  or  a  variable  one,  like  that  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
plan  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  imported  com  dearer 
than  it  would  have  been  under  the  plan  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  Li  the  opinion  of  many  Liberal  journals 
of  the  period,  imported  com  would  be  actually 
cheaper  under  the  sliding-scale  than  under  the  fixed 
duty.  And  if  that  be  so,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan  was 
not  only  in  principle  no  more  removed  than  Lord 
John  Russell's  from  the  plan  of  a  Free  Trader,  but 
was  nearer  to  it  in  practice. 

Moreover — ^to  show  still  further  that  Lord  John 
Russell  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  removed  from  the 
Free  Traders  as  Sir  Robert  Peel — ^when  Mr.  Villiers 
brought  forward  his  annual  motion  in  favour  of 
absolute  Free  Trade,  Lord  John  Russell  voted  against 
it  quite  as  persistently,  up  to  1845,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  So  far,  then,  as  Jihe  personal  claim  to  carry 
Free  Trade  is  concerned,  ^I  think  that  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  equal  to  that  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

The  next  question  is,  Did  Peel's  party  position  permit 
him  to  propose  Free  Trade?  And  was  there  any 
difference  between  his  position  with  regard  to  Free 
Trade,  as  a  party  leader,  and  that  of  Lord  John 
Russell?  Did  the  position  of  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
a  party  leader,  give    him  a  claim — apart   from    his 
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personal  claini — to  pass  Free  Trade,  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  not  ? 

Oq  all  these  qnestions,  I  think  the  answer  mnst  bo 
decidedly  agaitut  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Whatever  were 
Sir  Bobert  Feel's  own  opinions,  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  distinctlj  Protectionist  party.  It  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  that  he  had  kept  himself  comparatively 
anpledged  in  fsvonr  of  Protection.  What  the  con- 
stitnencies,  in  returning  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  meant  to  return,  was  a  supporter  of  Protection. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  body — what  may  be  colled 
the  extreme  left — of  Lord  John  Rnssell's  followers 
were  Free  Traders,  and  Lord  John  Russell's  position, 
as  the  leader  of  this  body  of  Liberals,  plainly  signified 
that  he  was  the  leader  of  a  party  which,  to  say  the 
least,  was  not  distinctly  Protectionist  It,  therefore, 
appears  to  me  that,  so  far  as  the  position  of  the  two 
rivals  as  party  leaders  is  concerned.  Lord  John  Russell 
had,  and  Sir  Robert  had  not,  a  right  to  pass  Free  Trade. 

Bat  another  consideration  here  steps  in.  There  are 
drcnmstances  in  which  the  obligations  of  a  statesman 
to  his  coontry  may  overrule  his  obligations  to  hi^ 
party.  A  crisis  may  come  which  requires  immediate 
action,  and  a  particular  Minister  may  be  the  only  man 
capable  of  applying  that  imperatively  demanded  action 
with  the  requisite  promptitude  and  completeness.  In 
such  drcnmstances,  a  Minister  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  jastified  in  adopting  the  measures  absolutely  re- 
quired by  the  country,  though  he  and  his  party  might 
have  been  opposed  to  those  measures  at  another  time. 
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Let  US  apply  these  considerations  to  the  circnm- 
stances  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845.  It  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  a  crisis  had  come  to  the  country,  and 
that  the  crisis  demanded  immediate  treatment.  If  the 
prospect  of  the  majority  of  a  population  in  one  county 
being  starved,  and  a  large  number  of  the  population 
in  another  being  half-starved,  be  not  a  crisis  that 
demands  a  prompt  remedy,  ^hat  imaginable  circum- 
stances can  constitute  such  a  crisis  ? 

Well,  Aen,  a  crisis,  a  terrible  crisis,  having  come  to 
the  country,  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  justified  in  assuming 
that  he  was  the  man  to  deal  with  it?  Firstly,  he 
was  the  Prime  Minister,  and,  as  such,  was,  for  the 
time  being,  the  person  chiefly  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  The  Opposition  leader  could, 
of  course,  be  sent  for,  but  Peel  had  already  acquired 
the  knowledge  which  the  Opposition  leader  had  yet 
to  learn  :  he  had  a  Government  formed,  colleagues 
who  had  worked  with  him  for  years ;  the  Opposition 
leader  had  yet  his  Government  to  create,  had  yet  to 
find  colleagues  who  would  agree  with  him  and  with 
each  other.  All  these  things  must  cause  delay  in  the 
application  of  a  remedy  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Meantime,  there  was  the  threatened  famine  crying  for 
immediate  relief. 

But  when  we  speak  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  Prime 
Minister  in  1845,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  office,  as 
primarily  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  country, 
we  give  but  a  &int  notion  of  his  responsibility.  In 
point  of  &ct,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  dictator  rather 
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tiian  the  Prime  Minister  of  Englani},  from  1843  to 
1845.  Apart  from  the  tact  that  he  had  a  majoritj'  of 
ninety,  bis  personal  inflnence  was  commanding. 

He  found  almost  as  nnTarjing  sapport  from  the 
Liberals  as  from  the  Tories ;  and,  indeed,  whenever  the 
more  fanatical  of  his  own  supporters  deserted  him, 
Liberal  speakers  and  voters  were  ready  to  come  to  his  . 
rescue.  Nor  was  this  all:  the  Liberal  members  not 
only  supported  Peel  against  his  own  followers,  bat  even 
against  their  own  leader  ;  and  speech  after  speech  can 
be  quoted  &om  tlie  addresses  of  those  times  to  prove 
that  Liberal  members  founded  higher  hopes  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel  than  on  Lord  John  Russell. 

Under  soch  circamstances,  it  was  not  onnataral  that . 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  have  come  to  look  npon  himself 
as  something  more  than  a  party  leader,  as  something 
more  than  a  Tory  chief :  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  come  to  consider  himself,  as  others  con- 
sidered him,  Minister  of  the  cotmtry.* 

If,  then,  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  the  Minister  of  the 
coantry,  it  was  his  plain  duty  to  consult  its  interests, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  party. 

Taking  this  view  of  his  position,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposed  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  that  the  ports 
should  be  opened  for  the  importation  of  com  to  the 

*  Mi.  Cobden  thus  described  the  positioti  of  Poel  at  thU  criaiB : 
"  There  U,"  he  said,  "  no  man  in  the.  world,  whether  he  be  the  Grand 
Turk,  or  whether  he  be  a  Bnselftn  deapot,  who  has  more  power  tlum 
Sir  Bobert  Feel  now  has  in  thU  conntry.  He  has  the  power,  and  I 
tafheisa  criminal  and  a  poltroon  if  be  hesitates  a  whit," — Athaorth, 
CoMen  and  tAt  League,  801. 
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starving  population  of  Ireland.  This  was  no  new 
expedient;  bat  in  the  drcomstances  of  this  time  everj- 
body  felt  that  the  ports^  if  once  opened,  could  never  be 
closed  again.  And,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  complete  abandonment 
of  Protection,  and  the  adoption  of  absolute  Free  Trade. 
Several  of  Peel's  colleagues  refused  to  accept  his  pro- 
posals ;  and,  having  a  divided  Cabinet^  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  offer  his  resignation.  Lord  John  Russell  was 
sent  for ;  but  failing  in  his  efforts  to  form  a  Ministry, 
jPeel  was  again  called  to  power  ;  and  having  got  rid  of 
the  colleagues — Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  among 
the  rest — ^who  would  not  support  him,  prepared  his 
plans  for  introducing  Free  Trade. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  PeeFs  determination  to 
carry  Free  Trade  supplied  a  very  effective  weapon  to 
fhis    enemies ;  and    that   his  enemy-in-chief  did  not 
\  hesitate  to  use  the  weapon  to  the  utmost. 

The  Protectionists  all  over  the  country  called  meetings 
to  protest  against  what  they  called  the  treachery  of 
Peel ;  and  speeches  were  made  which  would  now  excite 
a  smile,  but  for  the  tragic  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  delivered. 

Two  Dukes,  their  Graces  of  Richmond  and  Bucking- 
ham, put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement  against 
Peel.  EBs  Grace  of  Richmond  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  insolent  and  stupid  even  of  his  name  or 
order,  and  his  invectives  had  something  to  do  in  steeling 
the  determination  and  rousing  the  angry  pride  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeL 
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In  Parliament,  as  tlie  reader  wiU  liave  already  seen, 
there  was,  even  at  the  dose  of  1845,.  a  pret^  large 
minority  of  malcontents  on  the  ConserratiTe  benches, 
lliere  were  the  fanatical  Protestants  whom  Sir  Robert 
Feel  had  offended  by  his  small  pecnniary  addition  to 
tiie  Maynooth  Grant ;  and  there  were  the  fanatical 
Frotecdomsta  whom  bis  gradual  advances  towards  Fren 
Trade  had  estranged.  And,  besides,  there  was  tbel^ 
great  fact  that  Sir  Bobert  Feel  bad  held  almost  nn4 
bonnded  power  for  four  years.  The  limes  were  ripe  for 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  January  22, 1846.  The 
address  in  reply  fa  the  Qaeen's  speech  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Beckett 
Denison,  both  converted  Protectionists ;  and  when  they 
bad  coQclnded,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  rose,  and  entered  into 
lengthy  explanations  of  the  break-np  and  snbsequent 
reassembling  of  his  Cabinet  in  November  and  December 
of  the  previous  year.  After  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  sat 
down.  Lord  John  Bnssell  got  np,  and  gave  Ais  version 
of  bis  futile  attempts  to  form  a  dovemment.  "When 
tiie  noble  lord  concluded,"  writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "the 
House,  which  during  the  evening  had   rarely  been 

excited,  was  tame  and  dispirited It  seemed  that 

the  curtain  was  about  to  &11,  and  certainly  not  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Government.  In  tlieir  position,  the 
first  night  of  the  session  passed  in  serenity  was  compara- 
tively a  triumph.  With  the  elements  of  opposition, 
however  considerable,  so  inert  and  desponding,  the  first 
night  might  give  tlie  cue  to  the  country.    Perceiving 
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this^  a  member  who^  thongh  on  the  Tory  benches^  bad 
been  for  two  sessions  in  opposition  to  ithe  Minister^ 
ventured  to  rise  and  attack  the  Minister."^ 

This  member  is,  of  course^  Mr.  Distaeli.  He  began 
dexteronsly  enough  in  a  modest  and  deprecatory  tone  : 
"  After  the  announcement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  an  early  day  was  to  be  appointed  for  the  discussion 
of  that  question^  I  should  have  abstained/'  he  said^  ^^  from 
intruding  myself  on  the  House  at  the  present  moment, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  nght  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  think  that  tone  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  my  opinions 
on  the  general  subject.     I  am  not  one  of  the  converts."  f 

And  then  comes  a  skilful  bit  of  self-pity  and  self- 
praise.  "  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  perhaps,  a  member 
of  a  fallen  party."  \  This  sentence,  which,  we  doubt 
not,  Mr.  Disraeli  managed  to  utter  in  a  very  dolorous 
tone  of  voice,  must  have  had  a  fine  effect  on  the 
susceptible  bosoms  of  the  squires  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  deserted.  And  then,  too,  what  a  picturesquely 
melancholy  attitude  it  places  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  in. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  the  country  and  his  colleagues 
had  basely  deserted  principle.  This  sad  example  had 
been  followed  by  many  of  their  supporters — ^it  might 
even  be  by  all  their  supporters.  Yet  here  was  Mr. 
Disraeli  ready  to  stand  alone  in  the  isolation  of  solitary 
virtue. 

•  "  Lord  George  Bentinck :  a  Political  Biography ; "  2nd  edition, 
pp.  ^6*6. 
t  Hansard,  8  6.  Ixzziii.  111-13. 
X  Und.  112. 
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It  is  a  Tery  prettj  pictim  iodeed;  bnt  let  ns  see  how 
far  it  ia  tme  to  fact 

"  To  the  opioioiiB,"  goes  oa  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  which  I 
have  expressed  in  this  House  in  favour  of  Protection, 
I  adhere.  They  sent  me  to  this  Hoaae,  and  if  I  had 
relinquished  tliem  I  shonld  have  relinquished  my  seat 
also."* 

"  To  tlie  opinions  which  I  have  expressed  in  favonr  ^ 
of  Protection."  What  opinions  ?  When  expressed  ?  I 
have  given  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  reading  Mr 
Disraeli's  expressions  of  opmton  on  Protection.  I  have 
shown  that,  in  place  of  displaying  an  obstinate  and  \ 
cbivalric  fideHty  to  Protection,  he  had  shown  himself  ■ 
quite  ready  to  advocate  Free  Trade,  Bnt  that  -  was  in' 
the  days  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  first  come  into 
power,  might  still  be  useful,  aud  had  proposed  Free 
Trade  measures  which  a  powerless  Protectionist  minority 
had  attecked.  Kow  there  was  notiiing  to  be  gained 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  Protectionists  promised 
to  be  a  numerous  and  powerful  section.  Hence  Mr. 
Disraeli  swallows  his  Free  Trade  ideas  of  1842,  and 
boldly  proclaims  that  he  -  has  ever  been  faithful  to 
Protection. 

Kor  is  this  the  only  flagrant  instence  of  false  snggeetion 
in  the  sentences  I  have  qnoted.  To  tlie  declaration — 
the  tintnte  declaration — that  he  himself  had  been  in 
favour  of  Protectionist  principles  in  1841,  he  adds  the 
farther  declaration  that  his  constituency  had  chosen  him 
at  the  General  Election  of  that  year,  because  of  those 
•  iMA 

19 
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Protectionist  princ^les.  But  this  is  a  representation  of 
the  election  of  1841  utterly  at  yariance  with  that  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  gave  of  it  on  a  previous  occasion.  The 
reader  will,  perhaps,  remember  that,  when  describing 
the  first  speech,  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  newly  elected 
Parliament,  I  drew  particular  attention  to  what  he  said 
as  to  the  elections  then  just  concluded.  I  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  distinctly  denied  that  the  question  of 
Free  Trade  as  against  Protection  was  the  issue  on  which 
the  constituencies  had  pronounced  against  the  Whigs 
and  Lord  Melbourne,  and  in  favour  of  Peel  and  the 
Tories.  He  asserted  over  and  over  again  that  the 
verdict  of  the  constituencies  was  not  that  Protection 
should  be  maintained,  but  that  Free  Trade  measures 
could  be  carried  more  e£5ciently  by  a  Peel  than  by  a 
Melbourne  administration.* 

Thus  the  picture  of  the  '41  election  given  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  1841  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  given 
of  it  in  the  passage  of  the  speech  in  1846  just  cited. 

After  these  preliminaries,  Mr.  Disraeli  gave,  in  his 
happiest  style,  an  illustration  of  the  position  of  the 
Premier.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  difficulty  in 
finding  a  parallel  to  the  position  of  the  right  hoii. 
Gentleman  in  any  part  of  history.  The  only  parallel 
which  I  can  find  is  an  incident  in  the  late  war  in  the 
Levant,  which  was  terminated  by  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite.  I  remember  when  that  great  struggle 
was  taking  place,  when  the  existence  of  the  Turkish 
empire  was  at  stake,  the  late  Sultan,  a  man  of  great 

*  See  vtde^  204.5. 
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energy  and  fertile  in  resonrces,  was  determined  to  fit 
out  on  immense  fleet  to  maintain  his  empire.  Accord- 
ingly a  vast  armament  was  collected.  It  consisted  of 
many  of  the  finest  ships  that  were  ever  built.  The 
crews  were  picked  men,  the  officers  were  the  ablest 
that  could  be  found,  and  both  officers  and  men  were 
rewarded  before  they  fought.  There  never  was  an 
armament  which  left  the  Dardanelles  similarly  ap- 
pointed since  the  day  of  Solyman  the  Great.  The 
Sultan  personally  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  fleet ; 
all  the  muftis  prayed  for  the  ancoeas  of  the  expedition, 
as  all  the  muftis  here  prayed  for  the  success  of  tlie  last 
general  election.  Away  went  the  fleet ;  but  what  was 
the  Sultan'a  consternation  when  the  lord  high  admiral 
steered  at  once  into  the  enemy's  port  I  Kow,  sir,  the 
lord  high  admiral,  on  that  occasion,  was  very  mndr. 
misrepresented.  He,  too,  was  called  a  ti-aitor  ;  and  he, 
too,  vindicated  himself.  '  True  it  is,'  said  he,  '  I  did : 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  this  valiant  armada — true 
it  is  that  my  sovereign  embraced  me — true  it  is  that  all 
the  muftis  in  the  empire  offered  ap  prayers  for  my 
saccesa  ;  but  I  have  an  objection  to  war ;  I  see  no  use 
in  prolonging  the  struggle,  and  the  only  reason  I  had 
for  accepting  the  command  wag  that  I  might  terminate 
the  contest  by  betraying  my  master.'  And,  sir,  these 
reasons  offered  by  a  man  of  great  plauaibOity,  of  vast 
adroitness,  have  had  their  efloct,  for — ^you  may  be  sur- 
prised at  it — but  I  assure  you  it  i»  a  fact,  which  by  the 
way  the  gallant  officer  opposite  (Commodore  Napier) 
can  testify,  that  he  is  at  tliis  moment  the  First  Lord 
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of  the  Admiralty  at  Constantinople^  under  the  new 
reign."  * 

Next,  Mr.  Disraeli  drew  an  effective  pictare  of  the 
allegiance  his  party  had  given  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel — a 
very  apt  plan  to  excite  disgust  at  the  Premier's  sup- 
'  posed  desertion  of  his  party.  "  Well  do  we  remember," 
said  Mr.  Disraeli,  ^^  on  this  side  of  the  House — perhaps 
not  without  a  blush — ^well  do  we  remember  the  efforts 
which  we  made  to  raise  him  to  the  bench  on  which  he 
now  sits.  Who  does  not  remember  the  ^  Sacred  cause 
of  Protection,'  the  cause  for  whidi  Sovereigns  were 
thwarted — Parliaments  dissolved — and  a  nation  taken 

inP't 

This  is  the  truest  sentence  in  the  whole  speech ;  and 

one  might,  indeed,  imagine  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  for 

once  in  his  Ufe   really  frank  and  ready  to  make  a 

general   confession  of  his   sins.     He  certainly  had  a 

right  to   "blush"  for  his  fonner  slavish  flattery  of 

the  man  he  was  now  attacking  so  bitterly. 

He  then  describes  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  "a  man  who 
never  originates  an  idea — a  watcher  of  the  atmo- 
sphere." "  Such  a  person,"  he  added,  "  may  be  a 
powerful  Minister,  but  he  is  no  more  a  great  statesman 
than  the  man  who  gets  up  behind  a  carriage  is  a  great 
whip^  X 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  manv  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  founded  on  the  most 
frivolous  bases.  I  have  already  given  in  full  a  scene 
where  Mr.  Disraeli  accused  the  Premier  of  being  the 

•  Ibid,  118.14.  t  I^'  115.  t  ^^- 11^- 
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friend  and  patron  of  a  man  wbo  had  been  engaged  in 
a  plot  for  tbe  massacre  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
the  assassination  of  the  king.  It  has  been  seen  that 
this  charge  was  utterly  without  foundation  ;  and  it  has 
also  been  seen  that  the  miserable  excuse  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  to  advance  for  the  flagnmt  offence  of  bringing 
tliis  completely  unfounded  charge,  was  that  he  had 
been  irritated  by  a  taunting  cheer  from  the  Premier, 
and  that  he  wanted  to  say  somethii^  disagreeable  in 
return.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that — in  prize- 
ring  phraseology — this  was  hitting  below  the  belt. 

I  But  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  during  the  session  of 
1845  was  fair  play  itself  in  comparison  with  his  conduct 
during  the  session  I  am  now  describing.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  most  innocent  and  accidental  phrases  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  are  tortured  by  Mr.  Disraeli  into  in- 
tentional insults  of  the  Tory  party ;  that  references  are 
made  to  painful  transactions  of  the  past  from  all  men- 
tion of  which  a  delicate-minded  man  would  recoil ;  that, 
in  fact,  there  is  no  misrepresentation,  no  calumny,  no 
rhetorical  trick,  from  which  the  assailant  of  Feel  feels 

'  bound  to  shrink. 

I  am  about  to  give  the  first  instance  of  gross  and 
plainly  wil&l  misrepresentation.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  used  the  expression  it  was 
"  no  easy  task  to  ensure  the  united  action  of  an  ancient 
monarchy,  a  prond  aristocracy,  and  a  reformed  consti- 
tnen<7."  * 

Hub  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  innocent  sen- 
■  /}<£.  H. 
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tences  ever  spoken  by  an  orator.  Everybody  knows — 
it  is  a  platitude  of  English  politics,  that  the  functions 
and  prerogatives  of  the  English  Crown,  and  of  the 
different  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  ill-defined,  if  not 
undefinable.  It  is  known  to  everj'body  that  each  of 
those  parts  of  the  Constitution  has  powers  in  theory 
which  could  not  be  put  into  force  without  producing 
collision ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  compromise,  by  sus- 
pension in  action  of  purely  logical  claims,  thq,t  the 
different  parts  of  the  Constitution  are  able  to  work 
harmoniously.  Clearly,  then,  an  English  Minister 
has  the  task  of  reconciling  by  tact  and  good  manage- 
ment the  theoretically  irreconcilable  claims  of  the 
English  Crown,  the  English  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  Is  not  that  plainly 
what  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sentence  was  meant  to  con- 
vey?— and  that  the  duty  became  the  more  difficult 
because  of  the  antiquity  of  the  first,  the  pride  of  the 
second,  and  the  popular  character  of  the  third  ?  Mark 
the  dishonest  use  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  put  Peel's 
sentence : — 

"  The  Minister,"  writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  chuckling  over 
his  mean  triumph  years  after,  "perhaps  too  con- 
temptuous of  his  opponents,  had  not  guarded  all  his 
approaches.  His  depreciation  of  those  party  ties  by 
which  he  had  risen,  in  an  assembly,  too,  in  which  they 
ate  wisely  reverenced ;  .  .  .  .  and  above  all  Im  signi- 
Jicant  intimation  that  an  ancient  monarchy  and  a  proud 
aristocrat  might  not  he  compatible  with  a  reformed 
house  of  commons — ^at  leasts  unless  he  were  Minister 
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— offered  some  materials  in  the  handling  of  which  the 
least  adroit  coald  scarcely  fail."  * 

I  think  it  requires  no  further  argument  to  show  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  puts  a  forced — more,  a  plainly  false  int«r  \ 
pretation  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  words.  As  he  does  this, 
writin£f  in  coolness,  years  after  the  event,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  hitn  making  the  same  misrepresentation  in 
a  speech  to  an  excited  assembly.     Here  are  his  words : — 

"  Follow  him  t — Who  is  to  follow  him,  or  why  is  any- 
body to  follow  him — or  where  is  anybody  to  follow  him 
to?  What  does  he  mean  to  do — this  great  statesman, 
who  talks  with  a  sneer  of  an  *  ancient  monarchy '  and 
a  'proud  aristocracy,'  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
them  with  a  reformed  constituency ;  and  who  tells  us 
that  we  are  but  drags  on  the  wheel,  and  that  he  is 
the  only  driver?  Have  we  arrived  at  that?  Is  that 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  this  House,  or  even 
of  the  minority — of  the  majority  of  the  country,  or 
even  of  the  minority  "i  la  xt  their  opinion  that  ancient 
monarchies  and  proud  aristocracies  are  inconvenient 
lumber,  to  be  got  rid  of  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
— that  they  are  things  irreconcilable  mtk  a  reformed  eon- 
stituency,  reformed  under  this  Minister's  own  protest, 
in  spite  of  his  own  protest,  this  man  who  comes  for- 
.  ward  and  tells  ns  he  is  devoting  himself  to  his  conntry, 
and  sacrificing  himself  to  his  Sovereign,  and  that  he 
is  the  only  man  who  can  advise  you  what  counsel  it 
is  most  expedient  for  you  to  pursue  ?  "  t 
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The  speech  closes  with  a  highly  Tiriaons  enlogy  on 
i  the  merits  of  consistency,  and  a  severe  homily  on  the 
I  vice  of  poUtical  insincerity. 

^^Let  mm.  tAcmdy^  exclaimed  Mr.  Disraeli,  ^^ly  tlie 

[principle  by  which  they  rise — riffht  or  wrong,     I  make 

mo  exception.     If  ihej  be  in  the  wrong,  they  mnst 

retire  to  that  shade  of  private  life  with  which  onr 

present  mlers  have  often  threatened  ns Do  not, 

then,  because  yon  see  a  great  personage  giving  np  his 
opinions^  do  not  cheer  him  on — do  not  yield  so  ready 
a  reward  to  political  tergiversation.  Above  all,  main- 
tain the  line  of  demarcation  between  parties ;  for  it  i^ 
only  by  maintaining  the  independence  of  party  that 
yon  can  maintain  the  integrity  of  pablic  men,  and 
the  power  and  influence  of  Parliament  itself."* 

"The  opportune,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  criticizing 
afterwards  his  own  speech,  "in  a  popular  assembly, 
has  sometimes  more  success  than  the  weightiest  efforts 
of  research  and  reason."  f 

Mr.  Disraeli,  the  reader  will  perceive,  attributes  the 
success  of  his  speech  rather  to  the  passions  of  his 
audience  than  to  the  merit  of  what  he  said.  And 
assuredly  the  success  of  such  an  address  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing,  or,  otherwise  regarded,  one  of  the  most 
saddening  episodes  in  political  history.  Mark  first 
the  dramcUis  personce.  Here  we  have  on  one  side  a 
Minister  engaged  in  the  great  task  of  making  food 
accessible  to  the  poor  of  three  nations.  This  Minister 
is  denounced  for  inconsistency,  amid  the  deafening 
•  See  amis,  1223.  f  '<  Life  of  Bentinck,**  56. 
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cheers  of  an  English   Parliament,   by  a  man   whose 
whole  life  had  been  a  aeries  of  the   most   notorious 
^  inoonsiateacieB.     "  Do  not  yield  so  ready  a  reward  to 
political  tergiversation,'*  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had,K 
as  everybody  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  knew,  songhtU 
election  first  as  a  Badical,  and  a  short  time  after  as  M 
a  Tory ;   who  had  first  advocated  and   then  opposed   \ 
Triennial   Parliaments  and  Vote  by  Ballot ;  who  had     '^ 
£rst  condemned    and   afterwards   defended    the   Irish 
Tithes  and  the  Irish  Chordi ;   who  had  first  sought 
the  aid  of  O'Connell  and  of  Hnme,  and  had  after* 
wards    denotmced    them ;    who   bad    advocated    Free 
Trade  in   1841  and   1842  as  vehemently  as   he  now 
advocated  Protection  ;  who  had  for  years  fawned  upon 
the  man  whom  he  was  then  endeavonring  to  hnnt  for 
ever  from  power.      Of  whom  are  we  to  think  more 
meanly — of  Mr.   Disraeli,  or   of  the   large-acred  and 
small-brained  fanatics  by  whom  be  was  cheered  P 

On  Tuesday,  Jannary  27,  Sir  Bobert  Feel  introduced 
his  Bill  on  the  Com  Laws,  the  nature  of  which  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  proposal  for  the  total  abolition 
of  those  laws. 

A  desultory  conversation,  but  do  discussion,  took 
place  on  the  first  night,  and  a  fortnight  was  to  elapse 
before  the  real  debate  began.  In  that  fortnight  the 
position  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  greatly  changed  :  from 
being  a  mere  free-lance,  he  hod  become  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  a  compact  party. 

The  leader  of  the  Protectionist  opposition  was,  as 
everybody   knows,   Lord   Qeorge   Bentinck.      It  was 
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a  strange  choice ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  wiser 
than  was  at  first  thought.  Lord  George  had  sat  in 
eight  Parliaments  without  making  any  mark,  or  taking 
any  particular  interest  in  its  proceedings.  All  his  time 
and  energy  had  been  devoted  to  hunting  and  racing. 
He  was  without  much  talent,  had  little  ambition,  and 
was  a  wretched  speaker;  as  a  rule,  he  was  unselfish, 

.  and  he  was  a  firm  friend.     Besides  all  this,  he  was  rich 

» 

■  and  noble.     Such  a  man,  properly  handled,  would  be  a 
real  Marquess  of  Carabas  to  our  Vivian  Grey. 

The  debate  on  the  Corn  Law  dragged  its  weary 
length  along  ;  Protectionist  member  after  member  rose 
to  repeat  well-worn  fallacies,  or  to  give  dreary  echoes  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.*  It  was  not 
till  February  20  that  Mr*  Disraeli  himself  spoke. 

Mr.  Disraeli  began  by  a  definition  of  party  obligations. 
He  maintained  that  party  is  public  opinion  embodied ; 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  received  office  as  the  representative 
of  that  section  of  public  opinion  which  opposes  Free 
Trade  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  his  province,  but 
that  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Liberal  party,  to 
carry  Free  Trade. 

J     The  theories  he  laid  down  on  party  obligations  will 
jfind  general  acceptance  ;  but  they  are  in  direct  contra- 

•  Thoae  dull  and  stnpid  speeches  receive  obsequious  eulogisms 
from  Bfr.  Disraeli,  who,  when  writing  the  Life  of  Bentinck,  was  not 
yet  secure  in  his  leadership  of  the  country  party.  Mr.  Philip  Miles 
*•  delivered  a  well-digested  speech." — Life  of  Bentinck,  82-3.  Sir 
William  Heathcote's  speech  was  one  "  of  admirable  ability,"  *'  alike 
remarkable  for  its  just,  temperate,  and  ingenious  views,  and  its  grace- 
ful rhetoric  and  flowing  elocution."—/^.  83.    Mr.  Stafford  <<  replied 
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diction  with  the  acts  of  Mr.  Diaraeli  when  he  himself 
was  a  holder  of  office.  Like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  had  to 
"  edncato  "  his  party  into  a  desertion  of  their  principles. 
As  Sir  Robert  Peel  abandoned  Protection  to  carry  Free 
Trade,  Mr.  Disraeli  abandoned  opposition  to  any  change 
in  the  franchise  to  carry  Household  Suffrage.  Aye, 
more  than  this — as  will  soon  be  seen — Mr.  Disraeli, 
when  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  Protectionist 
Ministry,  surrendered  Protection  qnite  as  readily  and. 
snbmissiTely  as  did  the  man  he  was  attacking  in  ihi^' 
speech. 

Besides,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  only  practised,  bnt 
preached,  a  gospel  of  party  obligations  In  exact  contra-| 
diction  to  that  he  is  laying  down  in  1846,  and  in  exactj 
accordance  with  the  theories  andactsof  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  reader  will  not  forget  that  in  his  "  Vindication  "  he 
declared  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  perfect  right  to  bring 
forward  in  1834,  as  Minister,  meaanres  which  be  had 
opposed  when  in  opposition.  He  langba  to  scorn  the 
'*  famous  dilemma  of  insincerity  or  apostacy,"  "  I  will 
grant,"  he  writes,  "  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  col- 
leagues had  previously  resisted  the  measures  which  they 
then  proposed ; "  but  he  jasUfies  this  abandonment  of 
principle  on  the  ground  that,  if  such  measures  had  not 
been  carried.  Peel  and  his  party  could  never  again 
exercise   power ;  they  wonld  have  "  conceded   to  the 

to  the  SectelATj  of  War  in  a  ipeech  ol  uncommon  spirit  and  ancceu." 
— Ibid.  86.  The  Marquis  of  Qranby  "  proTcd  to  the  Hoase  that  be 
bad  carefollj  and  deeply  Btndied  the  qoeation  imder  discasaion,  and 
gave  an  earnest  o(  that  prominence  in  debal«  which  he  has  mbae- 
qoently  achieved  and  sustained." — Ibid.  66 1  etc,  etc,  etc 
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Whigs  a  monopoly  of  power  under  the  specious  title  of 
a  monopoly  of  reform."  * 

This  is  exactly  the  argument  Sir  Robert  Feel^  and 
still  more^  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  gave  for  carrying 
Free  Trade  in  1846.  Free  Trade,  they  argued,  is  in- 
evitable :  the  Whigs  have,  through  their  leader,  declared 
their  determination  to  carry  it.  The  question  for  us 
hen  is,  whether  we  or  they  shall  carry  Free  Trade? 
Are  we  to  concede  "  to  the  Whigs  a  monopoly  of  power 
under  the  specious  title  of"  Free  Trade?  If  the 
Mr.  Disraeli  of  1846  had  been  consistent  with  the 
Mr.  Disraeli  of  1835,  he  would  have  most  highly 
applauded  the  conclusions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
colleagues.  In  place  of  meeting  them- with  the  "  famous 
dilemma  of  insincerity  or  apostacy,"  he  should  have 
been  gratified  by  their  practice  of  his  own  preaching. t 

Mr.  Disraeli  next  spoke  on  February  27,  taking  a 
very  discreditable  part  in  a  very  discreditable  scene. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  session  of  1845  he 
alluded  to  the  painful  collision  that  had  taken  place  in 

*  See  ante^  125^. 

t  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  satigfied  with  preaching  this  doctrine  of 
party  obligations  in  the  '*  Vindication  " ;  he  afterwards,  as  we  all 
know,  not  onlj  acted  upon  it,  but  preached  it  most  vigorously  in  1867. 
Speaking  at  Bdinborgh,  affcer  he  had  carried  Household  Suffrage,  he 
said  that  it  would  have  been  "  a  fatal  position  that  one  of  the  great 
eotutitutional parties  of  England  should  commence  their  programme 
hy  the  admission  that  upon  the  most  important  and  interesting  of 
public  questions  they  were  to  be  considered  to  be  debarred  from 
ever  inteffering" — (Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
Edinburgh.  Apply  this  principle  to  the  position  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
with  regard  to  Free  Trade  in  1816,  and  does  it  not  recommend 
Sir  Bobert  Peers  line  of  action  f 
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1843  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Cobden,  aft«r 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Drnmmond,  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
secretaiy.  In  1846  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  Mr.  Cobden 
were  on  the  best  of  terms:  witb  characteristic  good 
taste,  Mr.  Disraeli  again  songht  to  open  the  old  sore 
between  them. 

Speaking  of  some  condemnation  that  had  been  passed 
on  foul-moRtbed  Mr.  Ferrand,  Mr.  Disraeli  asked  why 
did  not  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  Leagne  "  vindicate  their 
"  character  as  to  assassination,"  which  had  been  im- 
pugned by  Sir  Robert  Poel  ?  "  Why  not,"  he  said, "  pro- 
aeonte  the  right  bon.  Baronet?  Here  is  an  'antler'd 
monarch  of  the  woods ; '  why  hnnt '  small  deer '  P  "  * 

After  this  thmst  at  the  Premier  came  the  celebrated 
attack  npon  Mr.  Roebuck's  "  melodramatic  malignity 
and  Sadler's  Wells  sort  of  sarcasm."  f 

Let  ns  turn  from  these  wretched  personalities,  and 
diis  attempt  to  stir  up  old  discords,  to  the  manly  and 
generous  contrast  presented  in  the  speeches  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  and  Mr.  Cobden.  The  Premier  declared 
that  the  expression  he  had  used  had  been  totally  mis- 
understood ;  and  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  explained 
this  before,  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  new  opportunity  for 
"  fully  and  nneqnivocally  withdrawing  an  imputation  on 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  which  was  thrown  out 
in  the  heat  of  debate  under  an  erroneous  impression  of 
his  meaning."}  Mr.  Cobden  spoke  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit.  He  acknowledged  that  "he  too  felt  regret  for 
the  terms  in  which  he  had  alluded  to  the  right  hon. 
•  Hanurd,  3  S.  Ixxxiv.  344.  \  Ibid.  246.  {  Ibid.  248. 
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Baronet  He  sincerely  hoped/'  he  said,  rebuking 
though  not  naming  Mr.  Disraeli,  ''that  all  either  he 
(Mr.  Cobden)  or  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  previously 
said  on  that  subject  would  be  obliterated  from  their 
recollection,  and  that  no  one  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  after  what  had  passed  that  night,  would  attempt 
to  revive,  the  matter  or  make  any  allusion  to  it."  * 

On  this  same  night  (February  27)  the  debate  on  the 
Com  Law,  which  had  dragged  its  weary  length  along 
for  twelve  nights,  was  at  last  brought  to  a  dose.  Lord 
George  Bentinck  was  the  last  speaker. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  account  of  this  speech  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  things  even  he  has  written.  The  speech 
was  a  mass  of  ill-digested  information — the  production 
of  a  mind  quite  incapable  of  grasping  principles,  and 
of  a  man  who,  entirely  unaccustomed  to  serious  thought 
or  to  commercial  questions,  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  mastered  a  subject  by  cramming  his  head  with 
figures.  The  speech,  too,  is  filled  with  dark  forebodings 
and  prophecies ;  the  destruction  of  English  prosperity 
and  the  setting  of  England's  sun  are  proved  to  inevitably 
result  from  Free  Trade.  Yet  this  production  of  a  narrow, 
prejudiced,  and  untrained  intellect  receives  terms  of 
praise  from  Mr.  Disraeli  that  would  be  fulsome,  even  if 
the  adulation  had  been  ofiered  to  a  great  and  enlightened 
statesman.  It  was  "  recognised  very  soon,"  writes  Mr. 
Disraeli,  '^  that  Bentinck  was  master  of  his  subject."  t 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  looked  round  very  often  with  that 
expression  of  appreciation  which  it  was  impossible  for 

•  Ihid,  248-9.  +  ^'  Life  of  Bentinck/'  97. 
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his  satore  to  refuse  to  parliamentary  saccess,  evea 
wbeQ  the  ability  displayed  was  hostile  to  his  projects,"* 
and  so  on. 

Immediately  after  the  coaclusion  of  Lord  Greorge 
BentJack's  speech  the  divisioa  was  taken.  Here  was 
the  result,  in  &[r.  Disraeli's  owb  beautiful  language ; — 

"  In  a  house  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  members 
present,  the  amendment  of  the  protectionists  was  defeated 
only  by  ninety-seven  ;  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
gentlemen,  in  Bpite  of  desertion,  difficulty,  and  defeat, 
still  maintained  the  '  chastity  of  their  honour.' "  \ 

Thus  foiled  in  their  first  attempt  to  stop  the  Com 
Bill,  the  Frotectionists  resorted  to  a  policy  of  delay,  and 
shrank  from  no  dodge  to  postpone  the  Bill  to  such  a 
late  date  that  the  House  of  Lords  might  have  a  A<  ent 
excuse  for  exercising  its  chief  function  of  ile!..  iug 
just  and  necessary  measures.  The  Grovernuiou.  un- 
fortaoately  for  themselves,  helped  the  plans  <k'  leir 
enemies  by  the  introduction  of  an  Irish  Coeniuu  i     I. 

During  the  ycur  1S45,  there  was  a  more  thau  w-  illy 
severe  outbreak  of  crime  in  Ireland.  Murder  \...  ;ed 
rampant  through  the  land.  The  murders  were  or  lwo 
classes  :  some  of  them  were  committed  by  lanill.iiJs, 
and  were  called  legal ;  some  were  committed  by  tenants, 
and  were,  of  course,  illegal.  In  the  session  of  1S46, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  an  Act  to  put  down  crime ; 
but,  curiously  enough,  the  Bill  proposed  to  put  down 
only  one  quality  of  crime :  it  proposed  to  extirpate 
illegal  murder,  which  is,  of  coarse,  dangerous,  but  left 
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ontonched  legal  mnrder,  which  is  infinitely  more 
periloos. 

Now^  this  Bill  interfered  in  a  carious  way  with  the 
Com  Law  measure,  and  placed  the  Gt)yemment  in  a 
strange  and  awkward  dilemma.  They  were,  of  course, 
most  anxious  to  pass  the  Com  Bill;  and  to  pass  it 
quickly  in  the  House  of  Conmions. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Bill  which  had  the  repression 
of  assassination  as  its  professed  object,  of  course  de- 
manded immediate  attention,  and  if  the  circumstances 
permitted,  should  be  immediately  forced  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  law. 

However,  against  the  rapid  passage  of  the  Bill,  three 
obstacles  immediately  arose.  In  the  first  place,  as  has 
been  seen,  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Protectionists 
to  postpone,  if  possible,  the  third  reading  of  the  Com 
Bill  till  after  Easter,  in  the  hope  of  thus  defeating  it  by 
delay ;  the  introduction  of  a  new,  important,  and  strongly 
opposed  Bill  offered  them,  of  course,  an  opportunity 
which  was  extremely  tempting  for  carrying  out  this 
purpose. 

Next,  the  Irish  members,  who  followed  the  lead  of 
O'Connell,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  was  cruelly 
oppressive  and  altogether  uncalled  for ;  and — a  small, 
but  at  the  same  time  compact  and  determined  section — 
they  had  resolved  to  oppose  the  Coercion  Bill  at  every 
stage. 

Finally,  there  were  the  Whigs,  who  were  not  en- 
thusiastic in  fieivour  of  tho  Bill,  and  who,  of  course, 
would  be  more  than  human  if  thoy  had  not  some  dosiro 
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to  profit  by  the  break-np  whioh  tie  measare  caused  in 
the  ConservatiTe  ranks. 

On  Monday,  March  30th,  leave  was  asked  to  intro-/ 
dnce  the  Coercion  Bill.  Aa  everybody  knows,  this' 
request  is  nsnally  granted  as  a  mattor  of  conrse,  bnt 
BO  strong  had  grown  the  desire  to  oppose  the  Bill, 
that  even  this  favour  was  denied,  and  a  strange  coali- 
tion— ^the  herald  of  future  and  fata]  coalitions — took 
place.  The  amendment  was  proposed  by  Bir  William 
lijomerville,  an  Irish  Whig,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  a  Bepealer;  and  was  supported  with  equal 
ardour  by  Lord  John  BaeseU  and  Daniel  O'Connell. 
And,  finally,  the  Frotoctionists  gave  it  bat  a  conditional 
support  The  result  was  Uuit  the  Irish  members  and 
the  WhigB  succeeded  in  preventing  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
irom  passing  the  first  reading  of  the  Coerdon  Bill 
before  Elastor,  and  the  Easter  vacation  found  the  Govern- 
ment deddedly  lowered  in  prestige.  They  were  still 
further  dam&ged  by  the  events  which  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  end  of  the  recess,  for,  owing  to 
various  causes,  a  whole  week  passed  without  their 
making  the  slightest  progress  either  with  their  Com  or 
their  Coercion  Bill.  In  the  meantime,  another  danger 
to  the  Government  had  arisen ;  a  rttpproefiMnent  was' 
taking  place  between  the  Protectionists  and  those  of 
the  Irish  members — like  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien — ^who  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  Coercion,  and  bnt  luke- 
warmly attached,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  Com  Law  Bill 
On  April  24 — by  way  of  finding  oat  whether  a  coalition 
against  the  Coercion  Bill  and  the  Ministry  was  possible 
20 
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between  the  two  sections — ^Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  asked 
Lord  George  Bentinck — inter  alia — whether,  in  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland,  his  Protectionist  friends 
would  consent  to  a  temporary  opening  of  the  ports  to 
com,  free  of  duty.  This  question  led  to  a  long  debate, 
thns  again  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the  Coercion 
Bill*.  Stich  a  repetition  of  failure  seriously  alarmed  both 
the  Gk>yemment  and  the  chief  advocates  of  Free  Trade. 
Mr.  Cobden  rose  to  complain  of  the  Protectionists  and 
of  the  Qovernment ;  of  the  former  for  their  factious 
opposition,  and  of  the  latter  for  their  introduction  of 
the  Coercion  BilL  • 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Cobden  used  a 
sentence  by  accident  which  had  serious  results.  He  was 
arguing  that  whatever  temporary  success  the  coalition 
of  the  member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Smith  O'Brien)  and 
Lord  George  Bentinck  might  have  in  defeating  Sir 
Bobert  Feel's  measure,  the  Com  Laws  were  doomed. 
These  laws  might  still  be  supported  by  the  friends 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  but  there  were  other  people 
to  be  considered — ^there  were  the  people  of  England. 
"I  don't  mean,"  went  on  Mr.  Cobden,  "the  country 
party,  but  the  people  living  in  the  towns,  and  who  will 
govern  this  country."* 

The  last  sentence  in  this  passage  is  open  to  mis- 
understanding— ^if  taken  by  itself.  It  might  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  towns  should  govern  the 
country.  But,  taking  the  passage  in  conjunction  with 
what  preceded  and  followed  it,  the  meaning  is  plainly 

"  Ihid.  8  8.  IzxxT.  lOia 
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enoagh  this :  tliat,  however  these  aristiocradc  l&od- 
lords  might  rare^  whatever  devices  they  might  employ 
to  defeat  Sir  Bobert  Feel'a  Bill,  the  people  generally 
were  determined  that,  for  ooce  and  all,  the  Com  Laws 
shoald  be  abolished.  That  this  was  the  meaniqg  of 
it  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  aeatence  which 
follows : — 

"  I  tell  him-  that  ihe  Enffluh  peopU,  and  the  Scotch, 
and  the  Welsh,  and  I  believe  the  IrUh  too,  are,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  determined  not  to  be  content  vrith 
a  sospension,  but  to  have  » total  abolition  of  the  Com 
Law."* 

The  speech- of  Mr-Cohdeo  was,  as  a  whole,  favonr- 
able  to  the  Government,  and  a  crushing  condemnation 
of  the  tactics  of  the'  Protectioniato.  It  received 
accordingly  a-  considwable  amonnt  of  applause  from 
the  Treasury  Bench ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  knowing  tbe 
readiness  to  take  offence  of  the  insolent  dullards  b; 
whom  he  was  followed,  saw  that  this  circumstance 
might  be  utilized  against  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  He  iirst 
accused  Mr.  Cobden  of  defining  the  people  of  England^ 
"  as  the  persons  who  live  in  the  towns  " — which,  as  I  ^ 
have  shown,  was  altogether  a  forced  construction  on  : 
Mr.  Cobden's  words  ;  and  then  went  on  to  say, —  ' 

"The  right  hon.  Baronet  immediately  cheered  that 
expressioD.  The  circumstance  struck  me  at  the  time  ; 
for  it  came  from  tbe  same  right  hon.  individual  who 
was  ODce  so  proud  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  gentle- 
men of  England.  At  the  moment  that  tiie  hon. 
•  JUd.  1010-11. 
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Member  for  Stockport,  in  a  tone  of  menace,  threatened 
tbe  country  pariy  with  the  control  of  public  opinion, 
and  said  that  a  powerful  sentiment  of  indignation 
would  arise  among  the  people  of  England  at  their 
conduct,  in  the  most  frank  and  open  spirit  he  gave 
them  his  definition  of  what  the  people  were,  as  being 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
cheered  that  sentiment — ^he  accepted  that  definition."* 

This  18  the  second  example  I  have  given,  in  mj 
account  of  this  session,  of  the  unscrupulous  use  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  ready  to  make  of  an  accidental  phrase.  The 
reader  has  not  forgotten  to  what  purpose  Mr.  DisraeK 
put  Sir  Robert  Peel's  innocent  words  with  regard  to 
an  ancient  monarchy,  a  proud  aristocracy,  and  a 
reformed  House  of  Commons.  And  here  again  we 
have  him  pursuing  the  same  kind  of  tactics.  Is  this 
mode  of  warfare  honest, — ^is  it  honourable  ?  Is  the 
greatest  victory  obtained  by  such  weapons  a  victory 
to  be  proud  of  ? 

I  have  shown  that  ihe  phrase  of  Mr.  Gobden  was 
innocent  enough ;  that  all  he  meant  to  say  was  that 
the  people  were  determined  and  able  to  overcome 
faction.  But  suppose  Mr.  Cobden's  words  had  the 
meaning  attributed  to  them  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  Mr. 
Disraeli  justified  in  making  his  charge  against  Sir 
Robert  Peel?  Even  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  the 
towns  should  rule  the  country,  was  it  likely  that  a 
man  of  his  cautious  character  would  cheer  the  ex- 
pression   of   such  an   opinion?     But  what  did   Mr. 

•  md,  Ixxxv.  1015-16. 
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Disraeu  care  about  fair  pl&y  when  he  bad  an  enemy 
to  strike?  He  saw  an  opportunity  for  playing  on  tiie 
folly  and  mean  passions  of  hia  Protectionist  followers  ; 
why  should  he — "  a  being  reckless  of  all  things  save 
his  own  prosperity  "—why  should  he  not  catch  at  the 
chance? 

A  long  and  desultory  disonssion  ensued,  and  the 
natural  resnlt  followed.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Cobden  to  have  totally  misrepresentod  his  words ; 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  confirmed  by  several  others,  proved 
that  Mr.  Disraeli's  assertion  that  he  had  cheered  the 
supposed  definition  was  Incorrect;  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
bad  to  apologize  both  for  the  misrepresentation  and  ] 
the  false  charge.'  Was  there  ever  a  man  of  any 
importance  who  had  to  withdraw  so  many  serions 
personal  charges  ?  Yet  mark  how,  in  spito  of  detection 
ailer  detection,  refntation  after  refatation;  in  spite  of 
a  long  series  of  abject  apology  following  upon  con- 
fident assertion — he  goes  on  in  hia  path  of  vituperation 
nuabashed. 

The  first  reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  passed  on 
the  2nd  of  May.  It  was  supported  by  Lord  John 
Bussell,  by  Lord  Q«orge  Bentiack,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the   Protectionist  members-t     And   thus  the 

*  Ur.  Disraeli  hod  the  coolneas  to  conclude  Mb  apology  with  theso 
words  :  "  But  I  would  wish  the  Houee  to  andeTstand  that — whateret 
ma;  be  oar  portj  atrugglea,  or  what  ia  called  personal  acrimony, 
mhioK  Ineter  did  feel,  that  is  the  tmth — Tmntld  nat/ar  a  nument 
think  0/  riting  to  tola  advantage  af  a  o\eirr,  aitd  to  naka  a  ahargc^ 
adXtlu  ilisUett  doubt  about  the  matter:"— Iktd.  Izzxr.  1021. 

t  lb.  Disraeli  did  not  vote.— £)/#  ^Stntiack,  206 
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Ministry  werd  relieved  of  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in 
their  way,  and  had  reason  to  hope  that  their  Corn  Law 
would  pass  without  much  farther  delay. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  reckoned  without  his  host : 
even  yet  he  did  not  know  the  lengths  of  absurdity  to 
which  the  Protectionist  orators  were  prepared  to  go. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  on  the  Coercion  Bill, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  happened  to  make  casually  the  remark 
that  the  restrictions  on  trade,  which  he  formerly 
believed  to  be  "  impolitic,"  he  then  believed  to  be  also 
unjust.  Lord  George  Bentinck  actually  raised  a 
debate  on  ibis  phrase ! 

In  the  course  of  this  "  injustice  debate,"  as  he  him- 
self calls  it,*  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  long  speech,  of 
which  the  only  point  worth  noticing  is  that  he  had — 
shall  I  call  it  the  courage  ? — to  quote  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  as  a  friend  of  Protection  1 1  This  audacious  mis- 
representation met  with  speedy  punishment.  On 
May  8,  Mr.  Roebuck,  rising  to  speak  on  the  Com 
Bill,  devoted,  as  he  was  fond  of  doing  in  those  days, 
some  of  his  attention  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  made  an 
attack  on  that  gentleman,  which  is  to  my  mind  quite 
as  powerful  as  any  Mr.  Disraeli  made  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  the  important  addition  that  it  was  wholly 
true,  while  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeli  were  often 
,  partly  false.  In  this  speech,  Mr.  Roebuck  touched 
the  very  root  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  motives,  and  of  the 
success  of  his  oratory;  and  he  showed  that  it  was  to 
the  mean   passions  and  dull    intelligences  on  which 

•  lUd.  217.  t  Hansard,  8  8.  Izzzri.  SS-9. 
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Mr.  Diaraeli  plajred,  and  his  nnscmpaloas  skill  in 
pUying  apoD  them,  we  mast  attribnte  the  success  ot 
his  harangnes.  Beferring  scomfolly  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
ridicolous  assomption  of  a  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  Mr.  Roebnck  went  on ;  "  He  would  leave 
out  of  consideration  all  the  garnish  that  surrounded 
this  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member's,  because  the  hon. 
Member  understood  perfectly  well  the  temper  of  the 
House,  and  knew  ihat,  Iiowever  hachoard  mi^ht  be  his 
tpeech — however  tkallow  hi*  reasonir^ — no  matter  what 
fallaexea  he  might  put  forward — ttill,  if  he  seascmed  it  j 
with  a  little  personality,  it  wotild  be  sure  to  pass."*  -^ 

Mr.  Boebuck  next  took  up  Mr.  Disraelfs  oft-repeat«d . 
charge  of  inconsistency  against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  I 
was  easily  able  to  show  with  what  ill-grace  it  came 
from  him  above  all  other  men.  Mr.  Disraeli,  he 
said,  "  hod  began  life  as  a  tragedian,  but  he  has  left 
oS  tragedy,  and  he  now  found  it  much  more  successful 
to  devote  his  talents  to  genteel  comedy."  t  Then  he 
recalled  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  memory  the  days  when  he 
— the  rampant  True  Blue  of  the  moment — was  a 
pToiigi  of  Mr.  Hume  and  (yGonnell ;  and  he  reminded 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  just  indulged  in  an  attack  of 
characteristic  impertinence  on  Badicals,  that  he  him- 
self "  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  meetings  at 
Marylebone  spouting  tadicalism,"  t  Finally,  soouning 
up  Mr.  Disraeli's  motives  and  principles,  he  declared 
that  it  was  nob  quite  foir  to  twit  one  man  about 
his  "  change  of  opinion,  while  another  man  was  found 
■  /frU.  2T4-S.  t  I^>^-  370'  X  ^f^' 
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who  took  up  a  particular  set  of  opinions^  ai  a  Htm 
when  his  own  personal  i/aterests  were  concerrved,  and 
when  he  thought  he  might  get  something  from  a  party 
by  joining  them,  and  afterwards^  on  failing  by  one  set 
of  opinions  to  gain  any  regard  for  himself^  picks 
up  another^  and  plays  an  opposite  character  from  tlie 
savm  motive.  For  a  man  to  complain  of  tliat  sort 
of  change  was  what  he  could  understand;  but  that 
change  was^  he  thought^  not  like  a  statesman^  but  like 
something  else/'* 

Those  charges  of  inconsistency — of  gross  and  in- 
terested inconsistency,  brought  by  Mr.  Eoebuck 
against  Mr.  Disraeli  are,  as  a  reader  of  these  pages 
will  see,  founded  on  indisputable  fact.  How  comes 
it,  then — what  can  we  think  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Protectionist  members,  when  such  a  man  was  allowed 
to  lead  a  crusade  against  another  man^s  inconsis- 
tency? 

Finally,  Mr.  fioebuck  proved  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
been  guilty  of  the  grossest  and  most  barefaced  mis- 
representation of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill^s  meaning. 

Mr.  Disraeli  made  an  extremely  lame  attempt  to 
answer  this  unanswerable  attack ;  made  his  old  claim 
to  perfect  consistency;  and  gave  a  new  version,  in 
addition  to  the  many  he  had  already  propounded,  of 
liis  relations  with  0*Connell.t  In  the  course  of  his 
explanation  on  this  latter  point,  he  spoke  of  the  Irish 
tribune  as  ^'a  great  man";  an  estimate  very  different 
from  the  contemptuous  and  underrating  tone  he  had 

•  Ibid.  t  Ibid.  279-80, 
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adopted  towards  bim  in  oil  he  had  written  and  said 
from  1835  ap  to  tliie  year. 

There  ia  only  one  fault,  perliaps,  to  be  found  with  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  is  the 
fault  which  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  previous 
work  of  niine  on  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Mr.  Roebuck, 
as  I  am  accused  of  doing,  took  Lord  Beaconsfield  too 
seriously.  I  deny  that  this  charge  has  auy  Eouudatioii 
against  me.  I  have  brought  heavy  charges  against 
liord  Beaconsfield,  and  I  have  pressed  them  home, 
but]  to  me  his  inconsisteuciesj  his  wane  of  principle, 
his  alternate  support  and  denunciation  of  the  same 
measnres,  his  alternate  flattery  and  denunciation  of 
the  same  men,  appear  a  perfectly  natural  outgrowth 
of  his  character.  However  grave  the  situation,  how-, 
ever  momentous  the  circumstances, — whether  he  be\ 
the  CorypheuB  of  an  enthusiastic  party  of  youth,  re- 
ligion,  and  feudalism,  or  the  leader  of  an  infuriated 
faction  against  the  alleged  abandonment  of  principle 
by  a  great  Conservative  chief, — whether  he  be  the 
financial  minister  of  the  greatest  commercial  country 
in  the  world,  or  whether  he  reach  the  still  higher 
position  of  being  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  millions  of  men,  existing  and  to  come,'— 
in  all  those  situations,  I  say,  he  retains,  to  any  clear- 
eyed  student  of  his  character,  his  original  littleness.  , 
Behind  the  greatness,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  terrible 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  behind  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  own  mask  of  honest  anger,  of  deep  piety,  of 
lofty  patriotism,  of  real  seriousness  of  character,  you 
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can  see,  if  you  have  but  an  eye,  young  Vivian  Grey 
in  a  drawing-room,  saying  pleasant  nothings  to  silly 
women,  playing  skilfully  on  the  passions  of  vain  and 
weak  men, — ^frivolous,  egotistic,  self-seeking,  utterly 
insincere.  And,  even  if  you  be  but  purblind,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  y out  not  seeing  through  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  For  the  marvellous  thing  about  this 
great  and  most  successful  of  charlatans  is,  that  he 
is  a  self-confessed  charlatan.  He  has  deceived  this 
country,  after  he  had  told  it  he  was  going  to  deceive 
it.  He  has  deceived  this  country  in  the  very  way  in 
which  he  said  he  would  deceive  it,  and  by  the  very 
means :  the  mountebank,  before  proceeding  to  his 
performance,  took  his  audience  behind  the  scenes. 

When  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  Vindication,  gravely 
quotes  a  passage  from  Bolingbroke  in  support  of  a 
certain  set  of  political  views,  I  at  once  go  back  to  the 
scene  in  ''Vivian  Grey ''  where  that  young  gentleman 
invents  a  sentence  from  Bolingbroke  in  confirmation  of 
certain  opinions.  When  he  speaks  in  the  most  seem- 
ingly serious  manner  in  defence  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the 
passage  in  ''Vivian  Grey''  comes  back  to  my  memory 
in  which  Mr.  Stapylton  Toad's  success  in  dishonestly 
playing  the  same  part  is  told  with  a  great  deal  of 
admiration.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  pays  court,  with 
indecent  ostentation,  to  Hume,  or  to  Peel,  or  to  Bentinck, 
I  simply  see  a  real  Vivian  Grey  paying  court  to  a  live 
Marquess  of  Carabas.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  openly 
violates  all  political  principle,  I  remember  that  he  is 
the  writer  of  the  aphorism  that  in  politics  there  is  no 
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honour.  When  he  panders  to  the  meanest  paBsione  of 
the  Protectionist  party,  I  recall  that  he  profesEoS  his 
intention  of  regardiDg  mankind  a&  a  base  herd  whose 
veaknessea  -were  to  be  homonred,  and  whose  vilest 
passions  were  to  be  asanmed,  and  who  to  the  wise 
man  were  merely  a  great  game.  Finally,  when  I  see 
him  opposing  a  measure  that  was  to  rescne  millions 
from  starvation,  or  adopting  a  policy  that  might  bring 
a  bloody  death  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  remember 
his  own  description  of  himself  as  a  being  reckless  of 
all  consequences  save  his  own  prosperity.  It  is  only 
those  who  believe  -in  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  can  be 
said  to  take  him  seriously.  But  those  who  share  the 
opinion  of  b'Tn  entertained  by  the  writer  of  this  book 
cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  such  want  of  humour. 
To  them,  at  least.  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  reveal 
the  joke  through  Vivian  Grey  in  vain. 

On  the  11th  of  May  the  third  reading  of  the  Com 
Bill  was  proposed ;  and,  in  accordance  with  their  policy 
of  factious  opposition,  the  Protectionists,  through  the 
Marquis  of  Granby,*  proposed  an  amendment. 

The  debate  lasted  for  three  nights.  On  the  third 
night,  the  15th  May,  Mr,  Disraeli  spoke.  With  this 
speech  I  will  deal  as  I  have  done  with  many  others 
delivered  during  this  session, — I  will,  that  is  to  say, 

*  The  speech  of  Uie  Huquia  of  Qranby  U,  it  U  acanselj  neeeMorj 
to  U7,  highly  >ppland«d  bj  Hr.  Diaraeli.  "  He  placed  the  whole 
qneatiou  before  tlie  Home  fn  >  Mjls  ccmpreheiuiTe,  mucvUne,  and 
mncere."— £i/a  ^  B«*tin«le,  p.  228.  Lord  Bencoiisfleld  i«  not  m 
ready  to  flatter  the  Harqaii  of  Qianby  now;  I  would  Teuton  to  aaj 
he  nQbs  him. 
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omit  liis  exploded  fallacies  and  falsified  predictions, 
and  give  those  passages  only  in  whicli  lie  made  a  per- 
sonal  attack  upon  tbe  Minister. 

He  began  by  alluding  to  Ids  attack  of  tke  previous 
session  on  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  whicb  be  bad  said  tbat 
Protection  appeared  to  bim  to  be  in  tbe  same  danger 
as  Protestantism  in  1828.  In  connection  witb  tbis 
reference  be  made  tbe  statement — ^tbe  importance  of 
wbicb  will  be  seen  by-and-by — tbat  Lord  George 
Bentinck  disapproved  wbolly  of  tbis  assault  on  tbe 
Prime  Minister,  and  tbat  be  continued  a  firm  believer 
of  tbat  statesman  up  to  1846.'*'  He  tben  went  on  to 
describe  tbe  Prime  Minister  as  one  wbo  '^from  tbe  days 
oj^  Mr.  Homer  to  tbe  days  of  tbe  Honourable  Member 
for  Stockport  '^  bad  '^  traded  on  tbe  ideas  and  intelli- 
gence of  otbers.  His  life/'  be  went  on,  '^bas  been 
one  great  appropriation  clause.  He  is  a  burglar  of 
otbers'  intellect.  Searcb  tbe  Index  of  Beatson,  from 
tbe  days  of  tbe  Conqueror  to  tbe  termination  of  the 
last  reign,  there  is  no  statesman  who  has  committed 
political  petty  larceny  on  so  great  a  scale.''  t 

Tbe  action  of  tbe  Ministry  be  described  as  ^Hhe 
huckstering  tyranny  of  the  Treasury  Bench,"  and  the 
I  Ministers  as  ^'  political  pedlars  that  bought  their  party 
I  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sold  us  in  the  dearest."  t 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  made  a  stinging  and  contemptuous 
reply  to  this  remark.  He  said  he  would  be  offering 
an  insult  to  the  country  and  tbe  House  if  he  were 
to    condescend  to   bandy  personalities    on   such    an 

*  Hansard,  3  S,  Izzzyi.  673.        f  ^^^*  ^75.        %  Ibid,  676. 
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occasion.  "  Sir,"  he  went  on,  "  I  foresaw  that  the 
coarse  which  I  have  taken  from  a  sense  of  public  duty 
woold  expose  me  to  eerioas  sacrifices.  I  foresaw,  as 
its  inevitable  resnlt,  that  I  must  forfeit  friendships 
which  I  most  highly  valued — that  I  must  interrupt 
political  relations  in  which  I  felt  sincere  pride ;  haX  the 
gmcdUnt  of  cdl  the  peaaltiea  vMeh  I  anticipated  were 
the  eontmued  venomoua  attacks  of  the  Member  for 
Shrewsbury."  * 

Then  he  tnmed  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  that 
he  had  been  trading  on  other  people's  ideas  since  the 
days  of  Homer,  and  asked  Mr,  Disraeli,  pertinently 
enough,  why,  if  sudh  were  his  view  of  his  character,  he 
ehould  hare  been  so  ready  to  give  him  his  support  in 
1841. 

"Jtia  atm  wore  sv/rprising"  went  on  Peel,  "  that 
he  ^undd  have  been  ready — as  1  think  he  was — to 
v/nite  hiafortv/nes  wi^  mine  in  offi^,  thus  im/plyvng 
the  strongest  proof  which  any  public  vnan  can  give  of 
confidence  in  the  honowr  and  integrity  of  a  Mvniater 
of  the  Orovm."  t 

I  think  I  have  given  the  reader  overwhelming 
evidence  in  corroboration  of  the  statement  Sir  Robert 
Peel  makes  about  Mr.  Disraeli.  I  have  shown  how 
persistently,  during  his  first  session,  Mr.  Disraeli  de-\ 
fended  Sir  Robert  Peel's  acts,  and  how  lavishly  he; 
praised  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself.  I  have  shown  how 
Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  Shrews- 
bury election  of  1841,  how  he  proclaimed  the  future 
•  ihd.  689.  t  tiM. 
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Premier  '^ihe  greatest  statesman^  of  his  age/'  how 
he  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  news  of  his  success, 
and  how  he  described  lumself  as  one  of  Sir  Robert's 
PeeFs  "humble  but  fervent  supporters/'  And  the 
reader  has  also  seen,  when  Parliament  assembled, 
and  there  was  the  trial  of  strength  between  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  John  Rassell,  with  what  vigour  Mr. 
Disraeli  attacked  Russell  and  defended  Peel.  And,  as* 
has  also  been  seen,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  satisfied  vdth 
paying  court  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  his  tongue.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  "  Runnymede  "  was  "  the  only  hope  of 
the  suffering  people/'  and  in  "  Coningsby "  was  ''  a 
great  personage,"  ''  a  great  man,"  etc.,  etc. 

Therefore,  I  say,  there  is  overwhelming  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  statement  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
seeking  office  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841.  How 
does  Mr.  Disraeli  meet  the  charge  ?  Did  he  admit 
frankly  what  it  was  impossible  to  deny?  Did  he 
make  a  candid  confession    of    his   sins  ?      Oh   no  I 

[  Mr.  Disraeli  will  never  be  caught  doing  that.     Mr. 

t  Disraeli  quibbled. 

"I  never  shall,"  he  said,  ''I  never  shall — it  is  totally 
foreign  to  my  nature — make  an  application  for  any 
place.  But  in  1841,  when  the  Government  was 
formed  •  ...  an  individual  possessing,  as  I  believe 
him  to  possess,  the  most  intimate  and  complete  confi- 
dence of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  called  on  me  and 
communicated  vdth  me.     There  was  certainly  some 

conversation There  was  some  communication, 

not  at  all  of  that  nature  which  the  House  perhaps 
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'  Bupposes,  between  tiie  right  hoc.  Gentleman  and  me, 
bnt  of  the  most  amicable  kind.  I  can  only  Bay  thi^— 
it  was  a  tranBaction  not  originated  by  me^  but  which 
any  Gentleman,  I  care  not  how  high  his  honour  or 
spirit,  might  entertain  to-morrow."  * 

Now,  I  call  this  a  qnibbling  answer,  and  for  this 
reason :  Mr.  Disraeli,  while  admitting  in  fact  tiie  tmth 
of  Sir  Robert;  Peel's  statement,  endearoora  by  a  skilfnl 
and  characteristic  attempt  at  confusing  the  issue,  to 
make  Sir  Robert)  Peel's  statement  appear  false.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  aesertjon  waa  that  Mr,  Disraeli  was 
ready  to  take  office  under  him  in  1841.  Mr.  Disraeli 
cannot  deny  this,  but  he  tries  to  escape  by  raising  the 
new  isene  whether  the  office  was  songht  by  him  or 
offered  to  him.  He  insinnates — bnt  does  not  dare, 
as  the  reader  will  see,  to  openly  assert — that  the 
office  woe  offered  to  him.  I  ask,  is  that  likely  f  Is  it 
likely  that  an  expectant  Premier — and  one  especially 
of  the  cold,  nncommnnicative,  and  haughty  nature  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel — would  seek  out  a  politician  of  the 
insignificance  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  in  1841  he  was 
insignificant  7 

But  even  if  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  be  correct, 
that  the  u^otiations  between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
were  carried  on  by  a  third  person,  it  in  no  measure 
affects  the  merits  of  the  question  between  them.  If  a 
third  person  did  intervene,  we  may  be  sore  that  it  was 
some  friend  whose  kind  ofBces  Mr.  Disraeli  songht. 
And  so  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  while  endea* 
J&U.707-a. 
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TOTuing  to  suggest  a  denial,  was  in  reality  making  a 
▼irtnal  admission  of  the  truth  of  Sir  Bobert  PeePs 
statement. 

How  like  this  whole  contest  is  to  the  Globe  contro- 
/  versy !  In  that  controversy  O'Connell  and  Hume 
brought  against  Mr.  Disraeli  the  same  charge  that  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  brings  against  him  now.  They  charged 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  they  proved  the  charge,  with  seeking 
theirpatronage  at  one  period  of  his  career  and  loading 
them  with  vituperation  at  another ;  and,  in  answering 
them,  Mr.  Disraeli  employed  the  same  arts  he  employed 
in  answering  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Forced  to  admit  his 
relations  of  friendship,  he  sought  to  show  that  the 
friendship  was  not  of  his  seeking ;  that  O'Connell  and 
Hume — ^then  two  of  the  most  powerful  politicians  of 
England — sought  his  aid — ^then  one  of  the  most  in- 
significant politicians  in  England.  And,  following 
exactly  the  same  plan  of  tactics  now,  he  tries  to  raise 
the  impression  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  anxious  for 
his  services,  not  he  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  patronage. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  tactics,  all  the  speeches,  and 
all  the  vituperation  of  the  Protectionists,  the  third 
reading  of  the  Com  Law  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  15,  by  a  majority  of  ninety -eight 
votes.  The  Bill  was  immediately  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  there,  after  a  three  nights'  debate, 
passed  the  second  reading  on  the  28th  of  May,  by  the  ' 
(for  the  House  of  Lords)  enormous  majority  of  forty- 
seven.  Next  day  began  the  Whitsun  recess.  Thus 
once  more  did  the  Government  seem  to  have  overcome 
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all  obstacles,  and  to  be  free  from  all  danger.  And 
now  there  seemed  no  point  from  wbicb  thej  coald 
be  attacked.  But  Sir  Robert  Feel  did  not  take  into 
account  the  want  of  honesty  and  consvstency  into  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  able  to  educate  his  party. 

"  How  was  Sir  Bobert  Feel,"  writes  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  was  carrying  ont  in  real  life  the  maxims  of  his 
hero,  "to  be  turned  cat  T  Here  was  a  question  which 
might  well  occnpy  the  musing  hours  of  a  WliitsnQ 
receaa."  * 

Bat,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  points  oat,  this  waa  not  an  easy 
question  to  answer.  A  formal  TOte  of  want  of  con- 
fidence had  but  little  chance  of  being  passed.  Alarge 
number,  if  not  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  members, 
were  still  under  the  fresh  influence  of  gratitude  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for  carrying  the  Com  Law,  and  would  not 
join  in  any  direct  censure  on  his  adininiBtration.  Again 
an  interval  of  two  to  three  weeks  might  be  expected  to 
elapse  before  the  Com  Bill  came  down  from  the  House 
of  Lords  ',  until  that  Bill  was  safe,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  refuse  to  join  in  any  attack.  Meantime, 
the  Protectionist  leaders  thought  the  attack,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, shoold  be  made  immediately,  and  while  their 
ranks  were  still  closely  united  by  their  bitter  feelings. 

"  In  this  state  of  affairs,"  writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  it 
was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Lord  Geoi^e 
Bentinck  that  there  appeared  only  one  course  to  be 
taken,  and  which,  though  beset  with  difficulties,  waa 


•  "  Life  of  Beatinck,"  230, 
t  /fruJ.  240. 
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with  boldness  and  dexterity  at  least  susceptible  of 
success/' 

We  need  scarcely  say  tliat  tbe  counsellor  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  waisi  Mr.  Disraeli^  and  certainly  the 
advice  he  gave  was  a  strange  one. 

''  The  Govemment  had  announced  their  intention  of 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill 
on  Monday^  the  8th  of  June.  If  this  second  reading 
were  opposed  both  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
George  Bentinck^  the  defeat  of  the  Administration 
seemed  more  than  probable.^'  * 

It  did  certainly  require  ''boldness''  and  "dex- 
terity/' to  say  nothing  of  many  other  requisite  quali- 
ties^ to  carry  out  this  programme.  For  the  Bill,  the 
second  reading  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  advised  Lord 
George  Bentinck  to  assist  Lord  John  Russell  in  re- 
jecting, both  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Lord  John 
Russell  had  supported  on  the  first  reading. 

Chi  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill,  Lord  George 
Bentinck  had  described  the  condition  of  Ireland  as 
such  that  no  man  "can  pursue  the  occapations  of 
industry,  or  carry  out  any  improvements,  without  an 
mmiediate  prospect  of  being  arrested  in  those  im- 
provements by  the  hand  of  the  broad-day  murderer 
or  the  midnight  assassin.  For  these  reasons,"  he 
added,  emphatically,  "  it  is  that  I  call  on  those  with 
whom,  I  cut  to  give  their  heoHy  and  honest  support  to 
Her  Majesty's  Admvnistmtion,  so  long  as  they  show 
an  earnest  desire  to  put  down  murder  and  protect  pro- 

•  Ibid. 
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perty  in  Ireland."  "I  stall  cfortamlf,"  he  woand  op 
by  Bsying,  "anpport  the  Government  in  forwarding 
the  measnre."  " 

Li  the  face  of  this  support  of  the  Coercion  Bill,. 
Lot^  George  Bentinck  had  the  calmneae,  following  \ 
Mr.  Disraeli's  advice,  to  prepare  opposition  to  its 
Acond  reading.  In  leading  an  attack  to  drive  Sir 
Robert  Feel  from  oEBce  for  inconsistencyj  Lord  George  \ 
Bentinck  was  not  ashuned  to  be  gnilty  of  this  gross 
act  of  inconsistency  bimEdf. 

The  excase  given  by  Lord  Geoi^  Bentinck  for  his 
change  of  attitude  is  very  fiimsy.  He  saya  that  "the 
Protectionieta  were  prepared  to  anpport  the  Coercion 
Bill  if  the  Ministry  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  dire  emergency  for  such  a  Bill 
'  by  pressing  the  measnre  with  all  speed  throogh  the 
Eome.' "  t  He  then  proceeded  to  argne  that  tbe 
Government  had  not  pressed  forward  the  Bill  with 
anything  like  the  necessary  speed.  Some  of  hiB  state- 
ments on  this  point  appear  to  me  open  to  question. 
But  admit^ng  them  alt  to  be  tme,  it  does  not  establish 
his  case.  His  contention  is  that  a  Bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  in  Ireland  is  argently  necessary,  and  his 
objection  to  the  action  of  the  Government  is  that  they 
have  not  been  anfficiently  prompt  in  meeting  this 
urgent  necessity.  But  it  is  plain  that  if  the  Bill 
of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  were  defeated  by  Bentinck,  the 
for  which  there  was  so  crying  a  demand 
■  Hanaard,  3  S.  Ixzxr.  30S-10, 
f  Ibii.  Izzxtii.  178. 
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would  be  postponed  to  a  still  more  remote  date«  If, 
as  Lord  George  Bentinck  said,  murder  were  walking 
rampant  through  Ireland  by  day  and  by  night,  not  an 
hour  should  be  lost  in  putting  it  down  by  law,  and  he 
was  himself  committing  the  crime  of  which  he  accused 
'  the  Premier,  by  endeavouring  to  add  to  the  period 
during  which  assassination  would  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

To  do  Lord  George  Bentinck  justice,  his  first  line 
of  defence  is  not  one  to  which  he  himself  attaches 
much  importance;  he  abandons  it  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  made,  and  frankly  confesses  that  it  is  hatred  of 
the  Ministry  for  passing  the  Com  Law,  and  not  his 
objection  to  the  management  of  the  Coercion  Bill, 
that  dictated  his  opposition.  ^^  I,  and  the,  gentlemen 
around  me,  refuse  to  trust  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Yes,  Sir,  we  will  no  longer  trust  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.'' * 

This  is  the  poor  excuse  Lord  George  Bentinck  gives 
for  his  extraordinary  change  of  attitude  on  the  Coercion 
BiU. 

However,  whether  his  excuses  were  good  or  bad. 
Lord  George  did  oppose  vehemently  the  second  reading, 
and  his  opposition  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  startling 
episodes  of  the  session. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  June,  the  debate  began  on  the 
second  reading.  Sir  William  Somerville,  on  the  part 
of  the  Whigs,  proposed  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  We 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Disraeli  for  the  statement 
that  up  to  the  time  the  House  met,  the  course  of  Lord 

♦  JUd.  180. 
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George  Bentinck,  and  of  the  Protectionists  generally, 
was  undecided.  So  far  as  tliere  waa  any  agieetnentj 
it  was  in  the  opinion  tliat  opposition  to  the  Coercion 
Bill  "would  fail,"  and  would  "become  unpopular  in 
the  country."  * 

"Nothing,"  writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "was  decided  when 
Lord  George  took  his  seat,  and  while  Sir  William , 
Somerville  was  moving  his  amendment,  that  the  Co- 
ercion Bill  should  be  read  that  day  six  months.  His 
solitary  supporter  iu  the  council  waa  sitting  by  his 
side;  they  had  agreed  ih&ir  course  should  be  decided 
by  the  report  which  they  should  receive  from  a  gentle- 
man who  had  the  best  acquaiTitcvnce  with  the  individual 
feelings  of  the  members  of  th^  party,  and  who,  through 
absence  from  town,  had  not  unfortunately  been  present 
at  the  previous  consultations.  While  Sir  William 
Somerville  was  closing  his  speech  with  an  appeal  to 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  this  mnch-ezpected  individual 
appeared  at  the  Bar."  t 

Lord  Geoi^e  Bentinck  goes  out  at  the  conclusion  of 
Sir  William  Somerville'a  speech,  has  an  interview  with 
his  agent,  and  when  he  returns,  says  to  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"  There  are  no  means  of  calculating  at  this  moment 
how  our  men  will  go,  but  he  agrees  with  ns.  It  may 
be  perilous,  bat  if  we  lose  tlus  chance,  the  traitor  will 
escape.  I  will  mabe  the  plunge,  and  as  soon  as  I  can. 
There  is  a  rumour  that  Lord  John  is  hardXy  up  to 
the  mark.     I  enppose  he  has  heard  that  oar  men  will 

•  "  Life  of  Bentiiick,"  2*7. 
t  Ibid. 
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not  vote  agamst  the  Bill.    Nqvj  if  I  apeak  early  and 
strongly,  it  will  encourage  them  to  be  decided/'  * 

We  now  see  the  position  completely.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  was  uncertain  of  his  own  followers^  and 
uncertain  of  Lord  John  Bussell.  And  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  vehement  speech  from  him  would 
put  an  end  to  wayering^  both  in  the  one  and  the  other. 
In  other  words,  the  violence  of  his  language  was  not 
the  spontaneous  and  resistless  outburst  of  passionate 
indignation;  it  was  passion^  calculated  beforehand^ 
and  utilized  for  party  purposes.  . 

Bentinck's  speech  may  be  described  as  of  New- 
market coarseness.  He  declared  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  "  supported  by  none  but  his  forty  paid  janissaries, 
and  some  seventy  other  renegades ; ''  and  that  he  had 
''lost  the  confidence  of  every  honest  man  in  this 
House,  and  of  every  honest  and  honourable-minded 
man  out  of  this  House.'' t 

This,  passage  was  assuredly  bitter  enough,  and  it 
created  much  indignation  and  disgust.  But  a  passage 
was  to  follow  in  which  a  still  more  shameless  and 
cruel  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  the  Minister.  "We 
are  told  now,''  said  Lord  George  Bentinck, — "we 
hear  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself — that  .... 
it  would  have  been  base  and  dishonest  in  him,  and 
inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign,  if  he  had* 
concealed  his  opinions  after  he  had  changed  them; 
bvjt  I  have  lived  Umg  enov^h,  I  am  sorry  to  eay,  to 
remember^  and  remember  with  sorrow — with  deep  and 

*  Ibid,  248.  t  Hansard,  a  8.  Ixxxrii.  182. 
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KeartfeU  sorrow — the  time  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
chamd  and  hunted  an  illuatrioiu  rdative  of  mine  to 
death;  and  when  be  stated  that  he  could  not  snppoii 
his  Ministiy,  because  a  leading  Member  of  it,  tbongh 
he  had  changed  no  opinion — yet,  from  his  position, 
waa  likely  to  forward  the  qaeetion  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation; that  wa»  the  condvat  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  1827 ;  bid  in  1829  the  right  hon.  BaroTiet 
told  the  Souse  that  he  had  tinged  his  opiidon^  on 
that  subject  in  1825,  and  had  communicated  that 
change  of  opinion  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  That 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
1827  from  getting  up  in  hie  place  and  stating  that 
he  had  severed  himsdf  from  Mr.  Canning's  Gotier-n- 
ment  because  he  could  not  support  a  Government 
of  which  the  chief  Minister  was  then  favourable  to 
the  measure,  which  it  appeared  afterwards  the  Tight 
kon.  Baronet  had  approved  of  two  years  before.  If, 
therefore,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  says,  it  is  base 
and  dishonest  and  inconsistent  with  the  dnty  of  a 
Minister  to  hia  Sovereign  to  continue  to  maintain 
opimona  after  he  has  changed  them,  does  not  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  I  ask,  stand  convicted,  on  his 
own  verdict,  of  base  luid  dishonest  condnct,  ^d  eon- 
dnct  inconsistent  with  t^e  duty  of  a  Minister  to  his 
Soveo-eign  f  "  * 

The  reader  needs  not  be  told  how  seriotu  are  the 
chaises  brought  in  this  passage  against  Sir  Bobeit 
Peel.     It  is  hard  to  imagine  more  seriona  ohai^^ 
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against  any  Minister,  or^  indeed,  against  any  man. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  accused  of  lying,  treachery,  and  the 
mthless  persecution  of  a  rival  unto  death. 

Now  one  of  the  questions  that  appear  to  me  most 
important  in  investigating  the  history  of  this  remark- 
jable  charge  is  this:  who  originated  it?  Did  Lord 
George  Bentinck  start  this  charge  of  his  own  pure 
motion,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  was 
the  charge  made  by  Bentinck,  partly  from  his  own 
personal  feeling,  and  partly  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  ? 

The  burden  of  proof  appears  to  me  to  favour  the 
last  of  these  three  solutions.  Lord  George  Bentinck 
in  all  probability,  at  one  time,  entertained  feelings 
of  irritation  against  Sir  Bobert  Peel  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Canning.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Canning's 
wife  felt  the  deepest  anger  against  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Peel,  and  the  others,  who,  on  the  illness 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  seceded  from  the  Canning  Cabinet. 
And  when  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr. 
Grant  afterwards  joined  the  Ministry  of  Wellington 
and  Peel,  the  widow  of  Canning  denounced  them  for 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  what  she  described  as  the 
''  murderers  of  her  husband/'  Therefore,  Lord  George 
Bentinck  may  have  inherited  a  family  prejudice  against 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  which  would  make  his  allusions  to 
the  relations  of  Peel  and  Canning  appear  the  spon- 
taneous outcome  of  his  own  mind.  But  it  must 
strike  one  as  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  should  in  a  previous  Session,  at  a  time  when 
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probably  tbere  was  no  iiitimacyj  and  certainly  no 
friendship,  between  him  and  Iiord  George  Bentinck, 
hare  made  a  somewhat  similar  chaise  t^inst  Sir 
Kobert  Peel.  The  reader  has  not  forgotten  that,  when 
'  Sir  Robert  Peel  quoted  Canning's  famous  verses 
'  about  candid  friends,  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  by  some 
sarcastic  obaeirattons,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to 
insinuate  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  friendship  to  Canning 
had  been  faithless  and  treacherous. 

Now,  to  any  one  w!io  compares  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
l>israeli  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  1846,  the  notion 
must  often  occur  that  the  ideas  of  the  one,  and  even 
the  expressions,  bear  a  strong  likeness  to  those  of  the 
other.  Some  people  might  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
borrowed  his  ideas  from  Lord  G-eorge  Bentinck.  But 
this  fact  is  rather  fatal  to  the  theory,  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  expressed  the  ideas  common  to  him  and  to  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  long  before  his  friendship  with  Lord 
George  Bentinck  had  began: 

Taking,  then,  the  influence  whi''h  Mr.  Disraeli  ezer- 
(ased  over  Lord  George  Bentinck,  taking  also  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  alluded  to  the  relations  of  Canning 
and  Feel,  in  1845,  before  he  had  become  the  friend 
>  of  Bentinck,  it  is,  I  think,  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
alloBion  to  Canning  in  Bentinck's  speech  on  tlie 
Coercion  Bill  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 

And  these  considerations  enable  as  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  the  Canning  episode  of  1846. 

What  was  Canning  to  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  Mr,  Disraeli 
was  no  relative  of  Canning's.     Mr,  Disraeli  was  no 
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connection  of  Canning^s.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  knew 
Canning ;  the  only  relation — '^  it  can  be  called  relation 
— he  ever  had  with  Cannings  was  that  he  heard  him 
speak  once  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  yet  Mr.  : 
Disraeli  was  the  prime  mover  in  all  this  business !  It 
was  Mr.  Disraeli  who  used  Lord  George  Bentinck 
through  it  all!  It  was  Mr.  Disraeli  who^  calmly, 
coolly,  without  the  least  personal  feeling  in  the  matter, 
got  this  other  man  to  make  a  p€ai}y  move  under  the 
guise  of  deep  and  sincere  sorrow.  His  was  the  tran- 
quil hand  that  moved  this  puppet  to  put  ^is  hand  to 
his  bleeding  heart ;  it  was  he  who  squeezed  tears  from 
the  puppet's  eyes  over  a  transaction  nineteen  years 
past!  How  scrupulous  these  men  who  maintained 
''  the  chastity  of  their  honour "  were  in  their  attacks 
upon  their  enemy ! 

All  the  facts  I  have  cited  irresistibly  point  to  this 
as  the  true  view  of  Lord  George  Bentinck's  conduct 
in  this  affair.  But  we  have  further  evidence.  As  we 
have  said  before,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  an  attack  during 
the  session  of  1845  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  reference 
to  this  very  point — the  relations  between  him  and 
Canning;  Now  if  the  feeling  of  anger  with  Peel  ( 
for  his  treatment  of  Canniug  were  of  that  intense 
nature  in  the  bosom  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  which 
he  represented  it  to  be,  it  would  be  an  ever-present 
feeling — a  feeling  ready  to  explode  on  the  least 
occasion.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  his 
clever,  skilful,  well-prepared  attack  on  Peel,  with 
respect   to  his  relations  with   Canning?,  ought   not 
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Lord  George  Bentinck — supposing  him  ever-consumed 
by  tis  recollection  of  Canning's  unfair  treatment — to 
have  gone  and  hung  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  neck?  Did 
Lord  George  Bentinck  do  this  ?  Did  he,  finding 
that  there  was  at  least  one  man  who  sympathized  with 
the  sorrow,  reposlum  i/n  altd  mente,  did  he  at  once 
become  the  ally  and  the  friend  of  that  man  ?  I  will 
let  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  speak. 

"  More  than  a  year  ago  I  rose  in  my  place  and  said, 
that  it  appeared  to  me  that  Protection  was  in  about  the 
same  state  as  Protestantism  was  in  1828.  I  remember 
my  friends  were  very  indignant  with  me  for  that 
assertion,  but  they  have  since  been  so  kind  as  to 
observe  that  instead  of  being  a  calumny  it  was  only 
a  prophecy.  But  I  am  bound  to  say,  from  personal 
experience,  that,  with  the  very  humble  exception  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  think  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
may  congratulate  himself  on  his  complete  success  in 
having  entirely  deceived  his  party,  for  even  the  noble 
Lord,  Oie  member  for  Lynn  himself,  in  a  moment  of 
frank  conversation,  assured  me  that  he  had  not  till  the 
very  last  moment  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman,'^  * 

So  that  Lord  George  Bentinck,  far  from  approving 
Mr.  Disraeli's  attack  in  1 845  on  Peel  in  reference  to 
his  relations  with  Canning,  actually  disapproved  of 
them ! ' 

Is  there  any  further  proof  required  to  show  that 
Bentinck's  indignation  was  got  up-:— a  mere  pretence 

*  Hansard,  8  8.  Ixxxvi.  673. 
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a  skilful^  but  base  party  move  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that 
it  was  informed  and  instigated  by  Mr.  Disraeli^  and 
adopted  by  Bentinck  f 

''Let  ns  sympatbise  witb  tbe  sorrows  "we  do  not 
feel!'' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  delivered  his  reply  to  Bentinck,  and 
his  other  assailants,  on  June  12.  The  reply  appears 
to  me  completely  satisfactory.  In  moderation  of 
language,  dignity  of  style,  and  general  evenness  of 
temper,  it  presents  a  fine  contrast  to  the  jockey-like 
coarseness,  rudeness,  and  ill-temper  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
friend,  patron,  and  tool. 

First,  he  asked  how,  if  Lord  George  Bentinck  so 
strongly  resented  his  treatment  of  Canning,  he  had 
continued  to  follow  his  lead — to  accept  his  political 
friendship  ?  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  seventeen 
years  since  his  speech  in  1829,  nineteen  since  the 
occurrence  of  1827,  and  that  Lord  George  Bentinck 
had  been  a  member  of  Parliament  since  1826.  How 
was  it,  then,  that  during  all  these  long  years,  he 
had  heard  the  charge  for  the  first  time  on  the 
previous  Monday  f  "  There  may  have  been  inter- 
missions; but  since  1835  I  have  been  honoured  with 
the  noble  Lord's  cordial,  and  I  must  say  his  pure  and 
disinterested  support.  He  called  me  his  right  hon. 
Friend — he  permitted  me  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged — ^he  saw  me  united  to  his  own 
immediate  connections  and  followers ;  and  never  until 
Monday  last,  in  June,  1846,  did  I  harbour  the  sus- 
picion that  the  noble  Lord  entertained  such  feelings 
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in  respect  to  me — a  nuto  who  hnated  and  choaeii  his 
relation  to  death."  • 

And  then  Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeded  to  show  by 
qnotations  from  his  speeches  in  1827,  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  Canning,  and  replied  to  by  Canning,  that 
it  was  impossible  he  conld  have  declared,  in  1825]  an 
opinion  in  favour  ol  Catholic  claims.  In  one  of  the 
speeches  made  in  1827,  he  entered  into  an  explanation 
of  his  reasons  for  resigning  his  office  when  Canning 
succeeded  to  Lord  Lirerpool.  The  principal  reason 
he  assigns  is  that  he  differed  from  Canning  on  the 
question  of  Catholic  claims;  and  the  statement  is 
distinctly  made  in  the  speech  of  1827,  that  this  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Canning  existed  and  was 
expressed  in  1825. 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  next  quoted  a  speech  of  Canning's 
which  immediately  followed  his,  and  this  quotation 
shows  that  Canning  fully  admitted  that  Feel  had 
frankly  avowed  in  1825  his  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
claims. 

This  defence,  which  appears  to  me  a  complete 
answer  to  the  charge  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  him,  or  the  ruthless  gentleman 
by  whom  those  attacks  on  Peel  were  inspired. 

On  June  15,  Mr.  Disraeli  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  gave  a  re-hash  of  the  case  against  Sir  Kobert 
Peel.  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  was  delivered  on  the  third 
night  o£  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  We 
have  seen  the  inconsistency  displayed  by  Lord  George 
■  Vni.  IxixTii.  132. 
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Bentinck  on  this  BiU;  we  liave  seen  that,  beg^mning 
by  supporting  it^  he  ended  by  oppotdng  it ;  we  have 
seen  that  this  change  was  the  result  of  personal  hatred 
of  Peel,  and  of  the  idea  that  an  advantage  conld  be 
gained  over  him;  and,  finally,  we  have  seen  that,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs  and 
of  his  own  followers  to  the  Bill,  Bentinck  did  not 
scruple  to  rake  up  a  scandal  of  nineteen  years  past, 
and  to  hide  a  party  move  under  the  guise  of  real 
sorrow  and  indignation.  What  will  be  thougbt  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  when,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  going  to 
revive  Bentinck's  cruel  attack, — ^what  will  be  thought 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he  cahnly  introduces  his  speech 
by  the  assertion  that  he  and  his  friends  had  ''  evinced 
a  desire  not  to  treat  in  a  party  f oakum  the  measure 
now  before  us ''  f  * 

The  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  I  will 
pass  over ;  it  was  probably  not  meant  by  himself  to  be 
anything  more  than  the  preface  to  the  real  point  of  bis 
speech,  the  renewal  of  the  attack  on  Peel. 

"  I  now,'*  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  approach  a  subject- 
to  which  I  cannot  allude  without  unaffected  pain.''  f 

This  audacity  of  pretence  to  delicacy — ^to  a  feeling 
of  pain,  when  everybody  knew  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
in  the  very  height  of  joy  at  commencing  an  attack  on 
an  enemy — ^proved  too  much  even  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  laughter  resounded.  Not  disconcerted, 
Mr.  Disraeli  changed  ground,  and  affected  to  mean 

•  Ibid,  517.  t  ^^^'  ^^' 
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that  tih«  pain  lie  felt  ma  because  of  Cajnung,  and  not 
of  Peel. 

"  Sir,"  be  Baid,  "  there  ma^  be  Bome  who  vill  treat 
irith  derision  the  memoij  of  a  great  man,  bat  I  confees, 
whsterer  may  be  my  feelings  on  the  oondnct  of  any 
individaal,  if  he  has  been  a  difltingaiahed  citizen  of 
this  conntry,  particolarly  if  he  has  been  an  illuBtrions 
Member  of  this  Senate,  and  particolarly  if  he  has  left 
ns  for  ever,  I  woold  not  receive  an  allosion  to  his 
uemory  with  the  mirerable  sneer  which  I  heard  jost 
now."" 

The  andacity  of  this  passage  is  really  marrelloaa. 
In  the  first  place,  as  everybody  can  see,  the  House  did 
not  laugh,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  afFects  to  believe,  in  derision 
of  Canning.  What  the  House  laughed  at,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  well  knew,  was  at  His  affectation  of  pain  in 
having  to  attack  Peel.  Again,  mark  the  affectation  of 
sorrow  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Canning,  the 
man  vrhom  he  saw  but  once!  Ab  if  Mr.  Disraeli  really 
cared  one  straw  for  Canning,  his  memory,  or  hia  wrongs. 
Finally,  is  it  not  a  marvellous  piece  of  "cheek  "  to  lay 
claim  to  respect  for  the  feelings  of  any  distinguished 
citizen,  "particularly  if  he  has  been  an  illustrious 
Member  of  this  Senate,"  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  attacking,  not  merely  withont  mercy,  but  without 
justioe,  a  man  who  could  certainly  lay  claim  to  be  a 
"distinguished  citizen"  and  "an  illustrious  Member 
of  "  that  "  Senate." 

After  this  truthfnl  preface,  Mr.  Disraeli  proceeded 
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to  lay  before  the  House  his  proofs  that  the  charges 
advanced  by  Bentinck  against  Peel  were  well  founded. 

He  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  charge  that  Peel 
had  opposed  Canning  on  the  Catholic  claims  in  1827^ 
although  in  1829  he  admitted  that  in  1825  he  had 
expressed  to  Lord  Liverpool  agreement  with  those 
claims.  He  first  complains  that  Peel  had  omitted  to 
quote  the  speech  of  1829,  which  contained  this  ad- 
mission with  regard  to  1825. 

''Now,''  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  ''it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
read  this  speech.  He  read  the  speech  which  he  had 
made  in  1827,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Canning;  but  the 
House  will  recollect  that  he  never  read  the  speech 
which  the  noble  Lord  alleged  contained  the  great 
admission,  and  which  was  the  only  question  before 
the  House.  The  right  hon.  Grentleman  referred  to 
that  speech,  but  never  read  it."  * 

Mr.  Disraeli  himself  then  read  the  speech,  as  reported 
in  Hansard.  He  pointed  out  that  the  words  in  dispute 
— ^the  words  which  make  the  alleged  admission — are 
omitted  from  that  report. 

"  Now,  Sir,''  continued  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  I  make  no 
.  charge  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  I  say 
that  the  speech  I  have  read  from  is  a  garbled,  a 
mutilated,  or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  this  House,  a 
corrected  report  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech; 
and  that  it  omits,  and  entirely  omits,  that  important 
statement  which  is  the  great  question  to-night."t 

•  Ibid,  630.  t  Ibid,  631. 
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Then  Mr.  Disraeli  vent  on  to  show  (liat  there  wero 
ether  reports  of  Peel's  speech  besides  that  in  Hansard. 

"It  so  happens  that  in  those  days  there  were  two 
reports  of  what  was  said  in  this  House ;  for  there  was 
then  not  merely  Hansard,  the  speeches  in  which  aro 
generally  corrected  liy  hon.  Qentlemen  themaelves,  but 
there  was  also  the  '  Mirror  of  Parliament,'  the  speeches 
in  which  were  taken  in  shorthand,  verbaiim,  by  the 
moat  able  shorthand  writers,  most  of  them  being  men 
of  education  and  intelligence,  and  at  that  time  the 
speeches  were  published  every  three  days.  N'ow,  sir,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Honse  to  what  it  appears  from 
the  '  Mirror  of  Parliament,'  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
really  said  in  that  famons  speech  of  1829: — 

"'  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  beg  to  say, 
my  own  course  is  the  SMne  as  that  which  snggested 
itself  to  my  mind  in  1825,  when  I  was  His  Majesty's 
principal  Minister  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
fonnd  myself  in  a  minority  upon  the  Catholic  qnestion 
in  this  Honse.  I  felt  that,  looking  at  the  numbers 
arrayed  against  me,  my  position  as  a  minister  was  un- 
tenable. The  moment  that  I  fonnd  that  I  was  in  a 
minority  on  that  qnestion,  I  felt  that  it  was  no  loiter 
advisable  that  I  should  continue  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  Irish  affairs.  I  stated  to  the  £arl 
of  Liverpool,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
bration,  that  in  consequence  of  the  decision  against  me 
by  Uie  voices  of  the  representatives  of  that  country, 
th*  time  was  come  when  something  respecting  the 
Catholics  onght,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  done,  or  that  I 
22 
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fihould  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  tlie  office  I  held, 
as  it  was  mj  anxioiis  wish  to  be/ 

''  The  words  left  out  in  the  report  of  Hansard  are 
these : — 

'' '  I  stated  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool^  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decision  against  me  by  the  voices  of  the 
representatives  of  Ireland,  something  respecting  the 
Catholics  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  done/  *^* 

.Mr.  Disraeli  had  thus  made  out  a  strong  case  in 
favour  of  the  statement  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  used 
the  words  making  the  admission,  for  he  had  shown? 
that,  while  they  were  omitted  in  the  report  corrected 
by  Peel  himself,  they  occurred  in  the  report  produced 
independently. 

"But  this.  Sir,''  continued  Mr.  Disraeli,  "is  only 
the  commencement  of  my  proof. 

"  Hon.  Gentlemen  may  understand  that  though  you 
may  alter  your  speech  for  Hansard,  you  cannot  alter 
the  answer  to  it.  There  may  be  two  versions  of  a 
speech — the  speech  for  the  House,  and  the  speech  for 
posterity.  An  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  then  the 
head  of  a  party  that  had  also  been  betrayed,  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  this  House,  and  who  has 
since  been  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
in  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  ^  Mirror  of  Parliament,'  though 
not  in  Hansard,  used  this  language : — 

"'If  at  that  period  the  policy  of  conceding  the 
Catholic  question  were  clear  to  the  right  Hon.  Gentle* 

•/Mil.  581. 
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man,  I  eaj  that,  in  joBtice  to  himself,  in  jostice  to 
Ilia  friends,  in  jaetice  to  the  coimtryj  in  jastice  to 
Mr.  Canning  himself,  -who  had  always  been  the  able, 
powerful,  and  constant  advocate  of  the  Catholics,  he 
onght  not  to  have  concealed  it.  If,  as  he  now  says,  ho 
bad  discovered  in  1825  the  necessity  of  passing  this 
question,  I  ask  why  did  be  not  say  so  in  1827,  and  give 
bis  snpporb  to  Mr.  Canning  Uien,  when  the  supposed 
difFerence  between  him  and  Mr.  Canning  obtained  for 
him  the  support  of  many  bon.  Gentlemen  who  differed 
with  b'Tti  only  on  that,  which  I  confess  was  the  case 
with  me.' 

"Sir,  that  was  a  memorable  speech.  It  was  the 
speech  in  which  Sir  E.  Knatchbnll  used  the  phrase 
nua^aam  tuta  jidet.  It  appealed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  House,  who  were  carried  away  by  the  expressions 
of  the  speaker. 

"  The  right  boh.  Gentleman  was  obliged  to  get  sp 
and  notice  it ;  but  be  did  not  notice  that  passage ;  he 
never  denied  that  he  bad  proposed  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
in  1825,  that  something  should  be  done  respecting 
the  CathoUcs,  thoagh  Sir  Edward  Knatchbnll  had 
repeated  that  statement.  Ko,  Sir,  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  odTnitted  kia  guiU,  if  guilt  it  were;  and 
it  is  only  in  1846  that  be  vindicates  himself  by 
referring  to  a  different  speech,  and  quotes  a  report 
which  I  have  proved  is  not  a  correct  one."  * 

This  certainly  was  veiy  strong  proof ;  not  satisfied, 
however,  with  this,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  another  hit : — 

*  liU.  581.3. 
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*^  Now,  sir,  I  have  a-  right  to  speak  of  that  report 
of  the  speech  I  have  read  from  Hansard,  as  being 
corrected  by  authority,  for  I  find  a  note — and  every 
one  knows  how  seldom  one  finds  notes  in  Hansard — 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1829,  appended  to  the  beginning 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  in  these  words, 
'Inserted  with  the  permission  and  approbation  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel.' ''  * 

Those  last  words,  which  seemed  to  drive  the  last 
nail  in  Peel's  coffin,  were  received  with  wild  cheers  by 
the  Protectionists. 

Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to  add  another  link  to  his 
chain  of  evidence;  he  produced  a  report  from  the 
Times,  and  this  report  also  contained  the  words  of 
admission  which  appear  in .  the  ''  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  "  so  that  there  was  the  evidence  of  two  reports, 
and  not  that  of  one,  in  favour  of  the  statement  that 
Peel  had  used  the  words  of  fatal  admission. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  another  im- 
portant fact  forward  :— 

"Now,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  April,  1829, 
in  an  article  on  the  state  of  parties,  written,  I  believe, 
by  a  man  who  was  not  to  be  misled  with  respect  to 
transactions  in  which  he  had  himself  taken  a  great 
part,  this  is  the  language  used  :— 

" '  Sir  B.  Peel  at  that  time  told  Mr.  Canning,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  his  unlooked-for  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Canning  was  grounded  on  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  Catholic  question;   yet  at  that  very 

•  2hid,  682. 
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time  he  liad  m  his  writiag-desfa  a  letter  in  which 
two  years  before  he  had  told  Lord  Liverpool,  ia  his 
opinion,  the  Catholic  claims  ooght  to  be  grantedj  and 
proposing  that  he  dioold  retire  from  office  in  the 
meantime.' "  • 

And  then,  Bonuning  ap  the  reply  o£  Peel  to  the 
charge  of  Bentinck,  Mr.  DLsraeli  thns  chsractensed 
it:— 

"  He  came  to  these  extracts,  which  I  have  proved 
to  be  garbled.  He  came  with  a  euppressio  v&ri  on- 
precedented  in  the  debates  of  this  Honse."t 

Mr,  Disraeli  womid  np  his  speech  with  a  enlogium 
of  Canning:— 

"I  never  saw  Mr.  Canning,"  he  said,  "but  once, 
when  I  had  no  expectation  of  ever  being  a  member 
of  this  House,  bat  I  can  recollect  it  bat  as  yesterday 
when  I  listened  to  almost  the  last  accents — I  may  say 
the  dying  words — of  the  great  man.  /  can  recall  the 
lightning  fxiah  of  that  eye,  and  ihe  tumult  of  thai 
eOiereal  hrow:  still  lingers  in  my  ear  the  melody  of 
that  voice.  Bat,  sir,  when  shall  we  see  another 
Mr.  Canning  ? — a  man  who  ruled  this  Hoase  as  a 
man  rales  a  high-bred  steed,  as  Alexander  ruled 
Bucephalns — (a  laugh)— of  whom  it  was  said  that  the 
horse  and  the  rider  were  equally  proud."  % 

Did  anybody  ever  read  a  better  specimen  of  what 

the  Americans  call  "high-falutin',"  than  this  elaborate 

euloginm  ?     But  the  vulgar  gaud  of  the  language  is 

the  smallest  fault  of  this  passage.     Its  great  fault  is 

•  Ibid.  G33-1.  t  Ai^-  S8S.  t  ^**<'-  B3^ 
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tliat  it  is  utterly  insincere :  that  reverence  is  affected, 
emotion  pumped  up,  to  stimulate  the  passions  of  a 
blindly  excited  and  stupid  party. 

I  think  this  criticism  is  justified  by  the  passage 
itself,  without  going  outside  it.  But  I  have  further 
proof  than  this  to  show  the  insincerity  of  the  eulogium ; 
I  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  words. 

In  the  passage  quoted,  he  speaks  of  having  heard 
Canning  once.  Now,  I  find  another  account  of  this 
occasion,  an  account  written  years  before  the  session 
of  1846,  when  Mr.  Disraeli^s  impressions  of  it  were 
much  fresher : — 

"I  like  a  good  debate;  and,  when  a  stripling,  used 
sometimes  to  be  stifled  in  the  gallery,  or  enjoy  the 
easier  privileges  of  a  member^s  son.  I  like,  I  say,  a 
good  debate,  and  have  no  objection  to  a  due  mixture 
of  bores,  which  are  a  relief.  I  remember  none  of  the 
giants  of  former  days;  but  I  have  heard  Canning. 
He  was  a  consummate  rhetorician;  hut  there  seemed 
to  be  a  dash  of  commonpldce  in  all  that  he  said,  and 
frequent  indications  of  the  absence  of  an  original 
mind.  To  the  last,  he  never  got  'clear  of  '  Oood  God, 
sir  ! '  and  all  the  other  hackneyed  ejaculations  of  his 
youthful  debaiing  dubs''  * 

Where,  can  the  reader  guess,  does  this  passage 
occur  ?    Why  it  occurs  in  a  book  written  by  Mr. 

♦  Edition  of  1831,  iii.  171.2.  A  few  lines  further  on,  Mr.  Disraeli 
writes,  in  reference  to  the  House  of  •Commons  and  Canning :  "  Many 
a  sneer  withers  on  those  walls  which  would  scarcely,  I  think,  blight 
a  currant-bush  out  of  them ;  and  I  have  seen  the  House  convulsed 
^vith  raillery  whlchi  in  other  sodetyi  would  infallibly  settle  the  railer 
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Disraeli;  ifc  occotb  in  the  "Young  Dake.''  The 
Toong  Doke"  was  pnblished  in  1 831:  tiiat  is  to 
say,  when  Kr.  Disraeli  had  no  reason  to  exaggerate. 
Conld  any  two  descriptions  of  the  same  man  be  mora 
direns  than  those  of  1831  and  1846  ? 

Mr.  Dinaeli's  speech  wonnd  np  with  this  vigorona 
peroration; — 

"Tha  tone  and  temper  of  this  Hoase  are  not  as 
elevated  and  brave  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Canning ; 

to  be  a  bore  beyond  bII  tolerance.  Even  an  idiot  can  rai«e  a  smile. 
T^ej  aie  m  good-natmed,  or  find  it  ao  dalL  JVr.  CliAHinjr'f  badiitaga 
hmu  thf  Mart  neetnfnl,  tkeugh  I  haw  litttntd  to  fmv  tMngt  mart 
aUeulattd  to  nohi  a  man  gloony.  Sut  tJu  Hotue  »lftayt  ran  riot, 
taldng  tverythlitg  /er  granted,  and  ertuiied  their  uHitenal  tidea  htfere 
he  i^ened  Si*  ownrf*."— 7ifi.  172-3.  H  we  want  farther  proof  of  the 
didngetinongneM  and  insincerity  of  Mr.  Dinaell'a  attack  on  Feel, 
we  can  And  it ;  and,  agun,  the  erideoce  la  (applied  by  the  words 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  himtelf.  Writii^  in  "Conii^by"  on  thia  very 
question  of  the  relationa  of  Peel  and  Canning,  he  says,  ■■  It  may  not 
only  be  a  charitable  bat  a  true  eatimate  of  tiie  motives  wbich 
influenced  him,"  Feel,  "  in  hie  conduct  towards  Hi,  Canning,  to  con- 
aider  that  he  wu  iu>t  gvided  in  that  traiuattieK  l>y  the  ditiitgcitaeut 
rixalry  osaally  attributed  to  him."  "  His  statement  in  Farliament," 
goes  on  Hr.  Disraeli,  "of  the  determining  circDmstances  ol  bjs 
conduct,  ccmpled  with  Ms  enbsequent  and  almoet  immediate  policy, 
nay,  perhaps,  leave  this  a  paintnl  and  ambignoos  passage  in  Ida 
career ;  Int  inpaning  judgment  onjn^lie  men,  it  behovei  vt  ertr  U> 
take  large  and  extended  vieiei  cff  tA,  ir  eonduet,  and  prerioos  incidents 
will  often  ntistactorily  explain  aabseqaent  cTenti,  wMcb,  without 
their  iUostrating  aid,  are  inTolved  in  misapprehenaion  or  mystery.'" 
("  Coningst^,"  79.  Fifth  edition.)  Thus  calmly  can  Mr.  Diarael^ 
write  about  a  question  upon  which  he  pretended  afterwuda  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  spe«k  with  self-control  I  Where  are  the  choking 
emotion,  the  OTerpowering  sorrow,  the  iteva  indignatia  of  tbe  speech 
on  the  Canning  episode  in  the  Honae  of  CommonsI  And  mark,  too, 
with  what  tranqt^ty  Mr.  Disraeli  can  write  on  the  Canning  episode 
After  the  occaiion  for  using  tbe  memory  of  Canning  for  party  purposes 
bad  passed  away :  "  The  tiuth  abont  the  question  which  ao  couTeni- ' 
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nor  am  I  snrprisedj  when  the  vulture  rules  where  once 
the  eagle  reigned.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  once  said 
that  Ireland  was  his  great  difficulty.  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  Q^ntleman  why  Ireland  was  his  great  difficulty, 
and  whether^  if  he  had  acted  with  frankness  to 
Mr.  Canning  in  reference  to  his  communication  with 
Lord  Liverpool  in  1825,  Ireland  would  have  been  his 
great  difficulty  ?  This  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
feel  at  the  present  moment,  when  we  are  about  again 

ently  occasioned  this  interesting  episode  in  the  debates  on  the 
Ck>ercion  Bill  appears  to  be  this:  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1829, 
having  to  make  a  complicated  and  very  embarrassing  statement 
respecting  his  change  of  opinion  and  policy  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  refer  by  dates  to  several  periods,  both  as  to  his 
positive  and  his  contingent  conduct  upon  that  subject,  conveyed  by 
some  expressions  a  meaning  to  the  House  of  a  very  perplexing 
character  and  quite  different  from  that  which  he  intended  ;  tiiat  the 
reporter  of  the  Timet  caught  the  sentence  and  although  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  reputation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  perhaps  im- 
perfectly  preserved  it ;  that  the  reporters  of  the  other  journals,  not 
comprehending  the  remark  and  deeming  it  quite  incongruous  and 
contrary  to  received  impressions,  omitted  it,  as  under  such  circum- 
stances is  not  unusual ;  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  corrected  the 
version  of  his  speech,  which  he  did  from  the  report  of  the  Timety 
finding  a  sentence  which  conveyed  a  false  meaning,  and  which  was 
authorised  by  no  analogous  expressions  in  the  other  papers,  very 
properly  struck  it  out ;  that  the  reporter  of  the  Tima,  who,  after 
due  comparison  and  consultation  with  the  reporters  of  some  other 
principal  journals,  prepared  with  them  the  matured  version  for  the 
'  Mirror  of  Parliament/  adhering  to  his  text  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  and  thus  embalmed  the  error.  Per- 
plexing as  it  is,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  can  be  explained  to  the  entire  vindication  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  the  solution  of  this,  however,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned^ 
most  be  left  to  (Edipos,  with  a  full  admission  that  though  Lord 
George  Bentinck  was  perfectly  justified  in  making  the  particuladr 
charge  which  he  advanced,  it  teat  without  real  foundation'* — lAfe 
of  Bentinck,  284 — ^286.  **  Let  us  sympathise  with  the  sorrows  we  do 
notfeell" 


k 
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to  oividd  on  an  Irish  qneetioii — a  dirisioo  wluch  may 
be  fatal  to  the  contmnance  of  hia  power.  It  is  Nemesis 
that  iospires  this  debate,  and  dictates  this  division,  and 
seals  vith  the  stigma  of  Psrliamentaiy  reprobation  the 
catastrophe  of  a  sinister  career."  * 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  more  eaccessful  speech. 
It  was  interrupted  at  almost  every  sentence  by 
frantic  cheers,  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  sat  down,  he 
received  an  enthusiastic  ovation. 

Its  effect  on  Peel  was — it  may  be  said  without 
eiaggenition — terrible;  and  it  completely  broke  his 
chance  of  snpport  from  any  of  the  Protectionist  party. 

"The  minister,"  writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "rose  con- 
fosed  and  suffering.  He  said  he  bad  no  right  to  reply, 
bnt  continued  to  make  deprecatory  and  feeble  observa- 
tions. Finally,  he  called  upon  the  House  to  '  suspend 
their  judgment,'  until  an  opportunity  for  reply  came."f 

"  The  House,"  continued  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  adjourned 
nntil  Thursday.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the 
minister  was  greatly  damaged,  and  that  had  the 
division  then  taken  place,  the  Goverumeot  would 
certainly  have  been  in  a  minority."  % 

On  Friday — Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  had  been  delivered 
on  Monday — Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  reply.  The 
Minister  began  by  complaining,  reasonably  enough, 
that  he  had,  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  official 
business,   to   search  among   papers  and  journals   in 

■  Hftnsud,  3  S.  lixxTiJ.  637. 
t  "  Life  of  Beutinck,"  271. 
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reference  to  a  transaction  that  had  taken  place 
nineteen  years  before. 

He  then  gave  the  most  emphatic  denial  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  in  1825  announced  to  Lord  Liverpool 
a  change  in  his  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question. 
And  he  proceeded  to  give  proofs  that  he  could  not 
possibly  have  done  so.  First,  he  showed  from  Hansard 
what  his  action  and  pronouncements  on  the  Catholic 
claims  had  been  in  1825.  He  showed  that,  when  in 
February  of  that  year  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought 
forward  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  he  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.*  The  motion 
of  Burdett  having  passed  by  a  considerable  majority, 
he  proved  that  he  had  likewise  opposed  the  second 
reading;  and  he  quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from 
his  speech  on  that  occasion,  in  which,  alluding  to 
the  change  in  another  member's  opinions,  he  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  no  such  change  had  taken  place 
in  him.f 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  passed ;  and  its  third 
reading  was  again  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.     He 

♦  These  are  the  words  used  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1825,  and  quoted  by 
him  in  this  speech  of  1846  : — 

"Without  dwelling  on  the  objections  as  to  the  time  at  which 
this  motion  was  proposed,  or  its  present  expediency,  Ke  openly 
announced  his  ohjeetion  to  iU  principle.  He  should,  therefore, 
pursue  the  course  which  hitherto  he  had  uniformly  persisted  in, 
and  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the  measure/' — Hansard,  3  S. 
Ixxxrii.  694. 

t  These  were  his  words  :  "  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said  he  had  heard, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  the  avowal 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions 
upon  it    If  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  changed  his  own  opinion,  he  should 
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quoted  a  passage  from  the  speech  he  made  justifying' 
this  opposition. 

Then  he  asked : 

"After  snch  declarations  pahlicly  made  in  Pailia- 
ment,  is  it  probable  that  I  could  have  gone  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  and  informed  him  that  my  opinion  on  the 
Soman  Catholic  qaestion  had  undergone  a  change,  and 
that  I  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  concession  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ?  "•  ■ 

The  third  reading  of  the  Catholic  Bill,  notrrithetand-' 
ing  Peel's  opposition,  having  been  carried,  he  offered 
his  reedgnatioQ  to  Lord  Liverpool.  Lord  Liverpool, 
-who  was  equally  opposed  to  the  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  nrged  him  to  remain ;  and  the  Bill 
having  meantime  been  rejected  by  the  Hoose  of  Lords, 
he  consented. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  next  quoted  a  speech  antagonistic  to 
the  Catholic  claims,  which  he  had  made  in  the  House 
of  Commona— in  this  same  session  of  1825,  of  course — 
after  he  had  had  his  interview  with  Lord  Liverpool.-f 

have  been  most  ready  to  avow  It ;  but  at  he  had  not  changed  it, 
he  trusted  that  his  hon.  friends  would  give  him  the  some  credit 
for  parity  of  inotiTe  in  retaining  it,  that  he  gate  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Armagh  in  abandoning  it." — Ibid.  695. 

•  Hid. 

f  "On  that  oecasidii,  after  my  interviews  with  Lord  LiTcrpool,  I 
took  part  in  the  discimian ;  and  this  was  the  language  I  held  on  the 
26lh  of  May,  in  reference  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Brownlow  in  the 
«otirse  of  the  debate : — '  His  bon.  Friend  now  seemed  to  expect  an 
apology  from  him  fot  continuing  of  the  same  opinion.  His  hon. 
Friend  thought  it  necessary  to  call  npoa  hiln  to  explain  why  he  loo 
was  not  conrerted  by  tbe  eridencs  of  Dr.  Doyle,  telling  him  that 
the  cause  was  hollow,  that  tbe  ground  was  utterly  untenable.    Now, 
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This  speecli  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Canning  :  "  Is  it  probable/'  says  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  I 
again  ask,  that  I  shonld  have  held  that  language  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  in  the  face  of  Parlia- 
ment, if  I  had  told  Lord  Liverpool  that  my  opinion  on 
the  Catholic  question  was  changed  ?  I  imposed  no 
restrictions  of  secrecy  as  to  my  communications  with 
Lord  Liverpool.  Mr.  Canning  was  as  much  in  Lord 
Liverpool's  confidence  as  I  was — ^probably  still  more ; 
and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Canning  was  perfectly 
aware  of  what  had  passed,  namely,  that  I  had  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
office  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  found  myself 
placed.*'  * 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  went  on  to  deal  with  the  charge 
of  having  in  his  possession  a  letter  that  showed  he  had 
intimated  a  change  of  opinions  to  Lord  Liverpool  in 
1825.  He  first  observed  that  few  letters  passed  between 
them,  their  communications  being  mostly  verbal.  He 
pledged  his  honour  that  he  could  find  among  his 
papers  but  three  letters  from  Lord  Liverpool  during 
the  year  1825.     The  first  of  those  letters  pointed  to 

he  admitted  that  if  his  hon.  Friend  felt  the  ground  untenable,  that 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  abandoning  it.  He  admired  his  hon. 
'Friend^s  sincerity ;  and^  if  he  himtelf  had  felt  the  same  motivei,  he 
fvould  hare  followed  the  example  of  hU  hon,  Priendj  and  defied 
all  attache  for  so  doing.  But  he  would  beg  to  be  allowed  still  to 
oocapy  ground  which  he  did  not  feel  untenable.  He  would  beg  to 
be  allowed,  with  those  who  thought  with  himi  to  continue  of  the 
same  mindi  seeing  that  the  same  light'  had  not  broken  in  upon  them 
which  had  broken  in  upon  his  hon.  Friend.' " — Ihid,  696. 
•  Ihid,  697. 
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a  state  of  relationB  qnitd  opposite  to  that  arg^d  for 
by  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  enemies:*  the  second  tras  un- 
important; and  tlie  tliird  also  tended  to  prore  that 
Peel  bad  made  no  Bach  intimation  to  Lord  Lirerpool 
as  that  with  which  he  was  charged. 

Next,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  dealt  with  the  other  branch 
of  the  indictment  against  him.  "Though  I  made 
no  anch  commanication  as  that  supposed  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  did  I  in  1829  declare  that  I  had  made  it  ?  " 
This  charge  also  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  positively  "  denied.t 

Then,  Sir  Robert  Peel  discnssed  the  reports  containing 
the  alleged  admission,  which  had  been  qnoted  gainst 
him.  He  admitted  his  surprise  when  Ur.  Disraeli 
'  was  able  to  quote  words,  containing  snch  an  admission, 

*  "  In  Marcli,  1S2S,  I  bad  been  ia  a  minnritj  on  the  motion 
6ir  F.  Bntdctt  There  were  nrntoDn  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  him- 
self changed  bii  opinion  on  the  Bomaa  Catholic  question.  It  waa 
moct  nateris]  for  me  to  ascertain  whether  such  were  the  case  OTttot 
becante  if  Loid  IdTerpool'e  opinions  vera  changed,  and  I  mis  in  » 
minorit7  in  the  Honse  of  Commoni,  there  were  additional  reasons  for 
my  retirement  from  office.  I  received  from  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the 
lOth  of  March,  1826,  this  letter :—"  (PrlTate.)— Fife  House,  ^larch 
10th,  1SS5.— H7  dear  Peel,— I  return  the  report  of  the  Irish  Aesoda- 
tioD.  1  have  tktmjht  it  quite  neceaary,  in  eoHirguence  of  tA«  para- 
graph  i%  the  Homing  Chronicle  c/  thit  day,  to  tend  an  article  (0 
Uc  Courier,  centradietlnt  the  reportt  in  nreulafum  rejecting  anf 
thange  iit  my  leiUipieiiU  upon  the  ttema%  Catholic  guerivm. — Gvet 
sincerely  yours,  Livebfool." — Ibid.  699. 

t  "This  second  charge  against  me  is  to  the  effect,  that  in  18S9 
I  made  a  statement,  and  afterwards  garbled  the  speech  in  whick 
the  statement  is  alleged  to  baTe  been  made.  Says  the  hon. 
Oentleman  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,  'I  am  making  no  charge 
against  the  right  hon.  Oentleman ;  but  I  say  that  his  is  a  mutilated, 
a  garbled,  or,  to  use  the  softA'  language  of  this  House,  a  mutilated 
wport.'"— iWA  701.  When  Sir  Bobert  Peel  made  this  quotation 
from  the  speech  of  Hr.  Disraeli,  a  member  interrupted  bin,  ex- 
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from  the  ''Mirror  of  Parliament/'  and  his  still  greater 
surprise  when  Mr.  Disraeli  was  able  to  confirm  th& 
report  in  the  *' Mirror ''  by  a  like  report  in  the  TimeB? 

But^  then.  Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeded  to  show,  and 
proved  beyond  all  dispute,  that  these  apparently 
separate  reports  were  really  one  and  the  same.  He 
proved  that  the  ''  Mirror ''  had  no  staff  of  its  own  in 
the  House,  that  its  reports  were  made  up,  just  as  the 
reports  in  Hansard  are  nmde  up  to  a  considerable 
extent,  even  to  the  present  day,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  reports  in  the  different  daily  papers.  The  report 
In  the  "Mirror''  was  simply  a  copy,  and  not  a  con- 
firmation of  the  report  in  the  Times. 

Then  Sir  Robert  Peel  put  a  very  awkward  question 

dalming  **  corrected,"  meaning  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  used  the  word 
''ooirrected/'  and  not  "mutilated,"  as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  quoted. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  made  a  good  point,  and  was  justified  in  making 
a  good  point,  of  this  interruption.  "(An  hon.  Member,  'coTTected.'> 
Well, '  corrected/  The  variation  in  the  reports  as  to  that  expression 
only  shows  that  too  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  them; 
and  yet  twenty  years  after  the  events  have  taken  place  I  am  ta 
be  condemned  on  account  of  discrepancies  in  newspaper  reports.**^* 
Urid. 

•  "  The  hon.  Gentleman  " — Mr.  Disraeli—"  began  by  stating  that 
he  adverted  to  the  subject  with  the  deepest  pain  ....  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  came  down  on  Monday  night,  I  having  no  conception 
whatever  of  what  was  about  to  occur,  and,  professing  that  he  ap- 
proached the  subject  with  great  pain,  stated  also  that  he  had  been 
making  careful  inquiry,  and  had  found  that  there  was  an  independent 
body  of  reporters,  reporting  for  the  *  Mirror  of  Parliament,*  not  con- 
nected with  the  public  press.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  a  connection 
with  the  press  that  enables  him  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  these 
points.  I  heard  his  statement,  and  it  struck  me,  as  it  struck  others, 
that  evidence  of  concurrence  betweeJk  two  independent  and  sepa- 
rate authorities  was  strong,  if  they  bad  made  the  same  report."— 
Ibid.  702. 
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to  "iSx.  DiBneli.  "  As  yoa  have  had  the  disoretioo," 
be  B&id  to  that  gentteman,  "to  refer  to  the  report 
in  the  Tvmtx,  and  bare  informed  the  Honse  that  it 
is  coaoorrent  with  that  in  the  '  Mirror  of  Pariiament,' 
have  yoa  had  the  discretion  to  examine  other  reports 
alaof"  Then  Peel  proceeded  to  show-that  there 
were,  in  addition  to  the  TvfM6,  four  other  morning 
papers  in  London,  "with  separate  and  independent 
reports."  "There  were  fonr  other  papers:  as  yon 
hnnted  np  the  report  in  the  Timea,  I  ask  the  question, 
Did  yon  examine  the  others  1" 

And  then  he  pat  this  dilemma  to  Mr.  Disraeli : 
either  that  he  had  not  read  those  reports,  or  that, 
having  read  them,  he  kept  back  the  result ;  is  other 
words,  that  he  bad  been  gailty  of  a  piece  either  of 
redcless  carelessness  or  vile  misrepresentation.  For 
not  a  single  one  of  the  other  foar  morning  papers 
agreed  with  the  Timea  ;  not  a  single  one  contained  tho 
words  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli's  attack  was  founded  I  * 

■  Ibid.lQi3.  "Kowl  pot  this  que  Btion  to  the  bonotmble  Qentle- 
niBii, — Aa  70a  haTe  liod  the  diKretion  to  nSet  to  the  report  In  the 
Timei,  and  have  intbnued  Qie  HoBse  that  it  is  coueoneiit  irith  that 
in  the  '  UiirDi  of  Pailiament,'  hare  yon  had  the  discretion  to 
examine  other  reports  also  ?  There  were  other  morning  papen  at 
that  time,  for  which  there  were  separate  and  independent  reports ; 
'  and  M  ;on  took  the  precaution  of  lefemng  to  one,  and,  flndioK  an 
apparent  c(ntcu|Tence,  have  informed  the  House  of  that  tact,  and 
have  concluded  that  there  wag  no  necessit;  for  farther  ertdence, 
allow  me  to  aak  if  the  rame  sense  of  joatice  has  indnced  7on  to 
examine  the  other  reports  I  Did  yon  look  at  the  Teporta  In  the 
Meming  Chrotiiole,  the  Homijig  Herald,  the  MorKing  Pott,  and  the 
Morning  Jinimal  [a  paper  vfaich  was  set  np  to  destroy  the  hopes  o' 
the  inccesB of  CathoUo emancipation]?  Therewerefonr  other  papers; 
u  yon  hnnted  np  the  report  in  the  Tintet,  I  aak  the  question,  Kd  yoa 
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And,  tHeB,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeded  to  read  from 
the  reports  in  the  different  papers  named.  Not  one  of 
them,  as  he  had  asserted,  contained  the  words  upon 
which  the  whole  charge  against  him  was  based. 

Finally,  Sir  Robert  Peel  dealt  with  the  apparent 
confirmation  in  the  speech  of  Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  of  the 
report  in  the  "Mirror  of  Parliament/'  That  speech 
was  made,  in  the  first  place,  by  Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Is  it 
not  likely  that  Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  would,  in  preparing 
an  important  speech,  have  refreshed  his  memory  by 
referring  to  a  report  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech. 
"  Might  not,"  asks  Sir  Robert  Peel,  «  Sir  Edward 
KnatchbuU  have  seen  the  report  in  the  '  Mirror  of 
Parliament,'  and  drawn  his  inferences  from  that 
report  ?  "  * 

Moreover,  Sir  Robert  Peel  pointed  out  that  the 
passage  quoted  from  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  by  Mr. 
DisraeU  did  not  occur  in  the  reports  of  KnatchbuU's 
speech  in  the  report  of  thp  Times,  Morning  Herald,  or 
of  the  Morning  Journal. 

"Now,  Sir,"  said  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  conclusion,  "I  have 
gone  through,  one  by  one,  the  charges  which  have 

examine  the  others  ?  If  yon  did  not^  how  came  yoa  to  limit  jonr 
caution  and  discretion  to  the  production  of  the  only  report  that 
seemed  to  give  a  confirmation  to  yonr  charge  7  If  yoa  did  examine 
the  others,  why  did  yoa  not,  in  common  honesty,  admit  the  dis- 
crepancy they  exhibit  f  Why  did  yoa  not,  in  justice  to  me,  state 
thi^  which  is  the  fact — namely,  that  each  report  of  the  four  oilier 
nempaperif  aUmade  by  separate  and  independent  reporters,  altogether 
exclude  the  words  on  which  this  imputation  is  founded  t " 
t  Ibid.  708. 
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been  bronght  against  me Oppreeeed  ^th 

pnblic  bnainess,  I  have  bad  to  devote  two  or  three 
days  to  the  collating  and  contrasting  of  newspaper 
reports,  of  speeches  delivered  many  years  since,  for 
the  porpose  of  rebutting  charges  fomided  npon  such 
an  authority,  preferred  seventeen  years  after  the 
transactions  in  qoestion  took  place.  I  trast  I  may 
ventore  to  assert  I  have  succeeded  in  vindicating 
myself;  and  yet,  considering  the  difficulty  in  which 
I  was  placed,  how  possible  it  is  that  I  might  have 
failed  I  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  have  proved 
my  case  so  completely."* 

And  then  Sir  Eobert  Peel  devoted  a  few  words  of 
scathing  and  jnst  scorn  to  Mr.  Disraeli ; — 

"The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  his  speech  by  a 
passionate  representation  of  his  veneration  and  affec- 
tion for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  at  a  fitting 
time,  and  in  a  fitting  manner,  these  are  feelings 
which  are  to  be  held  in  respect.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
described  Mr.  Canning  as  an  eagle  \  he  spoke  of  him 
as  the  rider  of  Bucephalus.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  he  had  devoted  all  the  energies  of  all  his  intellect 
to  magnify  the  praises  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  that  he 
had  submitted  to  some  great  personal  sacrifice  on 
acconnt  of  Ma  devotion  to  Mr.  Canning.  Why,  Sir, 
if  he  had  those  feelings,  they  are  to  be  held  in  honour; 
but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  parading  those  feelings 
of  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  wounding  a  political  opponent,  he  is 
•  lUi.  708-10. 
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desecrating  feelings  which^  when  sincere^  are  entitled 
to  esteem  and  respect.  So  far  from  succeeding  in  his 
purpose  of  inflicting  a  blow  upon  me^  he  is  rallying 
around  me  public  sympathy;  and  exciting  public  in- 
dignation at  the  time  chosen  for  this  attack^  and  the 
motives  which  led  to  it/'  * 

Anybody  who  has  read  even  with  slight  attention 
this  debate  will  see  that  never  did  a  man  acquit  him- 
self more  completely  of  any  charge  than  did  Sir  Robert 
Peel  of  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck^  and  the  gentleman  who  was  not  ashamed  to 
act  as  his  squire.  So  the  House^  too^  felt.  Lord  John 
Russell  had  ^^no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating '^  his 
'' opinion  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  guilty 
of  that  which,  had  he  been  guilty  of  it,  would  have 
been  a  flagrant  offence;  and  that  he  has  completely 
justified  himself.''  f 

Lord  Morpeth  (afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle),  another 
of  the  Whig  leaders,  ''  must  do  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  justice  to  say  that  He  thought  the  case  attempted 
to  be  substantiated  against  him  (his  own  words  were 
the  best  to  employ)  had  been  'completely  shattered.*  "t 

And  Radical  members  spoke  in  a  similar  manner. 

Mr.  Hume  ''had  witnessed  with  deep  regret  the  whole 
course  of  these  attacks  on  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
particularly  the  conduct  of  the  party  in  persevering, 
notwithstanding  the  triumphant  answer  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.''  § 

•  lh\d.  710-11.  X  Ilfid.  761. 

t  Ibid.  734.  §  Ibid,  760. 
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Mr.  Boebnok  "  asaured  the  right  hon.  Baronet)  thftt 
altbongh  he  might  have  felt  pain  that  an;  noble  Lord 
shoold  have  made  snoh  a  charge,  his  answer  had  been 
triomphant ;  but  it  waa  onnecessary."  * 

Even  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  Is  compelled  to  write, 
"  There  never  was  a  more  snccessfnl  explanation."  f 

Yet  will  it  ba  believed  that  Lord  Geoi^  Bentinok 
had  the  indeceuc;-~Mr.  Disraeli  calls  it  "oonrage"t — 
to  stand  ap  and  repeat  his  vile  and  nnfonnded  charges. 
This  is  the  man  who  talked  abont  maintaining  "the 
chastity  of  his  hononr  " ! 

However,  the  storm  of  unreason,  prejudice,  and  mean 
passions,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  helped  to  raise,  over- 
whelmed Sir  Bobert  Peel.  The  division  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  took  place  on  Thorsda;, 
June  25,  when  219  voted  for,  and  292  against  the  Bill. 
The  Ministry  were,  therefore,  defeated  by  a  majorilry  . 
of  73.  §     On  the  following  Monday  they  resigned. 

•  Ihid.  730. 

t  "  Life  of  Bentinck,"  379, 

t  Ibid. 

g  For  the  BmnBement  of  Uie  leader — perhaps  it  may  create  aome 
other  feeling^Mr.  Diaioeli's  descriptioa  of  this  celebrated  divi^oa 
is  appended ; — 

"At  lengtb,  about  balf-palt  one  o'clodk,  the  galleries  were 
cleared,  the  dirision  called,  and  the  question  put.  In  almost  all 
preriouadiTisioQBwbere  tbefatet^aQoremineiitliad  been  depending, 
the  vote  of  every  member  with  acarcelj  an  exception  hod  been  anti. 
dpated :  that  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
direction  which  members  took  as  they  left  their  seats  was  anzionBly 
watched.  Uore  than  a  hnndred  Protectioniit  members  followed  the 
minister ;  more  than  eighty  ^voided  the  division,  a  few  of  these,  how- 
ever, had'paired;  nearly  the  same  numbei  followed  Lord  Geo^e 
Bentinck.    Bat  it  was  not  merely  their  muubers  that  attracted  the 
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I  have  now  finislied  my  account  of  the  relations  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 

I  have  had  to  deal  with  two  different  periods,  the 
period  when  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  peace,  and  the  period 
when  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  war  with  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

I  have  shown  that  as  long  as  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
anything  to  hope  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  poured 
upon  him  the  most  abject  flattery;  that  whether 
writing  in  newspapers  or  in  works  of  fiction,  whether 
speaking  on  the  hustings  or  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  never  tired  of  sounding  the  praises  of 
Peel,  and  professing  his  own  devotion  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
when  he  had  lost  all  hope  from  Peel,  was  as  lavish  in 
abuse  as  he  had  been  formerly  in  praise.     In  the 

anxious  observation  of  the  treasury  bench  as  the  Protectionists  passed 
in  defile  before  the  minister  to  the  hostile  lobby.  It  was  impossible 
that  he  could  have  marked  them  without  emotion  :  the  flower  of  that 
great  party  which  had  been  so  proud  to  follow  one  who  had  been  so 
proud  to  lead  them.  They  were  men  to  gain  whose  hearts  and 
the  hearts  of  their  fathers  had  been  the  aim  and  exultation  of  his 
life.  They  had  extended  to  him  an  unlimited  confidence  and  an 
admiration  without  stint.  They  stood  by  him  in  the  darkest  hour, 
and  had  borne  him  from  the  depths  of  political  despair  to  the  proudest 
of  living  positions.  Right  or  wrong,  they  were  men  of  honour,  breed- 
ing, and  refinement,  high  and  generous  character,  great  weight  and 
station  in  the  country,  which  they  had  ever  placed  at  his  disposal. 
They  had  been  not  only  his  followers  but  his  friends ;  had  joined  in 
the  same  pastimes,  drank  from  the  same  cup,  and  in  the  pleasantness 
of  private  life  had  often  forgotten  together  the  cares  and  strife  of 
politics.  He  must  have  felt  something  of  this,  while  the  Manners,  the 
Somersets,  tlie  Bentincks,  the  Lowthers,  and  the  Lennoxes,  passed 
before  him.  And  those  country  gentlemen,  'those  gentlemen  of 
England,'  of  whom,  but  five  years  ago,  the  very  same  building  was 
ringing  with  his  pride  of  being  the  leader — if  his  heart  were  hardened 
to  Sir  Charles  Borrell,  Sir  William  JolMe,  Sir  Charles  Enightley,  Sir 
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session  just  described  we  liave  seen  tbis  system  of 
attack  reacluDg  its  climax  and  receiving  its  reward. 
The  reader  has  now  all  the  material  complete  for 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the 
opposition  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  which  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  led.  I  believe  I  am  justi' 
fied  in  saying  that  never  was  any  opposition  to  any 
minister  conducted  with  less  ecmple.  I  have  shown, 
I  tbink,  that  no  trick  was  deemed  too  low  for  use, 
that  personal  vituperation  was  employed  to  an  extent 
that  nothing  coold  justify,  and  that  vile  charges  were 
made  against  the  miniater  without  any  foundation,  and 
urged  without  any  decency, 

And,  again,  I  ask  the  reader  not  to   foi^t   the 
great  central  fact  of  tbis  controversy :  that  Sir  Robert 

John  Trollope,  Sir  Edward  KcirisoD,  Bir  John  TjireU,  be  snrelj  must 
have  had  a  pang  when  hia  eye  rested  on  Bir  John  Tarde  Buller,  his 
choice  and  pattern  coontiy  gentleman,  whom  he  had  bimsclf  selected 
and  invited  but  eix  yeatB  bacic  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  whig  Government,  in  order,  i^ainet  the  feeling  of  the  court,  to 
install  Sir  fiobert  Peet  in  their  stead.  They  trooped  on :  all  the  men 
of  metal  and  lai^e-acred  squires,  whose  spirit  he  had  so  often  quick- 
ened  and  whose  counsel  hs  had  so  often  solicited  in  his  fine  con- 
servative speeches  in  Whitehall  Qardena ;  Hr.  Bankee,  with  a  Parlia- 
mentary name  of  two  centDries,  and  Ur.  Christopher  from  that  broad 
Lincolnshire  which  protection  bad  creat«d ;  and  the  Uileeea  and 
Henlcys  were  there ;  and  tbe  Dnncombes,  the  Liddells,  and  the  Torkes ; 
and  Devon  bod  sent  there  the  stoat  heart  of  Mr.  Buck— and  Wiltahirei 
the  pleasant  presence  of  Walter  Long.  Mr.  Newdegate  was  there 
whom  Bir  Bobert  had  himself  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the 
electors  of  Warwickshire,  be  one  ot  whom  he  had  the  highest  hopes ; 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  was  there,  who  also,  through  Sir  Robert's 
selection,  had  seconded  the  assault  upon  the  Whigs,  led  on  by  Sir  John 
Bnllex.  But  the  list  is  too  long  j  or  good  namee  remain  behind." — 
I^t  <lf  Bentinek,  39B— 30D, 
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Fed  endured  all  these  attacks  in  a  right  canse. 
Events^  as  everybody  now  knows^  have  realized  liis 
predictions.  A  potato  blight  Aid,  occur  in  Ireland; 
thousands  3/id  die  of  starvation ;  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  Aoa  made  enormous  additions  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  English  people.* 

Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  I  have  proved, 
on  the  evidence  of  &cts^  and  of,  I  believe,  unanswer- 
able arguments, — also  on  the  evidence  of  rivals, — 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  justified  in  conferring  this 
great  blessing  of  Free  Trade  on  the  country. ' 

And,  therefore,  I  say  in  all  this  controversy,  justice, 
truth,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  were  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel;  and  injustice,  falsehood, 
and  the  greed  of  the  few  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Disraeli. 

Let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  the  fact  that,  in  a 

*  The  full  wickedness  of  Mr.  Disraeli^s  conduct  in  opposing  Free 
Trade  cannot  be  properly  realised  without  endeavouring  to  recall  the 
state  of  terrible  distress  to  which  Protection  had  reduced  this  country 
in  the  years  preceding  1846.  I  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  subject ; 
but  the  reader  will  find  full  details  upon  it  in  Mr.  Ashworth's 
interesting  volume,  ''Cobden  and  the  League.*'  I  extract  a  sta^^- 
ment  or  two  from  the  speeches  quoted  in  that  book.  Accordiiif  ta 
Mr.  Edward  Akroyd,  the  number  of  persons  seeking  outdoor  relief 
in.  Halifax  had  increased  between  the  years  1838  and  1842  hy  XZ^pcr 
emU,  (89.)  In  the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Bolton,  according  to  Mr. 
Henry  Ashworth,  speaking  in  1842,  out  of  90^000  perwntt  13,000  rcerc^ 
reeeiting  parish  relief,  (90.)  In  Leeds,  according  to  Mr.  Bright^ 
there  were  in  1843i  40,000  persons  subsisting  on  charity;  and  in 
Sheffield,  no  less  than  12,000  paupers.  (227.)  It  was  to  maintain  this 
condition  of  things  that  Mr.  Disraeli  attacked  Peel :  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  enemy  of  the  Minister  and  the  friend  of  the  starva- 
tion of  the  English  people.  Is  that  the  reason  the  English  people: 
admire  him? 
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personBl  aensej  Sir  Bobert  Peel  for  the  momect 
failed,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  for  the  moment  aiicceedad.' 
Let  not  oar  jnd^ent  be  warped  b;  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Diaradi  helped  to  break  up  a  great  party,  and 
to  orerUirow  an  aJl-powerfol  minister;  nor  by  the 
&ct  that  he  played  a  great  game  with  great  skill. 

Mr.  Diaraeli  did  play  for  high  stakes :  and  ]\£r. 
Distaeli  played  well.  Bat  I  have  ahown  the  motiTea 
with  which  he  entered  on  the  game.  The  sablimi^ 
of  the  Btakea  cannot  exalt  the  meaimesB  of  his 
passiom. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

i^BOTECTIOKIST  LEADEB. 

The  fall  of  Peel  produced  a  carious  state  of  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Protectionists,  considering 
themselves  as  supporters  of  the  existing  Whig  Ministry, 
sat  on  the  Liberal  benches ;  and  the  Conservative 
Opposition  consisted  solely  of  those  members  who  had 
supported  Peel  in  abolishing  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
position  of  the  Ministry  was  thus  a  strange  one.  The 
Conservatives,  if  they  could  act  together,  still,  of  course, 
formed  an  overwhelming  majority;  and  therefore  the 
existence  of  the  Ministry  was  wholly  dependent  on  the 
continuance  of  the  split  Ijetween  the  Protectionists  and 
the  Peelites. 

Lord  John  Bussell  was  not  long  in  proposing  a 
measure  which  put  the  disposition  of  the  House  to  the 
test  He  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  protection  given 
to  the  sugar  grown  in  the  British  colonies  over  that 
grown  in  other  coimtries.  Lord  George  Bentinck  at 
once  led  the  opposition  to  the  measure,  and  he  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Disraeli  Bentinck  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  proposed  reduction 
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would  give  an  nnfair  advantage  to  foreign  and  Blavo- 
grown  sngor  over  sugar  cultivated  by  free  labour  in 
British  possessions.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  strongly 
supported  the  Gorerament,  and  on  a  division  Lord 
George  Bentinck's  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
nugority  of  265  to  135  votes. 

This  defeat,  however,  is  to  some  extent  to  be  regarded 
as  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Disraeli.  There  was  a  danger  that 
a  party,  which  the  hate  of  Peel  had  combined,  might 
melt  away  when  the  object  of  that  hate  bad  ceased  to 
hold  high  place.  Members  of  a  party  have  a  wonderful 
readiness  to  forget  in  the  cold  shade  of  opposition  the 
offences  of  their  leaders  when  in  office.  The  desire  to 
get  back  again  to  power,  and  its  rewards,  overcomes 
personal  grievances  and  private  feelings  ;  and  thus  a 
leader,  whom  his  party  has  expelled  from  oiRce,  by  that 
very  fact  sometimes  regains  its  allegiance. 

The  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  former  relations 
between  Peel  and  his  Protectionist  followers  was,  how- 
ever, the  great  thing  against  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  to 
guard.  The  restoration  of  Peel  to  Conservative  confi- 
dence meant  the  eternal  relegation  of  himself  to  that 
dreary  parliamentary  Limbo  of  clever  speakers  who 
never  reached  office.  The  proposal  of  an  amendment 
by  Lord  George  Bentinck  to  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill,  ^ 
and  the  support  of  the  Ministerial  measure  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  widened  the  split  between  the  Protectionists 
and  their  late  chief,  formed  the  Protectioniata  into  a 
distinct  party  with  distinct  principlesj  and  confirmed 
Mr.  Disraeli's  position  as  a  parliamentaiy  leader. 
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lliere  is  nothing  forttier  in  his  conduct  daring  the 
remainder  of  the  session  of  1846  which  calls  for  par- 
ticular comment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1847^  another  and 
a  stiU  more  advantageons  change  to  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
made  in  the  position  of  the  Protectionist  party.  As  I 
have  said,  the  Protectionists  had  sat  on  the  Liberal 
benches  dnring  the  last  months  of  1846.  It  had,  how- 
ever, according  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,*  been  represented 
to  them  that  this  arrangement  caused  considerable 
inconvenience.  The  Protectionists  were  so  numerous 
that  they  crowded  out  the  Liberal  members  from  the 
Liberal  benches,  and  thus  much  confusion  arose.  ^'  This 
led,"  writes  Lord  Beaconsfield,t  "to  some  conversation 
between  the  Treasury  bench  and  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
more  convenient  that  on  the  meeting  of  the  House  in 
1847,  he  should  take  tlie  seat  usually  occupied  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  that  his  £riends  should 
fill  the  benches  generally  allotted  to  an  adverse  party." 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  it  will  be  observed,  speaks  of  the 
matter  in  a  rather  easy  tone ;  but  this  incident  was^ 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  his  whole 
career.  The  Protectionists,  from  being  a  mere  parlia- 
mentary section,  was  transformed  into  the  Conservative 
Opposition ;  and  the  change  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  position 
was  correspondingly  great  Sitting  now  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  he  was  established  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  second  great  political  party,  and  registered  a 

•  «  UfB  of  Bentmck,"  871-2.  +  /Wi. 
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oertain  title  to  take  his  eeat  in  due  time  on  the  Treasury 
bench  opposite.  He  'became  a  Cabinet  Minister  tn  p0tfo. 
It  is  singular  to  remark  how  fortooe  has  favonred  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  so  many  ways  above  odier  men.  Here, 
by  a  strange  and  unprecedented  combination  of  circmn- 
stances,  he  was  placed  ili  a  position  withont  any  of  the 
preliminaries  tfarongh  which  nearly  every  otlier  English 
statesman  of  the  old  or  the  modern  time  has  had  to 
pass.  He  sat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  eis  the 
leader  of  a  party,  and  was  an  heir  to  high  office  before 
be  bad  filled  oven  ibe  most  subordinate  governmental 
situation. 

The  attitude  of  the  Protectiomsta  to  the  G-ovemment 
dnring  the  sessioD  of  1847,  conUoued  to  be  that  of 
friendly  but  dose  critica.  There  was  one  occasion, 
however,  on  which  they  came  into  open  collision,  and 
it  appeared  qnite  possible  that  Lord  George  Bentinck 
and  bis  Heatenant  would  be  called  upon  to  assume  the 
reins  of  (Jovermnent.  Tl^  chief  topic  of  discussion 
dnring  the  session  was  the  fearful  distress  in  Ireland, 
and  the  means  which  the  Ministry  had  taken  to  relieve 
it.  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinck  met  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  by  a  counter-«cheme.  His  proposal  was 
that  the  State  should  lend  £16,000,000  for  the  constmo- 
tion  of  Irish  railways.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the 
Bill  was  allowed  to  be  read  a  first  time  ;  but  when  the 
moment  came  for  the  second  stage  to  be  taken.  Lord 
iiAm  Bnssell  declared  that  the  carriage  of  the  measure 
would  involve  the  resignation  of  the  Government.  The 
Protectionist  leader,  amid  some  professions  of  reluctance. 
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real  or  feigned,  accepted  the  challenge ;  declared  he 
was  ^^  not  appalled "  by  the  difficulties  of  the  position 
of  a  Minister ;  and  that  he  and  his  friends  would  ^'  not 
shrink  from  any  responsibility  which,  unsought,  may 
be  forced  upon  us.'?  * 

The  debate  lasted  for  three  nights,  during  one  of  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  long  speech  in  defence  of  the  pro- 
posal of  his  chief.  Ultimately,  the  Bill  being  opposed 
both  by  the  Peelites,  by  the  Liberals  in  a  body,  and  by  a 
portion  of  the  Protectionists,  was  rejected  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  832  to  118  votes. 

This  defeat  was  not  lost  on  Bentinck  and  his  adviser ; 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  session  they  avoided  any 
direct  test  of  strength  with  the  Government.  It  was 
evident  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  Protec- 
tionists. 

The  Protectionist  chiefs  took  up  a  somewhat  strange 
attitude  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  GovemmcDt. 
These  were  the  days  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  which 
resulted  in  the  hapless  reign  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  her 
final  expulsion  from  the  throne.  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  vehemently 
opposed  this  infamous  act  of  Machiavellian  traffic ;  and 
his  conduct  received  the  censure  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  They  were  quite  unable 
to  see  that  those  marriages  were  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht;  that  they  in  any  way  concerned 
England ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  went  even  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press surprise  iliat  Lord  Palmerston  had  not  sent  a  con- 

•  «  Life  of  Bentinck,"  389. 
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gntolatory  letter  on  the  anion  of  Isabella  and  Francis 
de  Assisi  1  * 

The  conduct  of  Bentinck  and  Hr.  Bistaeli  waa  eren 
more  cnrions  on  the  qneBtion  of  Cracow.  Bj  one  of 
Uie  articles  in  tJie  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Cracow  had  been 
guaranteed  independence.  In  November  of  1846, 
however,  the  three  Powers,  which  had  been  parties  to 
the  original  partition  of  Poland,  agreed  to  destroy  this 
hist  renmant  of  Polish  independence ;  and  Austria,  with 
the  ctmsent  of  Bussia  and  Pmssia,  annexed  Cracow, 
,  Lord  Pahneiston  sererelj  blamed  the  transaction,  and 
entered  a  protest  against  it ;  the  snbject  was  mentioned 
in  the  Qneen's  Speech  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1847, 
Mr.  Home  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  the  three  Powers. 

The  action  of  the  Ministry  was  bo  plainly  justified 
by  the  &ct3  that  it  received  Uie  hearty  support  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel.t  The  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Sandon,t  one  of  Peel's  colleagues 
in  the  late  Ministry  ;  and  so  staunch  a  Conservative  as 
Lord  Mabon  spoke  strongly  in  favonr  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary's  action.  §  Tk&sa  very  circumstances  were 
probably  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
persaade  Bentinck  to  oppose  Lord  Palmerston.  It  was 
part  of  the  general  plan  of  keeping  the  ProtfiCtionist^,  a» 
a  party,  separate  from  all  others,  and  especially  from 
Sir  Bobert  Peel. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  many  debates  which 

■  See  Hamuli,  lixiix.  107  and  160-61.  t  ibid.  1G7, 

■f  Annual  Register,  ImtJr.  172.  g  Md.  170. 
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took  place  on  economical  subjects.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  all  the  discussions  on  those  matters  Lord  George 
Bentinck  re-echoed  the  most  ignorant  and  most  popular 
fallacies.  He  denounced  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law, 
at  one  moment,  because  it  lowered  the  price  of  corn,  and 
80  defrauded  the  English  farmer  ;  and  in  the  very  next 
breath  he  found  fault  with  this  same  measure  because  it 
made  wheat  dear  in  Ireland.*  He  reflected  the  preju- 
dice of  our  grandmothers  against  what  used  to  be  called 
^^  engrossers,  and  regraters,  and  forestallers/'  and  almost 
suggested  that  they  should  be  hanged  ;t  and,  al- 
together, spoke  in  all  the  self-sufliciency  of  Cimmerian 
ignorance.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  yeoman  service 
Mr.  Disraeli  performs  to  his  dullard  chief.  He  utters — 
the  feeling  soul,  who  wanted  to  keep  up  a  starration 
law — the  old  cant  as  to  the  heartlessness  of  political 
economy,  much  as  though  one  were  to  tax  astronomy 
with  callousness  ;  and  he  declares  that  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  govern  states  in  accordance 
with  principle.  % 

*  Hansard,  Izzzix.  246—250. 
t  VncL,  247. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  rhetoric,  I  gire  the  following 
passage.  ''The  hon.  member  for  North  Lancashire,"  said  Mr. 
Disraeli,  "  seems  annoyed  that  my  noble  friend  should  have  expressed 
a  feeling  adverse  to  f orestallers  and  regraters,  and  talks  of  such  a 
feeling  being  a  feeling  that  existed  in  barbarous  days.  It  is  very 
trae  that  it  was  600  years  ago  that  statutes  against  forestallers  and 
regraters  were  passed.  But  what  does  that  prove,  when  you  hear 
expressions  adverse  to  those  clauses  at  this  moment,  but  that  there  is 
%  irtrong  national  feeling  opposed  to  that  system  ?  And  I  tell  this  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  all  his  philosophy  will  not  be  successful 
when  opposed  to  the  national  conviction  t" — ^Hansard,  3  S.  Izxziz. 
259.     As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  wit  which  sometimes  proves 
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Parliament  ma  diasolved  in  July,  and  Mr.  Bisraeli 
once  again  aoo^it  a  new  constihiency.  He  left 
Shrewsbury,  and  stood  for  Bnckinghainabire.  It  i» 
not  bard  to  understand  why  lie  ehonld  bare  Bought  the 
repreeentation  of  tbie  latter  constitaency.  He  bad 
passed  a  considerable  portion  of  Ms  youth  in  that 
oonnty,  at  bis  iather'a  honse  at  Bradenham.  It  was  in 
a  Backingbamsbire  town  that  be  made  his  first  attempts 
to  get  into  Parliameat.  In  hia  character  of  farmers' 
friend,  too,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  that  he  should 
represent  a  connly  conatitaen(^.  And,  finally,  Back- 
inghamshire  had  associations  with  great  statesmen  of  the 
past,  which  might  be  tamed  in  some  way  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  Mr.  DisraeH.  Indeed,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  be  did  not  fail  in  his  election  speeches  to 
couple  bis  name  with  that  of  Bnrke,  who  had  lived 
at  Beaconsfield,  and  of  Hampden,  who  had  represented 
the  county.  The  address  to  the  Backingbamsbire 
electors  is  characteristic  enough.  One  of  the  chief 
dogmas  in  the  creed  he  professes  it  is  not  particularly 
easy  to  understand ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  good 

eSecttve  in  the  Hoiue  of  Commons,  I  append  this  other  passage  in 
the  same  apeech.  "I,  for  mj  part,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "am  con- 
Tinced  that  the  hon.  Qentlemau  himself  is  not  a  f oreatoUer.  I  feel 
persuaded  the  hon.  Oentleman  is  not  a  regratcr.  I  am  aore  the  hoa. 
Qentleman  is  not  •  Tegrater.  I  am  anre  the  hon.  Qeutlemaa  is  not  a 
great  capitalist  who  has  iuTested  his  capital  in  com.  Bat  I  tell  the 
hoD.  GentJemau  this,  if  those  sentiments  had  been  expressed  bj  one  in 
each  a  dtnation,  the  speech  wonld  not  have  been  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  EDglutd.  JJid  when  Uie  r^ht  hour  arriTM,  be  will  find 
that  his  prineiples  of  political  economy  will  be  sabiected  to  a  kind  of 
criiicinn  he  will  not  find  witlun  the  walls  of  this  House." — Und. 
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specimen  of  the  system  of  giving  somiding  and  at  the 
same  time  imintelliglble  watchwords,  which  he  has  so 
studiously  adopted  in  leading  his  party.  ^^In  that 
great  struggle,"  he  says,  "between  popular  principles 
and  Uberal  opinions,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  our 
age,  I  hope  ever  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
people  and  of  the  institutions  of  England."  I  have  read 
with  some  care  the  many  speeches  in  which  h*  further 
developed  this  new  political  dogma,  and  am  still  puzzled 
as  much  as  ever  to  know  what  it  means. 

But  the  really  important  point  in  this  election  is  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  Protection.  Whether  he 
ever  really  believed  in  that  doctrine  or  not,  he  may  be 
credited  with  sufficient  sense  to  see  that,  if  abolished, 
it  could  never  be  restored.  He  knew,  of  course,  that 
the  people  having  once  got  the  taste  of  cheap  bread, 
would  rise  in  rebellion  rather  than  again  allow  its  prico 
to  be  artificially  raised  by  protective  laws.  The  diffi- 
cult problem  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had,  therefore,  to  solve 
was,  to  keep  up  his  appearance  of  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  a  return  to  Protection,  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  pave  the  way  for  abandoning  Protection. 
This  is  the  game  which  he  plays  for  the  next  few  years, 
and  I  think  the  reader  will  not  be  wholly  unamused  in 
watching  the  skill,  the  audacity,  and  the  unscrupulous- 
ness  with  which  he  played  it. 

The  first  move  was  made  at  this  Bucks  election,  and 
it  took  the  form  of  deprecating  any  immediate  attempt 
to  reverse  the  Free  Trade  legislation  of  1846.  Remind- 
ing the  electors  in  his  address,  he  says,  "  during  the 
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tecent  asBanlt  on  the  protective  system  "  he  had  offered 
^'  a  fiiithfiil  thoagh  fmitiess  opposition  to  that  project." 
He  went  on,  however,  to  add  that  he  was  not  "one 
of  those  who  woold  counsel,  or  who  wonld  abet,  any 
attempt  &ctioasly  and  forcibly  to  repeal  the  measores 
of  1846."* 

This  thesis,  that  an  immediate  retnm  to  Protection 
was  impossible,  he  enlarged  on  during  his  many  election 
addresses ;  taking  care,  however,  be  it  remarked,  to 
hold  ont  at  the  same  time  the  hope  that  what  was  im- 
possible for  the  moment,  woald  be  possible  by-and-by.f 

It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  dishonesty  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  action.  The  barm  he  did  by  keeping  alive 
these  hopes  which  he  knew  to  be  false  is  incalculable.  It 
induced  lethargy  in  both  the  landlord  and  flie  tenant, 

*  BwAt  Strald,  Haj  29,  1847.  ThU  addiera  ia  aigoei  tiinpl; 
"  Diaraeli."  It  ia  posaibls  that  the  "  B."  is  omitted  bj  a  pHnt«i'a 
eiTor,  tbongh  this  Is  not  veiy  llkel;.  ETeninMstortf-tbirdjeiir.Biid 
in  his  high  politiotl  podtioi],  lie  hod  not  giren  np  tbe  BQI7  afiectation 
ol  his  youth  with  regard  to  his  name.  This  is  a  small  matter, 
certainly,  but  In  these  triflea,  we  know,  tbe  leal  cbaiacter  of  the  mas 
is  often  poitrajed. 

t  Thna,  in  one  of  bis  speeches,  be  described  Free  Trade  as  "m 
lesolation  of  Parliament ;"  "  and,"  he  proceeded, "  we  moat  see  the 
experiment  taixXj  tried."  "  You  are,"  he  aaja  to  the  electora, "  in  the 
position  of  a  man  who  has  made  an  improvident  marriage.  Ton  have 
become  nnited  to  Free  Trade,  and  nothing  can  divorce  ;on  except  70a 
can  prove  tbe  charmer  has  been  false.  .  .  .  Ton  have  became  united 
to  a  falae  dnenna,  and  Ton  mnat  take  the  consequences  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence I  ventnie  to  predict  wiU  be,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  a  fair,  full,  and  ample  trial  ot  this  great  measure,  mil  bo  driren 
to  repeal  it  from  absolute  necessity,  though  at  tJie  termination  of 
moch  national  snSering ;  bat  then  that  suffering  wiU  be  compensated 
for  by  the  bittemesa  and  profundity  ot  national  penitence." — Bvekt 
S»nld,  June  M  1S4T. 
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and  ihroughont  the  entire  community  it  kept  up  a 
dangerous  feeling  of  uncertainty.  Equally  immoral  was 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Disraeli  when  viewed  in  its  effects 
upon  the  position  of  parties.  If  the  hope  of  a  return  to 
Protection  were  abandoned,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  estrangement  between  Peel  and  the  main  body  of 
his  former  followers  should  still  be  kept  up  :  this  deter- 
mination to  reverse  the  legislation  of  '46  was  the  single 
point  upon  which  he  and  they  differed.  But  if  this  hope 
of  restoring  Protection  were  illusory,  then  a  party  was 
allowed  to  exist  which  had  no  basis,  and  those  who 
continued  its  leaders,  professing  to  beUeve  this  basis 
firm,  were  guilty  of  the  worst  of  false  pretences.  I  call 
attention  to  the  point  here,  because  it  will  be  found  of 
considerable  importance  in  studying  some  subsequent 
phases  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  political  career  as  a  Pro- 
tectionist leader.* 

The  result  of  the  election  was  that,  the  other  candi- 
dates having  withdrawn,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Du  Prd,  and 
Mr.  Cavendish  were  returned  without  opposition. 

*  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  this  election  are  Mr.  Disraeli's 
personal  encoonterB  with  some  of  his  opponents.  One  of  the  rival 
candidates  was  a  member  of  the  CaTendish  family,  and  the  services 
this  family  had  rendered*  to  the  Liberal  cause  were  adduced  as  a 
reason  for  supporting  Mr.  Carendish.  Thus  Mr.  Disraeli  replies  to 
this  argument :  "  I  am  not  disposed  for  a  moment  to  admit  that  my 
pedigree  is  not  as  good  and  even  superior  to  that  of  the  Cavendishes ; 
but  as  he  and  his  representative  have  chosen  to  narrow  the  question 
to  that  issue  I  accept  the  ground  on  which  he  is  prepared  to  fight. 
Let  him  pride  himself  on  his  blood;  I  have  confidence  in  my  brains — 
(loud  cheem  and  laughter) — and  I  am  not  alarmed  as  to  the  result. 
This  I  can  teU  the  rilent  candidate  and  his  too  loquacious  champions, 
that  if  he  appeals  to  ancestry,  I  have  a  father,  more  than  eighty  years 
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There  was  some,  but  not  a  veiy  great,  change  in  the 
position  of  partiea  in  the  new  Parliament  The  Pro- 
teotionista  "  maintained  their  nambers,  thongh  they  did 
not  increase  them ; "  *  tlie  Peelites  and  the  Badicals 
wete  somewhat  diminished  ;  the  Whigs  alone  had  added 
to  their  ranks,  f  Daring  the  recess  there  had  occttrred 
one  of  those  panics  which  periodically  overwhelm  the 
English  money  market.  In  the  month'  of  September 
alone  fifteen  large  London  booses  stopped  payment, 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  a  partner 
in  one  of  these  firms.  Important  honses  in  the  pro- 
vincial dties  were  obliged  to  snhmit  to  the  same  fate, 
and  OD  the  1st  October  the  interest  on  money  was  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent.^  The  Ministers,  in  conse- 
qnence,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  usual  remedy  in 
these  cases — they  anthonsed  the  suspension  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844.     As  a  resnlt  of  this  permission  to 

of  age,  who  ia  a  freeholder  of  the  cooot^  of  Buckingham,  and  who 
intenda  to  lecoid  his  vote  for  his  ion  when  the  day  of  elactioii 
arrives."— AiKii  Bmii,  Jnne  26,  ISIT.  And  here  is  another  pMMge 
which  sbowi  how  high  his  hopes  had  become  at  this  time :  he  is 
answering  the  chaise  that  he  ii  the  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  BncUng- 
ham.  "  Tbia  is  t,  position  where  a  candidate  is  allowed  to  apeak  of 
iumaelf ;  .  .  ,  .  and  I  eay  it  would  be  totally  impoadble  that  I 
ahoold  fulfil  the  career  to  which  I  hope  I  am  destined,  if  tiie  opinion 
of  any  indiridnal  is  to  influence  my  conduct.  I  would  much  sooner 
lemaio  the  TepreaentatiTe  of  those  honest  burgesses  who  first  sent  me 
to  Parliament,  .  ...  if  I  ntre  not  matter  nf  my  cnv%  carter,  attd  if 
t  ootilS  net  Uad  iiuttad  ef  filliming." — IMd.  Bo  it  lematked  that  ' 
these  wotda  were  uttered  wMle  Bentincfc  was  still  alive,  and  still 
the  nominal  leader  ol  the  Opposition.  Were  tffey  not  meant  to  tell 
Bentinck  that  Hr.  Diaraeli  was  not  to  be  second  to  him  or  any  other 
mait  I  Did  Mr.  Disraeli  contemplate  an  intrigue  againat  his  nonuHal 
chieft 

•  "Idfe  d  Bendnck,"  442.  1 1^-  t  ^^-  **^- 
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infringe  the  law,  they  were  obliged  to  summon  Par- 
liament in  November.  Mr.  Disraeli  took,  in  the  session 
commenced  at  that  date,  perhaps  a  more  important  part 
than  he  had  hitherto  played  in  Parliament  From  a 
mere  guerilla  warrior,  distinguished  only  by  bitter  per- 
sonal attacks,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  exponent 
of  the  principles  of  a  party ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  too,  that 
he  ventured  t6  make  some  claims,  though  in  a  very 
cautious  and  timorous  fashion,  to  being  so  considered. 

Scarcely  had  the  session  begun  when  he  had  the  very 
difficult  but  to  him  not  unusual  task  of  reconciling  two 
diametrically  opposite  votes  on  practically  the  same 
question.  Among  the  first  measures  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Russell  was  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland, 
which  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  memorable 
Bill  brought  in  on  the  same  subject  in  1846  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  reader  has  not  forgotten  that  it  was 
by  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Protectionists  against  the 
Coercion  Bill  of  1846  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  driven 
from  office.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell.  He  attempted  to 
justify  the  inconsistency,  but  his  reasons  were  so 
flimsy  as  not  to  justify  my  wasting  time  in  examining 
them.* 

At  this  point,  I  have  to  stop  to  notice  an  episode 
which  would  have  made  havoc  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  poli- 
tical fortunes,  if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  man — 
ordinary,  in  the  sense  of  having  the  usual  allowance 
of  independence  and  delicacy  of  feeling.     Untroubled^ 

*  See  Hansard,  3  S.  zct.  356—368. 
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howoTer,  by  tiiese  ireakiiesses,  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  will  b« 
seen,  tarned  tihis  episode  to  his  own  great  advantaga 

Among  tlie  represenUtJTee  who  had  been  returned 
at  the  General  Election  for  the  city  of  London,  was 
Baron  Bothschild.  Up  to  this  time,  the  oath  which 
members  of  Parliament  were  obliged  to  take  contained 
the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  and  the 
point  in  dispute  was  whether  Baron  Rothschild  should 
be  admitted  without  being  compelled  to  subscribe  to 
this  form  of  oath.  On  the  l€th  December,  Lord  John 
Knssell  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  by  pro- 
posing a  resolution  removing  the  disabilities  of  the 
Jews.  This  action  threw  the  Protectionist  party  into 
a  state  of  utter  confusion.  The  vast  bulk,  being  natu- 
rally enough  as  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  in  religious, 
as  they  were  stupid  in  commercial  questions,  denounced 
the  proposed  reform  with  all  the  bitterness  and  rancour 
which  religions  fanaticism  can  so  abundantly  beget.  I 
have  not  space  here  to  quote  the  flowers  of  eloquence, 
at  once  ludicrous  and  blasphemous,  with  which  the 
Inglises,  the  Ashleys,  and  the  Newdegates  graced  their 
opposition  to  Lord  John's  resolution.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  question  was  evidently  one  upon  which  the 
Tory  Ramp  would  accept  no  compromise. 

It  would  be  interesting  indeed  if  we  coald  by  some 
process  obtain  an  accurate  photograph  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
feelings  while,  sitting  as  the  leader  of  these  men,  he 
listened  to  the  words  of  contnmely  and  imbecile  bigotry 
with  which  they  spoke  of  his  race.  His  disposition 
was  not  a  very  tender  or  generous  one,  to  begin  with  ; 
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for  no  man  of  iender  or  generous  nature  conld  bave 
written  "  Vivian  Grey  "  in  his  twenty-first  year.  But 
whatever  small  remnant  there  may  have  been  left  of 
softness  in  his  character,  these  insults  and  this  folly 
would  have  annihilated.  We  do  not  admire  Lord 
Beaconsfield  because  he  has  sacrificed  every  principle 
of  honesiy,  of  honour^  of  fair-dealing,  to  gratify  his 
ambition  as  a  man,  and  his  hate  as  a  Jew ;  but,  almost 
more  contemptible  is  the  conduct  of  those  men  who, 
hating  and  persecuting  his  race  to  the  very  last 
moment,  were  yet  mean-spirited  enough  to  accept  his 
leadership.  Another  reflection  that  naturally  suggests 
itself  to  one's  mind  in  connection  with  this  episode  in 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  career  is  that  it  does  not  speak 
very  highly  for  his  spirit  that  he  should  cast  in  his 
fortune  with  the  party  which  thus  regarded  the  people 
from  whom  he  sprang.  What  would  be  thought  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  who  was  a  constant  and  faithful 
adherent  of  the  Tory  party,  while  that  party  was 
continuing  its  bitter  and  uncompromising  hostility  to 
Catholic  emancipation? 

It  is  true  Lord  Beaconsfield  supplies  a  ready  answer 
to  all  such  fiiult-finding  with  his  conduct.  '^  No,  Grey ; 
make  them  fear  you,"  he  makes  one  of  his  characters 
exclaim  in  his  earliest  novel,  ^^  and  they  will  kiss  your 
feet."  Lord  Beaconsfield  resolved  to  stoop  before 
these  insolent  patrons,  that  he  might  afterwards  have 
the  pleasure  of  making  them  fear  him. 

But  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Protectionists  were  pkced 
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\,j  this  Jewish  question.  Lord  George  Beatinck,  their 
other  leader,  was  likewise  in  favour  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews.  Amid  all  the  errors  and  darkness  of 
hie  Tory  maturity,  he  still  retained  a  relic  of  Uie  days 
'wheo  he  was  the  private  secretary  of  Canning.  He 
was  fltill  an  advocate  of  religious  toleration.  Thus  the 
position  of  the  two  Protectionist  leaders  was  in  many 
respeota  the  same  ',  it  will  be  a  most  instructive  thing — 
one  of  the  most  instructive  in  the  whole  career  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield — to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
men  acted  in  the  same  difficulty. 

First,  then,  let  us  take  the  conduct  of  Bentinck.  "  As 
there  are  very  few  Englishmen,"  writes  Lord  Beacons- 
field,*  "  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
as,  therefore,  it  was  supposed  that  political  considerations 
could  not  enter  into  the  question,  it  was  hoped  by  many 
■of  the  followers  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  that  he  would 
not  separate  himself  from  his  party  on  this  subject,  and 
very  earnest  requests  and  representations  were  made  to 
him  with  that  view.  Ee  was  not  insensible  to  them ;  he 
gave  them  prolonged  and  painful  consideration ;  they 

greatly  disquieted  bim He  was  entreated  not  to 

vote  at  all ;  to  stay  away,  which  the  severe  indisposition 
under  which  he  was  then  labouring  warranted.  .  .  . 
Enfeebled  by  illness,  ho  had  nearly  brought  himself 
to  a  compliance  with  a  request  urged  with  affectionate 
importunity,  but  from  which  his  re^ou  and  sense  o 
duty  held  bim  aloof.  After  long  and  deep  and  painful 
pondering,  when  the  hour  arrived,  he  rose  from  his 
•  "  Life  (rf  Beatinck,"  61J-12. 
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bed  of  sickness,  walked  into  the  house  of  commons, 
and  not  only  voted,  but  spoke,  in  favour  of  his  con- 
victions." 

This  story,  although  told  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  is 
literally  true,  as  afters-events  tragically  prove ;  and  I 
must  say  that,  much  as  I  dislike  Bentinck's  opinions, 
poor  as  is  the  respect  I  have  for  his  abilities,  though  I 
consider  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  narrow  and 
untrained  mind,  of  ungovemed  passions,  of  contemptible 
prejudices,  I  cannot,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence,  deny 
him  the  merit  of  being  in  some  respects  a  gentleman 
in  feeling  and  in  principle.  And  this  opinion  is  con- 
firmed as  I  read  further  on  in  the  pages  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  as  follows  : — 

"  This  vote  and  speech  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  no 
doubt  mortified  at  the  moment  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  followers,  and  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction  among 
a  very  respectable  though  limited  section  of  them.  .  .  . 
Lord  George  did  not  take  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether 
the  representation  which  was  made  to  him  was  that  of 
the  general  feeling  of  a  large  party,  or  that  only  of  a 
sincere,  highly  estimable,  but  limited  section.  He  was 
enfeebled  and  exhausted  by  indisposition  ;  he  often  felt, 
even  when  in  health,  that  the  toil  of  his  life  was  beyond 
both  his  physical  and  moral  energies ;  and  though  he 
was  of  that  ardent  and  tenacious  nature  that  he  never 
would  have  complained  but  have  died  at  his  post,  tha 
opportunity  of  release  coming  to  him  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  physically  prostrate  was  rather  eagerly  seized, 
and  the  world  suddenly  learned  at  Christmas,  witli 
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great  astonishment,  that  the  renowned  leader  of  the 

Protectionist  party  had  relinqnished  his  trust."* 

Jnat  one  tonch  more  to  fill  in  the  picture : — 

"Fsrliament  reassembled,"  writes  Lord  BeaconsBeld, 

"  on  the  3rd  of  Febmary,  and   on  that  night  Lord 

G^rge  Bentinck  bronght  forward  bis  motion  for  '  a 

select  committee  to  inqnire  into  the  present  condition 

and  prospects  of   ilie   interests    connected   with  and 

dependent  on  sn^r  and  coffee  planting  in  her  majesty's 

£ast  and  West  Indian  possessions  and  the  Manritins, 

and  to  consider  whether  any  and  what  measures  can  be 

adopted   by  parliament  for  their  relief.'      When    he 

entered  the  house  Lord  Oeorge  walked  np  to  the  head 

of  the  second  bench  below  the  gangway  on  the  opposite 

side,  and  thus  significantly  announced  that  he  was  no 

longer  the  responsible  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party."t 

"  Look  here  upon  this  factnre  and  on  tliu — 

The  counterfeit  preBentmeat  of  two  bTotbera." 

I  have  said  that  ttie  position  of  Lord  George  Bentwok 
and  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  same ;  and  so  it  was 
to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  but  there  were  some 
differences  in  the  circnmstances  of  the  two,  and  these 
differences  are  most  material.  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
it  is  true,  was  bonnd  to  the  caoso  of  the  Jews  by  a  vote 
he  had  already  given  on  the  question ;  and  it  would 
therefore  have  been  inconsistent  of  him  to  have  opposed 
their  claims  now.  But  the  vote  had  been  given  so  &r 
back  as  1833,}  and  parliamentary  history  is  rich  enough 

•  "Life  of  Bentinck,"  513-11.  %  Ibid.  GOB, 

t  Ibid.  fi23. 
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in  instanoes  of  mortal  sins  in  political  inconsistency,  by 
the  side  of  which  Bentinok's  abandonment  of  the  Jews 
wonld  have  been  a  comparatively  venial  offence.  If  he 
had  only  studied  the  career  of  the  friend  who  was  then 
the  sharer  of  his  counsels,  Bentinck  might  have  well  been 
emboldened  to  take  a  step  of  far  more  shameless  tergi- 
versation. Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  the  demands  made 
upon  him  on  this  question  by  his  friends  were  not  very 
large.  As  we  have  been  told  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  it 
would  have  satisfied  them  if  he  had  abstained  from 
voting.  But  Bentinck  would  not  accept  this  easy 
reiuge  :  on  the  contrary,  he  insisted  on  taking  his  own 
course  in  the  most  ostentatious  and,  to  his  followers, 
most  offensive  way. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  very  different.  It 
was  known  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  race  which 
was  still  excluded  from  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizens 
by  his  own  party.  His  position  was,  therefore,  much 
more  delicate  and  much  more  awkward  than  that 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  Any  reason  which  might 
have  urged  Bentinck  to  surrender  the  leadership  of 
the  Protectionist  party  ought  to  have  weighed  with  a 
hundredfold  force  in  the  same  direction  on  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Disraeli  did. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  mark  the  manner  in  which 
he  spoke  of  those  who  spoke  so  disrespectfully  of  him 
and  his.  In  one  of  the  passages  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  the  section  of  poor  bigots  for  whom  a  Christian 
of  any  pretensions  to  breadth  of  mind  can  scarcely  find 
words  contemptuous  enough,  are  described  by  this  man 
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of  tbe  Jewisli  race  as  "a  sincere,  highly  estimable" 
section.  In  his  apeeoh  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
address  of  Lord  Ashlejr  (now  Lord  Shafte^orj),  one 
of  the '  bitterest  opponents  to  Uie  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  is  spoken  of  aa  "  the  noble  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord."* 

More  than  this  :  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  a 
later  period  of  the  session  he  actaallj  blamed  Lord 
JoUd  Bnssell  for  having  bronght  forward  the  ijuestioa 
atallf 

And  sow,  Snallj,  let  me  contrast  the  action  of  Lord 
(George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  with  respect  to  the 

:    *  Hauatird,  8  B.  xcr.  1323. 

f  Lest  I  shonld  appear  to  murepresent  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  thia 
moat  importaDt  point,  I  give  hia  exact  words :  "  Bat  I  have  •  charge 
against  the  Oovemmeiit,  as  fai  aa  the  conduct  of  public  tnumesa  ia 
concenied,  for  their  not  having  carried  the  repeal  of  the  n&vigation 
lawB.  If  the  robject  ij  of  mch  nrgent  impoitance  aa  to  be  the  firat 
leoommeiided  in  tbe  Qaeen'a  Speech,  vrh;  was  your  project  iotio. 
dnced  so  l&te  aa  the  15th  May  ?  I  will  tell  700  bow  it  waa, — becaoaa 
th«  noble  Lord,  when  Parliament  met,  cboee  to  introduce  a  BUI,  to 
which  he  dcToted  all  the  strength  and  energies  of  the  Oorenunent,  on 
a  int^ect  which  woa  not  introduced  into  Her  Hajee^a  Speech — the 
Jewiah  Disabilitica  Bill.  Hie  noble  Lord  knowa  full  well  that  aa  far 
aa  my  opinion  of  that  messure  are  (He)  concerned  1  am  maJdcg  no 
imputation  upoa  tha  noble  Lord  for  bringing  it  in.  I  gave  to  the 
noble  Lord,  at  no  ordinary  sacrifice,  my  aapport  upon  that  occa- 
mon  1  but  thoagh  I  agree  with  the  uoble  Lord  sa  to  tbe  principle 
which  animated  his  legislation,  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  hta  conduct 
ae  manager  of  the  Hooae  of  Commona.  Uy  opinion  is,  generally 
apeating,  that  npoa  all  aubjecta  of  that  kind — the  emancipation  ^ 
Catholics,  and  the  like — it  is  not  advisable  that  a  Uiniatei  should 
hrtng  forward  a  project  of  change  unless  he  is  able  to  carry  his 
mesaore.  I  believe  the  evils  are  great  of  a  Minister  failing  in 
«  of  that  kind :  tiie  failoie  imparts  a  party  spirit  and  a  party 
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leadership.  I  have  already  described,  in  the  language  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  himself,  the  public  manner  in  which 
Bentinck  signified  his  abdication  as  Chief  of  the 
Protectionists.  Let  us  consult  the  same  high  authority 
as  to  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  : — 

"  It  was  the  wish  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,"  ho 
says,  in  his  "  Life  of  Bentinck,"  *  "  who  had  resolved 
to  stand  or  fall  by  him  "  (Lord  George  Bentinck),  '^  to 
have  followed  his  example,  and  to  have  abdicated  the 
prominent  seat  in  which  the  writer  had  been  unwillingly 
and  fortuitously  placed  ;  but  by  the  advice  or  rather 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  this 
course  was  relinquished  as  indicative  of  schism,  which 
he  wished  to  discourage  ;  and  the  circumstance  is  only 
mentioned  as  showing  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  was 

bitterness  to  subjects  in  which  party  business  at  all  events,  and  party 
spirit  as  little  as  possible,  should  mingle.  Besides,  it  is  an  impm. 
dent  and  impolitic  course  with  regard  to  those  whose  interests  you 
advocate,  because,  when  the  Minister  is  defeated,  the  cause  always 
goes  back.  It  is  known  that  the  battle  has  been  fought  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices,  and  you  always  find  a  reaction.  It  is  very 
different  if  you  are  in  Opposition.  If  the  noble  Lord  had  been  in 
Opposition,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  justified,  from  his  position^ 
Tom  the  opinions  upon  religious  disabilities  which  he  has  always  most 
ably  upheld,  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  House  year  after  year, 
to  see  whether,  by  fresh  cogency  of  logic  and  increased  brilliancy  of 
rhetoric,  he  could  make  an  advance  in  the  House  and  in  the  country^ 
and,  in  fact,  to  gauge  the  progress  of  the  question.  I  think,  in  the 
position  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  was  not  justified  in. 
bringing  forward  a  measure  of  this  kind  unless  he  had  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  passing  it.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  his  bringing  in  the 
Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  and  pressing  it  forward,  prevented  his 
carrying  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and,  so  far  as  his  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  Session  was  concerned,  was  a  great  mistake."— 
Sdmard,  8  &  ci  689^691. 
•  623-4. 
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not  less  consideratd  at  tliu  moment  of  the  iuterests  of 
the  Frotectdonist  party  than  when  he  led  them  with  so 
much  confidence  and  antbority."  Of  course,  of  course ; 
Mr.  Disraeli  having  once  got  to  a  good  place,  was  not 
going  to  be  easily  removed :  such  over-delicate  consider- 
ations might  be  lefl  to  have  their  infiaenoe  with  beings 
of  less  saperior  moald.* 

This  will  perhaps  be  the  proper  place  to  examine  the 
groaods  upon  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  advocated  the 
admission  of  his  own  people  to  the  franchise.  It  is  a 
qoestioD  which  he  discusses  in  more  than  one  place. 
He  deab  with  it  not  only  in  his  speeches  in  Parliament, 
bat  also  in  his  novel  of  "  Tancred,"  published  about  this 
time.  Indeed,  that  work  has  almost  for  its  leading 
subject  the  relations  of  Jadaism  and  Christianity  ;  and 
let  me  say  that  I  mast  dismiss  the  book  with  this 
casnal  observation.  But  the  Jewish  question  is  dealt 
with  more  closely  and  intelligibly  in  a  chapter  in  the 
"  Life  of  Bentinck,"  than  in  any  other  place,  and  it  is 
with  the  representation  of  the  question  there  put  forward 
that  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  me  to  deal. 

The  whole  tendency  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  argument 
is  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  practically  the  same 

■  It  ii  acBicciT  necenaiy  to  notice  the  iosinaatioD  that  Lord 
BeMwnuSeld  was  "  onl;  induced  to  mauitiiin  the  leodenhlp  b;  tha 
penoaaioDA  ot  Lord  Oeisge  Beatinck."  Loid  Beacous&eld  U  not  the 
man  tobepenuadedintoMijcoaneliedoeanot  think  to  his  intcKst, 
and  he  does  not  raqnite  mach  inducement  to  retain  a  pontion  wliich 
giBti&eB  hia  *anit;  and  adnnces  hia  ambition.  Lord  Beaconrileld 
might  hare  been  satiifled  with  onng  Lord  QeorKe  Bentinck  u  hia 
catapaw  when  liting,  withanC  likewise  making  him  when  dead  tha 
■poniot  for  aome  of  hia  moat  qaevtionable  acts. 
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thing.  He  speaks*  of  the  moraliiy  of  the  two  religions 
1)eing  identical.  Manini  is  ^^a  Jew  who  professes  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  religion."  "A  converted  Jew," 
goes  on  Lord  Beaconsfield,  '^as  the  Lombards  styled 
him,  quite  forgetting  in  the  confasion  of  their  ideas  that 
it  is  the  Lombards  who  are  the  converts — ^not  Manini."  f 
In  the  next  page  he  deplores  that  ^'  several  millions  of 
the  Jewish  race  shonld  persist  in  believing  in  only  a 
part  of  their  religion/\t  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  that  I  shonld 
attempt  to  dispose  at  any  length  of  these  representations. 
It  is  qnite  plain^  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  sophistry 
that  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  doctrine  of  overwhelming  importance.  Christ 
to  the  Jew — I  mean,  of  course,  the  orthodox  Jew — 
is  an  impostor,  bnt  to  the  Christian  a  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  the  very  basis  of  all  his  doctrines, 
a  necessary  part  of  his  morality  in  this  life,  and,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  believers  in  Christ  at  least,  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  his  happiness  in  the  next.  What 
more  fundamental  difference  can  there  be  between 
religions  than  the  difference  as  to  who  is  their  God? 
Bnt  Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  oblivious,  or  pretends  to  be  so 
oblivious,  of  this  distinction,  that  he  actually  claims 
credit  for  the  Jews  for  committing  that  act  which, 
in  the  eye  of  the  orthodox  Christian,  must  always  be 
regarded  as  an  inexpiable  crime. 

"If  the  Jews,"  he  writes,  "had  not  prevailed  upon 
the  Bomans  to  crucify  our  Lord,  what  would  have 

•  M  Life  of  Bentmck,**  487-8.        f  md.  498.        %  Ib^.  499.   ^ 
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become  of  the  atonement  ?  .  .  .  .  The  immolatora  were 
preordained,  like  the  victim,  and  the  holj  race  aapplied 
boflL  Conld  that  be  a  crime  [which  secured  for  all 
mankind  eternal  joy  ?'**    - 

Passing  on  from  the  qneatioa  of  doctrine,  Mr.  Disraeli 
flies  into  the  re^on  of  the  incomprehensible.  In 
"Tancred,**  he  speaks  of  a  great  Asian  mystery,  and 
to  iliie  day  the  world  is  asking  in  vain  what  this  great 
Asian  mystery  is.  In  the  life  of  Bentinck,  the  great 
Asian  mystery  is  transformed  into  the  Semitic  prindple. 
"  The  Jews  represent  the  Semitic  principle ;  all  that  is 
spiriioal  in  oar  nature."t 

"  Destmction  of  the  Semitic  principle,"  he  says,  in 
another  place,  "extirpation  of  the  Jewish  relijpon, 
whether  in  the  Mosaic  or  in  the  Christian  form,"  %  are 
said  to  be  tiie  canse  of  the  recent  distnrbances. 
"  The  great  transatlantic  repnblic,"  he  farther  informs 
US,  "is  intensely  Semitic,  and  has  prospered  accord- 
ingly." "This  sacred  principle  alone  has  consolidated 
the  mighty  Empire  of  all  the  Rassias."  In  Borne, 
according  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  an  "old  man,  on  a 
Semitic  throne,  baffies  the  modem  AttiJas,"  and  Anstria 
"wonld  long  ago  have  dissolved  but  for  t^e  Semitic 
principle."  § 

I  mnst  dismiss  tliis  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  expofdtion 
with  the  candid  confession  that  I  really  do  not  know 
what  it  all  means.  I  cannot  even  see  what  was  his 
object  in  writing  it,  except  tJie  general  one  of  so  mysti- 
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tying  people  as  to  make  them  blind  to  the  real  question 
«t  issne.'*' 

This  treatment  of  Jewish  questions  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  partly  derives  its  interest  from  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  a  great  deal  of  his  style  of  dealing 
with  the  opinions  of  men.  One  of  the  stratagems 
which  may  be  traced  in  all  his  writings  and  speeches 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career — and  to  this 
I  have  already  drawn  attention — is  to  so  mix  up  opposing 
principles  as  to  make  them  appear  identical  In  his 
youth  he  tried  to  prove  that  Radicalism  and  Toryism 
were  the  same  thing.  In  1842  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion were  demonstrated  to  be  synonymous  terms. 
Opposition  to  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  and  house- 
hold suffrage  were,  in  due  time,  also  shown  to  be 
perfectly  consistent ;  and  here,  in  religion,  we  have  seen 
how  the  belief  that  Christ  was  an  impostor,  and  the 
belief  that  He  is  God,  form  exactly  the  same  faith. 

I  now  resume  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  action 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session  of  1847-8.  In  all  the 
debates  he  took  a  prominent  part ;  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  newspaper  reports  of  the  period,  and  from  the  com- 
ments of  the  other  speakers,  that  he  had  now  an  assured 
position  in  the  House.  Yet  these  speeches,  which  pro- 
duced roars  of  laughter,  and  were  listened  to  with  great 
interest,  are  dreary  reading  nowadays.     Their  chief 

*  In  this  chapter  on  the  Jews,  Lord  Beaconsficld  makes  an  amusing 
mistake.  He  speaks  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  as  having  taken 
place  "in  the  reign  of  Angostas  Caesar"  (4S3  ;  edition  1852). 
Most  people  know  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. 
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effect  is  to  lower  ooe's  opinion  of  &  popular  assembly. 
Very  small  jokes  produce  mighty  merriment;  appeals, 
exaggerated  to  the  verge  of  burlesque,  and  patently 
insincere,  excite  wild  and  sincere  enthusiasm ;  ail- 
ments of  the  most  transparent  fallacy,  are  listened  to 
with  approval.  The  subjects  of  discussion  during  this 
session  were  piincipally  of  a  commercial  character. 
Measures  were  proposed  on  the  Sugar  Duties,  on  the 
Navigation  L&ws,  and  kindred  subjects.  There  is  not 
a  single  one  of  those  beneficent  changes  in  our  restric- 
tive  system  which  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  denounce  as 
fraught  with  every  eviL  Events  have,  as  everybody 
knows,  triumphantly  refuted  these  gloomy  forebodings 
of  himself  and  those  he  led;  but  perhaps  no  one 
laughed  more  heartily,  scoffed  more  ostentatiously  at 
these  falsified  predictions  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  than  Mr. 
Disraeli  himself. 

Reading  the  speeches  at  this  distance  of  time,  you 
can  see  that  the  serious  part  of  his  subject  was  the 
part  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  felt  most  uncomfortable, 
and  from  which  he  made  his  escape  as  soon  as  poasibla 
For  a  while,  he  makes  a  show  of  dealing  with  matters 
of  fact,  (quotes  a  number  of  undigested  statistics,  and 
makes  a  parade  of  minute  commercial  knowledge;  but 
then,  he  is  off  to  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Cobden  or 
Mr.  Bright,  to  a  paltry  pun  on  somebody's  name,  to  a 
thrust  at  Dr.  Bowring,  or  some  other  of  the  House's 
butts,  or  to  some  such  easy  escape  from  his  own  igno- 
rance, and  consequent  dulness.  ' 

The  whole  effect  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  appearances  in  the 
25 
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character  of  a  financier  is  really  intensely  amusing  to 
anybody  who  has  studied  his  career.  The  author  of 
"  Contarini  Fleming  "  speaking  gravely  of  the  difierence 
beween  white  and  brown  sugar,  of  the  tonnage  of  British 
vessels  at  Rio  and  the  freightage  at  Antigua^  of  dock 
duties,  raw  material,  currency,  appears  to  me  an  irre- 
sistibly comic  picture ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  feelings 
must  assuredly  have  been  a  mixture  of  amusement  and 
disgust.  It  was  the  Venetian  having  to  speak,  in  the 
jargon  which  he  loathed,  of  the  things  which  he  de- 
spised, to  the  northern  barbarians,  among  whom  a 
malign  fate  cast  his  lot.  A  Yankee  exploiting  North 
American  Indians  by  imitating  their  vile  tongue, 
ministering  to  their  coarse  passions,  and  affecting  their 
brutal  sympathies,  would  have  probably  no  deeper  con- 
tempt for  his  subjects  than  our  Oriental  ruler  for  the 
people  he  rules. 

Let  me  now  notice  with  some  slight  detail  a  few  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  most  remarkable  appearances  during 
this  session. 

On  February  18,  making  a  long  speech  on  the 
Budget,  he  branched  off  into  a  violent  attack  on  Mr. 
Cobden ;  *  but  the  only  reply  the  leader  of  the  Free 
Trade  movement  made  was  that  he  had  not  found 
"much"  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  "necessary  to  refer 
to."t  Similarly,  Mr.  Bright's  answer  to  a  similar 
attack  on  February  28,  was  a  declaration  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  "boldly  and  firmly  reiterates  sophisms  with 
regard  to  taxation  which  any  weaver  in  Lancashire 

•  HanMTd,  8  S.  xlvi.  953—960.  f  ^^^'  961. 
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or  YorkBhire  would  be  ashamed  to  utter."*  Agajn 
retumiDg  to  the  charge  against  the  Manchester  school, 
Mr.  Disraeli  declared  himself  a  "  free  trader,  but  not 
a  freebooter."  t  He  described  Mr,  Cobden  and  Mr.  f 
Bright  as  the  "representatives  of  two  great  principles 
— Peace  and  Plenty,  Yea !  Peace  and  Plenty  amid  a 
starving  people,  and  with  the  world  in  arma."  % 

Mr.  Disraeli  also  took  part  in  aome  important 
debates  on  our  foreign  relations.  In  an  elaborate 
attack  he  made  upon  the  interference  of  Fraesia  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  he  found  himself  in  complete 
agreement  with  Lord  Falmerstoa§  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  be.  has  no  words  of  Bcom  sufficiently 
vigorous  for  the  principle  of  nationality.  The  Che- 
valier Bunsen  ia  blamed  for  talking  "that  dreamy 
and  dangerous  nonsense  called  Qerman  nationality."  || 
"  If,"  exclaims  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  wheresoever  the  German 
language  is  spoken,  the  Qerman  flag  should  wave, 
why  do  not  the  Germans  invade  Alsace?"!  In 
speaking  on  the  expulsion  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  from 
Madrid,  he  condemns  in  the  strongest  manner  Palmer- 
ston's  efforts  to  encourage  Liberal  institutions  in 
other  countries.  "You,"  he  said,  "look  upon  thn  , 
English  Constitution  as  a  model  farm.  You  forced 
'  this  Constitution  in  every  country."  **  And  he  also, 
in  the  course  of  this  address,  expresses  horror  at  Lord 
Palmerston's  not  having  been  more  communicative  on 
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foreign  aJOfairs  to  the  House  of  Commons, — **  the  chosen 
temple  of  national  right  and  national  honour."  * 

But  his  greatest  effort  was  a  review  of  the  session, 
which  he  delivered  on  August  30.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  found  it  necessary  to  explain  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  came  to  deliver  this  speech ;  and  some 
explanation  was  certainly  necessary.  By  thus  under- 
taking the  task  of  giving  a  general  criticism  of  the 
action  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  per- 
forming the  duty  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
But  would  it  not  be  strange  that  he  should  perform 
this  task,  while  the  man  he  professed  to  follow  occu- 
pied the  seat  of  a  private  member  ?  Does  it  not  look 
as  if  Mr.  Disraeli  were  trying  to  "  cut  out "  Lord 
George  Bentinck  ?  Conscious,  perhaps,  of  these 
natural  and  ugly  suspicions.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Bentinck,"  gives  an  explanation  of  his  action. 
According  to  this  explanation,  Mr.  Disraeli  undertook 
this  duty  in  spite  of  his  own  wishes,  and  only  in 
compliance  with  Bentinck's  most  urgent  request 
He  "  shrank,"  he  tells  us,t "  from  a  laborious  effort "  "  at 
the  end  of  August;"  though  from  all  that  has  been 
seen  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  up  to  this  period  of  his 
career,  "  laborious  effort "  appeared  to  him  no  burden 
when  he  had  a  chance  of  advancing  his  interests. 
Besides, — I  am  still  following  his  explanation, — he  did 
not  think  "his  position  in  the  House  of  Commons 
warranted  on  his  part  such  an  interference."}  He 
"therefore  unaffectedly  stated  that  he  thought  the 

♦  IVid,  386.        t  "  Life  of  Bentinck,"  674.         ♦  Wxd.  57 i. 
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office  somewhat  above  his  measure."*  This  part  of  the 
explanation  is  quite  as  puzzling  as  the  first,  or  even 
.more  so.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  Lord  Beaconsfield 
assuming  an  air  of  elegant  languor,  when  he  had  a 
great  purpose  to  serve ;  hut  it  is  still  more  astomshing 
to  heboid  him  in  the  new  guise  of  the  modest  questioner 
of  his  own  merits.  I  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  the 
accuracy  of  this  whole  explanation.  Mr.  Disraeli,  we 
may  be  sure,  was  only  too  delighted  to  apepd  any 
amount  of  "laborious  efibrt,"  even  at  the  "end  of 
August,"  for  the  profit  of  standing  forth  as  tbe  pro- 
tagonist of  the  Ministry;  and  instead  of  modestly 
fearing  the  office  "  somewhat  above  his  measure,"  he 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  of  all  beings  in  the 
world,  he  was  "  the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

However,  he  tbe  circumstances  what  they  might 
under  which  it  was  delivered,  the  address  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  immensely  successful.  The  Ministry,  by 
their  many  changes  of  purpose,  and  by  some  mistakes, 
had  laid  themselves  open  to  an  effective  attack  by 
a  skilful  opponent,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  unquestionably 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  The  thrusts  at 
the  Ministry  were  admirably  given ;  the  illustrations  . 
were  extremely  happy, — some  happier,  I  think,  than 
anything  even  in  the  philippics  against  Feel ;  and  there 
was  throughout  the  whole  address  a  riotous  humour 
that  must  have  been  almost  intoxicating.f 

•  IJM.  E76. 

\  I  can  ooly  give  one  alicnt  extract  from  tlie  speech.  "  I  scarcely 
know  to  what  to  compare  their  (the  Ministerial)  conduct,  except 
something  that  occurs  in  a  delighUnl  citj  la  Uie  soatb,  with  which 
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Daring  the  recess,  an  event  unexpectedly  occurred 
which  influenced  the  whole  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  subsequent 
career.  On  September  21st,  Lord  George  Bentinck 
fell  dead  in  his  brother's  park  at  Welbeck.  Thus  the 
Protectionist  party  were  left  without  a  leader,  and 
the  appointment  of  his  successor  was  evidently  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  The  negotiations  which  took 
place  upon  the  subject  are  hidden  in  considerable 
mystery,  and  though  I  have  perused  most  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  period,  I  find  nothing  like  a  full  story  of 
what  took  place.  Mr.  Disraeli  was,  by  his  talents  and 
his  Parliamentary  success,  clearly  pointed  out  for  the 
vacant  post.  He  was,  indeed,  the  only  man  of  ability 
in  his  party, — for,  with  characteristic  judiciousness,  he 
had  chosen  a  party  in  which  stupidity  was  predominant. 
But  those  large-acred  legislators,  of  long  descent,  were 

hon.  Gentlemen  are  familiar — and  which  is  now,  I  believe,  blockaded 
and  bullied  by  the  English  fleet.  Th^re  an  annaal  ceremony  takes 
place,  when  the  whole  population  are  found  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
alarm  and  sorrow.  A  procession  moves  through  the  streets,  in  which 
the  blood  of  a  Saint  is  carried  in  a  consecrated  vase.  The  people 
throng  round  the  vase,  and  there  is  great  pressure, — as  there  was  in 
^London  at  the  time  to  which  I  am  alluding.  This  pressure  in  time 
becomes  a  panic— just  as  it  did  in  London.  It  is  curious  that  in  both 
cases  the  cause  is  the  same :  it  is  the  cause  of  congealed  circulation. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  unutterable  gloom  overspreads  the  popu- 
lation— ^when  nothing  but  despair  and  consternation  prevail — the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — I  beg  pardon — ^thc  Archbishop  of 
Tarento  announces  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius's  blood — ^as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  the  issue  of  a  Government 
letter : — in  both  instances,  a  wholesome  state  of  currency  returned : 
the  people  resume  their  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  the  panic  and  the 
pressure  disappear,  everybody  returns  to  music  and  maccaroni — as 
in  London  everybody  returned  to  business, — and  in  both  cases  the 
remedy  is  equally  efficient,  and  equally  a  hoax." — Hansard,  3  S.  ci. 
677. 
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naturally  very  averse  to  raisiDg  over  their  heads  a 
man  of  but  moderate  fortuue,  and  of  Hebrew  oiigin. 
His  chief  rivals  for  the  post  were  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  and  Mr.  Herries ;  but  ueither  of  these  could 
lay  claim  to  it  on  the  ground  of  intellectual  gifts. 
Mr.  Hemes  bad  been  an  official,  but  he  was  a  dull, 
plodding,  commonplace  man;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  was  also  deemed  unequal  to  the  position.  So 
far  as  I  can  malte  out,  the  question  of  the  leadership 
was  not  finally  settled  even  when  Parliament  met  iti 
1849;  but  there  was  asortof  arrangement  by  which  it 
was  exercised  in  turn  by  each  of  the  three  competitors. 
However,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  so  far  guned  his  point  as 
to  be  chosen  to  propose  the  amendment  to  the  Address 
from  the  Throne  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament.* 

*  The  MerninQ  C!nt)nitlf,in  itsisans  of  December  IG,  1S4B,  speaks  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  leadership  as  already  a/uii  flceiwipii. 
Having  Tolerred  to  the  pretence  of  the  first  Napoleon  to  having  been 
elected  to  the  Imperial  Throne  by  the  popular  vrill,  the  C^roniele 
proceeds :  "  We  cannot  help  regarding  the  election  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Protection! at s  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  on 
analogical  example  of  what  conscious  merit  and  inborn  snperioiitjr. 
backed  bj  strong  Tolition  and  utter  insensibility  to  the  ordinary 
ircalcnesses  of  a  sen^tive  or  shrinking  nature,  may  effect.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  aware  that  the  dignity  in  question  is  typified  by  any 
materia!  eign  or  emblem,  iike  the  belt  with  which  the  championship  of 
England  is  conferred,  or  the  whistle  which  belongs  of  right  to  the 
greatest  drinkers  of  the  north.  On  the  contrary,  we  strongly  suspcc; 
that  Mr.  Disraeli's  only  external  sign  of  authority,  or  mart  of  pre- 
eminence, is  a  tmrnpet  of  his  own ;  and  we  are  quite  sore  it  has  never 
been  blessed  by  the  Protestant  Popo,  Mr.  Spooner,  at  any  ceremony 
attended  by  the  Protectioniat  magnates — Major  Beresfotd,  S!r  John 
Tyrell,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Newdegote,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Bankee. 
But  Napoleon  wore  his  usurped  crown  so  well,  and  showed  himself  so 
admirably  qualified  loi  the  sitaation  and  the  emergency,  that  the 
French  soon  became,  as  they  long  remained,  persoaded  that  he  wu 
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He  had  good  materials  for  attacking  the  Ministryy 
for  Lord  Palmerstoiiy  true  to  his  policy  of  encouraging 
in  every  way  Liberal  institutions  throughout  Europe, 
had  intervened  in  the  many  conflicts  which  marked 
the  year  1848.  He  had  interfered  on  behalf  of  Hun- 
gary against  Austria;  of  Sardinia  against  the  same 
power;  and  of  Sicily  against  the  King  of  Naples. 
As  on  a  previous  occasion,  Mr.  Disraeli  utterly  con- 
demned all  these  efforts  on  behalf  of  struggling  nation- 
alities. He  gloried  over  the  success  of  Austria  in 
crushing  the  attempt  of  Hungary  to  regain  her  rights. 
Charles  Albert's  effort  to  rescue  Lombardy  from  the 
dominion  of  the  foreigner  was  to  him  mere  brigandage, 
and  the  King  of  Naples  was  a  pattern  of  rulers.* 
"There  wanted,"  he  said,  summing  up  the  policy  of 
Lord  Falmerston,  "but  one  ingredient  in  the  mess  to 
make  the  incantation  perfectly  infernal.     A  republic 

indispensable  to  them ;  and  on  precisely  the  same  principle  will  Mr. 
Disraeli  very  soon  become,  if  indeed  he  is  not  already,  confessedly 
indispensable  to  the  Protectionists.  .  .  .  They  cannot  do  withoat  him, 
and,  so  soon  as  Parliament  meets,  he  will  take  his  place  naturally, 
and  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  at  their  head."  However, 
the  2lme*t  speaking  on  January  30, 1849,  two  days  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  speaks  of  Lord  Granby  as  being  the  leader.  "  The  first 
symptoms,"  it  says,  "  of  the  Parliamentary  campaign  are  to  be  noted 

in  the  kitchens  of  the  leaders  of  party There  is  the  ofiicial 

dinner,  of  Lord  John  Russell ;  there  is  the  agricultural  Opposition 
dinner,  such  as  that  of  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby." 
Mr.  Disraeli^s  name  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  entire  article. 
The  Morning  Chronicle^  too,  in  its  issue  of  February  3,  1849,  two 
days  after  Parliament  had  met,  falsifies  its  own  prediction,  for  it  has 
to  **  congratulate  the  Protectionists  on  their  new  scheme  of  a  trium- 
virate leadership  in  the  Lower  House — Mr.  Herries,  Lord  Granby^ 
and  Mr.  Disraeli." 
*  See  Hansard.  3  8.  cii.  89—117 
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without  republicans,  an  empire  without  an  emperor, 
required  ooly  mediations  without  an  object  to  mediate 
shout:  and  the  saturnalia  of  diplomacy  would  mix 
with  the  orgies  of  politics ! "  *  ' 

He  was  happy  in  criticising  the  announcement  of 
the  Government  that  they  were  about  to  effect  economy 
in  the  services ;t  professed  to  say  that  "any  well- 
considered  measure  for  retrenchment"  would  meet 
with  no  oppositioQ  from  his  followerti;^  and  concluded 
with  an  astonishing  piece  of  exciting  and  meaningless 
rhetoric.  § 

In  this  session  the  Government  again  introduced 
their  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
Mr.  Herries  on  this  occasion  perfonned  the  function  of 
,     •  JiW.  103. 

t  "What,"  be  asked,  "is  tbia  fresh  discovery  in  tho  aspect  of 
affairs  which  enables  as  to  make  large  reductions  ?  Is  it  what  I  read 
of  in  the  Speech  itself— the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  Ireland  I  .  .  .  . 
Is  it  what  I  also  leod  of  in  the  Speech — the  rebellion  of  a  tormidabtc 
chaiacter  in  the  Fcnj  lub  1  A  posdble  insurrectioa  in  Ireland,  or  an 
actnal  rebellion  in  India!  "^lb\d.  108. 

t  "  Fitatly,"  he  sajs,  "  bccnnse  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
well-considered  meabnre  of  ictrenchment  which  has  not  been  carried 
into  effect  hj  the  Toiy  pailj  ;  and,  secondlf,  hecaosc,  faithful  to  the 
jreat  traditions  of  their  political  connexion,  the  T017  partywill  nerer 
forget  that  it  is  thcj  who  were  the  original  opponents  of  any  extra- 
TBgantly  conceived  military  establishments  of  this  connlry." — Ibid 
109. 

§  "  Bnt,"  proceeds  out  patriotic  orator,  "  no  gentleman  on  this  side 
of  the  Honse  will  approach  in  a  light  spirit,  or  tonch  with  a  careless 
hand,  the  mihtary  ^atem  of  this  country  aa  at  present  established. 
They  win  respect  that  English  fleet  which  is  a  name  more  inQocutial 
with  foreign  Cabinets  than  all  the  resources  of  onr  foreign  diplomacy  ; 
they  will  not  tamper  with  the  English  regiment,  which  baa  beoome 
a  name  as  famous  aa  the  Soman  Legion." — Ihid.  109.  Loud  cbcerp, 
according  to  the  "  Annual  Begister,"  foUowed  this  splendid  period  of 
hollow  ihetoric — zci.  13. 
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leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  proposed  the  rejectioD 
of  the  measare.  It  would  be  iostmctive,  if  I  had  the 
space,  to  quote  some  of  the  many  icildly  false  pre-  . 
dictions  as  to  the  result  of  this  measure  which  were 
ottered  by  the  Protectionist  speakers.  Ur.  Disraeli 
ftiUy  echoed  all  these  gloomy  prophecies.  That  is 
really  the  irritatiDg  part  of  this  man's  snccess, — that 
on  eveiy  great  question  upon  which  the  country  has 
had  to  decide,  he  has  been  egregiously  in  the  wrong ; 
and  that  if  his  views  had  been  carried  out,  the  nation 
would  have  incalculably  su6ered.  Had  he  succeeded  in 
staying  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  who  can  estimate 
the  immeasurable  misery  that  the  dearness  of  bread 
which  Protection  begot  would  have  inSicted  upon  the 
English  people  ?  If  he  had  succeeded  in  his  opposition 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  our  commerce 
would  not  have  attained  its  present  splendid  pro- 
portions. What  is  the  fatal  circumstance  in  politics 
that  blinds  men,  sensible  in  other  circumstances  ? 
A  lawj'cr  who  loses  our  case  by  his  blunders  Ls 
peremptorily  dismissed.  We  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  doctor  who  has  mbunderstood  our  ailment.     We 

,  refuse  to  pay  the  architect  who  has  built  us  an  ill- 
constructed  house.  But  the  politician  who  deals,  not 
with  individual  lives,  but  with  the  lives  of  millions,  can 

'  blunder  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  without  punish- 
ment— nay,  oftentimes  with  reward.  If  the  counsels  of 
the  man  who  is  at  present  our  supreme  ruler  had  been 
carried  out,  the  nation  would  have  been  wellnigh  ruined; 
and  yet  he  is  an  Earl,  a  Knight  of  the  Qarter,  one  of  tho 
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most  powerful  Premiers  of  the  century.  Theso  showy 
titles  deceive  the  multitude  to  the  real  essence  of  the 
case :  but,  ah  me  I  how  would  a  poor  shoemaker  have 
fared  who  had  bungled  in  boot-making  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  bungled  in  politics  ? 

The  most  interesting  feature,  in  Mr.  Disradt's 
action  during  this  session  of  1849,  is  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  supreme  question  of  Free  Trade 
and  Protection.  I  have  already  pointed  oat  how, 
during  his  Bucks  election,  he  took  the  first  step  for 
abandoning  a  policy  he  knew  to  be  impracticable. 
In  this  session,  and  as  time  went  on,  he  ventured 
on  successively  bolder  steps  in  this  direction.  One  of 
his  first  and  favourite  expedients  was  to  persuade  the 
farmer  that  a  change  in  tlie  incidence  of  taxntion  would 
have  practically  the  same  effect  as  arestoration  of  Pro- 
tection ;  hoping  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  cry,  which,  having 
advanced  him  to  power,  had  now  become  foolishness 
and  a  stumhling-hlock. 

On  March  8,  he  brought  forward  a  proposition  on 
local  tazatioD,  the  general  effect  of  which  was  that 
the  land  paid  an  undue  amount  of  such  taxation, 
and  ought  accordingly  to  he  relieved.  At  tht; 
very  outset  of  his  speech,  he  boldly  declared  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  raising  the  general  question 
of  Free  Trade  or  Protection.  His  argument,  and  il 
was  a  skilful  one,  was  that  Free  Trade,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  had  taken  away  &om  the  land,  to  a 
'  certain  degree,  its  profits,  by  exposing  its  chief  pro- 
duct to  foreign  competition ;  and  that  as  a  necessary 
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consequence  the  legislature  was  bound  to  give  compen- 
sation in  the  shape  of  reduced  taxation.  This  propo- 
Bition  he  argued  for  the  most  part  with  a  speciousness 
that  delighted  his  wondering  admirers,  and  a  tempe- 
rateness  that  was  eulogized  from  all  parts  of  the  House. 
When,  however,  he  reached  his  peroration,  and  had  to 
adopt  his  usual  methods  for  awaking  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  followers,  he  complimented  the  landed  interest 
with  the  usual  insincere  extravagance,  and  denounced 
the  manufacturers  with  amusingly  gross  misrepre- 
sentation.* 

The  motion  which  Mr.  Disraeli  made  on  July  2 
was  still  more  important.  It  was  a  proposal  for  a 
committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation.  He 
proposed  this  motion  because,  he  says,  "  in  my  opinion, 
great  and  general  distress  prevails  in  this  country ; 

•  Declaring  that  the  landed  interest  had  been  desply  offended  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  spoken  of,  he  'weat  on  :  "  They 
hav3  not  forgotten  that  they  have  bcea  spoken  of  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt by  Ministers  of  State — ay,  even  by  a  son  of  one  of  their 
greatest  houses,  a  house  that  always  loved  the  land,  and  that  the  land 
still  loves.  They  have  not  forgotten  that  they  have  bcca  held  up  to 
public  odium  and  reprobation  by  triumphant  demagogues.  They 
have  not  forgotten  that  their  noble  industry,  which  in  the  old  days. 
was  considered  the  invention  of  gods  and  the  occupation  of  heroes, 
has  been  stigmatised  and  denounced  as  an  incubus  upon  English 
enterprise.*' — Hansard^  3  S.  ciii,  451,  Such  is  his  picture  of  the  agri- 
culturist. Now  let  us  turn  to  the  dxirk  features  of  the  manufacturer. 
Having  first  said  that  the  motto  of  the  agriculturists  was  "  Live  and 
let  live,"  he  proceeds  :  "  You  have  adopted  a  different  motto, — you,  the 
leading  spirits  on  the  benches  which  I  see  before  me,  have  openly 
declared  your  opinion  that  if  there  were  not  an  acre  of  land  cultivated 
in  England  it  would  not  be  the  worse  for  this  country." — Ibid,  462. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pause  to  say  that  no  manufacturer 
ever  made  an  assertion  so  idiotic.  But  let  our  orator  proceed : 
''Yoa  haye,  all  of  you,  in  open  chorus,  announced  your  object 
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and  because  I  believe  that  that  great  and  general 
disb«8S  has  been  pn^freBsive  since  the  fonnatioQ  of  the 
present  Govemment."'  In  other  words,  Mr.  Disraeli 
proposed  a  want  of  confidence  motion.  This  esta- 
blished for  the  first  time  bis  position  as  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  He  is  recognized  as  such  by  several 
'  speakers  during  the  debate ;  t  and  it  is  also  declared 
on  all  sides  that  the  consequence  of  the  carriage  of  the 
motion  would  be  the  expulsion  of  Lord  John  Russell 
from  power,  and  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
bis  fidends  as  successors.  ± 

io  be  the  monopoly  o(  the  commerca  of  the  aniTerse,  and  to 
make  this  conntiT  the  workshop  of  the  world.  .  .  .  But  believe 
mc,"  he  goca  on,  "  I  tpeak  not  as  yonr  enemy  whcD  I  say  that 
it  will  bo  an  ciceptioD  to  the  principles  which  eeem  hitherto  to 
bare  mled  society,  if  you  can  ancceed  in  maintaining  the  snccess  at 
which  you  aim  withont  the  posaetsion  of  that  permanence  and  sta- 
bility which  the  territorial  principle  alone  can  afford.  Although  you 
may  for  a  moment  flonrish  after  their  destroction — although  yonr 
ports  may  be  filled  with  Bfalpping,  yonr  factories  smoke  on  every 
plain,  and  your  forges  flame  in  every  city — I  see  no  reason  why  you 
ibonld  form  an  exception  to  that  which  the  page  of  history  has  mourn' 
folly  recorded ;  that  you,  too,  should  not  fade  like  tbc  Tyrian  dye,  and 
monlder  like  the  Venetiau  palaces.  But,  united  with  the  land,  you 
will  obtain  the  best  and  Burest  fonndaUon  apon  which  to  build  your 
endnring  welfare  ;  you  will  find  in  that  interest  a  counsellor  in  all 
yonr  tronbies — in  danger  your  undaonted  champion,  and  in  advcTBilj 
yonr  steady  cUEtomer."— iSiii,  462-8.  Would  such  rubbish  be  tolerated 
in  any  deliberative  assembly  except  the  House  of  Commons  I 

•  Hansard,  3  S.cvi.  1141. 

t  ^-  Boeback  congratolatea  Ur,  Disraeli  "upon  this  bis  flrat 
appearance  as  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  party." — SatuarJ,  3  S. 
CTi.  1223.  Tbe  Chancellor  of  tbe  Ezcboqner  speaks  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  as  "  the  avowed  leader  of  a  powerful  party." — Ibid.  1IT3. 
And  Lord  John  Bussell  refers  to  the  Protectionists  as  "the  supporters  " 
of  Mr.  DisraelL— /fiui.  1472. 

}  Mr.  Disraeli  speaks  of  kis  motion  as  "an  earnest  and  serioDS 
motion."    "Its  object,"  he  adds,  "is  to  turn  ont  tbe  Qoremment. 
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Tlie  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  very  lengthy,  but 
not  particularly  able.  He  indicted  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Grovemment,  foreign  and  domestic ;  but  the  main 
burden  of  his  address  was  the  fatal  effects  of  Free 
Trade.  At  the  same  time  this  address  is  deserving  of 
attention  as  marking  another  step  further  from  the 
orthodox  Protectionist  creed.  In  this  speech  Mr. 
Disraeli  brings  forward  a  novel  style  of  financial 
legislation,  which  we  know  now  under  the  name  of 
reciprocity.  He  asked  that  we  should  meet  ''  hostile 
tariffs  **  by  "  countervailing  duties.'**  It  will  easily  be 
seen  that  this  new  form  of  Protection  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  that  preached  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
some  years  before,  and  still  professed  by  his  followers. 
Protection  pure  and  simple  meant  that  we  should 
impose  import  duties,  no  matter  what  any  other 
country  might  do.  Reciprocity  means  that  our  im- 
position of  such  duties  should  depend  on  the  action  of 
other  nations.  If  "  hostile  tariff  '*  were  to  be  met  by 
"  countervailing  duties,"  then  conversely,  no  '*  counter- 
vailing duties  "  were  to  be  levied  where  there  were  no 
"  hostile  tariffs."     In  other  words,  we  should  employ 

We  may  not  succeed,  bat  we  shall  succeed  some  day."— /^t^.  1233-4. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  giving  ns  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  motion, 
says :  **  I  cordially  approve  of  the  general  principles  of  commercial  \ 
policy  by  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  guided,  and   j, 
that  I  will  not  consent  to  a  motion  the  main  object  of  which  avowedly 
is  to  censure  them  for  their  adherence  to  those  principles,  and  to 
substitute  in  the  place  of  that  policy  some  other  economic  system." — 
IHd,  1429-30.  And  Lord  John  Russell  speaks  of  the  motion  as  "  asking 
that  the  present  Ministry  be  displaced,  and  that  a  new  Ministry  bo 
formed  on  the  ground  of  the  restoration  of  Protection."— i^'i^.  1472. 
^  Hansard,  8  8.  cvi  1166. 
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Protection  Hgainst  those  only  who  employed  Protection 
against  us. 

The  debate  lasted  for  two  nights.  Tlie  beat  speech 
was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  gave  a  convindag 
exposition  of  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and  with 
perfect  calmness  and  temper  examined  and  utterly 
destroyed  Mr.  Disraeli's  fallacies.  *  In  fact,  so  com* 
plete  was  the  defence  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
Ministry  that  liord  John  Russell  found  it  unnecessary 
on  this  point  to  supplement  thd  unanswerable  speech  t 
of  his  predecessor  in  office ;  while  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
winding  up  the  debate,+  unable  to  answer  Uie  ail- 
ments of  Feel,  replied,  after  his  wont,  by  a  piece  of 
violent  personal  vituperation.§ 

•  See  Hangard,  3  R  cvi-  H29— HOB. 

t  Wid.  1472. 

X  Ibid.  1486—1*97. 

§  There  is  a  (^neral  impTession,  and  tbe  itatement  ia  niaall7  made 
ia  the  biograpbics  of  Lord  Beaconsticld,  that  his  attacks  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ceased  with  the  fall  of  that  atatcBman  in  1816.  This 
impreesion  is  altc>gether  incorrect.  Of  conrse  his  attacks  on  Peel 
were  necessarily  less  froqnent,  becanse  Peel,  not  being  in  power,  it 
wat  not  80  necessary  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  purposes  Ui  nssail  him.  Mr. 
Disraeli  attacked  the  ei-Premier  during  the  eeBsion  of  1847.  Defend- 
ing Mr.  Fcrrand, be  epolce  of  Peel  as  one  whom  "too much  pTosperily 
bnd  made  insane"  (577)  {  and  his  followers  were  described  as  a  "  devoted 
phalanx  " — a  "  Macedonian  army,  ready  to  rote  according  to  his  nod." 
— Haiuard,  3  h.  isziiz.  677.  This,  by  the  way,  produced  the  Tctort 
from  Mr.  Boebiick,  that  "  the  condnct  of  the  late  Prime  Ministei  was 
Mr.  Disraeli's  leading  idea.  He  could  not  help  bringing  into  crery 
discussion  his  favoarile  topic,  censure  and  condemnation  o{  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  This  one  Idea,"  continued  Mr.  Boebuck,  "  he  dr^s 
into  crety  discussion ;  and  whenever  be  gets  np,  be  the  occasion  what 
it  may,  he  never  can  sit  down  till  be  has  bod  a  fling  at  tbe  right  hon. 
Baronet." — Ih\d.5ii\.  Beferringto  Mr.  Disraeli's  im^e  of  the  "Mace- 
donian phalanx,''  Ur.  Boebnck  reminded  Mm  that  he  had  "  sat  behind 
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On  a  division,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  vras  rejected 
by  296  to  156  votes. 

Meantime,  the  Protectionists  ontside  Parliament  were 
pnrsning  courses  very  different  from  those  of  their 
canning  leader  in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  Daring 
the  recess,  several  tnmaltaoas  meetings  were  held, 
at  which  there  were  riots,  bloodshed,  and  the  most 
violent  langnage.*  The  tone  of  the  Protectionists  will 
be  gathered  from  the  harangae  of  a  Mr.  Cheetham,t 

the  Minister — ^that  powerfal  Minister  at  whose  beck  and  call  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  now  rendered  so  memorable,  was  prepared  to  act." 
— Jhid.  580.  In  the  speech  referred  to  in  the  text  Mr.  Disraeli  thus 
addressed  Sir  Bobert  Peel :  "And  here  I  must  say,  with  all  respect  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  there  is  something  in  his  manner  when 
he  addresses  on  these  subjects  his  former  companions,  which  I  will 
not  say  is  annoying,  but  rather  I  would  style  somewhat  astonishing. 
One  would  almost  imagine  from  the  tone  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  he  had  never  for  a  moment  held  other  opinions  on  this  subject — 
that  he  had  never  entertained  a  doubt  upon  it — that  he  had  been 
bom  an  infant  Hercules,  cradled  in  political  economy,  and  only 
created  to  strangle  the  twin  serpents  of  Protection  and  Monopoly. 

.  .  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  view  one's  errors  at  least 
with  charity.  He  is  not  exactly  the  individual  who,  ex  cathedrh^ 
should  lecture  us  on  the  principles  of  political  economy.  He  might, 
at  least,  when  he  denounces  our  opinions,  suppose  that  in  their  pro- 
fession we  may  perhaps  be  supported  by  that  strength  of  conviction 
which,  for  nearly  forty  years,  sustained  him  in  those  economical 
errors  of  which  he  was  the  learned  and  principal  professor.  •  .  .  He 
preached  a  crusade  against  the  system  of  commercial  reciprocity. 
.  .  .  Men  of  great  scientific  research  have  investigated  and  illustrated 
it ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  require  more  time  and  discussion  than  it 
has  yet  received  in  this  House,  before  it  can  be  thrown  into  that 
limbo  of  stale  opinions  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  found 
it  convenient  to  deposit  so  many  of  his  former  convictions." — 
Jlamard,  3  8.  cvi.  1494—1496. 

♦  Irving,  172. 

t  lUi,  173.  ''The  phantoms,"  said  Mr.  Cheetham,  "of  ruined 
farmers  must  hannt  the  sleeping  pillow  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Knowing 
how  much  be  was  execrated,  he  most  really  move  about  in  fear  and 
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at  B  Bntland  meeting,  in  wUch  it  was  declared  "  that 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  oaght  to  be  "afraid  of  the  poniard  and 
the  da^er." 

Thia  tempestuous  agitatioD,  and  this  possionato 
demand  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  Protection, 
proved  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  Mr.  DiBraeli,  and 
he  desorres  credit  for  the  bold,  skilful,  although  dis- 
ingennoQS  way  in  which  he  tried  to  escape  from  his 
difficnltieB.  An  amendment  to  the  Address  was  pro- 
posed in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  subordinate 
members  of  the  Protectionist  party.  The  amendment 
caised  the  question  of  Protection  by  declaring  that 
the  existing  distress  in  the  agricultural  districts  was 
due  to  Free  Trade.  But  there  was  also  tacked  on  the 
stat«ment  that  this  distress  was  aggravated  by  the 
pressure  of  local  taxation.  This  was  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  tactics  which  had  been 
adopted,  as  has  been  already  seen,  by  Mr.  DisraeU  in 
previous  sessions,  and  exactly  suited  his  purposes. 
By  not  raising  the  question  of  Protection  directly,  it 

dread.  Eren  if  Sir  Bobert  Peel  shonld  ever  bave  a  majoritj  again, 
be  dared  not  take  office.  If  he  was  in  Sir  Hobert'a  position,  be  should 
be  afraid  of  the  poniard  and  the  dagger,  and  so  be  had  a  right  to."  , 
(Eere  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  load  cries  of  "No I  not") 
"  He  should  be  sorr?  to  sa;  what  be  did  not  feel,  bat  he  thought  be 
was  JDStifled  in  sajing  wliat  he  had,  seeing  what  a  narrow  escape 
Peel  once  had  when  he  was  nut  ao  mach  execrated  as  dow.  He 
believed  that  Cobden  and  Peel  were  travelliiig  the  same  road.  Peel, 
he  was  informed,  had  a  strong  gmdge  against  the  aristocracy,  because 
one  of  them  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  once  called  him  a  wearer's  son. 
Sir  Robert  Feel's  son  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  called  a  weaver's 
son,  or  a  weaver's  grandson,  but  be  woold  be  called  '  the  traitor's 
ton,' "— JrviV)  179^. 
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enabled  him  to  rido  away  from  that  disagreeable  topic; 
and^  at  the  same  time^  by  raising  the  qnestion  indi- 
rectly^ it  kept  np  the  agitation^  which^  though  occa- 
sionally embarrassing^  was  still  necessary  to  him  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Protectionist  party  and  his 
leadership  of  that  party. 

The  difference  between  the  speech  of  the  Protec- 
tionist leader,  and  of  the  general  body  of  Protectionist 
speakers^  brings  out  most  clearly  the  peculiarity  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  position :  while  they  boldly  proclaim 
that  their  object  and  their  hope  is  the  restoration  of 
Protection,  he  over  and  over  again  denies  that  the 
general  question  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade  is  in- 
volved in  the  Address  at  all.  On  this  point  ho  labours 
at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
speech  on  the  Address.  To  raise  the  general  question 
*'may  or  may  not  be  politic,"  ''may  or  may  not  be 
expedient ;  '^  but  in  his  opinion  ''  the  amendment 
upon  the  Address "  is  not  the  "  right  occasion  upon 
which  to  test  so  great  a  principle."  *  And  again,  he 
declares  that  the  ''  success  or  failure  of  free  trade  I 
do  not  at  all  consider  to  be  the  question  to-night,  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  amendment." f  "I 
call  upon  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment," exclaims  Mr.  Disraeli,  ''  to  speak  frankly  on 
this  subject."  ''  DonH  let  the  m)ble  Lord,"  he  con- 
tinued after  this  excellent  burst, ''  suppose  that  this  is 
a  party  movement ;  nothing  is  more  convenient  for  a 
Government  than  to  contend  that  the  great  principles 

*  Hansaid,  3  8.  CTiii.  221.  f  I\M.  226. 
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of  free  trade  are  endangered,  and  that  thoae  who  are 
embarrassing  them  vith  a  Motion,  have  merely  per- 
Boaal  considerations  at  stake.  I  tell  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  those  antiquated  qnib< 
hies ;  the  qoeBtion  ia  too  serions  and  too  earnest."  • 
There  ia  one  sentence  more  in  this  onrions  speech 
which  most  be  qaoted.  It  is  the  first  direct  hint  of  a 
disbelief  in  the  fall  Protectionist  gospel.  After  de- 
nonncing  Free  Trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried,  Mr.  Disraeli  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Bnt  I  hare  ever 
felt,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
conviction,  that  there  never  was  a  mistake  greater  than 
supposing  the  land  of  England  <£d  at  any  time  depend 
for  its  forttme  on  any  artificial  law  whatever."  t 

This  speech  naturally  created  considerable  astonish- 
ment. It  "altogether  changed  the  character  of  the 
debate,"  J  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Cobden,  for  the 
leader  of  the  Protectionists  thus  removed  from  dis- 
cussion the  general  question  of  Protection  or  Free 
Trade.  This  it  did  in  spite  of  the  numberless  and 
enthusiastic  meetings  in  favour  of  restoring  Protec- 
.  tion  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  permitted  to  take  place 
'   throughout  the  country ;  this  it  did,  notwithstanding 

*  1^.  231.  I  must  point  attention  to  this  lost  and  choroclerialic 
passage.  All  through  thu  speech  Mr.  Diaraeli  implies  one  thing  while 
sajing  another;  He  doea  not  once  "speak  frank!;"  as  to  the  real 
object  ol  the  amcadmeat,  and  his  address  is  one  long  qmbble.  Bat 
with  chaiBCterislic  art,  and  equally  characteristic  want  of  scruple,  he 
implies  that  the  want  of  candoui  ia  on  the  port  of  others ;  that  they, 
not  he,  shirk  the  real  qnestioii ;  that  the;  are  the  quibblers,  not  he. 

t  Jhid.  233. 

X  Rid.  246. 
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that  the  Government,  by  putting  up  Mr.  Villiers,  the 
oldest  leader  of  Free  Trade  in  the  House,  to  propose 
the  reply  to  the  Address,  had  directly  challenged  dis* 
cossion;  this  it  did,  although  several  of  the  Protec- 
tionist  speakers  had  accepted  the  Ministerial  challenge. 
Lord  John  Russell  declared  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
utterly  confused  the  House,"*"  and  Mr.  Cobden  adminis- 
tered to  this  trifler  with  public  interests  and  passions 
one  of  the  severest,  truest,  and  most  effective  casti- 
gations  in  Parliamentary  history  .t 

Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved  from 
his  purpose  by  the  appeals  from  Lord  John  Russell 
for  more  frankness,  or  from  Mr.  Cobden  for  more 
honesty,  and,  true  to  his  system  of  tactics,  he  pro- 
posed on  February  19th,  a  resolution,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  reduce  country  taxation  by  about 
£2,000,000.  In  his  speech  introducing  the  resolution, 
he  attempted  to  answer  the  attacks  which  had  been 

•  Ihid,  234. 

t  ^  But  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
Has  altogether  changed  the  character  of  the  debate ;  he  has  totally 
altered  the  issue  of  our  coming  decision.  For  he  has  told  us  the 
question  before  us  is  not  the  question  of  protection,  or  free  trade — 
that  we  are  not  on  this  occasion  going  to  decide  whether  the  principle 
of  protection  to  native  industry  is  or  is  not  to  be  the  principle  of  this 
House.  He  says  that  'it  may  or  may  not  be'  expedient,  at  some 
future  time,  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  subject,  but 
that  to-night,  no  hon.  Gentleman  who  votes,  commits  himself  at  all 
upon  the  question.    I  must  say  it  is  a  very  sorry  beginning,  after  so 

loud  a  preparation  as  has  been  heard  throughout  the  country 

The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  frequently  alluded  to  what 
has  taken  place  out  of  this  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  out  of  this 
House  sometimes  makes  statements  of  a  personal  character — some- 
times indulges  in  little  InvectiyeB  and  personalities  which  he  does  not 
always  like  when  used  l^"  other  parties.    I  remember  the  hon.  Gen- 
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made  apon  him  for  not  bringiog  forward  the  question 
of  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  and  hia  defence  was 
that  the  Honae,  as  then  conBtitnted,  had  plainly 
shown  its  intention  of  not  restoring  Protection,  and 
that  fmiiher  appeals  to  it  for  this  purpose  were 
accordingly  in  vain;  and  this  defeoce  was  followed 
hy  tho  important  announcement  that  no  such  appeals 
woold  in  future  be  made  to  that  Parliament.*  The 
remainder  of  his  speech  was  deyoted  to  proving  hia 
theme  that  relief  from  burdens  on  the  land  would  be 
some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Protection. 

An  important  debate  followed  Mr.  Disraeli's  propo- 
sition. It  extended  over  two  nights,  and  neariy  all 
the  leading  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  House  took 
part  in  it.  The  scheme  was  opposed  by  tho  Goreru- 
zoent,    by    Sir    Robert    Peel^t    and    by    Sir  James 

tleman,  at  &  meeting  at  Marlow  some  time  ago,  stated  that  a  coanty 
meeting  was  not  a  proper  place  for  discussing  the  questions  of  free 
trade  and  protection,  Well,  here  I  am  on  the  floor  of  tbis  House, 
and  not  in  Backinghamshire,  anxious  to  argue  with  Mm.  The  hon. 
Qentleman  has  talked  of  eTei7  nibject  except  protection  to  natiTe 

industT7 If  there  is  anj  party  or  any  indlTidual  in  this  House 

who  wiflhea  to  make  protection  a  stalking-horse  to  power,  without 
any  eerioue  intention  ot  erer  attempting  to  restore  it — who  could 
have  any  aach  motire  as  that  of  hoping  for  a  time — as  it  could  only 
be  lix  a  time,  when  dealing  with  bo  much  intelligence  as  that  of  the 
English  popolatioD — by  mystifying  this  question,  and  by  pretending 
to  advocate  protection,  when  the?  did  not  dream  of  the  posdbility  of 
erer  returning  to  it — I  say  that  rach  an  indifidua]  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  that  the  British  farmer  could  hare ;  and  not 
meKly  that,  but  he  would  be  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  country  at 
large,  because  we  bare  all  an  Interest,  whc:llcr  we  are  farmers  or 
individuals  connected  with  trade  or  manufactures,  in  snccesaful 
opentiona  of  ^ricolture." — J&id,  218. 

•  7W.  10i8-e.  t  i^- 1231— 1ZE3. 
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G[^tti3i9km^  But  it  had  the  good  luck  to  be  supported 
by  Mr.  Gladstbile.f  '  This  was  an  important  advantage 
for  ]\tr.  DisraeK^  for  it  broke  np  the  solid  body  of 
Ptelites  who  had  hitherto  combined  in  opposition  to 
all  his  motions;  and  this  fOrCt^  together  with  some 
de^cterons  coquetting  with  the  Irish  Liberal  mem- 
bers^ had  the  effect  of  considerably  diminishing  the 
Inajority  by  which  the  Government  had  hitherto 
defeated  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposals.  On  a  division^ 
252  members  followed  Mr.  Disraeli  into  the  lobby, 
while  278  supported  the  Government.  The  majority 
of  the  Ministry,  accordingly,  was  but  twenty-one, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli's  defeat  was  a  victory.  On  several 
other  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  session  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  an  opportunity  of  insisting  on  the 
position  he  had  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  great 
controversy  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  Thus,  on 
May  14,}  in  speaking  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  to  impose  five  shillings  duty  on  all  foreign 
com,  he  used  some  words  which,  though  studiously 
ambiguous,  seemed  to  indicate  that  if  certain  burdens 
were  taken  ofiF  the  land,  the  agriculturists  would  be 
willing  to  abandon  their  claim  for  protection  for  their  , 
com  j  §  and  he  concluded  his  speech  by  an  emphatic 
reiteration  of  his  determination  not  to  bring  the 
question  of  Protection  before  that  Parliament.  ||  Mr. 
Cobden,  rising  immediately  after, If  endeavoured  once 

•  lUd,  1189—1204.  §  Ibid.  85-6. 

+  lUd.  1204—1214.  II  IMd,  87-8. 

X  Jbid.  cxi.  81-82.  IT  Ibid.  88—94. 
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more  to  open  tiie  eyes  of  the  Protectiooists  and  the 
oonntry  generallj  to  the  game  of  duplicity  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  playing,*  and  pointed  out  in  a  few  emphatic 
sentences  the  cnielty  as  well  as  the  absurdity  of 
holding  out  the  hope  to  the  farmers  that  a  new 
Parliament  would,  any  more  than  the  present,  be  able 
to  restore  Protection.f 

Of  the  many  other  questions  in  the  discussion  of 
which  Hr.  Disraeli  took  a  part  during  the  session,  it  is 
only  necessary  to'  speak  of  the  debate  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  G-oremment,  and  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  both  in  Ireland  and  England. 

On  Monday,  Jane  17,  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
policy  of  Lord  Falmorston  was  carried  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords.  Lord  John  Hnssell,  in  reply  to  interrogations, 
declared  that  the  GoTemment  did  not  mean  to  resign 
because  of  this  vote,  and  he  then  made  an  appeal  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  which  amounted  to  an  official  recognition 
of  that  gentleman's  position  as  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatire  party.  Lord  John  argued  that  as  the 
ConservatiTe  leader  had  brought  forward  this  vote  of 
censure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
other  Conservative  leader  to  bring  forward  a  similar 
motion  in  the  other  house.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however, 
declined  to  throw  down  the  challenge,  and  the  question 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Boebnck  proposing  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Ministry.^  The  debate  on  this  motion 
was  most  important  and  interesting.  It  lasted  four 
nights,  and  was  marked  by  many  strange  incidents. 
■  Ibid.  ss.         t  tf^-  93-i.         t  ^^^-  <»"•  lOS^ios. 
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Lord  Palmersu>n  defended  Us  policy  in  perhaps  tHe 
longest  speech  he  ever  delivered.  He  spoke  for  several 
honrs^  ''from  the  dnsk  of  a  summer  evening  to  the 
dawn  of  a  summer  morning/'  and  it  was  in  this  speech 
that  he  made  the  famous  comparison  between  the 
rights  of  the  Epglish  citizen  and  those  of  the  Oivis 
Bomanus.*  But  the  chief  interest  of  the  debate  lies  in 
the  &ct  that  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  made  his  appearance  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Even  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  violent 
end  that  was  at  that  moment  so  near^  ho  could  scarcely 
have  appeared  in  circumstances  more  worthy  of  his 
past,  or  more  calculated  to  leave  a  lofty  regard  for  his 
memory.  He  had  to  express  agreement  in  a  good  deal 
of  the  censure  which  had  been  cast  on  the  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston;  but  while  doing  so,  he  spoke  of  the 
foreign  Secretary  himself  in  the  kindliest  terms. t 

And  the  speech  concluded  with  a  peroration  in  which 
were  laid  down  the  principles  by  what  the  foreign  policy 
of  England  ought  to  be  guided.  These  sentences,  the 
last  Peel  ever  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
tain  within  a  short  compass  the  exposition  of  the  truest 
and  best  policy  which  the  country  could  pursue ;  and 

♦  living's  "Annals  of  Our  Time,"  184. 

f  Allading  to  Lord  Palmeiston's  speech,  he  said,  '*  I  have  so  little 
disposition  ,  ,  .  .  for  entering  into  any  angry  or  hostile  controversy, 
that  I  shaU  make  no  reference  whatever  to  many  of  the  topics  which 
were  introduced  into  that  most  able  and  most  temperate  speech,  which 
made  us  proud  of  the  man  who  delivered  it,  and  in  which  he  vindi- 
cated with  becoming  spirit,  and  with  an  ability  worthy  of  his  name 
and  place,  that  oonise  of  conduct  which  he  had  pursued.'" — Hantard, 
S  8.  czil  688. 
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tbe  tone  in  which  these  wise  conDsels  are  given  is  that 
of  passionless  benigniiy,  as  of  a  man  who  had  ceased 
to  be  moved  by  the  feverish  desires  and  personal  aims 
of  ordinary  men.* 

Li  marked  contrast  to  the  speech  of  Peel  was  that  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who  wound  up  the  debate.  According  to 
him,  it  was  the  dnty  and  interest  of  England  to  protect  ' 
the  interests  of  every  other  European  country.  In  this 
speech  we  have  a  phrase  with  which  we  have  become,  in 
more  recent  days,  unhappily  familiar.  We  have  the 
phrase  "  a  great  English  interest,"  and  the  phrase  is 
made  to  cover  almost  every  event  that  conld  possibly 
happen  in  Enrope.  Talking  of  various  changes  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  Continent,  Mr.  Disraeh  went 
on :  "  Now  in  eveiy  instance  these  dismemberments  had 


*  "  It  ia  also  mj  firm  belief,"  said  Peel,"  that  jon  will  not  mdrttnea 

the  canae  of  constitatJonal  goremment  bj  attempting  to  dictate  to 
other  nationa.  If  yoo  do,  your  intentions  will  be  mistaken^yon  will 
roiwe  (eellnga  npon  which  yon  do  not  calculate — jon  will  inrite 
opposition  to  QoTemment ;  and  beware  that  Qie  time  does  not  arrive 
when,  frightened  bj  your  own  interference,  yon  withdraw  your  coun. 
tenance  from  those  whom  yon*  have  excited,  and  leaTB  Dpon  thelV 
minds  the  bitter  iccollection  that  yon  have  betrayed  them.  If  yon 
ancceed,  I  donbt  whether  or  no  the  institntions  that  take  root  nnder 
your  patronage  will  bo  la«tiiig.  Constitalional  liberty  will  be  beat 
worked  ont  by  those  who  aEpire  to  freedom  by  tbeii  own  effort*. 
Ton  will  only  overload  it  by  your  help,  by  your  principle  of  Intd- 
fereace,  against  which  I  remonstrate — against  which  I  enter  my 
protest — to  which  I  to-night  will  be  no  party.  Ton  are  departing 
from  the  established  policy  of  England — yon  are  inTolring  yonrselTse 
in  difflcolties  the  extent  of  which  yon  can  hardly  conceiie— yoD  are 
bestowing  no  aid  on  the  canse  id  constitatlonal  freedom,  bat  are 
enconraging  its  advocates  to  look  to  yon  for  aid,  instead  of  those 
efforts  which  can  alone  eatablish  it,  and  npon  the  sncceasfDl  ezertioa 
of  which  alone  it  can  be  osefid."— iMd.  693. 
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iiijiired  a  great  English  interest/'  '^  It  was  a  great 
English  interest ''  that  the  north  of  Italy  should  belong 
to  Anstria.  It  was  a  first-rate  English  interest  '^  that 
Sicily  should  belong  to  Naples/'  and  that  the  Sound  , 
*»ld  b,  i.  po»e«i»  of  De™„l...  I-  thi.  ^^  , 
too^  we  haye  the  erase  that  all  continental  movements 
are  dne  to  secret  societies^t — a  craze  which  seems  to 
have  haunted  Mr.  Disraeli  throughout  his  whole  life. 

The  division  took  place  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and  by  a  curious  coincidence^  in  this  division 
«^-the  last  in  which  he  ever  took  part — ^Peel  went  into 
the  same  lobby  as  Mr.  Disraeli. 

The  sun  had  risen  before  Sir  Robert  went  to  bed^ 
and  he  was  obliged  to  rise  early^  as  he  had  to  attend 
that  day,  at  twelve,  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Great  Exhibition.  The  afternoon  he  spent  in  his 
study  till  five  o'clock,  when  he  went  out  to  take  a  ride. 
Passing  down  Constitution  Hill,  his  horse  shied,  he 
fell,  was  severely  injured,  and  in  three  days  afterwards 
was  dead.^ 

This  tragic  and  sudden  end  to  a  great  and,  on  the 
whole,  beneficent  career,  created  profound  and  uni- 
versal grief.  "The  multitude  of  inquiries  were  so 
great  that  policemen  were  stationed  at  different  places 
near  his  house  with  bulletins,  which  they  were  ordered 
to  read  to  the  crowds  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions 
that  flocked  to  Whitehall,  anxiously  inquiring  after 
the  chances  of  recovery  of  the  suffering  statesman. 

•  Hansard,  S  S.  cxii.  731.  t  -^^w?. 

1  Molesworth'g  History  of  England,  ii.  344-5. 
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Nercr  perhaps  did  tlie  intelligence  of  any  ereot  cause 
more  genuine  grief  in  the  canntiy  than,  the  news  of  his 
death."* 

Thna  death  once  more  came  as  a  nsefal  ally  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  a  critical  ^uge  in  his  career.  The  death  of 
Lord  George  Bentinclc  removed  the  obstacle  to  his 
leadership  of  the  Protectionists,  and  the  death  of  Sir 
Peel  remorad  the  great  obstacle  to  his  tenure  of  office. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Peel  woold  in  doe  time 
once  more  hare  been  cidled  to  the  head  of  affairs. 
Daring  the  years  which  elapsed  froip  the  fall  in  1846 
to  his  death,  his  fame  stood  at  its  highest.  Separated 
from  both  parties,  and  supported  by  but  a  small  band 
of  followers,  he  spoke,  as  a  rule,  with  the  impartiality 
and  with  the  authority  of  a  man  free  from  party  ties. 
Never  during  his  whole  career  were  hia  words  listened 
to  with  deeper  attention;  never  did  he  stand  oat 
more  prominently  as  the  greatest  member  of  Parliament 
of  his  time;  and  never  did  he  more  truly  oocapy  the 
position  of  the  man  who  in  perilous  times,  when  others 
had  failed,  woald  be  called  to  guide  the  State.  A  few 
months  only  had  elapsed  after  his  death,  when  the 
Government  of  Lord  John  Bossell  had  reached  the 
lowest  stage  of  impotence,  and  a  strong  hand  was 
required  once  again  at  the  head  of  afFairs.  Peel,  of 
course,  would  have  been  the  man  to  whom  the  Queen 
would  have  had  to  apply ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  he  would  have  been  able  to  get  sufficient  support 
from  the  independent  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
•  lhid.%a. 
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to  eiiable  him  to  cany  on  the  affairs  of  State;  and  if 
he  had  risen  to  power  once  again,  Mr.  Disraeli's 
chance  of  ever  ruling  this  country  Would  have  been 
destroyed. 

Among  the  Bills  brought  in  this  session,  as  I  have 
already  indicated;  <was  a  Bill  for  the  estension  of  the 
franchise  in  Ireland.  How  necessary  such  a  measure 
was  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  proportion 
of  electors  in  Scotland  and  Wales  varied  from  25  per 
cent.,  which  was  the  lowest,  to  32  per  cent.,  which  was 
the  highest,  the  average  in  Ireland  was  2  per  cent.* 
Mr.  Disraeli,  after  all  his  professions  of  justice  to 
Ireland,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
•opposed  the  Bill,  which  tended  to  make  a  slight  increase 
in  this  paltry  number  of  the  voters,  t  He  adopted 
a  similar  course  when  Mr.  Locke  King  brought  in, 
on  the  9th  July,  his  motion  for  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  England.  In  the  course  of  this  debate,  he 
took  good  care  not  to  allude  to  the  Radical  principles 
which  he  formerly  professed,  but  he  did  not  escape 
without  having  his  memory  refreshed  upon  this  now 
rather  troublesome  part  of  his  career,  j: 

*  Speech  of  Lord  John  Bassell,  Hansard,  3  S.  ex.  1365. 

t  Ihid.  1367—1364. 

%  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  speaking  in  favour  of  Mr.  Locke  King's 
motion,  asked  Mr.  Disraeli  some  pertinent  questions.  The  member 
for  Bucks  had,  among  other  things,  stated  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Parliament  in  1832  he  would  have  opposed  the  Reform  Bill.  <^  Let 
me  ask  him,"  said  Sir  B.  Hall,  *'  if  he  was  always  of  that  opinion  ? " 
Mr.  Disraeli,  according  to  Hansard,  intimated  that  he  was.  Sir  B. 
HaU  was  as  startled  as  the  reader  will  probably  be  by  such  an  asser- 
tion. If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  one  of  the  earliest  chapters  of 
thlB  book,  he  wiU  find  Mr.  Disraeli  thanking  Qod  that  the  people  of 
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Of  the  many  eesBioiiB  of  the  Englisli  PttrliEimeiit 
which  hare  been  utterly  wasted,  and  which  have  ended 
without  adding  a  aingle  benefit  to  the  commnnity, 
perhaps  that  of  1S51  was  the  most  misspent  and  the 
most  useless.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  its 
existence,  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  were 
occupied  in  discussing  a  measure  which  was  violated  the 
very  day  after  its  enactmeat,  and  which  has  remained 
a  dead-letterj  with  the  consent  of  everybody,  from  the 
hour  of  its  passage  to  the  present  moment.  This  was 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  with  a  view  to  allaying  one  of  the  "  No 
Popery"  tempests  which  periodically  pass  over  this 
country.  The  session  is  for  the  most  part  taken  up 
with  Ministerial  defeats  and  Ministerial  crises,  the 
result  of  the  general  disrepute  into  which  this  Bill 

Wycombe  had  at  last  got  their  righU  throagb  the  Befona  Bill. 
"Will  the  tioii.Qeiitlemaii,"contiiined  Sir  B.  Hall,"  look  my  hon.  Friend 
the  member  (or  Moatrose  in  the  faca  and  say  that  be  has  alirays  been 
o[  that  opinion  7 "  Sir  B.  Hall  ondei-estimated  Mr.  Disraeli's  powers 
of  looking  in  the  faces  of  those  nbose  MendHhip  he  had  gained 
throngh  political  principlea  he  had  deserted.  "  Certainly,"  was  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  Bir  B.  Hall's  qnestion.  "  Certainly  1 "  ex- 
claimed Sir  B.  Hall,  ■'  why,  the  bon.  Gentleman,  who  now  stands 
forward  as  the  great  champion  of  Protection,  at  one  time  held  opinions 
DOW  entertained  by  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Honse. . . .  Did  he  not 
go  down,"  went  on  this  inconvenient  interrogator,  "  tn  the  borough  of 
High  Wycombe  aa  the  jToft!^  of  the  late  Hr.  CConnell  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  ?  Did  he  not  go  down  under  these  anspicea  I " 
An  hon.  Memb^  here,  according  to  Hansard,  exclaimed,  "  That's  a 
pocer."  Then  Sir  B.  Uall  alluded  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  attempt  to  repre- 
sent Marylebone,  giving  the  inteiestjng  Information  that  the  election 
address  of  the  fatnro  Premier  was  "  concocted "  in  the  house  of  a 
tallon-chandler  in  Crawford  Street,  BiTanston  Sqnai«.— ^oMtiTif, 
3  S.czii.  1181-2.    Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  waa  feeble  and  evsilTe.    After 
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broaght  thei  Government.  Mr.  Disraeli  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  all  these  debates^  which  were  generally 
of  80  fntile  a  character  that  our  record  of  his  acts 
during  this  session  will  be  extremely  brief.  There  is 
another  reason  for  curtailing  the  narrative  at  this 
point.  The  reader  has  already  seen  sufficiently  what 
was  the  line  of  tactics  which  Mr.  Disraeli  laid  down 
for  himself  in  dealing  with  his  Protectionist  followers. 
ELis  policy,  as  we  have  said  over  and  over  again,  was 
to  divert  the  attention  of  his  followers  from  the  ques- 
tion of  Protection  itself  to  the  question  of  removing 
the  alleged  burdens  on  land.  The  motions  and 
speeches  which  he  made  during  the  session  of  1851 
are  but  a  repetition,  in  somewhat  different  language, 
of  those  which  he  made  on  the  same  subjects  during 
the  two  previous  sessions. 

On  February  11th,  Mr.  Disraeli  achieved  the  most 

hlB  manner  of  meeting  the  charge  on  previous  occasions,  he  suggested, 
without  actually  expressing,  false  inferences.  He  did  not  deny  that 
Hume  had  given  him  his  support,  although  he  suggested  that  he  had 
not  "  The  hon.  Gentleman,"  he  replies,  "  said  I  went  down  to  High 
Wycombe  with  the  recommendation  of  my  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Montrose."  Now  mark  the  preyarication  of  what  follows.  "  Why, 
fiir,  I  lived  in  High  Wycombe  before  the  Reform  Bill.  I  was  bred 
there,  if  not  bom ;  and  it  is  to  my  connexion  with  it  that  I  owe  the 
honour  I  now  enjoy  of  representing  the  county."  The  reader  will 
also  not  faU  to  notice  that  in  this  passage  we  have  a  new  revelation 
as  to  the  place  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  birth.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
Shrewsbury  he  distinctly  stated  that  High  Wycombe  was  his  birth- 
place; here,  he  gives  this  merely  as  an  impression.—/^.  1184.  In 
this  same  speech  Mr.  Disraeli  used  these  remarkable  words  also: 
^'  The  hon.  Baronet  has  accused  me  of  being  the  advocate  of  Par- 
liamentary finality.  I  disclaim  altogether  th:t  office.  I  Jiave  been 
always  opposed  to  the  system  of  reform;  heeause  I  hold  it  to  be  advene 
to  the  imteresti  of  the  party  ivith  whom  1  acted:  that  is  all,'' — Ibid, 
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importaiit  victory  he  had  yet' gained  in  the  Honse 
of  CommonB.  His  motioa  io  farour  of  ftgricnltaial 
distress  was  rejected  bf  281  votes  to  267,  or  by  the 
fimall  majority  of  fourteen.  Nine  days  afterwards 
the  position  of  the  CToTemment  was  still  farther 
shaken,  for  a  motion  of  Mr.  Locke  £in^  in  faronr 
of  reducing  the  fmnchiso  was  carried,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Ministera,  by  the  lai^  majority 
of  one  hnndred  to  sixty-two.  The  resnlt  of  these  two 
divisions — one  a  practical,  the  other  an  ignominious 
defeat — was  that  on  February  24,  Iiord  John  Russell 
announced  that  the  G-ovemment  were  unable  any 
longer  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
that  they  had  consequently  placed  their  resignations 
in  the  bands  of  tbe  Queen. 

Negotiations  went  on  for  sereral  days  bof<H«  it  was 
possible  to  form  anew  Government.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Qneon  called  on  Lord  Stanley  (the  late  Lord  Derby), 
and  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  form  a  Government. 
Lord  Stanley,  however,  suggested  that  an  attempt 
should  first  be  made,  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Ijord 
Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham,  to  form  a  junction 
between  the  Peelites  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Government.  This  proposition  was  accepted  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  for  a  short  time  there  appeared 
some  probability  of  such  a  junction  being  formed. 
On  their  general  policy  there  was  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Ministry  and  the  followers  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  they  were  both  agreed 
as  to  the  supreme  necessitv  of  'presenting  an  united 
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front  in  &vonr  of  Free  Trade  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Protectionist  party  to  revive  Protection.  On 
one  point,  however,  the  difference  between  the  two 
was  fonnd  to  be  insuperable.  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Sir  James  Graham  were  both  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill — so  strongly,  that  they 
could  not  sanction  any  compromise  on  the  matter; 
while  Lord  John  Rnssell  was  too  deeply  pledged  to 
continue  with  the  Bill  to  withdraw  it,  and  thus  these 
negotiations  came  to  an  end.*  The  next  suggestion 
in  this  crisis  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Stanley  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Peelites  for  the 
Protectionists. 

This  crisis  did  Mr.  Disraeli  great  service.  It  was 
because  of  the  large  support  which  a  motion  of  his 
received,  that  the  Government  determined  to  hand  in 
their  resignations,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  Queen  and  the  various  leaders, 
his  name  was  constantly  and  prominently  brought  for- 
ward. It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  from  Lord  Stanley's 
speech,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  one  of  the  last  men  to 
whom  he  would  resort.  The  statement  which  Lord 
Stanley  makes  upon  this  part  of  the  transactions, 
inclines  me  to  the  belief  that  his  selection  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  not  made  by  reason  of  any  love  for 
Mr.  Disraeli,  but  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  could 
get  nobody  else  to  take  his  place.  For  on  this  occa- 
sion we  find  him  stating  that  he  made  application  in 
*  Speech  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Hansard,  8  8.  czIy.  999—1003. 
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the  first  instance  to  Mr.  G-ladatoDe,*  and,  of  ooorse, 
if  tlils  was  done  in  the  first  instance,  his  ol^eot  would 
probably  be  to  give  the  leadership  of  the  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  that  gentlenmn. — He  then 
speaks  of  having  applied  to  other  persons,!  end, 
altogether,  conveys  the  impression  that  he  tried 
everybody  before  falling  back  on  Mr.  Disraeli.  I 
mast,  for  the  present,  dismiss  Lord  Stanley's  speech 
with  the  final  remark  that  he  declared  his  efforts 
to  form  a  Ministry  futile.  There  were,  besides  the 
points  I  have  noticed,  an  exposition  of  his  policy 
and  of  his  intentions,  in  case  he  took  office,  which  I 
shall  have  to  notice  at  some  length  at  a  future  stage. 

*  Hansard,  3  B.  cxiv.  1012. 

t  SpMkii^  of  Me  leading  Eapporten  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Stanly  describea  them  as  "  men  of  taleot  and  intellect,"  bot 
vitlioiit "  political  experience,"  and  not "  Teiaed  in  otDdal  business.'' 
— Ilaiuard,  S  S.  cziT.  1006.  In  another  passage,  he  spealu  ol  his 
attempts  to  select  colleagaes  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  thus :  "  M7 
Lords,"  he  said,"  even  among  that"— the  Piotectionift — "par^,  I 
found  that  some  of  those  who  were  well  qnaliGed  to  discharge  public 
daties,  were  by  Tarioos  caoBes  induced  to  decline — one,  b;  Qm 
pressure  of  eitensiTe  privata  conccroi ;  another  by  disinclination  to 
join  an  AdminietrBtion  which  appeared  to  hold  out  no  assured  pros- 
pect of  permanence ;  and  a  third  by  an  nodue  depreciation  ck  hie 
own  abilities." — Ibid.  103.  I  think,  reasoning  ^m  the  proba- 
biUtJee  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  thit  III.  Disraeli  waa  not  one  of  the 
three  persons,  m  described.  He  was  not  pressed  "  by  eztensiTe 
private  conceniSi  "  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  could  have  "  no  assured 
prospect  of  permanence  "did  not  deter  him  later  on  from  joiniug 
Lord  Stanley ;  and  assoredly  be  is  not  the  person  described  as  sufCer- 
ing  from  "  an  undne  depreciation  of  his  ovm  abilities."  It,  therefore, 
seems  probable  that,  up  to  this  dale,  Lord  Stanley  had  not  come 
to  the  determination  to  join  Us  fortunes  so  closely  to  those  of  Mr. 
Diatoeli,  as  he  afterwards  did.  Mr.  Dlsroali,  to  all  appearances,  had 
little  to  do  with  Lord  Stanley's  reaolves  doriog  this  crisia. 
27 
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The  resiut  of  the  Ministerial  crisis^  then^  was  that 
Lord  John  Bussell  resumed  office. 

Mr.  Disraeli^s  attitude  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  was  quite  characteristic.  While  expressing  general 
dissatisfaction  with  it^  he  took  very  good  care  to  bend 
before  the  then  no-Popery  storm^  presenting  in  this 
respect  a  marked  contrast  to  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Mr.  Gladstone^  who  not  only  spoke  against  the  Bill^ 
but  also  had  the  courage  to  go  into  the  lobby  in  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

The  Government  sustained  two  other  important 
defeats  during  this  session.  On  June  6  they  were 
defeated  on  a  proposition  of  Lord  Naas  in  reference 
to  their  financial  arrangements^  and  on  June  23  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger  carried  against  them  three  reso- 
lutions in  reference  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
Thus  Government  went  on  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session^  sustaining  every  now  and  then  defeats, 
and  afterwards  with  some  difficulty,  by  an  appeal  ad 
misericordiam,  obtaining  a  reversion  of  the  votes  to 
which  they  objected. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


HINIBTEB. 

Whin  the  GoTemment  met  Parliament  again,  ita  diffi- 
culties and  its  weakness  had  still  farther  increased. 
During  the  recess  a  dispute  had  arisen  hetween  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Rnsaell,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  dismissal  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  from  office 
by  the  Queen,  on  the  advice  of  the  Premier.  The 
point  in  dispute,  on  which  I  need  touch  hut  lightly, 
was  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  premature  in 
announcing  to  the  French  GrOTemment  his  approral 
of  the  coup  d'etai  of  Lonis  Napoleon.  This  event  was 
the  coup  do  grace  of  the  Bussell  Ministry.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  been  its  chief  strength,  and  although 
his  pohcy  had  been  several  times  attacked,  he  was 
universally  esteemed  as  a  man  of  abihty,  courage,  and 
vigour,  who  had  conferred  considerable  prestige  on  the 
Government.  The  opening  of  Parliament  was  therefore 
looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
the  days  of  the  Ministry  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  already  numbered.  The  first  night  of  the 
session  was  rendered   particnlarly    eztitiog    by  the 
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speeclies  both  of  Lord  John  Bnssell  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  on  the  events  and  reasons  which  had  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  latter  from  office.  The  speech  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  upon  the  Address  contains  nothing 
remarkable.  The  best  part  of  it  was  that  in  which 
he  twitted  Lord  John  Bussell  with  the  futility  of  the 
recently  enacted  Ecclesiastical  Titles  measure.  He 
was  able  to  show  that  the  provisions  of  that  enactment 
had  been  openly  and  almost  ostentatiously  violated^ 
and  that  the  Government  found  themselves  unable  to 
interfere.* 

Among  the  bills  which  Lord  John  Bussell  had 
promised  to  bring  in  during  the  present  session 
was  a  bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform;  and  on  the 
9th  February  he  made  his  statement  with  regard 
to  this  proposal.  As  the  bill  never  passed  into 
law,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  it  at  any  length. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  chief  proposals  were  to  reduce 
the  qualification  in  boroughs  from  £10  to  £5,  and 
in  counties  to  £10.  The  measure  was  not  received 
with  particular  favour  from  any  side  of  the  House,  the 
reformers  thinking  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and 
the  Conservatives  that  it  was  too  advanced.  The 
speech  which  Mr.  Disraeh  made  upon  it  was  of  a  most 
peculiar  character.  True  to  the  tactics  which  he  had 
followed  on  the  question  of  Reform  since  his  entrance 
into  Parliament,  he  was  careful  not  to  pledge  himself 
against  making  any  change  in  the  franchise;  but  while 
thus  leaving  open  the  way  to  himself  for  future  retreat, 

*  See  Hansard,  cxiz.  186— 1M« 


he  mrBxiahlj  opposed,  on  one  pretence  or  aaother, 
erery  Reform  Bill  bronght  in  by  any  other  party.  His 
speech  of  this  session  waa  but  a  repetition  of  the 
remarkable  address  which  he  made  on  the  same  snbject 
daring  the  previons  Besaion,  and  which  this  is  the 
proper  place  to  notice,  as  it  supplies  the  key  to  a  great 
part  of  his  future  action  in  reference  to  this  qaestion. 
Speaking  on  the  bill  of  Mr.  Locke  King,  he  had 
dechired  that  he  entirely  protested  "  against  what  is 
popularly  understood  in  a  political  sense  as  the  principle 
of  'finality/  "  "  But,''  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  do  pledge 
myself  to  oppose  any  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
flagrantly  having  for  its  object  the  returning  and  con- 
firming in  power  of  some  political  section,  or  the 
displacement  of  the  proper  territorial  influence  and 
power  which,  as  I  believe,  constitutes  the  best  security 
for  our  liberties,  and  the  best  means  of  retaining  the 
stable  and  confirmed  character  which  the  institntions 
of  the  country  have  preserved,""  He  adopted  the 
same  tactics  in  the  present  speech,  but  what  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  really  were  he  so  completely 
managed  to  hide  in  a  mist  of  words  that  it  was 
impossible  really  to  understand  what  he  meant,  and 
Sir  George  Grey  wbs  justified  in  saying  that  "  he  was 
unable' to  discover  whether"  the  speaker  "was  to  be 
numbered  among  the  supporters  or  the  opponents  of 
the  bill."t 

Before  it  was  possible,  however,  to  discuss  the  new 

*  Uokswortli'i  Hiitoi7  of  Engbnd,  toI.  il.  960. 
t  Huuud,  S  B.  czlz.  806. 
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BeJbrm  BQl^  events  had  occurred  which  put  augend  to 
its  further  progress.  Becent  occurrences  in  France  had 
once  more  aroused  the  apprehensions  that  aggression 
on  the  part  of  that  country  was  to  be  feared^  and  there 
was  a  general  cry  for  an  increase  of  our  armaments. 
In  response  to  this  popular  demand^  Lord  John 
Bussell  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Militia  Force.  The  bill  passed  through  the  first  stage 
without  any  interruption^  or  anything  beyond  the 
faintest  indication[of  the  coming  storm.  LordPalmer- 
ston^  it  is  true,  dissented  from  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  but  he  gave  no  indication  that 
his  opposition  would  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  wreck  the 
measure.  But  when  the  bill  reached  the  next  stage, 
Lord  Pahnerston  proposed  an  amendment  embodying 
his  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Militia  Bill 
should  be  founded.  On  the  division,  136  voted  for 
Palmerston^s  amendment,  and  125  against  it,  the 
Government  being  thus  left  in  a  minority  of  eleven. 
Lord  John  Bussell  immediately  rose,  and  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  go  on  with  the  measure,* 
and  hinted  that  it  was  time  to  consider  whether  he 
should  continue  any  longer  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Govemment.t  The  events  of  the  next  few  days 
were  generally  foreseen.  It  was  plain  that  for  a 
considerable  period  Lord  John  Bussell  had  wearied 
of  the  position  which  he  held,  that  he  was  tired  of 
depending  for  existence  on  the  support  of  his 
opponents,  and  of  such  aid  being  given  at  one  moment 

*  Hansard,  8  S.  czix.  877.  f  I^^*  87^- 
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and  tAken  away  at  the  next.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
eereral  blnndera  which  he  had  committed  in  the 
course  of  his  administration,  had  destroyed  the  pres*  - 
tige  of  his  Government,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act  had  brought  the  dissatisfaction  with  his  Ministry 
to  a  climax.  It  was  therefore  felt  that  he  was  only 
looking  oat  for  au  opportonity  of  retiring  from  his 
difficult  position.  This  defeat  afforded  him  the  anti- 
cipated opportunity;  and  when  the  Honse  met  on 
Monday,  the  23rd  Febrnaiy,  he  announced  the  resig- 
nation of  his  Ministry. 

When  the  list  of  Lord  Derby's  colleagnes  was  pub- 
lished, the  world  was  at  once  astounded,  alarmed,  and 
amused.  It  was  scarcely  credible  that  the  most  im- 
portant afbira  of  State  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
inexperienced  and  stupid  squires  whom  the  Prime 
Minister  placed  at  the  head  of  the  different  depart- 
ments. But,  perhaps,  the  appointment  which  most 
startled  and  most  amused  the  public  was  that  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  Its 
first  announcement  at  a  public  meeting  was,  according 
to  one  journal,  received  with  "  shouts  of  lai^hter,"  * 
and  the  comments  generally  of  the  press  alternated  f 
between  sarcasm  at  the  ludicrousuess  of  Lord  Derby's 
choice,  and  alarm  at  its  conseqnences.t 

*  DaQy  Nvmt. 

t  "It  seemB,"  m;s  the  Mar%ymg  CkroineU  (Februai^  21,  1862), 
"that  Lord  Derby  baa  bad  tbe  incredible  Taahness  to  make  Mr. 
Disrteti  Chftneellctf  of  tbe  Ezdieqner.  Bmelf  it  might  bave  been 
poealble  to  find  some  leM  delicate  lyatem  of  macliinety  than  the 
flnances  of  the  conntiy  aa  a  aubjact  for  aach  an  experiment.' 
"Mi.  Disraeli,"  writes  the   7I««<  (Febmarr  24,  18G2),  "certAitilf 
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The  supposed  intentions  of  the  Ministry^  however, 
caused  more  alarm  than  the  incapacity  of  its  members. 
The  people  were  possessed  with  the  gloomy  foreboding 
that  the  old  curse  of  dear  breads  which  had  in  times  not 
very  remote  been  the  cause  of  untold  misery  amongst 
the  poorer  classes,  was  about  to  return.  So  real  was 
the  danger  thought/ that  the  very  first  words  of  Lord 
John  Bussell,  on  his  resigning  office,  were,  that  he 
considered  it  one  of  his  foremost  duties  in  opposition 
to  resist  any  return  to  Protection.  Another  step,  still 
more  significant  of  the  public  alarm,  was  taken.  In 
1846,  after  the  Free  Trade  triumph  of  Peel,  the 
Anti-Oom-Law  League,  the  most  powerful  political 
combination  which  ever  existed  in  this  country,  was 
dissolved;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  Derby  Ministry 

has  consulted  rather  his  ambition  than  his  genius  in  his  selection 
of  oflSce."  "  It  is  a  fiMuvaue  plauanteriej"  writes  the  Examiner 
(February  28,  1852),  "a  plagiarism  from  Punchy  a  copy  of  a  squib 
on  an  abortive  attempt  last  year.  The  names,  with  an  exception 
here  and  there,  cannot  be  read  in  any  society  without  a  laugh  ; 
and  yet,  in  reality,  it  is  no  langhing  matter.  For  a  serious  affair 
tliere  certainly  was  never  anything  so  comical.*'  Even  the  friendly 
Morning  Pott  is  obliged  to  confess,  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Disraclir 
that  '*  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  sach  an  arrangement  was  among  the 
least  expected  of  any  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  announce*' 
(quoted  in  the  Spectator  of  Feb.  28, 1862).  It  was  at  first  rumoured 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to  be  Home  Secretary,  and  in  the  earlier  lists  of 
the  Ministry  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  his  name  appears  in 
that  capacity.  Perhaps  it  was  his  original  intention  to  have  occupied 
this  post,  which  woold  probably  have  been  more  congenial  to  hia 
taste  than  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  An  able  critic  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  suggests,  on  what  aathority  I  do  not  know,  that 
the  reason  of  the  change  was  that  as  Home  Secretary  he  would,  in 
his  tain,  have  been  obliged  to  wait  upon  the  Queen,  and  that  Her 
Majesty  at  that  time  had  no  desire  to  admit  him  to  this  familiarity. — 
^  Political  Adventuvei  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield,''  Ibrtnightly  Review,  8» 
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preparatums  were  speedily  made  for  the  revival  of  that 
famons  union.  Ueetiaga  were  held,  BabBcriptions 
ponred  in,  and  all  the  old  machinery  was  pat  in  order 
for  condactiDg  the  new  campaign  with  the  vigoor,  and 
on  the  large  scale,  which  had  in  former  years  com* 
pelled  a  Conservative  Cabinet  to  adopt  Free  Trade 
principles.  Mr.  Gobden,  at  one  of  these  meetings, 
was  carefol  to  point  ont  the  reality  of  the  immediate 
danger.  He  showed  that,  by  all  their  former  declara- 
tions, the  Ministry  was  pledged  to  Protection,  and  that, 
in  one  form  or  another,  they  wonld  certainly  attempt  a 
restoration  of  the  old  bad  system.  He  had  to  answer 
the  objection  that  the  Free  Traders  might  remain 
tranquil  because  the  Ministry  might  abandon  Protec- 
tion. Mr.  Cobden  conld  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  Bach  political  turpitude.  The  poor  Qian  t  He 
actually  believed  that  a  politician  lifae  Mr.  Disraeli 
cared  something  about  political  honour  and  political 
consistency.* 

*  "  But  I  am  told,"  said  Hr.  Cobden,  spealcing  at  the  meetiiig  to 
reriTe  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  "  that  wo  must  allow  the  Prot«c- 
Uonists  to  remain  in  office  for  CwcIts  montha,  because  that  will  giiv 
tbem  the  opportauitj  of  abandoDiog  all  tbeir  profesEiaiu  Eind  prlnci- 
plea,  and  cj  cheating  their  frienda.  Now,  1  tell  yon  candid];,  I  do 
Dot  believe  Lord  Detb;  and  bia  colleagues  are  one-haU  k  base  u  theae 
adrisera  take  them  to  be.  What  I  the  men  who  hunted  that  liloe- 
triona  ttateEman  (Sir  B.  Feel)  almoBt  to  bis  grave,  for  having  abo- 
lished the  Com  Law — whoee  sole  political  capital,  from  that  tdme  to 
this,  haa  been  the  ■»"•«""■  and  obloquy  with  which  they  have  covered 
hia  name  and  fame,  and  the  aboae  and  denunciations  with  which  they 
have  loaded  the  gentlemen  of  the  Honchester  ichool — are  tben  men 
-  going  to  do,  not  what  Six  Bobert  Feel  did,  bat  t«n  times  wonef 
Arewenow  to  believe  that  Lord  Derby  and  his  ooUeagnei  are  coming- 
Into  offloe  dmply  and  tolely  that  thoy  m«y  immMliatety  get  lid  c<  tlitt 
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Apart  from  tHe  general  reasons  for  suspecting  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  of  an  intention  to  restore 
Protection,  there  were  several  remarkable  circnmstances 
of  recent  occurrence  to  confirm  the  fear.  The  reader 
has  not  forgotten  that  in  the  course  of  1851  Lord 
Derby  had  been  offered  and  had  declined  the  task  of 
forming  a  Government.  In  giving  a  narrative  of  his 
proceedings  on  that  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  sketch  the  programme  which  he 
would  have  attempted  to  carry  out  in  office.  Beginning 
with  a  picture  of  agricultural  distress,  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  as  ''an  honest  man''  take  office 
''  without  a  full  determination  to  deal  with  that  distress, 
and  endeavour  to  apply  to  it,  as  a  Minister,  effective 
measures  of  relief."  If  he  could  "  so  far  forget "  him- 
self as  to  sacrifice  his  "  own  honest  convictions/'  "  the 
loss  of  honour  that  would  be  involved  in  such  a  course 
would  make  "  his  "  services  worse  than  useless."  And 
then  he  went  on  to  say,  as  a  consequence  of  those 
iHeas,  that  he  could  not,  ''  as  an  honest  man,  abandon 
the  attempt  to  relieve  the  existing  distress  by  retracing 
the  false  step  which  has  been  taken,  and  to  remedy  the 

principles  which  they  have  hitherto  advocated,  and  which  they  have 
denounced  their  former  leader  for  having  abandoned?  I  say  I  do 
not  believe  it.  I  believe  that  such  a  thing  would  show  that  we  have 
fallen  into  a  lower  status  of  political  morality  than  it  is  alleged  they 
now  have  in  France.  I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  the  Ministry  to  be 
sincere  in  their  professions.  I  believe  they  came  into  office  with  a 
view  to  carrying  out  those  professions.  But  are  you  going  to  allow 
them  to  remain  in  office,  to  be  sharpening  their  weapons  in  order  that 
they  may  stab  you  when  they  find  you  off  your  guard  t  (Cheen.) '' — 
JUkmorth  :  Cohden  and  the  Leagme,  852-3 


vrong  done  by  the  impotiium  of  a  moderate  import  duti/ 
on  eom."  * 

In  the  course  of  that  same  year,  too,  a  deputation 
had  waited  on  Lord  Derby  for  the  pnrpose  of  dis- 
covering whether  he  was  still  "sonnd"  on  the  great 
qaeetion.  His  answer  to  this  deputation  was  that  they 
ehonld  tmst  in  him ;  that  he  would  succeed  yet  in 
restoring  Protection :  f  and,  after  those  strong  words, 
he  wound  up  by  the  question  whether  what  he  had 
mid  should  not  "secure"  him  "in  future  from  the 
misrepresentation  that"  he  "had  abandoned  Protec- 
tion." } 

Wlieo,  theiiefore,  on  taking  hia  seat  for  the  first 
time  as  Prime  Miniater,  Lord  Derby  proceeded  to 
announce  his  policy,  the  world  of  enemies  and  friends 
was  astounded  to  find  that  the  bold,  fluent,  blunt 
defender  of  Protection  was  timid,  hesitating,  and  un- 
intelligible in  his  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  great 
controversy  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection. 
~.  Astonishii^  as  was  this  change  of  fronts  still  more 

*  Qaoted  by  Earl  Oiey  on  Uareh  IB,  1862 ;  Hansard,  S  S.  cxix. 
1020. 

f  "  Not  two  jeaia  ago  the  noble  Karl  told  a  depntataon  of  farmers 
to  tnitt  to  him  that  he  would  yet  ancceed  in  reBtoring  Fiotection . 
tbat  be.  wm  longing  fot  the  time,  which  ha  was  caa&Aerit  wonkl 
come,  when  be  abonld  be  able  to  address  his  followeri  in  th  : 
memorable  woidi  ol  the  noble  Doke  at  the  tAblo,  and  ciy,  '  Dp. 
Gnaida,  and  at  them  I '  (The  Earl  of  Derby :  '  1  told  them  to  truat 
to  tbemselves.')  The  noble  Soil  told  tliem  tbat  the;  must  tnut  to 
themselves,  bnt  that  they  ehonld  also  tnut  to  the  part;  which  was 
pledged  to  FrotectSon,  and  rally  round  it." — Speech  of  Eail  Qrey. 
Uarch  16,  IB52  ;  Baniard,  3  S.  cxiz.  lOlT-lS. 

S  Qoot«d  by  Loid  John  BnMell,  Uaich  19,  1863 ;  Bdi%*ard,  3  3 
<aif.  1311-3, 
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strange  was  the  picture  presented  by  the  Mmisters 
who  were  seeking  re-election.  Never  was  there  such  a 
saturnalia— except,  perhaps,  a  few  months  after,  with 
the  same  performers  in  the  same  piece — ^never  was 
there  such  a  saturnalia  in  English  politics.  Free 
Trade  was  a  question  which  affected  the  daily  food  of 
all  the  millions  of  British  sabjects  directly,  and  indi- 
rectly the  daily  food  of  all  mankind ;  it  was  the  question 
* 

which  had  been  the  central  and  supreme  subject  of 
political  battle  in  England  for  the  previous  ten  years  ; 
never,  in  short,  had  the  English  or  any  other  public 
to  deal  with  a  question  of  vaster,  more  fer-reaching, 
more  stupendous  importance.  It  is  scarcely  credible, 
though  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  on  such  a 
subject  this  country  permitted  its  rulers  to  hesitate 
and  trifle,  to  refuse  any  opinion  at  all,  or  to  express 
opinions  the  most  opposite.  The  marvel  that  such 
conduct  should  be  tolerated  appears  the  greater  when 
we  remember  that  these  very  men,  who  declined  to 
say  what  they  meant  to  do  in  reference  to  Protection, 
had  lived  and  thrived  and  had  their  whole  political 
being  and  importance  for  years  as  advocates  of  Pro- 
tection. It  is  thus  that  a  nation,  which  boasts  of  its 
seriousness,  its  solidity  of  judgment,  its  bluntness  of 
tongue,  entrusts  its  highest  destinies  to  fools,  triflers, 
and  tricksters. 

Let  us  return  to  the  electoral  masquerade  of  Lord 
Derby's  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  colleagues.  Mr.  Christopher* 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  declared  that 
his    reason  for  accepting  office  ''under  the  adminis* 
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tratdon  of  the  Earl  of  Berby  "  waa  "  from  a  convictioii 
of  hia  sincere  desire  to  reverie  that  financial  and  com- 
mercial  policy  vikick  has  proved  mo  injuriout  to  native 
indu$tri/  and  capital.'"  Bat  on  the  other  hand  ve 
had  Mr.  Walpole  and  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger :  the 
one  saying  that  "if  we  are  to  have  a  Free  Trade 
policy —  ....  and  I  tan  by  no  meant  taying  that  that  it 
not  to  he  the  prin&ple  upon  whieh  you  are  to  act ; "  and 
the  other  that  "  as  to  Protection,  if  the  country  rejects 
it  at  the  next  election,  there  is  an  end  of  it  altogether, 
and  let  it  never  hereafter  be  discnssed."  f 

Bat,  pozElmg  as  were  the  annonncementa  of  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  Ministry,  moat  mystifying 
of  all  was  that  of  the  great  professor  of  mystification 
who  had  now  taken  the  position  of  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  his  address  he  hoped  that  "  at  no 
distant  period"  the  QoTemment  will  "establish  a 
policy  in  conformity  with  the  principles  which  in 
opposition  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  maintaiii."  t 
Bat  when  he  came  to  define  what  those  principles 
were,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  understand  his 
meaning.  The  point  of  his  address,  however,  seemed 
to  be  that  he  would  adopt  the  plan  he  had  so  often 
recommended  in  Parliament  during  the  previoos 
sessioa — that  of  compensating  the  landlords  for  the 
loss  of  Protection  by  the  reduction  of  the  taxation 
upon  land.  § 

In  his  speech  after  re-election  he  was  equally  mys- 

•  JBMMfMr,  Much  6, 1862.  }  Ibid. 

t  Mutator,  Much  0, 18S3.  {  Ibid. 
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tenons.  He  declared  that  lie  ''would  pledge  the 
Gh>veniment  to  secure  for  the  agricultural  interest 
ample  and  complete  redress ; ''  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  explain  that  the  best  mode  of  "  settlement  for  the 
community ''  was  the  mode  recommended  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch — viz.f  that  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty.* 
But  he  was  careful  immediately  afterwards  to  add  that 
if  the  country  did  not  approve  of  this  plan  he  would 
not  endeavour  to  carry  it  out.f 

The  reader  has  now  sufficient  material  to  enable  him 
to  see  the  nature  of  the  game  which  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  meant  to  play.  They  had  already  clearly 
seen  that  Protection  was — ^to  use  a  graphic  Americanism 
— "  played  out " :  that  the  restoration  of  that  barba- 
rous system  was  hopeless.  But  of  course  they  dared 
not  make  this  open  confession  to  their  followers  at  that 
moment,  and  accordingly,  their  great  object  was  to  gain 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  his  constitaents.  See  Examiner^ 
March  13,  1862.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  afterwards  shown  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  views  ;  for  that 
gentleman,  while  stating  his  individual  opinion  that  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  would  be  the  best  relief  for  the  grievances  of  the  landlords,  at 
the  same  time  distinctly  declared  that  any  attempt  to  impose  such 
a  duty  at  this  period  would  revive  a  dangerous  agitation,  and  would 
bo  unwise  and  impolitic.  (See  Treaiiie  on  Taxation  and  the  Funding 
System,  2nd  ed.,  200.) 

f  *'  I  will  not  believe,  until  the  country  has  spoken,  that  it  will  not 
sanction  the  policy  recommended  by  the  highest  authorities  amongst 
the  Free-Traders — by  men  who  were  Frec-Traders  before  these 
brawling  Free-Traders  of  the  hour  existed. — (Cheers  and  disappro- 
bation.) ....  If  the  country  in  its  calm  judgment  reject  what  I 
hcUeve  to  be  the  advice  of  ivite  and  unimpattioned  servants  of  the 
comrnvnity,  such  as  the  distinguished  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
the  country  iMUt  take  the  conBeqttence" — II ^d. 


time.  Hoping  that  aometliiiig  laigbb  tnni  op  which  would 
eitiber  enable  them  to  abandon.Proteotion  altogether,  or 
th&t  a  change  in  the  temper  of  the  country  would  give 
them  an  opportimity  of  reintroducing  it  nnder  a  new 
name.  To  adopt  aach  a  conree  was  a  direct  violation, 
not  only  of  conBtitntional  precedent,  hnt  of  the  dictates 
of  political  morality.  It  was  nnoonfititational,  for  it  is 
the  first  dnty  of  a  Goremment  to  bring  forward  sab- 
jectB  for  legislation  J  and,  failing  to  find  the  Hoaae 
of  CommoTts  willing  to  accept  these  proposals,  t^ey 
are  bound,  if  they  believe  the  country  alpng  with  them, 
immediately  to  make  an  appeal  to  it.  It  was  politically 
immoral,  hecanse  the  Derby-Disraeli  Ministry  came 
to  power  by  virtue  of  their  advocacy  of  Protection,  and 
by  Protection,  therefore,  they  were  boond  to  stand  or 
faU. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  came  to  make  his  statement  on 
first  taking  Us  seat  as  Chancellor  of  the  Blzcheqner 
after  his  re-election  on  March  15,  his  explanation  was 
foond  to  be  still  more  unsatisfactory,  and  naturally 
enoogh,  stiU  less  clear,  than  that  of  Lord  De^by.  In 
the  first  place  he  put  forward  the  pretence  that  the 
existing  Government  owed  its  being  to  the  fact  that, 
to  use  the  words  of  Lord  John  BuBseU,  "  the  Queen 
was  without  a  Government."  * 

The   reader   can   see  what   advantage  Government 

gained   by    anch   a    defence  j    if   tme,    it    would   to 

some  extent  perhaps  relieve  them  from  dealing  at 

once  with  the  question  of  Protection.     There  would 

*  EimmTd,  cxix.  lOGG. 
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be  an  obvions  difference  between  their  seeking  for 
office  and  having  office  forced  npon  them.  H  they 
directly  sought  for  office^  of  course  they  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  a  demand  that  they  shoold 
immediately  carry  out  their  principles,  but  if  they 
were  forced  into  power  against  their  will,  they  might 
reasonably  ask  to  be  allowed  in  the  first  instance  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  country^  which  must 
otherwise  remain  in  abeyance.  But  the  pretence  that 
office  was  forced  upon  them^  as  Lord  John  Russell 
afterwards  pointed  out,  was  a  completely  false  one. 
The  Protectionist  party  had  never  failed  to  join  with 
the  enemies  of  the  late  Government,  and  the  Russell 
Ministry  would  still  have  been  in  existence  had  it 
not  been  that  the  Protectionists  had  united  with 
Lord  Palmerston  against  it  on  a  vote  upon  a  vital 
question. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  came  to  explain  his  policy,  he  still 
more  clearly  illustrated  the  system  of  prevarication 
upon  which  his  government  was  founded.  Mr.  Villiers, 
on  the  part  of  the  Pree-Traders,  had  asked  for  a  defini- 
tive declaration  of  principles.  Mr.  Disraeli  began, 
characteristically  enough,  by  stating  that  ho  would 
frankly  and  fairly  answer  the  question  of  Mr.  Villiers 
— a  preface  which,  to  all  who  knew  him,  was  a  very 
significant  warning  that  he  meant  to  say  nothing  which 
had  the  smallest  tinge  of  either  frankness  or  fairness. 
He  omitted  all  mention  of  the  fixed  duty  upon  which 
he  had  been  so  eloquent  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  he 
did  not  say  a  word  which  could  be  interpreted  into 
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n  ilefioite  deolsxation  08  to  whether  the  Govenunent 
was  a  Froteotiomst  GoTemment  or  not. 

Mr,  Didraeli  was  followed  by  Lord  John  Russell  and 
several  other  Free  Trade  leaders.  Sir  James  Graham 
significantly  remarked  that  "  it  is  not,  however,  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  represents  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  House  that  I  seek  for  the  explanations."  • 
Sir  James  then  pointed  oat  the  extraordinary  difference 
between  the  expressions  of  opinion  by  the  different 
members  a'  the  Government,  pointedly  contrasting 
the  frankness  of  soute  of  those  gentlemen  with  the 
dnplicity  of  Mr.  Disraeli-t  Mr.  Gladstone  also  sup- 
ported the  demand  for  clear  explanation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  and  demonstrated  clearly  t1}^ 
unconstitutional  character  of  their  delay  in  dissolv- 
ing Parliament.  Another  remarkable  speech  in  this 
debate  was  that  of  Mr.  Oswald.  That  gentleman, 
explaining  that  he  himself  had  been  denounced  as 
a  traitor  and  renegade  for  following  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  his  abandonment  of  Protection  in  1846.  prophesied 
that  the  very  persons  who  had  applied  these  epithets 
to  him  were  now  about  to  abandon  Protection,  and 
were  about  to  hear  in  their  own  ears  the  insults  they 
had  showered  on  others ;  {  and  Sir  Alexander  Cockbnm 
neatly  Bnmmarised  the  policy  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
meaning,  "  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose."  § 

Those  scenes  took  place  on  March  15,  and  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  a  very  remarkable  circomstance 

X  IKd.  1102—1110. 
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occurrecL  While  the  Ministiy  of  Lord  John  Bossell 
was  still  in  existence.  Sir  John  Pakington  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  in  reference  to  colonial  sngar. 
Now,  the  then  existing  duties  on  foreign  sugar  were 
to  terminate  on  July  5,  and  the  motion  of  Sir  John 
Pakington  was  to  the  effect  that  this  enactment 
should  not  be  carried  out,  and  that  some  small  measure 
of  protection  should  still  be  continued  to  the  colonial 
grower."^  But,  marvellous  to  relate.  Sir  John,  imme- 
diately on  his  accession  to  office  as  Colonial  Secretary 
in  a  Protectionist  cabinet,  in  place  of  attempting 
to  carry  out  his  ideas,  gave  notice  of  the  with- 
drawal of  this  Protectionist  motion.  Lord  John 
Bussell,  taking  this  as  his  text,  addressed  on  the 
19th  March  an  inquiry  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  to  the  time  when  the  Government 
intended  to  dissolve  Parliament.  Of  course  he  received 
an  evasive  reply  jt  fl'nd,  naturally  dissatisfied,  he  asked 
for  a  further  explanation.^  The  reply  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  a  model  of  frankness  and  politeness.  "  I  do  not 
feel,"  he  said,  "  called  on  to  give  any  further  explana- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord/'  § 

On  the  same  evening,  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  Oovemment 
into  an  explanation  of  their  policy.  Mr.  Bemal 
Osborne  happily  described  Mr.  Disraeli's  tactics  as 
a  system  of  ^^ Italian  mystification*'  in  which  the 
''  cloven  foot  of  protection  "  was  concealed  "  under  the 

*  Hansard,  cxiz.  1036.  f  I^^-  ^^1* 

t  Und.  1299—1302.  §  Ibid.  1302. 


smock-frook  of  official  nserre;"*  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  quoted  some  passages  from  Mr.  Disraeli's 
philippics  gainst  Peel  on  account  of  his  abandon- 
meat  of  Protection,  lyhich  were  very  apposite  at  this 
hour  in  connection  with  Mr,  Disraeli's  abandonment 
of  exactly  the  same  canse-f  Bnt  the  most  remarkablo 
speech  of  the  evening  was  that  of  Mr.  Cobden,  who 
showed  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  existing 
Oovemment  was  founded  on  Protection,  and  that 
unless  it  meant  to  nse  its  exertions  to  restore  Pro- 
tection, it  had  no  right  to  exist.f  Mr.  Bright,  taking 
ap  the  same  line  of  argunent,  warned  the  farmers  that 
they  were  "deladed  dnpes"  on  whose  shoulders  the 
Ministiyhad  "scrambled"  to  their  "seats  of  power." § 

Mr.  Disraeli,  howerer,  made  no  attempt  to  further 
«nlighten  the  country  as  to  Ma  policy.  He  contented 
himself,  knowing  that  no  vote  would  be  immediately 
taken,  with  the  barefaced  assertion  that  his  G-ovem- 
ment  was  not  in  a  minority  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons. 

Before  the  work  of  again  cross-examining  the 
Government  on  their  policy  of  duplicity  could  be 
resumed,  circamstances  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
achieving  a  victory  which  greatiy  strengthened  their 
position.  The  Grovemment  of  Lord  John  Russell 
had  prepared  the  pnblic  mind  for  the  belief  that  an 

•  Ihid.  13ia  t  ^^i^-  132G— 133G.  J  Ibid.  18S9. 

§  INd.  139G.  "laajto  you,"  aaid  Mr.  Bright  aUo,  "  we  will  try  if 
wft  csnnot  break  np  a  confederated  impostnre." — Ibid.  Does  not  the 
last  phraw  recall  Ht.  Disraeli's  "  otganiwd  hjpocrisr  "  I  But  how 
macL  mora  tmth  woa  then  in  Ur.  Biight'a  attach  thau  In  that  of 
Ui.DiinwU? 
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increase  in  the  defences  of  the  country  was  required  * 
and;  taking  up  this  idea,  the  new  Ministry  brought 
forward  another  Militia  Bill.  The  measure  waa 
opposed  by  Lord  John  Bussell  and  some  other 
members  of  the  late  Government ;  but  was  supported 
very  generally,  and  found  a  most  potent  advocate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington* 
The  result  was,  that  when  the  division  came,  tho 
opponents  of  the  Bill  were  but  165,  while  the  sup- 
porters  of  the  Government  were  355.  This  over- 
whelming  triumph  naturally  added  to  their  prestige,, 
and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  in  their  determina- 
tion to  rule  the  country  for  some  time  longer  without 
any  definite  declaration  of  their  policy. 

But  the  time  at  last  approached  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  no  longer  conceal  his  hand.  On  April  30  he 
introduced  his  Budget.  The  speech  he  delivered  on 
the  occasion  was  as  bold  and  remarkable  as  auy 
that  was  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons.* 
Amid  the  melancholy  faces  of  his  supporters  and  the 
continued  cheers  of  his  opponents,  he  practically 
abandoned  Protection ;  in  &ct,  the  whole  speech  was 
one  triumphant  vindication  of  the  results  of  Free 
Trade.  He  showed  that,  instead  of  being  reduced, 
the  revenue  of  the  country  had  steadily  and  largely 
increased.  He  showed  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  cofEee,  on  timber,  and  on  sugar,  had  largely 
increased  tho   consumption  of   each  of   these  three 

*  Hansard,  8  S.  czxL  9—36. 
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artides,  Kod  he  admitted  that  aa  a  result  the  loss 
of  revenae  was  far  less  than  had  been  anticipated.* 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  the  man 
who  was  desorihing  the  "marvelloos  results,"  as 
he  later  on  called  them,t  produced  by  the  redaction 
of  the  dul^  on  sugar,  was  the  same  man,  who  from 
1846  downwards  had  be«i  constantly  and  persist- 
ently  declaring  that  the  abolition  of  those  duties 
would  be  minoos  to  the  Colonies  I  J 

'  nn  dntj  OQ  coSm  had  In  tbe  preTiona  year  been  rednced  Iroiii 
fiixpeDce  per  pcmitd  on  foKlgn  and  f onrpenw  on  colonial  to  a  nnif orm 
daty  of  threepence.  The  remit  haa  been  an  increase  in  the  con- 
soTcptjon  not  only  of  foreign,  bat  of  colonial  coBee :  aa  a  coniequonce, 
while  the  loss  of  dot;  was  estimated  at  £176,000,  tbe  real  lost  iraa 
£112,000.— /friJ.  32.  Tbe  dnt;  on  foreign  timber  had  been  rednced 
from  IGi,  to  Ti.  6d.  hem.  Sat  from  20j.  to  lOi.  on  sawn  timber. 
Thongh  tbe  dnty  bad  been  thus  raduoed  bf  one-half,  the  real  had 
been  aboat  half  tbe  ettitoated  lora :  the  real  loss  was  £12e,000,  the 
estimated  loss  £306,000.— /iui.  Then,  coming  to  the  qacstion  of 
sagELT,  he  showed  that  tbe  case  of  the  Free-TraderB  was  eren  still 
mare  clearly  prored.  He  pointed  ont  that  since  the  alteration  in  the 
-sogar  dntiea  in  184fl,  the  Increase  of  tbe  consomption  had  amounted 
to  so  large  a  figure  aa  S8  per  cent.  The  result  of  this  marrellous 
increase  was  that,  while  tbe  estimated  loss  on  this  departaaent  of  tbe 
revenue  had  been  £880,000  or  £810,000,  the  actual  loss  had  been 
£309 1— 7Hrf.  28. 

t  lUd.  28. 

\  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Disraeli,  while  he  was  making  this  recoutatloQ 
«t  bis  opinion  on  the  sugar  dntieB,  recalled  a  scene  with  Lord  George 
Bcntinck  which  he  has  himaalf  described  nith  much  apparent  satis- 
taction.  In  tbe  Session  of  1847,  Lord  Oeorga  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Selaot  Committee  to  consider  tbe  sugar  and  coffee  duties. 
While  tlds  committee  was  ritting, "  Borplice,"  a  horse  with  which, 
among  tlie  rest  id  bisstod.  Lord  George  bad  parted,  won  the  Derby, 
This,  according  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  caused  Bentinck  much  annoy- 
.ance  ("Life  of  Bentinck,"  t3B):  a  few  days  afterwards,  however, 
the  Committee  adopted  a  resolalion  of  &  ProtectiTe  character ;  and 
this  is  how  Lord  Beaconsfield  describes  tbe  result :  "  Bnt  on  Monday, 
the  291h,  when  tbe  resolution  in  bTOor  of  a  10*.  diflerential  da^  £)c 
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Finally^  Mr.  Disraeli  condaded  liis  address  by 
annoancing  that,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  period 
since  he  had  received  office,  he  was  bound  to  aocept 
the  budget  of  his  predecessor.* 

Such  a  speech  was  naturally  received  with  the* 
greatest  delight  by  the  Free-Traders ;  and  it  is  alsa 
fair  to  say  that  Mr,  Disraeli  got  compliments,  and  well- 
deserved  compliments,  from  all  sides  of  the  House^ 
for  the  lucidity  and  ability  of  his  first  address  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  point  every  one 
of  the  Liberal  speakers  insisted  upon  was,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  proved  their  case  as  clearly  as  any  one 
of  themselves  could.  Mr.  Disraeli  ''had  made  out,'* 
toid  Sir  Charles  Wood,  "  what  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  consider  a  triumphant  case  for  the  policy  which 
we  have  advocated.^' t  "He  had,''  said  Mr.  Hume, 
"  shown  by  figures  and  in  language  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood,  that  the  policy  which  had  been 
followed  ever  since  1842  had  been  most  successful."  % 
Mr.  Grladstone  was  "  perfectly  satisfied "  to  leave  the 

the  colonics  had  at  the  last  moment  been  carried,  and  carried  by  bi» 
casting  Tote, '  the  blue  ribbons  of  the  tarf'  were  all  forgotten.  Not 
for  all  the  honours  and  successes  of  all  the  meetings,  spring  or 
antnmn,  Newmarket,  Epsom,  Gk)odwood,  Doncaster,  would  he  have 
exchanged  that  hour  of  rapture.  His  eye  sparkled  with  fire,  hi» 
nostril  dilated  with  triumph,  his  brow  was  elate  like  a  conqueror,, 
his  sanguine  spirit  saw  a  future  of  continued  and  illimitable  success* 
'We  have  saved  the  colonies,' he  said,  'saved  the  colonies.  I  knew 
it  must  be  so.  It^  t>  ilie  kneU  if  Free  Trade:  *'  ("  Life  of  Bentinck,** 
589-40.)  We  see  how  Mr.  Disraeli  justified  this  prophecy.  It  was  well 
for  Bentinck,  perhaps,  after  aU,  that  he  died  so  soon.  The  friends  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  whom  the  gods  love,  die  young. 
♦  Hansard,  3  S.  cxxi  36-6.  f  lind.  87.  J  md.  42. 
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case  of  tlie  commercial  policy  of  the  last  few  years  "  to  , 
remwi  od  the  very  able  statement  of  tbe  right  hon. 
G-entieman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner."  *  And 
finally,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bright,  "had  ■ 
stood  forth  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  the  conntry  ' 
to  hlesa  the  policy  which  he  had  so  frequently  i 
censored."  t  Bat  the  thoroughly  Free-Trade  character 
of  the  speech  is  still  more  clearly  shown  by  the  halting 
praises  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  supporters,  which  contrast 
very  cnrioaely  with  the  enthasiastic  enlogioms  of  his 
opponents.  Mr.  Baring  denied  the  existence  of  the  pros- 
perity which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  epokenabont.}  Sir  John 
Tyrell  made  some  blundering  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
good  condition  of  the  Bevenae  with  the  bad  condition 
of  trade,  j  And  poor  Sir  John  Pakington  endeavoured 
to  explain  that  while  this  conntiy  had  gained,  the 
colonies  had  lost,  by  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  sugar.  \ 
It  shows  a  curious  contrast  in  the  manner  in  which 
other  people  treat  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  treats  them,  that  this  shameless  abandon- 
ment of  Protection,  by  one  who  had  exhausted  hh 
abundant  vocabulary  of  vituperation  against  the 
abandonment  of  Protection  by  another  Minister,  this  ' 
public  act  of  apostacy  by  a  man  who  had  risen  to  his 
present  position  as  a  dononncer  of  apostacy,  was 
not  made  the  object  of  any  severe  personal  attacks. 
Mr.  Hume  made  a  brief  allnsion  to  this  remarkable 
change,  but  with  his  usual  good-natore  his  reproach 

•  Ibid.  61.  X  Ibid.  17*  U  ^^-  68-71. 

t  Ibid.  66.  g  Ibid.  SS-S. 
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took  the  form  of  a  mild  expression  of  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  looked  back  with  regret  and  remorse 
on  his  past  career,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  and  persecnted  the  late  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  first  introdnced  the  system.*  "  Would  to  God," 
said  Mr.  Wakley,  who  was  a  little  more  emphatic, ''  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  been  alive  to  listen  to  the  profound 
homage  paid  him  by  the  Chancier  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  exposition  of  the  facts  which  he  submitted  to  the 
House  to-night ! ''  t  And  so  Mr.  Disraeli  was  allowed 
to  make  his  recantation. 

As  the  country  party,  however,  were  not  yet  quite 
prepared  to  swallow  this  wholesale  abandonment  of 
Protection,  and  as  their  murmurs  grew  loud  and 
threatening,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Ministiy  to 
make  another  change  of  front.  The  manner  in  which 
this  was  done  was  certainly  extraordinary,  if  not  un- 
precedented. Speaking  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Budget  at  a  banquet  in  the  City,  Lord  Derby 
had  the  boldness  to  refer  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
The  municipal  dignitaries  were  then  favoured  with  the 
information  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  meant  all  he  had 
said  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  representatives 
of  the  people,  in  fact,  Lord  Derby  whispered  to  the 
Aldermen,  were  being  taken  in;  it  was  necessary  to 
make  them  think  the  Government  intended  to  adopt 
Free  Trade ;  but  that  was  only  Mr.  Disraeli's  "  little 
game." 

Shortly  after  this  move  in  the  extraordinary  system 

♦  Ibid.  4».  t  ^W</.  65. 
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of  seU-oontrsdiction  which  the  GoTenunent  were  pnr- 
soiiig,  there  came  another  revelation  of  the  Minjaterial 
mind.  This  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  address  to  his 
BaddoghamBhire  oonstitnents.  The  address,  like  the 
speech  on  the  Budget,  was  an  open  avowal  of  the 
abandonment  of  Protection.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if 
there  were  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  between  Lord 
X)erb;  and  his  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqaer,  that 
while  one  of  them  shoold  satisfy  the  nuuiiibctarers, 
the  other  should  reaaenre  the  terrified  agricnltorists. 
In  this  address  Mr.  Disraeli  boldly  declared  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  for  the  recorrence  of  Protection.  The 
spirit  of  die  age,  he  said,  was  against  any  sach  meo- 
fiore,  and  no  statesman  coold  afford  to  disregard  the 
genius  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived.  And  then  he 
went  back  to  hia  old  scheme  of  compensating  for  the 
loss  of  Protection  by  a  decrease  of  local  taxation.*  Bat 
even  in  this  promise  of  relief  he  was  studiously  vagae. 
He  would  go  no  farther  than  to  say  that  it  seemed  to 
"  loam  vn,  the  future"  f— an  expression  that  caused  a 
good  deal  of  comment  and  amusement. 

On  Jane  14  the  Opposition  made  one  other  effort  to 
discover  what  the  Ministerreally  intended  to  do.  After 
proposing  a  motion  condemnatory  of  Lord  Malmesbory's 
policy  in  reference  to  a  gentleman  named  Mather,  who 
had  been  ill  treated  by  an  Austrian  officer  at  Florence, 
Lord  John  Bossell  took  occasion  to  give  a  general 
review  of  the  Ministerial  policy.  He  pointed  oat  how 
Lord  Derby  had  declared  emphatically,  and  how  the 
•  71mm,  Jnne  7, 1853  f  IHd. 
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Olianoellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  backed  up  the  declara- 
tion^ that  a  moderate  daty  upon  com  was  absolately 
necessary  for  the  interest  of  agriculture,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  how  gradually  the  Government  had 
withdrawn  from  this  position,  and  had  shown  that 
''this  desirable  measure  was  to  be  abandoned/'  *  He 
next  pointed  out  the  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  thoroughly  Free-Trade  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
on  introducing  his  Budget,  and  the  Protectionist 
gloss  that  had  been  put  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  by 
Lord  Derby  in  the  City;t  and  he  showed  how, 
as  a  result  of  this  disagreement  between  the  decla- 
rations of  the  Ministers,  different  supporters  of  the 
Government  were  seeking  election  in  different  con- 
stituencies on  diametrically  opposite  principles— rhow 
at  one  place  an  adherent  of  Lord  Derby  put  him- 
self forward  as  an  unconverted  Protectionist,  and  in 
another  place  another  adherent  of  the  existing  Ministry 
declared  himself  as  emphatically  in  favour  of  Free 

Trade,  t 

Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  was  characteristically  auda- 
cious. He  had  the  face  to  deny  that  either  he  or  the 
Protectionist  party  had  ever  asked  for  a  recurrence  of 
the  laws  that  existed  previous  to  1846.  "You  cannot," 
he  said,  "  recall  a  single  speech  to  that  effect  \  I  defy 
anybody  to  quote  any  speech  that  I  ever  made,  or  any 
sentence  that  I  ever  uttered,  that  recommended  such 
a  course  as  desirable  or  possible."  § 

*  Hansard,  8  S.  cxzii.  636.  X  Ibid. 

t  Ihid.  6S7.  §  Ilnd.  692. 


Thii  gtatement,  as  the  reader  who  has  followed  these 
pages  will  well  know,  was  andacioiisly  false.  Kot  id 
a  single  speech,  but  in  scores  of  speeches — not  in  one 
sentence,  bnt  in  a  hundred— did  Mr.  Disraeli  saggest 
that  the  restoration  of  the  FrotectiomBt  laws  was 
"  deedrahle "  and  "  possible."  He  told  the  Backs 
electors  in  1847,  the  reader  will  remember,  that  tiioagh 
an  attempt  to  restore  Protection  might  not  be  advis- 
able at  the  moment,  its  restoration  in  the  course  of 
time  was  inevitable.  Both  in  1847  and  1848  he  : 
BDggested  that  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  should  be 
reversed.  It  ia  qoite  true  that  aa  time  went  on  he  gra- 
doallf  changed  his  tone ;  bnt  not  ontil  he  saw  office  in 
eight  did  he  ever  once  even  hint  that  the  days  of  Pro- 
tection were  past.  I  have  not,  as  I  have  before  said,  the 
least  doobt  that  Mr.  Disraeli  knew,  from  1846  onwards, 
that  any  attempt  to  once  more  raise  the  price  of  bread 
would  be  futile;  bnt  this  was  a  conviction  which  he 
cu^ully  concealed  within  his  own  bosom.  For  years  he 
allowed  his  followers  to  cherish  the  idea  that  a  return 
of  Protection  was  a  possibility.  It  was  the  conviction 
that  Free  Trade  might  be  reversed  and  Protection 
restored  that  kept  together  his  party,  and  maiateiaed 
his  position  aa  one  of  its  leaders.  By  insisting,  time 
after  time,  on  some  measure  which  had  more  or  less 
of  a  Pl-otectionist  air,  he  kept  up  that  division  be- 
tween Sir  Bobert  Feel  and  his  supporters  which  pre- 
vented the  reunion  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
Conservative  party.  If  it  were  most  true,  and  it  was 
most  false,  that  he  had  never  advocated  the  restoration 
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of  Protection  as  desirable  or  possible^  then^  in  actiog 
as  the  leader  of  a  Protectionist  party^  he  had  practised 
for  years  a  game  of  shameless  deception^  and  of 
deception  which  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  those  he 
professed  to  serve. 

It  was  equally  false  to  say  that  his  party  had 
not  advocated  a  return  to  Protection  as  desirable 
or  possible.  Let  us  take  only  the  most  prominent 
members  of  his  party.  We  have  just  seen  what  Mr. 
Disraeli's  chief  had  said  in  1851  about  the  possibility 
of  restoring  Protection.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  at 
this  moment  another  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  colleagues^ 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  At  a  Protectionist 
meeting  held  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  June  26, 1849, 
that  noble  Lord  declared  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late 
to  retrace  the  mischievous  leg^lation  of  1846,  and  he 
emphasized  this  declaration  by  one  of  those  appeals  to 
the  Deity,  at  once  vehement  and  familiar,  which  are 
characteristic  of  ranting  preachers  and  Tory  lords.* 
And  finally,  Mr.  Christopher,  as  has  also  been  seen, 
liad,  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
announced  to  his  constituents  that  his  chief  motive  in 
joining  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby  was  his  conviction 
that  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  would  be  reversed. 

Li  this  speech,  also,  Mr.  Disraeli  indicated  his  readi- 

^  Irving,  163.  Lord  MaUnesbniy,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Free- 
!nrade  theory  would  never  be  consommated,  added  this  bcaatiful 
sentiment :  "  But  should  it  please  Ood  in  His  anger  that  it  should 
i)e  effected,  then  would  this  great  kingdom  soon  return  to  its  normal 
and  natural  state — a  weather-beaten  island  in  a  northern  sea.*'  This 
passage  invites  comment,  but  I  abstain. 


ness  to  abandon  evea  the  small  fixod  duty,  on  which 

boUi  he  and  Lord  Derby  had  formerly  been  so  vehement. 

It  was  a  proposal,  h6  Baid,  to  vhich  he  would  "not 

j  pin"  his  "  politiial  career  "  nor  make  "  the  basis  "  of  his 

I  "policy,"  and  ha  even  ventured  to  denounce  it  as 

!  "invested  "  "  with  popular  odium,"  as  "  disliked  by  the   ■ 

people, "  "  and  as  one  which  the  "  popular  will  repudi- 

ates."  t 

On  July  1,  Parliament  was  dismissed,  and  the  same 
discreditable  scenes  which  took  place  when  the  Minis- 
ters sought  re-election  in  the  previous  March,  were 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale.  The  ambiguous  and  con- 
tradictory language  of  the  Government  had  its  natural 
and  its  desired  consequence.  The  Ministerial  candi- 
date, like  the  Government  itself,  had  no  policy  beyond 
that  which  suited  the  hour  and  the  place.  Where 
Free-Trade  professions  were  likely  to  produce  success, 
the  supporter  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a 
Free-Trader;  where  the  faith  in  Protection  still  sur- 
vived, the  supporter  of  Ijord  Derby  and  Mr,  Disraeli 
was  a  ProtectionisL 

But  these  contradictions  were  not  confined  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Protectionist  party ;  there  was  the 
same  startling  diversity  between  the  utterances  of  the 
Ministers  themselves.  Speaking  at  his  election  dinner 
in  Bucks,  "Why,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "no  one  can  sup- 
pose that  the  present  administration  has  any  intention 
of  taxing  the  food  of  the  people,  or  of  bringing  back 
the  laws  repealed  in  1846."  "  The  question  of  Protec- 
ibld.  692.  t  ^^-  S93> 
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tion,"*  said  Lord  Stanley  (now  Lord  Derby)  at  Eing^s 
Lynn,  "  is  set  at  rest,  and  I  am  glad  of  it"  Mr.  Chris- 
topher in  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Walpole  at  Midhurst,  and 
Lord  John  Manners  at  Colchester,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  dropped  suggestions  that  the  good  old  days  of 
Protection  were  close  at  hand.t  Still  more  flagrant 
was  the  case  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.  Solicitor-General 
in  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  had,  of  coarse, 
supported  the  Free-Trade  measure  of  that  statesman 
in  1846.  At  this  election  of  1852,  he  had  the  face  to 
go  back  on  his  former  professions  and  votes,  and  to 
make  a  violent  Protectionist  harangue.^  The  General 
Election,  in  fact,  degenerated  into  a  political  Donny- 
brook,  in  which  all  principles  were  confused  and  ajl 

political  morality  vanished.  § 

« 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  November  11.  The 
speech  &om  the  Throne  contained  a  single  paragraph 
in  reference  to  the  all-absorbing  controversy  of  the 
hour,  and  that  paragraph  was  studiously  ambiguous. 
The  "  improved  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  the  industrious  classes,''  was  first  admitted,  and  then 

♦  living's  Annals,  229. 

t  /Wrf. 

X  Ibid, 

§  Macaulay  very  happily  described  the  action  of  the  Ministeiials. 
"Not  only  did  they  suit  their  language  to  town  or  country  con- 
stituencies, but  individual  candidates  were  seen  from  the  same 
reason  to  change  all  their  former  professions.  Lord  Maidstone,  a 
vehement  Protectionist,  adopted  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  when 
standing  for  Westminster  \  while  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Peel's  Solicitor- 
General,  made  a  speech  at  East  Suffolk  which  might  have  been  com- 
posed out  of  Lord  Maidstone's  hexameters.  The  one  forgot  his  votes, 
the  other  his  verse." — Irvino,  229. 


a  Bug^estian  was  nuuie  that  certain  important  interests 
ahoold  be  compensated,  if  Parliament  were  of  opinion 
that  aach  interests  had  been  injured  by  recent  legisla- 
tion.* 

This  was  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  speech 
that  had  ever  yet  been  deliveted  from  the  Throne ; 
and  never  had  so  gross  an  attempt  been  made  b\' 
a  Qovemment  to  continue  existence  without  any 
declaration  of  principles.  This  marks  a  further  and 
bolder  step  in  the  abandonment  of  the  opinions  by 
which  the  Ministry  had  risen  to  power.  Thoy  had 
b^un  by  declaring  that  Protection,  in  all  its  plenitude, 
should  be  restored:  then  some  of  the  leaders  had 
suggested  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
duty :  next  came  the  bright  idea  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  that 
the  land  should  be  compensated  fbr  the  loss  of  Pro- 
tection by  the  decrease  of  taxation :  and  now  even 
that  last  and  smallest  remedy  is  abandoned.  ^  But  that 
is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  case  against  the  Ministry. 
Daring  all  the  years  which  had  followed  the  abandon- 
ment of  Protection,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the 
other  Protectionist  leaders,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  daily 

*  This  is  the  text  of  the  paragraph  :  "  It  gives  me  pleoBOie  to  be 
enabled,  hy  the  blessing  of  Providenoe,  to  congratulate  yon  on  the 
geneiaUr  improved  coadition  ol  tlie  coanby,  and  especially  ot  the  iii- 
dostiunui  rlnnnrrt  If  you  shoald  be  of  opinion  that  recent  I^[Ialation, 
in  contribating,  with  other  conseo,  to  this  happy  result,  has  at  the 
some  time  inflicted  unavoidable  injury  on  certain  important  interestd, 
I  recommend  you  dispassionately  to  cooBlder  how  fir  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable equitably  to  mitigate  tliat  injury,  and  to  enable  the  indostry 
of  the  conntty  to  meet  BuoeeBetolly  that  nnrestricted  competition  t« 
which  Parliament,  In  iu  wisdom,  has  decided  tbat  it  should  be  sub- 
d."— faiwanf,  3  S.  cuiii.  19, 20. 
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declared  that  Free  Trade  had  inflicted  incalculable 
injuiy  on  the  country  in  general  and  on  the  land  in 
particular.  The  abolition  of  the  Sugar  Duties  had 
ruined  our  West  Indian,  the  abolition  of  the  Timber 
Duties  had  ruined  our  American  colonies :  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  had  destroyed  our  shipping 
and  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  com  had  lowered  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  and  the  rents  of  the  landloitL 
Well,  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  previous  session  had  openly 
abandoned  the  Protectionist's  case  on  sugar  and  on 
timber,  and  lastly  on  the  Navigation  Laws.  But  there 
was  still  one  point  to  be  surrendered:  that  was  the 
case  of  the  landlords,  and  their  claim  for  compensation* 
The  grievance  of  the  landlord  had  appeared  in  nearly 
every  one  of  his  speeches  on  commercial  policy  for  the 
last  six  years,  and  the  justice  of  compensating  for  this 
grievance  by  a  reduction  of  taxation.  What  I  have 
already  written  explains  why  he  should  have  adhered 
to  this  idea  so  obstinately.  It  was  the  only  alternative 
he  had  to  ofier  for  the  impossible  plan  of  restoring 
Protection  altgether,  or  even  in  the  modified  form  of  a 
small  import  duty :  it  was  the  last  charge  under  which 
he  covered  his  retreat  from  Protection,  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  even  in  his  speeches  in  the  previous  recess 
in  which  he  abandoned  so  many  things,  he  still  main- 
tained the  idea  of  relieving  the  land.  The  elections 
were  still  going  on — ^the  Protectionists  still  demanded 
some  sop ;  and  so  this  bait  was  dangled  before  their 
eyes.  But  the  constituencies  had  now  given  their 
answer:   that  answer  had  been  fatal  to  Protection 


under  any  ghape ;  and  thas  the  last  poor  consolabioo  of 
the  landlord  was  as  freely  abandoned  as  ail  the  other 
articles  of  the  Protectionist  creed.  The  distress  of  the 
landlords,  and  the  necessity  for  relief,  were  in  all  the 
speeches  before  the  final  result,  put  forward  boldly,  dis- 
tincUy,  vehemently,  aa  an  indisputable  &ct.  In  the 
speech  fix)m  the  throne,  the  tone  is  completely  altered. 
"  If  yon  should  be  of  opinion  that  recent  legislatioa  " 
has  "  inflicted  uoaToidable  injury  on  certain  important 
interests,  I  recommend  you  to  dispassionately  consider," 
etc. — ^the  distress  of  the  landlord  and  his  claim  for 
relief  are  relegated  to  the  region  of  tiie  hypothetical.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  questions  Parliament  must  decide : 
as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Ministry — they  really  know 
nothing  about  it.  Here  was  a  new  departure,  with  a 
vengeance,  in  the  aj-t  of  governing  by  party. 

TBe  Free-Traders  were  determined,  however,  not  to 
let  tiie  Qovemment  escape  with  ambiguous  declarations, 
and  Parliament  had  scarcely  met  when  Mr.  Villiers 
again  came  forward  with  a  demand  for  a  definite 
proclamation  of  principles.  In  the  debate  on  the 
address  Mr.  Villiers  announced  the  general  character  of 
a  motion  he  intended  to  bring  forward  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.*  Lord  John  Russell  also  complained  of 
the  vagueness  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  of 
the  unbiguity  of  the  Ministerial  action.t  He  showed 
how,  during  the  elections,  the  country  had  been  utterly 
perplexed  by  the  contradictory  declarations  of  members 
of  the  Protectionist  party.t  and  how,  even  still,  when 
•  HatiMid,  S  8.  cxzUi.  70-76.  t  t^^  80.  %  tM.  81. 
29 
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the  oomitiy  had  distincOy  declared  against  them  and 
their  poliey^ihe  Cabinet  refused  to  definitely  announce 
their  abandonment  of  Protection ;  *  and,  finally,  he  called 
npon  Hr.  Disraeli  to  emerge  firom  that  mist  in  which, 
''like  some  of  the  goddesses  of  old/'  he  "loves  to  conceal 
himself."  t 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  reply,  made  the  distinct  decla- 
ration  that,  in  fiitare,  the  commercial  system  of  the 
coontiy  should  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
''unrestricted  competition ;t  and  the  declaration  was 
noted  by  several  subsequent  speakers  as  decisive  as 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Chanceller  of  the  Exchequer,  at 
least,  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection. 
He  went  on  to  disclaim  the  idea  of  giving  **  compen- 
sation for  losses  which  have  been  occasioned  by  changes 
in  the  legislation  which  heretofore  regulated  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,"  § — ^in  qther  words,  he  aban- 
doned the  main  ground  of  the  numberless  motions  and 
speeches  he  had  made  on  agricultural  distress  since 
1846.  He  then  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  scheme  by 
which  he  hoped,  while  not  enraging  the  Free-Traders, 
to  soothe  the  Protectionists.  It  was  his  intention  to 
propose  "a  proper  revision  of  our  taxation,''  so  as 
to  ''  make  our  financial  system  more  in  harmony  with 
our  commercial  system."  || 

This  phrase,  "  revision  of  taxation,"  was  one  of  the 
latest  productions  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  art  of  concealing 
the  same  idea  under  different  language.    He  had  used 

♦  Vnd,  81-82.  J  Ihid,  86.  |  Ibid. 

t  IhiiL  83.  §  ma,  88. 


tEe  phnBe  frequenUy,  and  witJi  considerable  anccess, 
during  the  recesa.  He  sav,  of  couree,  that  the  idea  of 
compensating  the  landlords  for  the  loss  of  Protectioii 
was  altogether  ioipiacticable— in  the  shape,  at  least, 
in  which  he  had  formerly  clothed  the  proposal  Hib 
plan,  aa  we  know,  in  his  pre-Ministerial  days,  waa  to 
relieve  the  land  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  local 
burdens.  That  plan,  under  the  name  of  oompensatioD, 
being  impossible,  he  now  advanced  the  aame  scheme 
under  the  name  of  "  revision  of  taxation."  We  shall 
see  more  clearly  hia  object  by-and-by,  when  we  come 
to  the  production  of  his  Budget. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  further  aban- 
donment by  Mr.  Diaraeli  of  his  former  opinions  would 
have  brought  down  on  him  a  severe  castigation  &om 
those  who  remembered  his  own  attacks  on  Sir  Bobert 
FeeL  But  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  man  like 
Mr.  Disraeli,  that  other  people  are  too  scrupulous,  or  too 
gentle,  or  too  proud,  to' use  agunst  him  arts  which  he 
would  employ  against  them  without  scruple,  or  mercy, 
or  shame.  Accordingly,  tempting  though  the  occasion 
was,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  allowed  to  escape  almost  without 
a  rebuke.  The  friends  and  former  colleaguea  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  scarcely  whispered  a  word  of 
censure ;  so  that  Mr.  Cobden  felt  bound  to  ironically 
compliment  them  on  their  Christian  power  of  for- 
giving.* 

*  "  The  late  Bir  Bobert  Peel  avowed  changing  hia  opiuiom,  and  yet 
be  was  not  allowed  to  lemain  in  peace  with  luB  new  convictiotu, 
tboDgb  be  abandoned  office  as  the  price  of  liia  convendon.  I  don't 
think  the  Gentlamenoppoitte  have  anj  reason  to  wnaplain  of  the  tetri- 
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Before  I  proceed  to  the  next  stage  in  the  controversy 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  I  most  allude  to 
one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
career.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  died  during  the 
recess,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  propose  that  the  House 
should  attend  his  funeral  As  was  natural,  he  delivered 
a  panegyric  on  the  merits  of  the  late  Commander- 
in-Chief,  in  making  this  motion.  The  world  was 
astounded  to  learn  from  the  Qlohe  newspaper,  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
eulogium  upon  this  solemn  and  momentous  occasion 
was  a  plagiarism,  almost  word  for  word,  from  an  article 
which  had  appeared  in  a  French  review,  and  which  had 
generally  been  ascribed  to  M.  Thiers.  The  Glohe  proved 
its  case  in  the  clearest  manner  by  putting  side  by  side 
the  words  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  words  of  the  French 
review.*     Mr.  Disraeli  himself  did  not  attempt  any 


bntion  with  which  they  have  been  visited.  I  ha^e  often  felt,  and  I 
have  often  been  on  the  point  of  saying,  what  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
say  now — that  the  personal  friends  and  political  colleagues  of  the  late 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  have,  in  my  opinion,  shown  more  forbearance  towa;^ 
his  assailants  than  ever  I  cotdd  have  done  with  the  Christian  temper 
I  aim  at  possessing." — Ha^uard,  3  8.  cxxiii.  117. 

*  I  qnote  from  the  Olohe^  November  18, 1852 : — 

Mb.  Disraeli.  French  Review. 

It  is  not  that  a  great  general         An  engineer,  a  geographer,  a 
must  be  an  engineer— a  geogra-     man  of  the  world,  metaphysician, 


pher — learned  in  human  nature — 
adroit  in  the  management  of  men 
— that  he  must  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
highest  duty  of  a  Minister  of  State, 
and  then  to  descend  to  the  hum- 
blest office  of  a  commimiy  and 


knowing  men,  knowing  how  to 
govern  them,  an  administrator  in 
g^rcat  things,  a  clerk  in  small — 
all  these  things  it  is  necessary  to 
be,  but  these  are  as  yet  nothing. 
All  this  Tast  knowledge  must  be 


reply,  bat  Mr.  Qeorge  Smytbe,  his  old  coUe&gue  in  the 
ToungEiiglandmovement,cametohia rescue.  TheQlobe 
hadstated  that  the  translation  of  this  French  eulogium 
had  appeared  in  an  article  in  the  Mornmg  Chronicle  in 
theyear  1848.  Mr.  Smytbe  now  declared  that  he  was  the 
writer  of  the  article  to  which  allusion  bad  been  made. 


ft  clerk  ;  bat  be  has  to  dispta?  all 
thii  knowledge  and  to  exercise 
bU  those  duties  at  the  same  time, 
•nd  nnder  extraordinary  circam- 
stancei.  At  creiy  moment  he 
has  to  think  of  the  eve  and  the 
norroiv — of  bk  flank  and  of  hia 
reai^-be  haa  to  calculate  at  the 
same  time  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  monl  qualities  of  men  ; 
and  all  those  elements  that  are 
perpetaally  changing  he  has  to 
combine,  aomettmea  ander  over- 
whelming heat,  somctimea  nnder 
overpowering  cold^^ttenttmea  in 
famine,  and  freqaentl;  amidst  the 
Toar  of  Bitiller;'.  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)  Behind  all  these  circam- 
Btancea  ther«  U  ever  preeent  the 
im^^e  of  his  eoiintij,  and  the 
dreadful  alternative  whether  that 
conntr;  ia  to  welcome  him  with 
laurel  or  with  cypress.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Tet  those  images  he  must 
dismiss  from  bis  mind,  for  the 
general  most  not  only  think,  but 
think  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning ;  tor  on  a  moment  more  or 
less  depends  the  fate  ot  the  most 
beantifnl  combination — and  a 
momsat  more  or  lesa  is  a  question 
of  glory  or  of  shame.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Unquestionably,  air,  all  tUa  may 
be  done  in  u  ordinal?  maimer, 


exercised  on  the  instant,  in  the 
midst  of  extraordinary  circom- 
stancea.  At  every  moment  yon 
must  think  of  the  yesterday  and 
the  morrow ;  ot  your  flank  and  of 
yonr  rear.  Calculate  at  the  same 
time  on  the  atmosphere  and  on 
the  temper  of  your  men;  and 
all  these  elements,  so  various 
and  diTerse,  which  are  ceaaelesqly 
changing  and  renewed,  you  most 
combine  in  the  midst  of  cold, 
heat,  hunger,  bullets.  ,,...., 


....  Farther  oC,  and  behind 

them,  ia  the  spectacle  of  yoar 
country,  with  laurel  or  with 
cypress.  But  all  these  images 
and  ideas  mnst  be  banished  and 
set  aside,  for  you  must  think,  and 
think  quickly, — one  minute  too 
much,  and  the  fairest  combina- 
tion has  lost  its  opportunity  and 
instead  of  glory,  it  is  shame  that 
awaits  you.  All  this  undoubtedly 
is  compatible  wiUi  mediocrity, 
like  every  other  profession  i  one 
can  also  be  a  middling  poet, 
a  middling  orator,  a  ndddtiiig 
author ;  but  this  done  willi 
genins  ir,  stublima. 
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Mr.  Disraeli,  he  said,  Iiad  called  his  attention  ten  years 
before  he  wrote  the  article  to  a  remarkable  passage 
in  a  French  review  on  the  requirements  of  a  great 
general^  and  Mr.  Smythe  had  in  the  course  of  his  writing 
made  use  of  the  information  and  quoted  the  passage.'*' 
The  Tirniea  also  became  Mr.  Disraeli's  advocate,  and 


by  an  ordinary  man,  as  every  day 
of  our  liyes  wc  see  that  ordinary 
men  may  be  saccessfnl  ministers 
of  state,  soccessfal  authors,  and 
sacoessfol  speakers— but  to  do  all 
this  with  genius  is  sublime. 
(Hear,  hear  J 

To  be  able  to  think  with  vigour, 
with  depth,  and  with  clearness 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Cabinet  is  a 
great  intellectual  demonstration; 
but  to  think  with  eqmfl  vigour, 
clearness,  and  depth  amidst  the 
noise  of  bullets,  appears  to  me 
the  loftiest  exercise  and  the 
most  complete  triumph  of  human 
faculties.  (Cheers.)— J/r.  Disraeli 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  1852. 


•  • 


To  think  in  the  quiet  of 
one*8  Cabinet,  clearly,  strongly, 
nobly,  this  undoubtedly  is  great ; 
but  to  think  as  clearly,  as  strongly, 
as  nobly,  in  the  midst  of  carnage 
and  fire,  is  the  most  perfect 
exercise  of  the  human  faculties. — 
3f.  Thiers  on  the  Marshal  Oouvion 
de  St,  Oyr,  1829.  (The  Morning 
Chronicle  of  July,  1848.) 


I  append  one  of  the  many  epigrams  that  were  made  upon  Mr. 
Disraeli's  escapade : — 

In  Bonndiiiff  great  Wellington's  praise, 
Dizzy's  grief  and  his  truth  both  appear, 
For  a  great  flood  of  tears  (Thiers)  he  lets  fall. 
Which  were  certainly  meant  for  sincere  (St.  C^). 

Tk«  Sxamwtrt  Nov.  20, 1869. 

♦  Here  is  Mr.  Smythe's  letter.  "  To  the  Editor  of  the  2I««#.— Sir,— 
As  the  writer  of  the  article  of  July  4,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  from 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  charged  with  having  taken  a  passage  of  his 
panegyric  upon  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  think  it  but  just  to  that 
gentleman  to  exonerate  him  entirely  from  this  unfounded  accusation. 
It  Is  more  than  ten  years  ago  since  Mr.  Disraeli  first  mentioned  to 
me  this  very  striking  eulogium  of  the  military  character  which  he 
lemembered  having  read  fifteen  years  before  in  a  French  review. 


ita  accoont  of  tlie  transaction  was  that  the  essay  is 
question  had  much  struck  Mr.  Disraeli's  mind,  that  he 
committed  some  of  its  passages  to  memoiy,  and  that  in 
repeating  those  passages  he  had  merely  resorted  to  an 
(xdinaiy  device  of  orators  in  omitting  to  give  4be  autho- 
rity from  which  he  quoted.  "  To  give  the  mune  of  an 
authority,"  wrote  the  Tvmes,  "is  almiys  difficult  in  a 
"speech ;  much  more  so  when  it  is  a  review  or  other 
"  periodical.  But  the  fair  account  of  the  matter  is  that 
"  ISx.  Disraeli  found  himself  in  the  passage  before  he 
"  had  time  to  affix  the  p^per  title-page,  introductioo, 
"  and  table  of  contents.  It  is,"  continued  the  leading 
journal,  "  one  of  the  evils  of  a  well-stored  memory  that 
"a  man  cannot  help  quoting;  but  nothing  destroys  the 
'  "  interest  of  a  speech  and  the  confidence  of  the  hearer 
"so  much  as  avowed  quotations," 

It  does  not  require  much  reasoning  to  show  Uiat  both 
these  defences  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  are  no  defences 
at  all.    What  Mr.  Disraeli  really  did  waa  to  pass  off  the 


Having  sabseqnetitlr  dtacorered  that  thii  uticle  WM  b7  no  leu  ft  per* 
aon^e  than  H.  Thiers,  I  made  nw  of  the  qaotation  in  Bome  comment 
on  French  militaiy  etateBmen.  It  is,  UieieloK,  bat  fair  to  state  th 
instead  of  Hr.  Dinaeli  being  indebted  to  the  Kcrntnf  ChrimieU  t 
the  paasBge  in  qnestton,  the  Minvinif  C%rmtiale  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Disraeli. — I  have  tbehoDoQi'  to  he,  Sir,  Tool  obedient  Mrrant,  QEOBOS 
Stiinft  Bkythk.— 68,  Harley  Street,  Norembet  21." 

*  It  may  be  inteiealdng  to  qnote  some  further  passages  from  the 
article  in  theZlncf.  "We  believe,"  it  said,"  the  real  trath  to  be  mneh 
as  follows : — A  good  many  years  ago  Hr.  DiiraeU  had  the  happiness 
to  recdTS  a  copy  of  the  Stvue  ZWowiCre,  containing  a  faToorahle 
notice  of  his  norel  'Vivian  Qiey,'  then  lately  pnblished,  and  was 
encouraged  tlisiel^  to  look  into  the  test  of  the  aiticlesL  Among^hem 
was  ime,  not  partdcularly  on  Uarshal  St,C^,who  wastheoaUTe,biit 
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oompodtdon  of  another  man  as  his  own.  Whether 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  first  to  notice  this  passage  to  the 
writer  in  the  Mommg  Chronicle,  or  the  writer  in  the 
Momirig  Chronicle  to  him,  does  not  really  influence 
the  main  issue,  and  the  pleading  of  the  Times  is 
merely  an  apology  for  plagiarism  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  newspaper  press  of  the  time  did  not 
accept  these  apologies,  and  the  condemnations  which 
were  passed  on  this  audacious,  and  at  the  same  time 
petty  trick,  in  presence  of  a  great  national  calamity, 
were  extremely  severe,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely 
deserved. 

On  November  23  Mr.  Villiers  proposed  his  resolutions, 
which  were  three  in  number.  They  described  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the 
working  classes,  as  the  result  of  recent  legislation,  and 
especially  of  the  Act  of  1846 ;  and  characterised  that 
Act  as  ''  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  measure."  They 
next  declared  that  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 

on  militaiy  genius,  or  some  such  wide  sabject.  .  .  .  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
pleased  with  the  article,  committed  some  jMSsages  to  memory,  and  the 
passages  so  learnt  have  furnished  eaccessiyely  a  striking  parag^ph 
to  a  morning  contemporary  and  to  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. All  this  is  very  natoral.  But  why  did  not  Mr.  Disraeli  give  the 
name  of  the  author  ?  We  believe  it  is  not  known.  The  passage  is 
from  an  anonymous  article  in  a  review,  probably,  but  not  avowedly ,^ 
by  M.  Thiers.  To  give  the  name  of  an  authority  is  always  difficult  in 
a  speech ;  much  more  so  when  it  is  a  review  or  other  periodical.  But 
the  fair  account  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  found  himself  in  the 
passage  before  he  had  time  to  affix  the  proper  title-page,  introduction, 
and  table  of  contents.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  a  well-stored  memory 
that  a  man  cannot  help  quoting ;  but  nothing  destroys  the  interest 
of  speech  and  the  confidence  of  the  hearers  so  much  as  avowed 
qnotatioDS.**    (Nov.  2, 1852.) 


Free  Trade  was  the  liest  means  of  enabling  all  classes 
of  the  country  to  bear  their  burdens,  and  concluded  hy 
expreasisg  a  readiness  to  consider  any  proposals  of  tlie 
Government  framed  in  accordance  witli  those  prin- 
ciples* 

The  debate  extended  over  two  nighte.and'was  marked 
by  several  strange  episodes,  which  huwijver  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  touch  more  than  briefly.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  of  the  same  character  as  those  he  had 
been  making  unce  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon 
Protection.  He  announced  the  startling  fact  that  the 
reason  why  he  had  opposed  Free  Trade  was,  not  that 
it  would  injure  the  landlord,  nor  the  farmer,  but  that 
it  would  "prove  injurioos  to  the  cause  of  lahour."t 
This  assertion  is,  of  course,  utterly  incorrect,  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  opposed  Free  Trade  as  destructive  of 
every  interest  as  well  as  that  of  labour;  but  suppose 
it  correct,  what  a  splendid  proof  it  is  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
political  wisdcnn  that  he  should  have  expected  the 
working  man  to  be  mined  by  having  a  cheaper  loaf  I 
He  ventured  shortly  afterwards  on  the  utterly  fidse 
statement  that  "not  a  single  attempt  has  been  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  abrogate  the  measure  of 
1846."  The  astounded  House  of  course  burst  forth 
with  an  "  Oh ! "  at  this  audacious  untruth,  where- 
upon Mr.  Disraeli — more  sua — proceeded  to  repeat  it 
with  greater  emphasis  than  before.  Professing,  flist,  to 
believe  that  the  expression  of  astonishment  had  come 
from  the  new  members,  %  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  repeat 
•  EuisHd,  S  8.  cxxiiL  361.       f  Ibid,  888.       %  ^^^^  983. 
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the  statement  which  called  forth  the  interruption  .  •  •  . 
that  fix)m  the  moment  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed 
till  now,  not  a  single  Motion  has  ever  been  made  in 
this  House — at  least,  with  the  sanction  of  any  party — 
to  bring  back  that  Protection  which  has  so  unneces- 
sarily been  attacked  to-night."* 

It  was  not  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Disraeli  declare 
after  this  that  the  party  which  had  been  returned  in 
1847  under  his  leadership  and  that  of  Lord  Qeorge 
Bentinck,  was  not  returned  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
Protection  1  No :  he  and  his  friends  had  been  elected, 
not  from  feelings  of  hope  in  the  future,  but  of  gratitude 
for  the  past.t 

So  he  went  on,  endeavouring  to  explain  every  gross 
tergiversation  by  as  gross  misrepresentation.  He 
appealed  in  the  end  to  the  new  members  to  favour  him 
by  being  so  kind  as  to  foi^et  his  Protectionist  past — 
that  past  which  contained  the  denunciations  of  Peel 
for  abandoning  Protection,  the  acquisition  of  leadership 
through  Protection,  the  elevation  to  ministerial  dignity 

•  lUA.  884. 

f  '*  When  the  general  election  of  1847  took  place,  the  organisation 
of  political  parties  was  entirely  broken  up ;  yery  high  prices  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  produce,  from  peculiar  causes,  then  existed ;  and  the 
opinions  fthioh  influenced  the  canstitnent  body  on  that  ocoation  oould 
hardly  he  said  to  have  had  any  reference  to  the  principles,  the  fnerUsj 
or  the  possible  consequences  of  recent  legislation"  Mark  what  follows : 
"  A  large  Protectionist  party  was  inde^  returned  to  this  House  from  a 
feeling  whioh  always  animates  great  bodies  of  people  in  this  country, 
who  think  they  owe  sympathy  and  gratitude  to  those  who  hare  fought 
their  battles  or  carried  their  colours.**  (Laughter.)— J7aiMar<2,  3  8. 
cxriii.  887.  I  have  already  laid  sufficient  materials  before  the  reader 
to  see  how  utterly  devdd  of  truth  is  this  representation  of  the  election 


\ 


tlirongli  Protection.  "  I  appsal,"  said  this  callons,  un- 
serapulous  assailant  of  Feel  in  the  past, — "  I  appeal  to 
the  generous  and  the  young.  And  I  ask  them  to  pause 
now  that  they  are  at  last  arrived  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Senate  of  their  conntiy,  and  not  become  the  tools 
and  the  victims  of  exhausted  factions  and  obsolete 
politics."* 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  perhaps  tolerable  when  he 
speaks  in  his  true  character  of  unscrupulous  and  un- 
principled cynic :  he  is  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  quite  so 
bearable  when  he  puts  coi  what  he  perhaps  considers 
the  fasdnaiing  air  of  general  amiability  and  confiding 
simplicity. 

And  what  was  the  amendment  which  our  Protec- 
tiomst  Minister  proposed  afler  his  "appeal  to  the 
generons  and  the  young "  ?  It  was  simply  the  same 
thing  as  was  said  by  Mr,  Villiers,  except  that  the  Act 
of  1846  was  not  mentioned!  It  acknowledged  that 
provisions  had  been  cheapened  by  the  recent  legis- 
lation ;  that  the  working  classes  were  prosperous ;  and 
that  Free  Trade — or,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  chose  to  call  it, 

0M8I7.  The  House  of  ComnidiiBkiiew  aIao,ofccnir8e,thatUr.Difa'i£li 
was  not  telling  the  truth,  and  began  to  lai^h.  ChanctetlAtically  bo 
affected  to  minrndBntand  this  maik  of  incredolltj-.  "  Eon.  Gentle. 
men,"  said  hc^  doabtlesa  looking  Tery  seriotu  and  dignifled,  "way 
deride  this  leding,  bat  they  may  rely  npon  it  that  if  this  tedii^  do 
not  exist,  PuUiraentaTy  gorenunent  would  toon  be  a  mere  name." 
Of  conne  irbat  the  Home  langhed  at  waa  not,  as  Hi.  IHsneli  affected 
to  beliere,  the  right  of  cmutitaencles  to  be  grateful,  bnt  bis 
Msertion  that  H  was  gratitnde,  and  not  the  hope  of  reetoring  Protec- 
tion, thftt  influenced  the  cocstitnencieB  in  letomlng  a  Protectionist 

•  Ibid.  «1. 
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"  unrestricted  competition  " — ^having  been  deliberately 
chosen  by  the  people  at  the  last  election,  the  Govern- 
ment were  bound  to  maintain  that  principle  in  what- 
ever measures  they  intended  to  bring  forward. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bright^  who  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  section  led  by  himself,  Mr.  Cobden^ 
and  Mr.  Villiers,  and  which  had  always  been  in  fiBkVOur 
of  Free  Trade.  What  Mr.  Bright  said  in  effect  was 
that  the  present  Ministry,  and  especially  Mr.  Disraeli, 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  or  his  friends  but  a  resolution  in  which  Free  Trade, 
by  name,  and  the  Act  of  1846,  were  distinctly  and 
definitely  approved.  "  Shall  we  allow  any  evasion  ?  ** 
asked  Mr.  Bright.  *^  Shall  we  act  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  is  a  great  master  of  words,  and  who,  if 
there  be  a  chink  to  get  out  at,  is  certain  to  escape,  may 
hereafter  say,  *  The  House  of  Commons  never  pledged 
itself  in  any  manner  to  that  Act,  so  as  to  preclude 
itself  from  considering  whether  direct  compensation 
should  not  be  made  to  farmers  and  landowners  in  con- 
sideration of  that  Act  having  been  passed  *  ?  "  ♦ 

Shortly  after,  another  and  unexpected  turn  was 
given  to  the  debate  by  the  intervention  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  Desirous,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Government,  he  proposed 
another  substitute  for  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Villiers. 
This  new  amendment  was  in  sense  the  same  as  the 
original  resolution,  save  only  that,  like  the  amendment 

•  Ibid,  432. 


ist  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  avoided  mention  of  tte  Act  of  1846. 
The  effect  wMch  this  propoBal  had  on  the  House  can 
only  be  undetstood  by  remembering  the  fact  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Liberals,  the  mun 
point  was  to  get  an  unmistakable  Parliamentary 
declaration  in  iavour  of  Free  Trade;  and  that,  in 
thur  view,  this  object  would  be  best  attained  if  a 
proposition,  embodying  Free  Trade,  could  be  so  worded 
as  to  allow  the  bulk  of  the  Conservatives,  a&  of  the 
Liberals,  to  vote  in  its  &vour.  l^r.  Disraeli  grasped 
ftt  the  straw  held  out  to  him,  withdrew  his  amend- 
laeat,  and  accepted  that  of  Lord  Falmeraton;  and  so 
Protection  gave  up  the  ghost  Protection  had  been 
stabbed  by  a  score  of  daggers,  and  had  still  refused 
to  die ;  to  the  man  whom  it  raised  from  obscurity  to 
fiune,  &om  a  humble  to  almost  the  proudest  position, 
to  tiie  man  whose  splendid  fortune  it  had  made — to 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  reserved  the  task  of  giving  it  the 
eovp  de  grdce. 

This  marvellooB  political  phenomenon  was  freely 
commented  upon.  The  Marquis  of  Granby,  who,  with 
a  fidelity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  still  remained 
f^thfiil  to  Protection,  had  the  manliness  to  say  that 
some  acknowledgment  was  "due  to  the  memory  of  ' 
Peel, — "  that  man,  whose  patriotism  I,  for  one,  never 
doubted — and  the  parity  of  whose  motives  I  never 
impugned."*  Some  liiberale  expressed  the  same 
idea;  and  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne,  with  effective  wit, 
exposed  the  teigiversation  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  recalled 
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bis  bitter  attacks  on  the  man  who  had  carried  Free 
Trade.* 

But  it  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  which 
brought  into  bold  relief  the  full  and,  it  may  even  be 
said^  tragic  significance  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Herbert^ 
everybody  knew,  had  been  the  friend,  the  confidant^ 
the  political  o£&pring  of  Peel,  and  the  man  who  per- 
haps lay  closest  to  Peel's  heart.  They  knew,  too,  that 
Mr.  Herbert  had  shared  with  Peel  the  foul-mouthed 
aspersions  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  tongucf  It  was  as  if  the 
shade  of  the  departed  statesman  stood  before  the 
House  to  recall  how  the  political  bravo  who  now  sat 
in  Peel's  place,  on  Peel's  principles,  had  stabbed  Peel's 
reputation  with  calumny's  poisoned  dagger,  had  broken 
his  power,  had  hounded  on  his  foes. 

Mr.  Herbert  began  by  exposing  the  utter  falsehood 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  statement  that  the  Protectionist  party 
had  never  sought  to  reverse  the  legislation  of  1846. 
He  pointed  out  the  gigantic  agitation  which  the  party 
had  carried  on  since  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  at 
''market  tables,  in  theatres,  at  Protection  societies, 
one  hundred  in  number."  % 

"  For  my  part,"  he  went  on  with  just  scorn, "  I  acquit 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, as  far  as  his  own  convictions  are  concerned,  of 
the  charge  of  having  ever  been  a  protectionist.  I 
never  for  one  moment  thought  he  believed  in  the  least 
degree  in  Protection.    I  do  not  accuse  him  of  having 

*  lUd,  688-540,  and  648.9.  f  Haosaid,  8  8.  czzziiL  603. 
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forgotten  what  he  said  or  what  he  believed  in  those 
years.  I  only  accuse  him  of  having  forgotten  now 
what  he  then  wished  it  to  appear  that  he  believed."* 

Then  he  quoted  passages  from  the  speeches  of  all  the 
Protectionist  leaders, — Lord  Derby,  Lord  Gteorge 
Bentinck,  the  Marquis  of  Granby, — ^in  which  the  restora- 
tion of  Protection  was  distinctly  laid  down  as  the  basis 
of  the  party,  and  proved  that  these  opinions  had  been 
backed  up  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  just  now  had  the 
coolness  to  deny  that  he  or  his  friends  had  ever  sought 
to  reverse  Free  Trade.f  And,  then,  towards  the  dose 
of  his  speech,  he  delivered  against  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
following  piece  of  invective — one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, one  of  the  most  righteous  invectives  in  political 
oratory : — 

^^  Sir,  I  think  the  memory  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  stands 
on  a  pedestal,  from  which  no  counter-Motion,  even  if  it 
could  be  carried  in  this  House,  could  remove  it.  I 
knew  Sir  Robert  Peel  during  my  whole  life  almost — I 
admired  him  as  a  politician — I  followed  him  as  a  leader 
— and  I  loved  the  man.  He  was  a  man,  mind  you, 
susceptible— proud,  and  justly  proud,  of  the  purity  of 
his  motives — jealous  of  his  honour.  I  sat  by  him 
night  by  night  on  that  bench  when  he  was  attacked 
by  the  foulest  language,  and  accused  of  the  meanest 
crimes.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  man  of  a  generous 
nature — ^he  was  one  who  never  rejoiced  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  an  adversary ;  and  he  would  have  recollected 
this — ^that  the  humiliation,  if  humiliation  it  were,  was  a 
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humiliation  to  be  inflicted  not  only  upon  those  who  had 
assailed  him,  but  also  on  Gentlemen  for  whose  character 
he  had  the  warmest  regard.  I  don't  confound  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  with  those  who  calumniated  Sir 
Bobert  PeeL  I  recollect,  even  at  the  moment  when 
party  strife  was  embittered  to  the  uttermost — ^when 
men's  passions  rose  high — ^when  great  disappointment 
was  felt  at  the  course  Sir  Bobert  Feel  had  taken— even 
at  that  moment  there  were  hon.  Qentlemen  opposite  who 
continued  a  general  support  to  his  Government,  and 
who  never,  when  they  opposed  this  very  Bill,  either 
threw  a  doubt  upon  his  motives  or  assailed  his  integrity. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  memory  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  requires 
no  vindication— his  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  grateful 
recollection  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  and  I  say,  if 
ever  retribution  is  wanted — for  it  is  not  words  that 
humiliate,  but  deeds — ^if  a  man  wants  to  see  humilia- 
tion— which,  God  knows,  is  always  a  painful  sight — ^he 
need  but  look  there," — and  then,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  Mr.  Herbert  pointed  to  the  bench  on  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  sat  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.* 

The  effect  was  most  dramatic.  The  Liberals  cheered ; 
the  Peelites  cheered  ;  the  remnant  of  the  Protectionists 
dieered  ;  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  were 
painfully  dumb.  And  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  I — all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  him  :  before  him  stood  the  friend 
of  Peel,  like  the  image  of  Nemesis,  proclaiming  his 
shame ;  and  all  around  he  could  hear  the  cheers  that 
told  him  of  his  discovered  imposture.     These  shouts, 
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piercing  to  bis  inner  ear,  revealed  to  him  that  be  stood 
forth  before  these  men  in  his  true  colours — vindictive, 
utterly  seliiBh,  wholly  nnscrupulous,  of  petty  ends  and 
most  despicable  means — a  false  foe,  a  falser  friend. 

And — ^if  he  were  an  ordinary  man — what  images 
ought  Mr.  Herbert's  speech  to  have  called  ap  before 
his  conscience  before  which  to  blush  and  tremble  I 
Before  bis  inner  eye  there  ought  to  have  passed  the 
reproachful  shade  of  Feel  whom  he  bad  stabbed  in 
the  back  ;  the  beckoning  form  of  Bentinck  pointing 
to  the  bond  of  personal  and  political  fidelity,  to 
which  be  had  a  handred  times  sworn,  and  which  now 
he  forswore ;  and  the  thoasands  of  hapless  farmers 
whom  for  years  be  had  enconraged  by  every  art — by 
flattery  of  their  basest  passions,  and  their  wildest 
unreason,  by  all  the  resources  of  his_  witty,  eloquent, 
luring  tongue — to  support  that  caoA  he  was  now 
abandoning.  Such,  I  say,  would  have  been  the  reflec- 
tions that  would  have  painfully  crowded  on  the  mind 
of  any  ordinary  man,  wrung  his  heart,  brought  blushes 
to  bis  cheeks,  tears  to  his  eyes.  Bat  Mr.  Disraeli  sat 
in  his  seat,  unmoved,  immovable,  without  sign  of  sorrow 
or  shame.  In  that  callous  heart  these  was  no  room 
for  remorse;  in  that  self-adoring  nature  there  was 
no  place  for  self-reproach ;  that  face  of  brass  could 
betray  no  shame.  This  "  being,  reckless  of  all  things 
save  his  own  prosperity,"  conld  spare  no  thought  for 
the  wrongs  of  others,  living  or  dead.  Iheir  wounded 
feelings,  their  beb«yed  friendship,  their  deserted  interests, 
added  but  zest  to  the  cynio  adventurer  to  whom  all  these 
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tbings  had  paved  the  waj  to  fame  and  power.  There 
he  sat — Cabinet  Minister,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Not  memories  of 
Peel,  or  Bentinek,  not  the  angry  menace  of  the  farmer^ 
not  the  flashing  words  of  Herbert,  nor  the  loud  shonts 
of  contempt  around,  could  undo  thai.  Never  perhaps 
was  Mr.  Disraeli's  mood  more  exultant.  Let  them  rave 
themselves  hoarse — ^let  them  shout  at  him  words  of 
hate,  contempt^  disgust, — ^high  above  all  their  din  rose 
the  organ-peal  of  his  own  measureless  egotism,  grati* 
fied  sublimely;  in  his  ears  the  only  notes  audible  were 
those  that  played  that  sweetest  of  all  melodies — ^that 
he  had  reached  wealth,  power,  fame, — that  he  had 
realized  his  boyhood's  dream,  and  bis  life  ideal  of 
supreme  imposture,  supremely  successful. 

When  the  final  division  came,  the  Liberals,  Peelites, 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends,  all  went  into  the  same  lobby 
against  Protection,  and  together  made  up  468  vote& 
The  minority  numbered  but  hZ,*  It  is  not  unamusing 
nor  uninstructive  to  read  over  the  list  of  this  small 
band,  that  still  remained  &ithful,  when  all  were  faithless, 
to  the  cause  of  Protection.  Prominent  among  them 
are  those  very  men  whose  vote  against  Peel,  in  the 
division  which  overthrew  that  statesman,  Mr.  Disraeli 
described  with  dithyrambic  and  pathetic  eulogy  in  his 
life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  Captain  Somerset  and 
Mr.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Newde- 
gate  and  Alderman*  Thompson,  are  figures  in  the  pages 
of  Protection's  inspired    historian,  and    are    likewise 

*  Hansard,  3  S.  czziii  701. 
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among  Uioea  «lu>  fotmd  themaelres,  in  tlie  dumge  of  llie 
seaaons,  at  the  same  timo  the  friendB  of  Froteotioo  and 
the  esemies  of  Xr.  Disraeli.*  How  ^t  gentleman, 
under  hia  impaaaive  exterior,  iraa  ohaokling  from  bead 
to  foot  over  their  cheated  faith  And  their  glo<nny  faces  I 
This  ragged  regiment,  tUs  foriom  h(^,  this  d^eoted 
and  poverleas  band,  were  those  he — he,  the  leader  of 
the  House — had  been  obliged  to  grossly  flatter  a  km 
short  years  before  I  Sorely  the  stars  were  fighting 
on  Mr.  Disraeli's  side  1 

So  Mr.  Disraeli  rode  triumphant  over  his  first  great 
difficulty;  but  the  moment  was  close  at  hand  when 
he  would  have  to  fight  a  sterner  battle  and  less  mercifal 
foes.  His  Budget  was  looked  forward  to  with  intense 
interest  The  report  had  got  abroad — he  himself  being 
most  indnstrioQS  in  drcolating  it — that  he  had  so 
arranged  the  finauoes  of  the  country  as  to  produce  a 
Budget  which  wonld  silence  the  groans  of  the  farmers, 
without  raising  the  ire  of  the  Free  leaders.  He  was,  in 
fact,  to  come  before  the  House  a  ma^cian,  a  heaven- 
bom  financier,  who  would  rectmctle  the  most  opposed 
interests,  evoke  blessings  from  his  friends,  loving  em- 
braces from  his  foes ;  and  join  all  mankind  in  the 
bonds  of  a  common  love  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  finance, 
and  an  emulous  adoration  of  Mr.  Disiaeli  himself. 

At  last  (Dea  4)  the  eventfiil  day  came.  Mr.  Disraeli 
took  upwards  of  five  hours  in  expounding  his  Bodget^ 
and,  alUiough  he  wearied  bis  audience,  prodosed  on  tbe 
whole  rather  a  good  efiect.    His  Btatement  was  prolix, 
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but  at  die  sune  tune  dear,  and  be  sbowed  tbat  to  some 
extent  be  bad  managed  to  acquaint  bimself  witb  tbe 
detafls  <^  tbe  levenne  of  tbe  coontiy.* 

Hie  Budget  may  best  be  described  as  a  compilation 
of  di£ferent  sdiemes,  wbidi  was  mesnt  to  please  all 
parties.  On  tbe  <Nie  buid,  be  deserted  tbe  Protectionista 
and  conciliated  tbe  Free  Traders ;  and,  on  tbe  otber, 
abandoned  tbe  Free  Traders  and  took  np  i^  cause  of 
tbe  Piotectiomsts.  Witb  merciless  saicasm  be  dis- 
missed many  of  Ob^  grieTanoes  of  wbidi  be  bad  been 
for  manT  vears  tbe  lond-mootbed  adrocate.  It  will 
be  rememdered  tbat  for  session  aiter  session  he  bad 
declared  tbat  Free  Trade  bad  mined  ibe  colonial  growers 
ai  sogar.  Witb  tbe  uimost  calmness  be  now  asserted 
tbat  tbe  colonial  grower  had  no  gneTanoe  at  all ;  tbat« 
instead  of  lieing  mined,  tbe  demand  for  bis  sugar  bad 
been  considenbly  increased,  and  tbat  be  bad  p^racdcilly 
displaoed  tbe  foreign  sugar  merc^umt  &om  tbe  market. 
And  in  dealing  witb  tbis  part  of  bis  snbied,  be  dismissed^ 
bis  own  inooiias3iency  on  tbe  qnesDon  witb  a  jaxmty  ease 
excited  loiad  langbter  from  tbe  liberal  ben<l)es.t 


•  <•  It  miff  veCl  dazie.*'  mTit»  HacsjiIat.  ^  both  »  tC'  Trtgrmwr  sad 
Impvacft.  H^  fttEleonsa  miff  ^ncid.  i2lixi^  zdhc^  toe-  loor.  I  ocnlA 
^Bfc  flBd  "die  m^uik  iff  cSochr.  x  idcbt  bbuih-,  in  two  Imcc;  sad 
KtawiK  WW  ts^  £t&.  Ibe  plaa:  w»  ^t^t^en^^  bai  tiikiiig  sumcj  aiia«C 
ii»pooksto  if  1^  pBC^  in  tnirzk&  Azid  posazi^  it  nifcc  iSiepoc&xtfs  of 
4JIIWJU  <f  3iii3t.  I  tai»i2T  dnobt  m^iBiiHr  be  miC  be  lUe  to  ckzj  xtt 
tat  be  bat  sbkA  bis  je^mimjan  Ix  jtmrtaa''  ninli^.** — ^rptmi^mM% 
li^  4f  JbflBUMy.  Snd  fid.  tL  5M. 
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'  In  a  nmOar  maimer  he  dealt  witb  the  varioiis  items 
of  agricnltoral  distress  on  which  he  had  made  nnmber- 
tess  motions  and  speeches  as  leader  of  the  Protectionists 
in  opposition.  The  grievances  of  the  land  be  placed  in 
Uiree  categories — the  highway  rate,  the  county  rate, 
and  the  poor  rate.*  The  highway  rate  he  praotacally 
dismissed  in  a  prospectave  Act  of  Parliament,  of  the 
provisions  of  which  he  was  careful  to  say  nothing.f 
As  to  the  connty  rate,  it  was  only  £800,000,  and  should 
be  left  alone.t  The  alleged  grievance  of  the  poor-rate 
was  even  more  promptly  dismissed.  The  charge  for 
the  poor  had  decreased  by  25  per  cent,  since  1849.  The 
amount,  Mr.  Disraeli  confessed,  amid  the  loud  cheers 
of  the  Oppoffltion,  which  in  1848  was  £6,180,000,  had 
fallen  in  the  last  return  to  £4,962,000.§  As  a  natural 
consequence,  Mr.  Disraeli,  of  course,  was  "not  prepared 
to  recommend  any  change  in  the  present  system  of 
raising  the  local  taxation  of  the  coontry."  f| 

Having  thus  completely  abandoned  the  ground  he 
had  formerly  occupied  with  regard  to  the  Free  Traders, 
he  thought  it  time  to  say  something  on  behalf  of  the 

Ii  actually  commftndipg  tbe  metropolitan  market,  under  the  drcniQ,* 
fltaccee  whicli  1  have  placed  befora  Parliament." — IbiA.  S60.  Wlio 
would  think  tliat  this  gentlaman,  who  assnmes  this  air  of  s^reetly 
childlike  lugennooBiieH,  was  tbe  mthless  assailant  in  tbe  paat,  whoac 
month  tbe  woida"tnitor"  uufren^ade"  alwajs  filled,  vhen  oOiei 
Jninlaten  were  acting  exactly  as  be  was  acting  now  t 
*  TMi.  86S. 

t  md. 

\  mi.  SG7.  Hansard  leporti  that  thia  annonncanent  vas  rcceiTcd 
with  "  NiiMtion."— iifd, 
I  Hid.  66T-8. 
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agrictJtarists.  Blily  remarking  that  it  was  the  principle 
dFFree  Trade  to  reduce  the  taxation  on  all  articles  of 
primaiy  consunptioh,  lie  proposed  to  reduce  the  malt 
^taz  by  one-half*  Then  came  the  description  of  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  made  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  two  and  a  halfmillions  which  this  redaction 
of  the  malt  tax  created.  The  income  tax  was  brought 
down  to  incomes  of  £100  a  year  on  ordinary  and  of 
£50  a  year  on  landed  property  ;t  and  on  the  schedules 
there  was  an  alternative  scale  of  Id.  and  5|(2.  in  the 
pound.  X  Farther,  the  house  tax  was  made  to  extend 
from  houses  of  £20  to  those  of  £10,  in  addition  to  which, 
its  amount  was  doubled.  § 

After  the  compliments  of  the  first  night  on  the  Un- 
expected lucidity  and  sobrieiy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  scheme  had  passed,  the  public  began  to 
examine  his  proposals  more  closely,  and  scarcely  ever 
was  there  \  a  Budget  against  which  more  damaging 
charges  could  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  objection  that  the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax,  whilst 
seriously  interfering  with  the  revenue,  would  really 
confer  no  practical  benefit  on  the  consumer.  Then,  fault 
was  justly  found  with  the  enormous  increase  of  direct 
taxatioli,  and  the  blunders  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
income  tax  were  shown  to  be  almost  inconceivably  gross. 

Another  of  the  almost  incredible  blunders  of  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  guilty  was  that  he 
put  down  a  sum  of  £400,000,  which  was  really  a  debt  of 

*  mSL.  865.  X  Ibid.  888. 
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the  State,  as  being  to  its  credit,*  and  the  resolt  was 
that  ndiereas  he  connted  on  a  sarplas,  he  really  left 
a  defioienpy.  This  melancholy  result  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  took  the  revenaea  in 
hand,  he  had  a  sarplos  in  his  &vonr.  In  &ct,  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Budget  was  a  thoroughly  unworkmanlike 
prodnctioD,  and  there  was  not  a  finander  in  the  House 
who  had  a  word  to  say  in  its  favour.  It  was  criticised 
with  omahing  effect  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  on  behalf  of 
the  Whige,  by  Mr.  Cobden  as  leader  of  the  Free  Traders, 
and  by  Sir  James  G-raham  on  the  part  of  the  Feelites. 
The  discussion  had  scarcely  begun  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  faults  of  the  Budget  had  arrayed 
against  Mr.  Disraeli  nearly  every  section  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  characteristic  attempt  to  escape 
from  his  impending  fate.  The  first  resolution  which 
came  before  the  Honae  on  the  Budget  was  that  which 
dealt  with  the  house  tax.  Mr,  Disraeli  was  several 
times  interrogated  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  if 
this  resolution  were  defeated.  For  a  long  time  he 
endeavonred  so  to  put  the  resolution  that  it  would 
pledge  the  House  to  nothing,  and  so  have  no  effect 

■  Mr.  Disraeli  oalcalated  that  bewonld  bBTB  H  Burplns  of  £100,00a 
Id  makiiig  oat  this,  he  reckoned  ut  euctl;  dmilBr  bwh— £400,000— 
which  he  was  to  receive  as  repaTinent  of  money  lent  by  the  State  lor 
poblia  works. '  Ihe  Stat^  to  lend  this  mooe;,  had  first  iUelf  to 
borrow  it.  When  it  got  back  the  £iO0,OOO,  tbeietore,  it  simply 
roceived  bom  its  debtor  the  sum  in  which  it  was  indebted  to  aaotbei 
person.  Hr.  Disraeli,  however,  committed  the  estroordliui?  error  ot 
considering  this  debt  of  the  State,  as  a  sum  to  Vbt,  credit  of  the  State  t 
(Sea  Hr.  OUdstone's  speech,  Eansard,  S  8.  cxxiii.  1234.)  What 
wonid  be  tbongbt  of  a  casUei  at  30*.  a  week  who  committed  A  similoi 
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whatever  on  the  position  of  the  Ministry.  He  wanted 
to  leave  himself  quite  open  to  accept  the  opinion  of 
the  House,  whatever  it  might  be, — whether  they 
should  agree  with  him  that  the  change  should  be  an 
increase,  or  demanded  that  it  should  be  a  decrease, 
or  even  if  they  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tax  should  remain  as  it  was.  The  Opposition, 
however,  were  not  to  be  put  off  thus.  After  a  hun 
dred  twists  and  turns,  Mr.  Disraeli  remained  pledged 
to  his  own  proposition  of  an  increased  house  tax,  and 
on  this  motion  he  was  also  obliged  to  stake  the  success 
or  the  failure  of  his  whole  Budget, 

Brought  to  bay  on  the  third  night  of  the  debate,  he 
sought  refuge  in  violent  invective.  Unable  to  answer 
Sir  Charles  Wood  (now  Lord  Halifax),  he  took  the 
trouble  to  inform  that  gentleman  that  "  petulance  is  not 
sarcasm,  and  that  insolence  is  not  invective."  * 

Turning  next  on  Sir  James  Graham,  whose  exposure 
of  his  Budget  had  been  equally  destructive,  he  de- 
scribed him  as  a  man  whom  "  I  will  not  say  I  greatly 
respect,  but  rather  whom  I  greatly  regard,"  t  and  finally 
he  attacked  his  opponents  en  masse, 

''Yes!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  know  what  I  have  to 
face.  I  have  to  face  a  coalition.  The  combination 
may  be  successful.  A  coalition  has  before  this  been 
successfuL  But  coalitions,  though  successful,  have 
always  found  this,  that  their  triumph  has  been  brief. 
This,  too,  I  know,  that  England  does  not  love  coalitions. 
I  appeal  from  the  coalition  to  that  public  opinion  which 

•  Ibid.  1GC3.  t  J^^nd.  1656-6. 


gaveraa  this  country — to  that  public  opinion  whose 
mild  and  irresistible  inflaence  can  control  even  the 
decrees  of  Parliaments,  and  without  whoee  support  the 
most  august  and  ancient  institutions  are  but '  the  base- 
less fitbrio  of  a  vision.' "  * 

Before  I  give  the  crushing — the  cruelly  crushing — 
reply  Tvhich  this  speech  received,  I  may  draw  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  iact  Uiat  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
declaiming,  with  ench  an  assumption  of  sincerity, 
against  coalitions,  was  denouncing  the  preaching  and 
practice  of  his  own  life.  His  first  political  scheme,  he 
himself  has  told  us,  was  to  procure  a  coalition  between 
the  Tories  uid  the  Radicals ;  and  he  afterwards  tried 
to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  Tones  with  the 
Chartasta  But  a  more  remarkable  proof  that  he  did 
not  always  regard  coalitions  with  the  loathing  which 
be  now  professed,  was  anpplied  by  his  conduct  towards 
Peel.  Peel,, it  will  be  remembered,  was  driven  from 
office  on  a  decisive  division,  such  as  that  to  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  now  approaching,  by  a  coalition 
between  the  Liberals  and  the  Protectionists.  One  of 
the  main  supporters,  if  not  the  very  originate,  it  has 
been  seen,  of  this  momentous  coalition,  was  the  very 
man  who  was  denouncing  all  coalitions  as  wicked, 
nnconstdtntional,  and  nn-English  I  It  will  afterwards, 
too,  be  found  that  Mr.  Disraeli  made  the  most  sncoass- 
ful  use  of  coalition;  and  on  three  occasions  in  succession 
wag  raised  by  coalition  to  power  I 

After  Mr.  Disraeli  had  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Glad- 
•iM.  10064, 
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'  stone  jumped  to  his  feet>  and  a  scene  of  wild  excitement 
ensned. 

'^  I  am  reluctant,  Mr.  Patten/'  said  he,  '^  to  trespass 
ttpon  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  bat  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  speech  which  we  have  just  heard  is  a  speech 
that  onght  to  iheet  with  a  reply,  and  that,  too,  on  the 
moment;  and.  Sir,  I  begin  by  telling  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that — I 
postpone  for  some  minutes  the  inquiry  whether  he 
knows  his  business  or  not,  that  there  are  some  things 
which  he,  too,  has  yet  to  learn.  There  were  other  rea- 
sons, besides  the  reason  of  triviality  and  irrelevancy, 
why  a  discussion  should  have  been  avoided  to-night  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  subject  of  emigration. 
And  I  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  more — that  the 
license  of  language  he  has  used — the  phrases  he  has 
applied  to  the  characters  of  public  men — Qjoud  cries  of 
'Hear,  hear!') — ^that  the  phrases  he  has  applied  to 
the  characters  of  public  men,  whose  career — (the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  teas  drowned  in  renewed  cries 
from  both  sides  of  the  House). 

"  Mr.  Patten,  my  wish  is  to  keep  myself, — although 
I  confess  that  I  could  not  hear  those  phrases  used  and 
remain  totally  unmoved, — my  wish  is  to  keep  myself 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  Parliamentary  order  and 
propriety;  and  I  beg  of  you,  Sir,  that  if  in  one  syllable 
I  trespass  beyond  those  bounds,  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  correct  me.  I  do  not  address  myself  to  those 
'  Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  great  party  opposite,  from 
whom  I  have  never  received  anything  but  courtesy  and 
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""  f orbe»ranoe — {wtenufiion)^ — ^but,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  someOentlemen  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
Honse,  who  avail  themselves  of  darkness  to  intermpt 
me/ 1  will  tell  them  this^  that  they  must  bear  to  have 
their  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  who  is  so  free  in 
his  comments  npon  the  conduct  of  others^  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  opinion  of  this  Committee^  and  tried  by 
those  laws  of  decency  and  propriety — (cheers  and  con- 
fusiouy  which  drowned  the  remainder  of  the  seni'ence). 
Sir,  we  are  accustomed  here  to  attach  to  the  words  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  a  great  authority — and  that 
disposition  to  attach  authority,  as  it  is  required  by  the 
public  interest,  so  it  has  been  usually  justified  by  the 
conduct  and  character  of  those  Ministers ;  but  I  must 
tell  the  right  hon.  (gentleman  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  charge  with  insolence  men  who — {renewed  cheers 
again  drowned  the  remaining  tcords  of  the  sentence)^  I 
must  tell  the  right  hon.  G-entleman  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  say  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham)  that  he  regards  him,  but 
that  he  does  not  respect  him.  I  must  tell  the  right 
hon*  Gentleman  that,  whatever  he  has  learned — and  he 
has  learned  much, — he  has  not  yet  learned  the  limits 
of  discretion,  of  moderation,  and  of  forbearance,  that 
ought  to  restrain  the  conduct  and  language  of  every 
Member  of  this  House,  the  disregard  of  which  is  an 
offence  in  the  meanest  amongst  us,  but  it  is  of  tenfold 
weight  when  committed  by  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons."  * 

•  Ibid.  1666-7. 
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Then  Mr.  Gladstone  examined  the  different  proposals 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  one  of  the  most  masterly  speeches 
which  he  ever  delivered  on  a  financial  subject  He 
tracked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  through  all 
the  parts  of  his  scheme^  exposed  blander  after  blander, 
proved  that  in  many  cases  the  classes  whom  Mr.  Disraeli 
proposed  to  serve,  his  schemes  would  as  a  matter  of 
£ict  deeply  injure ;  and  altogether  crashed  that  hapless 
gentleman's  Budget  as  completely  as  a  Nasmyth 
hammer  might  crush  a  bandbox. 

When  the  division  came,  286  voted  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bisraeli's  proposal,  and  305  against,  the  Government 
being  thus  defeated  by  a  majority  of  15.  A  few  days 
afterwards  they  resigned. 

Thus  ended  the  first  Derby-Disraeli  Government.  It 
had  never  perhaps  been  the  misfortune  of  this  country 
to  be  ruled  by  a  Ministry  more  unprincipled,  and  never 
perhaps  during  any  period  of  English  history  were  the 
dictates  of  representative  and  party  government,  of 
personal  and  political  consistency  and  honour,  violated  so 
grossly,  so  openly,  and  on  such  a  large  scale.  Coming  into 
office  pledged  to  restore  Protection,  they  at  first  refused 
to  bring  the  question  before  Parliament;  then  for 
months  they  uttered  the  most  contradictory  opinions 
upon  it ;  and  when  the  general  election  came,  they 
allowed  their  supporters  to  profess  opinions  the  most 
opposite  on  the  great  and  central  controversy  of  the 
day.  Finally,  asking  the  country  for  a  policy,  instead 
of  placing  one  before  it,  as  is  the  duiy  o:'  a  parlia- 
mentary government^  they  found  the  tide  turn  against 


iheiT  firat  politioal  principles ;  then  they  abandoned 
those  principles  with  nnblnshing  readiness,  withoat 
any  apology  for  past  errors,  without  kny  repentance 
for  past  injustice  to  the  cause  and  the  upholders  of 
Free  Trade.  To  find  a  fiimilar  instance  of  political 
tergiversation,  we  must  look  to  subsequent  political 
developments  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"a  patriotic  oppositiok.'* 

Lp  to  the  present  period^  I  have  been  dealing  with  what 
may  be  called  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ancient  history.  I 
now  come  to  a  period  more  modern^  and  therefore  less 
unfamiliar. 

My  plan  of  dealing  with  my  subject,  will,  therefore, 
be  somewhat  altered.  I  shall,  unless  when  the  occasion 
is  very  interesting  and  important,  give  a  rapid  and 
general,  instead  of  a  detailed  view,  of  the  career  I  am 
describing. 

The  Government  of  Lord  Derbv  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  succeeded  by  a  coalition  ministry,  which  included 
Peelites  and  Whigs.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  chief 
of  the  former  party,  was  made  Prime  Minister ;  Lord 
John  Russell  became  Foreign,  Lord  Palmerston  Home 
Secretary ;  Mr.  Gladstone  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  Sir  James  Graham  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

So  hopeless  was  the  fiasco  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli's 
first  tenure  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer 
had  ended^  that  for  a  time  it  was  widely  reported  that 
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he  WHS  about  to  resign  his  position  and  once  more  take 
a  tour  in  the  East.  So  load  and  persistent  did  those 
ramoors  become,  that  at  last  Mr.  Disraeli  had  to 
instmct  tlie  TtW<  to  publish  an  official  denial,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Disraeli  never  had  less  intention  than 
at  tliat  particalar  moment  of  absenting  himself  from 
Parliament.  The  session  had  bat  began  when  he 
made  a  speech  of  some  two  boars'  length  on  onr 
relations  with  France,  strongly  advocating  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Smperor  Napoleon.*  Of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  actions  daring  this  session  of  1853  it 
is  nmiecessary  to  say  more  tiian  a  few  words.  He 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
financial  reforms,  azid  in  doing  so  took]  the  opportunity 
of  defending  once  again  the  proposals  of  his  own 
Budget ;  t  and  he  asked,  in  hie  official  capadty  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  occasions^  questions  in 
reference  to  the  rising  tronhles  which  oalminated  in 
the  Crimean  war.  As  yet,  however,  the  <Joads  were 
but  on  the  distant  horizon :  in  the  next  two  sessions 
the  quarrel  between  England  and  Russia  was  in  fall 
progress  ;  and  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  in  ^t  of  all  oar  other  statesmen 
daring  that  period,  is  in  reference  to  his  action  on  that 
great  conflict. 

Darinf  the  controversy  which  took   place  on  the 

Russo-Turkish  war,  one  of  the  questions  most  frequently 

and   hoUy  debated  was  the  attatode  which  should  be 

observed  by  an  Opposition  in  &ce  of  a  G\>venuaent 

•  Anniul  Bceister,  aer.  S— 11.  f  i^^- 
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dealing  with  supremely  important  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult matters  of  foreign  policy.  The  doctrine  was  laid 
down  by  some  of  the  more  extreme  partisans  of  the 
Government,  that  an  Opposition  should  remain  abso- 
lutely  dumb,  and  should  agree  to  everything  the 
Cabinet  proposed,  without  asking  for  any  information 
as  to  the  facts  or  the  arguments  on  which  the  policy 
was  based.  The  Ministers  were  not  content  with  re- 
echoing the  words  of  their  rabid  admirers :  they  gave  the 
far  more  substantial  mark  of  their  approval  of  those 
views  by  putting  them  into  practice.  They  even  went 
further ;  for  they  not  only  carried  the  doctrines  of  their 
obsequious  adherents  into  realisation,  but  they  pushed 
those  doctrines  to  lengths  which  were  not  dreamt  of, 
even  in  the  philosophy  of  those  admirers.  They  were 
not  satisfied  with  thinking  that  an  Opposition  ought 
to  support  everything  a  Q-ovemment  does,  but  they 
thought  an  Opposition  ought  not  to  be  afforded  even 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  choice ;  the  most  im- 
portant ministerial  acts  were  all  fails  accomplia  before 
the  Opposition  heard  anything  about  them,  and  con- 
sequently after  their  approval  or  censure  could  be  of 
any  avail. 

Some  justification  for  such  conduct  was  frequently 
sought  in  the  action  of  the  Opposition  during  the 
Crimean  war.  It  was  pointed  out  how,  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  terrible  crisis  in  the  history  of  onr 
country,  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  maintained  an 
attitude  of  the  most  benevolent^  most  Christian,  most 
patriotic  indulgence  to  the  thousand  fkults  and  errors 
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of  the  Gx)Temmeiit ;  bow,  when  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  patriotic  angnish  and  tieir  tongoes  barbed  with 
effective  epigrams,  they,  by  a  mighty  effort  of  self- 
cootrol,  persistently,  obstinately,  heroically,  held  tbeir 
peace.  Sncb  is  the  picture  which  the  Conservatire 
imag^natioD  drew  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  during  the 
years  1854,  1855,  and  1856.  I  proceed  to  give  a  sketdi 
(it  can  only  be  a  sketch)  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  really 
did  say  and  do :  the  &cts  and  Conservative  imaginings 
will  not  be  foand  to  completely  correspond. 

Abont  three  weeks  after  the  assembling  of  Farlia- 
raent  in  1854,  on  February  17th,  Mr,  Layard  called 
attention  to  the  condnct  of  the  Ministry,  accusing  them 
of  want  of  vigoar  in  opposing  Russia  and  in  defending 
Turkey.*  Sir  James  Qrabam,  challenging  the  Oppo- 
sition to  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  denounced 
such  attacks  as  weakeoing  the  handa  of  the  G^ovem- 
meut.t  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  was  of  quite  a  different 
opinion ;  strongly  snpjjirted  Mr.  Layard,  and  sharply 
criticised  Sir  James  Graham.^  A  few  days  afterwards 
— on  the  20th,  after  the  adjourned  debate  had  been 
resumed — the  leader  of  the  Opposition  again  joined 
heartily  in  th^   assault  on  tlie  Ministers.      What  he 

*  In  the  COQTM  of  this  ipeech  Hr.  Lajud  "  contioTerted  the  asaer- 
ticm  that  'Hu'kej  was  not  worth  defending,  declaring  thst  the  Turks 
had  advanced  more  in  flfteeu  yean  than  the  fioBsiana  had  done  in 
a  bandied  and  BStj,  and  that  the  Ottoman  empire  was  rapidlj  im. 
proving  in  wealth  and  commsrce,  in  the  liberality  of  iti  OoTeroment, 
the  intelligence  ol  its  people,  and  all  other  elements  ot  strength." 
•—Atmnal  Regitter,  xcri  81. 

f  Annual  Renter,  zctL  33. 

j  Ibid.  35-6. 
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most  objected  to  was  that^  owing  to  the  reticence  of 
the  GovemmeAti  the  coantry.did  not  know  what  it  was 
really  goi^g  to  war  about.*  He  also^  like  Mr.  Layard^ 
was  shocked  i^t  what  he  considered  some  signs  of  lake- 
warmness  in  the  love  of  the  Ministry  for  the  Turks. 
To  him  it  appeared  a  matter  of  bitter  compkdnt  that 
the  Turks  should  be  "  lectured  "  on  the  ^^  necessity  for 
internal  and  commercial  reform."  This  amounted  to  a 
'^  hint  that  the  Porte  should  comply  with  the  demands 
of  Russia '' :  the  Government  interfered^  in  fact^  with 
"the  independence  of  the  Porte"  "by  the  insolent 
character  of  their  friendly  dictation."  f  Beviewing  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  he  declared  it  to  have 
been  influenced  throughout  by  "credulity  or  conni- 
vance;" %  and  before  he  sat  down,  he  expressed  him- 
self shocked  by  a  declaration  of  3£r.  Gladstone  that 
"the  condition  of  Turkey  was  full  of  anxiety,  misery, 
and  perplexity."  § 

By  March  it  had  become  evident  that  a  conflict 
with  Bussia  was  inevitable;  and,  in  fact,  on  the  22nd 
of  that  month  the  Queen  sent  a  message  to  both 
Houses  containing  a  declaration  of  war.  On  March  21, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  very  day  previous  to  this  declara- 
tion, it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  propose  to  the  House  a  resolution  for 

♦  **  Mr.  Disraeli  ....  commenced  his  speech  by  saying  that  the 
people  of  this  country  should  not,  as  in  the  last  great  European  war, 
be  ignorant  why  they  were  going  to  war,  believing  that  a  full  know- 
ledge upon  the  subject  would  dispose  them  to  bear  the  necessary 
burdens  more  willingly." — Annual  Begitterf  xcTi.  39. 

t  Ibid.  40.  X  Hid.  §  Ibid. 
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doabling  the  iDcome  tax.  Ifr.  Gladstone  fiirtber  uked 
that  the  doubled  income  tax  ahonld  in  the  first  instance 
be  levied  for  onlj  six  months  of  the  coining  financial  year. 
To  this  proposal  Sir  Henry  WiUonghby  snbmitted  an 
amendment,  the  effect  of  which  wonld  be  to  extend  the 
misioft  of  the  additional  tax  over  the  whole  year  in  place 
oi  tbe  first  six  months.  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  to  this  attack 
upon  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Government  a  most 
vehement  snpport ;  and  he  took  an  opportunity  to  pass 
npon  the  Government  a  general  and  scathing  indict- 
ment. He  declared  tiiat  the  war  was  simply  a  creation 
of  divided  opinions  in  the  Cabinet;  and  he  described 
the  condact  of  tlie  Government  as  marked  "by  vacil- 
lation, by  perplexity,  by  fittnlness,  by  timidity,  and  by 
occasional  violence."  * 

"  It  .is,"  he  exclaimed,  "  a  coalition  war.  (Cheers.) 
Bival  opinions,  contrary  politics,  and  discordant  systems 
have  produced  that  vaciUaticm  and  perplexity,  that  at 
last  yon  are  going  to  war  with  an  opponent  who  does 
not  want  to  fight,  and  yon  are  unwilling  to  enoonnter 
him.  (Cheers.)  What  a  mess  for  a  great  country  I 
(Cheers.)     And   this  faroaght  about  by  the   splendid 

administrative  talents  of  the  gentlemen  opposite 

The  financial  faux  pai  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  fix- 
chequer  may  soon  be  forgotten,  and  even  forgiven. 
What  is  the  value  of  his  conversion  scheme  ....  to 
this  terrible  prospect  of  war,  broaght  about  by  the 
combination  of  geniuses  opposite  me,  and  brongbt 
about  absolutely  by  the  amount  of  their  talents  and 
•  .Annoal  B^iater,  zctL  161, 
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the   discordancy    of   their    opinions?       (Cheers    and 

kughter.)"* 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  speech  was 
that,  while  thos  drawing  a  picture  of  the  enormous  task 
on  which  the  Govemment  had  entered,  and  their  equally 
enormous  incapacity  for  conducting  it  properly,  he 
declined  to  place  before  the  House  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  them. 

"  I  tell  them  again,"  he  says,  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  the  difficulty  by  a  dexterous  play  upon  words, — 
a  play  upon  words  in  the  midst  of  a  stupendous  national 
crisis! — "I  tell  them  again,  I  will  not  propose  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  men  who  prove  to  me  every  hour 
that  they  have  no  confidence  in  each  other."  t 

Next,  having  declared  that  he  had  "  tried "  the 
Government  upon  the  greatest  of  all  questions — the 
question  of  peace  or  war — he  declared  he  would  try 
them  upon  other  questions  ''almost  equally  great." 
Then  he  went  on  to  denounce  their  conduct  in  not 
can^dng  out  their  intention  of  dealing  with  the  question 
of  reforming  the  franchise.}  In  fact,  there  never  was 
a  more  slashing  or  more  contemptuous  attack  made 

•  Ibid.  166. 

f  Ihid,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  a  splendid  retort  to  this  flimsy  pre- 
tence:  *' Ought  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  to  be  spared  on  the 
ground  that  ministers  have  '  no  confidence  in  each  other  *  ?  *' — the 
strongest  conceivable  reason  for  moving  such  a  vote.  "  I  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  this,  that  if  I  had  possessed  his  great  powers 
of  oratory,  and  had  held  his  position  in  this  House,  I  would  rather 
have  forfeited  both  than,  after  making  such  an  elaborate  argument* 
have  conducted  it  to  such  a  recreant  conclusion.'* — Ibid,  166. 

t  Ibid. 
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upon  the  Ministry  than  that  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  day — for  Mr.  Disraeli's  speedi 
did  not  conclude  till  after  midnight,* — on  which  the 
greatest  English  war  of  our  time  was  declared. 

On  May  31,  when  the  House  met  to  agree  upon  « 
reply  to  the  royal  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
careful,  while  admitting  the  prerogative  of  the  Crowu  to 
declare  war,  and  while  describing  the  time  as  inoppor- 
tune for  entering  into  matters  of  policy,  to  again  make 
a  general  attack  upon  the  Government,  and  espedally 
upon  Lord  Aberdeen,  its  head.t  And  the  hostility  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  proposals  was  continued  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  followers  with  almost  uninterrupted 
persistence  until  all  these  proposals  had  been  disposed  of. 

On  May  15,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
— who  was  absent  on  account  of  a  domestic  atBiction, — 
proposed  an  increase  of  the  malt  tax  from  28.  9d.  to 
49.  Mr.  Cayley's  amendment  that  the  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months  was  supported 
by  all  the  eloquence  of  the  Opposition.  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lyttoo  made  a  dashing  speech.  Sir  John 
Pakington  backed  him  up,  and  there  were  besides 
orations  from  the  minor  Inmioaries  of  the  Tory  party. 
This  attack  upon  the  GKiTemment  at  such  a  crisis  was 
80  keen  as  to  call  forth  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Ur. 
Drummond,  a  very  able,  though  eccentric  member  of 
the  Conservative  party,  who  declared  that  the  Opposi- 
tion, while  it  approved  of  the  war,  now  *'  wanted  to 
shrink  from  the  realities."  *'  The  Opposition,"  be  con- 
•  JHj.  166.  t  ^^^  ^7- 
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iinaed,  ^^  lyould  lead  the  Minister  into  a  mess,  but  would 
neyer  get  him  out  of  it*  And  Lord  John  Russell,  too, 
denounced  this  unwillingness  to  supply  the  Qt>vemmeiit 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Opposition  professed  to  conside)r  the  war  just 
and  necessary. 

^^  Don't  tell  me/'  said  Lord  John,  ^^  that  the  landed 
interests  cannot  bear  Ihd.  additional  duty  upon  malt. 
Tell  me  .  .  •  that  you  are  in  favour  of  the  war,  that 
you  are  ready  to  vote  increases  to  the  army  and 
to  the  navy,  but  that  you  are  not  ready  to  pay  the 
necessary  taxes* to  defray  the  expenses.  Tell  me  that 
you  shrink  from  the  unpopularity  which  belongs  to  any 
proposal  to  lay  considerable  burdens  on  the  country. 
(*  Oh,  oh  I  ^  from  the  Opposition.) "  t 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  prompt  in  defending  his  friends 
from  this  attack,  and  he  denounced  as  an  extremely 
dangerous  doctrine  of  finance  ^^  that  the  Opposition,  if 
they  approved  the  war,  were  bound  to  vote  for  any 
proposal  for  a  new  tax  without  criticism  or  cavil."  X  It 
appeared  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  more  dis- 
cussion there  was  the  better ;  and  that  the  sight  of 
those  differences  of  opinion,  instead  of  weakening  the 
authority  of  the  country  in  the  eyes  of  her  ^*  Imperial 
ioQj^  would  rather  tend  to  give  it  strength.  § 

♦  IHd,  182. 

t  llfid.  183. 

X  Ibid,  184. 

§  IHd,  186.  "  In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "  it  is  better  tnat  our  foes 
ghoold  see  that  sums  so  vast  as  these — greater  than  those  famished 
bj  the  largest  proTlnces  of  our  Imperial  foe— should  be  frankly  dis- 
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Again,  on  May  22,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed 
the  raising  of  £2,000,000  by  Exchequer  bonds,  an 
amendment  of  Mr.  Baring  was  supported  by  Mr,  Disraeli 
in  an  extremely  bitter  speech  against  the  Government 
generally,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  personally.''' 

Immediately  after  this  came  another  and  more  bitter 
and  more  nne::ipected  attack  on  the  Ministry.  On  the 
29th  of  May  the  Attorney-General  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Canterbury  Bribery  Prevention  Bill. 
This  was  bat  one  of  the  many  measures  the  Ministry 
were  compelled  to  abandon  after  their  introduction. 
The  absorbing  importance  of  foreign  affairs,  the  over- 
whelming interest  of  a  great  war,  left  little  time  and 
less  inclination  for  the  discussion  of  domestic  qnestions. 
The  ill'BUCcess  of  the  Ministry  with  their  measures  was 
due  to  their  refusal  to  accept  facts,  and  to  their  en- 
deavour to  be  as  legislatively  active  in  the  midst  of 
a  gigantic  conflict  as  might  have  been  possible  in  days 
of  peace. 

Mr.  Disraeli  took  advantage  of  the  Attorney-General's 
simple  announcement  to  make  the  liveliest  and  perhaps 
most  bitter  attack  he  had  yet  delivered  against  the 
Ministry.     The  indictment  came  evidently  upon  the 

cnsaed ;  in  mj  opinioa  it  ia  better,  rather  than  see  sunu  giTen  in  Uie 
churlish,  nndigmSed,  and  unmumerlj  mannet  ia  which  tha  Qoreni- 
metit  attempU  to  Olch  this  meaEore,  thai  onr  foeB  ^lonld  see  tiuC 
ne  exercise  our  functions  aa  representatiTea  of  the  people,  and  that, 
nhite  pTepaied  to  support  ereii  a  Qorenunent  to  which  we  ore 
opposed,  we  will  to  the  utmost  do  out  dnty  to  oni  constitaendes, 
to  see  that  the  wajra  and  meana  maf  be  a^nat«d  according  to  tho 
{irinciplea  of  eteroot  jnatice. " 
•  Rid.  18T* 
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House  as  a  surprise,  for  the  occasion  did  not  seem  to 
invite  any  such  action.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
assailing  the  Government,  did  not  take  advantage  of  a 
favourable  and  natural  opportunity,  but  he  actually  was 
so  anxious  to  deliver  his  soul  of  his  complaint  that  he 
sought  an  opportunity,  and  was  careless  of  the  fact  that 
the  mode  and  period  of  his  attack  were  both  unusual. 
Enumerating  with  skill  the  list  of  the  Bills  which  the 
Ministry  had  brought  in  and  had  afterwards  abandoned^ 
he  repeated  his  sarcasm  upon  the  incapacity  of  the 
Government  "administered  by  men  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished for  ability  " — (laughter) — "  men,"  he  went 
on,  "who  have  made  enormous  sacrifices  for  their 
country,  and  for  themselves  (great  laughter  and 
much  cheering)."* 

He  next  proceeded  to  make  a  personal  attack  upon 
Lord  John  Kussell,  and  to  accuse  him  of  having,  in  his 
eagerness  for  fame,  formed  a  coalition  with  those  to- 
whom  he  had  been  bitterly  opposed  during  his  entire 

career.t 

Lord  John  Russell  was  provoked  into  a  bitter  reply 
by  this  unexpected  assault,  and  pointed  out  how  Mr» 
Disraeli  was  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  embarrass 
the  Government.  He  alluded  to  the  reiterated  hostility 
shown  to  the  measures  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed 

*  Annaal  Register,  xcvi.  126. 

f  "  No  man,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  '*  has  made  greater  sacrifices  than 
the  noble  Lord."  (Laughter.)  "  He  has  thrown  overboard  all  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  and  has  connected  himself  with  a  coUrie  of 
public  men  who  have  passed  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  depre- 
ciating  the  abilities  of  the  noble  Lord  and  running  down  his  eminent 
career.    (Loud  laughter  and  ironical  cheers.)  '* — Ibid. 
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for  snpplj^uig  the  ways  and  means,  and  he  wonnd  np 
with  a  very  severe  attack  apoD  Mr.  Disraeli's  action 
in  reference  to  the  Bill  for  admitting  the  Jews  to 
Parliament  This  part  of  Lord  John  Eussell's  speedi 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  recrimioation,  bnt  as  he  seems  to 
have  laboured  nnder  a  mistake  I  need  not  dwell  tipon 
it.* 

The  moment  Lord  John  sat  down  Mr.  Disraeli  ODce 
more  stood  up  and  renewed  with  even  greater  vehemence 
his  previous  attack.  He  accused  the  Government 
of  clinging  to  office  notwithstanding  their  failure  to 
carry  so  many  of  their  measures ;  corrected  his  former 
statement  that  tbey  had  been  guilty  of  "credulity  or 
connivance  "  by  saying  that  he  thought  they  were  now 
guilty  of  "  connivance  ani  credulity  j"  and  wound  up 
by  repeating  his  charge  against  Lord  John  Russell  of 
joining  with  former  foes  for  the  mere  purpose  of  holding 
office,  t 

So  ferocious  was  this  attack  that  Colonel,  after- 
wards General  Peel,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  own  supporters,  intervened,  and  de- 
nouncsd  moderately,  but  effectively,  such  an  un- 
patriotic attempt  to  bring  the  Government  into 
ridicule.  { 

Thus  I  have  shown  that  Mr.  Disraeli  in  this  session 

•  md.  127.8. 

t  Ibid.  123-30. 

%  Co!oDelPeel8aid:"ThCFagh  perfeaUjtrHandnnbianedl^pnrlT 
feeling,  be  entcrtidaed  CoDserrative  opiiiioiu  wtddi  Kodered  it  im- 
posaihlo  for  bim  to  give  bis  gnpport  to  the  present  Qovernmeut,  bat 
Etill  ho  would  never  be  b.  par^  to  lacb  attacka  as  that  which  had 
bcGo  mode  apou  the  noble  Loid  to>mght.    Socli  attacki  onlj  tended 
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of  1854,  in  place  of  avoiding  any  embarrassment  of  the 
Gt>vermnent,  seized  eveiy  single  opportunity  of  making 
tlie  most  vehement  and  bitter  attacks  upon  them. 
And  this,  be  it  remembered,  although  he  practically 
agreed  that  the  war  they  wag^  was  a  just  war. 

On  bnt  one  other  of  the  questions  discussed  during 
this  session  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  take  any  notice  of 
Mr.  Disraeli^s  action.  Among  the  Bills  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Russell  was  one  for  a  change  in  the  oaths 
required  of  Members  of  Parliament  on  taking  their 
seats  in  the  House.  The  Bill  contained  one  clause^- 
the  fifth — ^which  would  have  enabled  Jews  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament without  taking  a  Christian  oath.  But  besides 
this,  there  were  other  clauses  which  relieved  Roman 
Catholics  from  swearing  to  declarations  offensive  to 
their  religious  feelings.  The  fifth  clause  was  the  one 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Tory  party.  It  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  Lord  Derby.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger 
proposed  the  rejection  of  the  measure  in  the  House 
.  of  Commons,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Tory  party 
backed  up  the  opposition.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  order  to 
throw  a  sop  to  the  wretched  bigotry  of  his  partisans,  * 
actually  condescended  to  oppose  the  Bill ;  offering  the 
paltry  and  false  excuse  that,  because  it  released  the 

to  weaken  the  Government  in  carrying  on  a  war  which  he  cordially 
approved,  and,  80  far  from  believing  the  Government  had  been  g^ty 
eiUier  of  credulity,  connivance,  or  collusion,  he  gave  them  his  entire 
snpport  in  eveiything  they  had  done  in  connection  with  the  war ; 
and  both  with  regard  to  their  financial  measures  and  eveiy  other 
arrangement,  they  might  rely  upon  every  assistance  he  conld  render 
them.*'— ^oiMartf,  3  S.  cxzxiii.  1093. 
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Koman  OatliolicB  from  (^eiiBive  and  futile  oaths,  it 
endangered  the  aecority  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  in  Angnst, 
was  suddenly  called  together  on  December  12,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  Bay  mncb  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
action  during  the  fortnight  of  its  sitting.  The 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  moved  no  amendment  to 
the  address,  and  professed  a  strong  desire  to  do  or 
say  nothing  which  might  give  an  appearance  of  a 
want  of  nnauimity.  This  did  not  prevent  both  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr,  Disraeli,  however,  from  entering  into 
a  very  detailed  criticism  of  the  whole  condnct  of  the 
Q-overnment.  So  violent,  indeed,  was  Mr.  Disraeli's 
attack  that  it  provoked  from  Lord  John  Bnssell  tiia 
statement  that  the  speech  did  not  contain  "  a  germ  of 
patriotiBm."  • 

When  Parliament  reassembled  in  1855,  the  Oppo- 
sition followed  exactly  the  same  tactics,  and  they  were 
unexpectedly  placed  in  a  position  to  do  so  more  effec- 
tively.   The  blame  for  the  terrible  blnnders  which  had 

*  la tbc  conraeoIUiiB  speech,  Hr.DUraeliwnsimprcdeotenoagh — 
to  M7  the  least  of  it — to  rake  vp  Uie  attacliB  which  Sir  James  Orahaxo 
and  Sir  Charles  Wood  made  npon  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was 
then,  SB  is  knows,  the  all^  of  England  in  carrying  on  the  war  againtt 
Russia  ;  and  he  said  the  Emparor'E  jolnitg  with  os  so  aealoualy,  after 
these  attacks,  in  the  war  was  a  proof  d!  the  "  generom^  of  tlist  great 
man." — JnniuiJ  Setter,  icvi.  228.  It  wu  probably  the  evil  effect  Oila 
re-opening  tA  old  sores  might  hare  that  prompted  Iiord  John  Bnseell'a 
rejoinder.  In  the  conrae  of  thia  speech  also,  Hr.  Disraeli,  in  referring 
to  an  attack  made  belOTS  I?  Hr.  Layard  on  tfao  Ministry,  described 
that  gentleman  as  "  a  man  of  gBnioa,  who  would  be  remembered 
when  the  greater  portion  of  the  existing  Cabinet  were  forgotten,"— 
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been  committed  in  the  management  of  the  anny  had 
been  laid^  by  the  popular  voice^  chiefly  on  the  shonlderB 
of  the  Duke  of  Nej^castle^  the  Minister  for  War.  Lord 
John  Rnssell^  accepting  this  view^  proposed  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  that  the  Duke  should  be  replaced  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  proposition  was  apparently  staved 
off.  As  soon  as  the  House  of  Commons  met^  Mr. 
Boebnck  gave  voice  to  the  popular  outcry  against  the 
administration  of  the  army  by  proposing  a  committee 
of  inquiry.  Lord  John  Russell  thereupon  resigned^  de- 
claring that  he  could  not  resist  such  a  proposal.  Mr. 
Disraeli  supported  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion^  and  joined 
in  the  attack  upon  the  Duke  of  Newcastle^  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  the  whole  of  the  Government  was 
responsible  for  the  blunders  of  the  war.*  And  then 
he  denounced  Lord  John  Russell's  proposal  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  should  be  succeeded  by  Lord 
Palmerston  as  Minister  for  War  as  "profligate  in- 
trigue/' t  and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  no 
confidence  whatever  in  the  existing  Administration.  % 

Mr.  Roebuck's  motion,  as  is  known,  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  157  against  the  Ministry,  and  then  Lord 
Derby,  among  other  persons,  was  asked  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration.  It  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  know  that  for  some  time  there  was  supposed  to 
be  a  possibiUty  of  a  coalition  Ministry,  with  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr, 
Disraeli  among  its  members.  The  proposal,  however^ 
did  not  succeed,  because  of  the  refusal  both  of  Lord 

•  Ibid,  xcTii.  17—19.  t  iW^.  X  2lnd.  18. 
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Palmereton  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  accept  office  onder 
Lord  Derby.  But  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
these  proposals  for  forming  a  coalition  should  come 
from  those  men  who  had  spent  years  in  denonncing  a 
coalition  which  had  overthrown  their  own  MinistiT', 
and  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Gk>vemment  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Another  interestii^  drcumstance  in  con- 
nection with  these  ne^tiattouB  is,  that  if  they  had 
succeeded,  Mr.  Disraeli  would  probably  never  have 
reached  to  the  commanding  position  he  afterwards 
attained.  One  of  the  conditions  which  Lord  Derby 
ofEered  as  an  inducement  to  Lord  Falmereton  to  accept 
his  proposal  was  that  he  should  be  the  leader  of  the 
Ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That,  of  course, 
implied  the  dethronement  of  Mr.  Disraeli  from  the 
position  of  the  first  Conservative  spokesman ;  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  according  to  Lord  Derby,  professed  himself 
quite  willing  to  accept  snch  an  arrangement.*  Finally, 
the  negotiationB  for  the  formation  of  a  new  G-ovem- 
ment  in  which  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Granville 
as  well  as  the  Karl  of  Derby  had  been  engaged,  issued 
in  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  under  Lord  PslmerstoD. 
To  the  new  administration  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  more 
sparing  than  to  that  which  had  gone  before.    Lord 

*  "  I  waa  enabled,"  sftld  Lord  Derbj,  "  br  an  act  of  self-abnegation 
and  forbearance,  for  which  I  think  mj  right  hoc.  Friend  deaervee  tba 
highest  credit,  to  state,  apOD  the  part  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  Ur. 
Diaiaeli,  tliat  with  r^ard  to  the  lead  In  the  Home  of  Commons,  with 
wbiuh  he  had  been  honoured  npon  a  foiioer  occarion,  in  the  ptesencs 
of  the  noble  Viscount  he  wonld  waive  all  claim  to  that  positioo,  and 
wonld  willinglj  act  nnder  the  direction  of  a  st«t«sinan  of  the  noble 
Tisconnt's  abililT  and  expntence." — Ibid.  B4. 
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Palmerston,  on  entering  on  office,  accepted  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  proposed  by  Mr.  Boebuck,  and 
ibis  step  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  Mr. 
Disraeli  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  make 
a  general  attack  on  the  Government;  and  thus,  curi- 
ously enough,  although  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  williDg* 
to  join  an  administration  with  Lord  Palmerston  as  one 
of  the  leading  Ministers,  and  as  his  own  chief  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Palmerston,  just  after  he 
had  taken  office,  was  denounced  by  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
as  much  bitterness  as  his  predecessors  in  power.* 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  as  everybody  knows, 
negotiations  were  entered  upon  in  Vienna  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  war  could  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  or  not.  Lord  John  Russell  being  the 
English  representative  at  these  conferences.  The  last 
formal  sitting  of  this  Congress  took  place  on  the  26th 
April.  The  public,  however,  were  left  uncertain  as  to 
whether  this  was  to  be  cousidered  the  conclusion  of  its 
•  sittings,  and,  therefore,  the  termination  of  an  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  or  whether  the  Congress 
was  to  be  regarded  as  merely  suspended,  and  negoti- 
ations for  peace  were  still  to  go  on.  By  the  beginning 
of  May  Lord  John  Russell  had  returned  to  London, 
and  questions  immediately  began  to  be  asked  in  the 
House  as  to  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  negotiations 
in  which  he  had  takes  such  a  prominent  part.     This 

•  "He" — Mr.  Disraeli — "commented  with  great  severity  on  the 
condnct  and  inconsistencies  of  Lord  Palmerston." — Ihid,  53. 
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epocK  in  the  war  produced  twt)  motioiiB  hostile  to  the 
Govenuaent  from  two  different  quarters.  On  the  one 
hand  there  was  a  motion  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  on 
behalf  of  the  peace  party,  which  condemned  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  being  snffioiently  zealons  in  their  endea- 
TooTB  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Anstin  Layard,  making  himeelf  the  spokesman  of 
the  Tnrcophile  party,  proposed  a  resolution  intended 
to  force  the  Government  into  demanding  large  terms 
from  Russia. 

It  was  on  the  1 1th  May  that  Mr,  Milner  Gibson  gave 
notice  of  hie  motion,  while  Mr.  Austin  layard  had 
placed  his  resolution  on  tiie  table  on  the  27th  April 
previously.  Monday,  May  21,  was  fixed  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  those  motions,  and  the  House  was 
crowded  with  members  anxious  to  know  what  answ^ 
the  GrOTemment  were  really  prepared  to  make  as  to 
the  important  question  whether  ^  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  was  abandoned.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply 
to  several  questions,  stated  that  the  Vienna  Conference 
was  suspended  but  not  dosed;  that  the  Government 
did  not  consider  the  means  of  pacification  exhausted ; 
that  Austria  was  still  furnished  with  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  peace,  and  that  any  propositions  of 
Knesia  made  through  Austria  would  receive  favourable 
consideration.*  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  at  this  period 
was  of  opinion  that  hostilities  had  gone  on  qnite 
long  enough,  was  satisfied  with  those  answers,  and 
thought  they  offered  such  fair  hopes  of  a  return 
•  im.  107, 
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of  peace,  that  he  urged  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  to  with- 
draw his  motion.    Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  dissatisfied .  with  the   explanations  of    the 
Gk)yemment,  and  demanded  a  more  explicit  statement 
from   Lord   Palmerston,  declaring  that  the  secrecy 
which  the  Premier  maintained  was  meant  to   cover 
"mysterious  and   sinister  operations"  of  his  own.* 
Lord  Palmerston  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of  any 
further  discussion  at  a  moment  when  negotiations  for 
peace  could  still  be  regarded  as  actually  going  on,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  stood  up  to  confirm   the   Prime 
Minister's  representation  as  to  the  Congress  being  sus- 
pended and  not  closed,  and  as  to  there  still  being  room 
for  the  hope  that  peace  might  be  restored  by  negotia- 
tions. Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by 
any  of  these  considerations  from  making  an  attack  upon 
the  Government.    When  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  in  reply 
to  the  appeals  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  consented  to  postpone 
his   motion  until  after  the  Whitsuntide  recess,   Mr. 
Disraeli  at  once  stepped  into  the  breach,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  allow  the  House  to  break  up  without 
some  further  explanations.   Accordingly  he  gave  notice 
of  a  resolution  condemning  "  the  ambiguous  language 
and  uncertain  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
reference  to  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war.''  t     In 
defence  of  this  extraordinary  conduct,  he  declared  that 
the  time  for  forbearance  and  silence  had  passed.    "The 
silence  of  the  House,"  he  said,  "in  1853  had  lowered 

♦  lUd,  107. 
t  -f  ^.  WS, 
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its  cliaracter,  and  had  not  assisted  in  the  preHervation 
of  peace."* 

On  the  24th  May,  then,  Mr.  Disraeli  moved  his 
resolution;  and  in  supporting  this  motion  he  attacked 
Lord  Pahuerston  and  Lord  John  BoBsell  vith  the 
greatest  bittemess.f  A  long  debate  ensned,  and 
the  strength  of  the  disapprovBl  with  which  Ub  propo- 
sition was  received  -will  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  100 :  the  nnmbeni 
being  319  to  219.  J 

Subsequently  to  this.  Lord  John  Buss^  tell  into 
disrepute  on  account  of  discrepancies  between  his  ex- 
planations in  Parliament,  and  his  conduct  in  Vienna. 
In  all  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  him,  Mr.  Disraeli 
took  a  prominent  part;  §  and  on  July  16th,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  annoonced  his  resignation,  Mr.  Disraeli 
assailed  a  speech  of  Lord  Falmerston  on  the  occasion 
as  "reckless  rhodomontade/'  and  as  "tie  patrician 
bullying  of  the  Treasury  Bench."  ||  It  was  not  fit,  he 
said,  that  Lord  Falmerston  should  attempt  to  stop  dis- 
cussions 1^  language  which  he  would  not  use  an  nnpar- 

•  im.  ioe-9. 

t  Ibid.  10s— 111. 

X  Ur.  Disraeli's  chief  objection  to  the  despatch  d  Lord  Jdm 
Bnesell  as  onr  plenipotentiMy  to  the  Vieniui  Conference  was  that 
that  statesDun  was  pledged  to  bitterly  anti-Russiaii  Tiewi.  He 
quoted  the  Tarions  speeches  which  Lord  John  BoMell  had  made  in 
favour  of  a  dedsiTe  stra^te  with  Buina,  and  alio  the  disrespectful 
terma  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  Emperor  of  Bosiia  peiBacall; ; 
condnding  with  the  remark,  "This  woa  the  doTe  sent  out  spon  the 
troobled  nateis." — I^A.  110. 

§  md.  IM. 

I  VAi.  169. 
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UameDtaiy  epithet  to  describe,  but  not  language  which 
he  expected  "  from  one  who  is  not  only  the  leader  o£ 
the  House  of  Commons^-which  is  an  aocideofc  of  lif^— 
bntwhoiaalsoagentleman.  (Great cheering.)"*  And 
he  woiind  up  by  declaring  that  Lord  PalmeiRton  had 
shown  that  night,  "  by  his  laogo&ge  and  by  tlie  tome 
of  hia  mind,  that  if  the  honour  and  intereote  of  tiia 
conntry  be  any  longer  entrasted  to  his  care,  the  first 
will  be  d^^raded  and  the  last  will  be  betrayed.  (Lond 
cheers.) "  t 

The  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Palmerston  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  introdaced  gave  rise  to  several  amendments. 
Thus  his  motion  led  to  lengthy  discnssions  and  sereral 
divisions,  and  it  was  not  until  June  Sth  that  the  matter 
was  disposed  of.  The  Government  were  snpported  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  House,  but  they  foond  bitter 
opponents  in  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  peace 
party  generally,  and  in  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  adherents. 
There  is,  let  me  remark  parenthetically,  a  wide  distiuo* 
tion  between  the  opposition  of  the  former  and  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  peace  party  regarded  the  time  as  already, 
arrived  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and^ 
therefore,  were  justified  in  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  continning  it.  But  between 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Palmerston  there  was  really  no 
essential  difference  of  policy,  for  the  Prime  Minister 
was  quite  as  Russophobist  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and,  therefore,  the  charge  of  unfairly  embarrassing" 
the  Government  is  justifiable  against  Mr.  Disraeli, 
*  md.  \l%-m.  t  -'&'<'■  iMi 
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thdDgh^it  iOAy  not-bei  against  Measrs.  fit^rti  and 
Cobden. 

It  was  on  Uia  .8th  Jime^  1  liave  wd,  tliat  the 
debstee  and  attacks;  upon  the  OoraRunsot,  to  whioh 
Mr.  Disraeli  gave  Tise,  were  conoloded..  On-  the 
fcdlowing  day,  and,  therefore^  iritihoiit  any  doabt-  in 
referenoe  to  the  conduct  of  the  Oppositioii  and  tA 
Hr.  Disraeli,  the  Prinoe  Consort  made  hia  memorable 
speech  at  the  Trini^  House  dinner,—thait  speech  in  - 
which  Constitutional  Government  was  said  to  be  on 
its  trial,  and  the  efforts  to  impede  the.Ministiy  in  the 
.  midst  of  their  enormons  responsibilitie&were  criticised 
as  bitterly  as  the  position  of  the  speaker  would  permit.* 


*  He  said,  "  U  ever  then  wu  a  time  when  the  Qaeen's  Gomn* 
ment,  hj  whomsoerei  conducted,  requii«d  tbe  mpport^  ajr,  not  the 
snijport  alone,  but  tbe  conftdence,  goodwill,  tmd  s^pathy  of  their 
feUow-ciMmtr;iiieD,  it  is  the  pRsent.  It  is  sotthewaj  to  aocceu  ill 
war  to  Bapport  It,  howeyer  ardentlj  and  eoeigeticBllj,  and  to  nm 
domi  and  weaken  those  who  hare  to  coadact  it  We  are  engaged 
wiUi  a  might;  adTBTsaif,  who  osea  against  oi  all  tfaesa  wondetful 
powers  which  have  epmng  np  under  the  generating  influence  of  pui 
liberty  and  onr  civilization,  and  employs  them  with  all  tbe  forcfl 
which  nnity  of  pnrpose  and  action,  impeoetrable  secrecy,  and  nncon- 
trolled  despotic  power  give  him  ;  whilst  we  have  to  meet  him  under  a 
state  of  things  intended  for  peace  and  the  promotion  of  that  very  civili- 
zation, a  cirilizatioQ  the  aSepring  of  pablie  discnsilon,  the  friction  of 
parties,  and  popnlai  control  over  the  government  irftbe  State.  Tba 
Queen  has  no  power  to  levy  troops,  and  none  at  her  command,  except 
such  as  voluntarily  offer  their  services.  Her  Oovemment  can  enter- 
tain no  measares  for  the  proeeootion  of  the  war  without  bttvlDg 
to  explain  them  pnblicly  in  Parliament ;  her  armies  and  fleets  can 
make  no  movement,  nor  even  prepare  for  any,  without  its  being 
proclaimed  by  tbe  prea ;  and  no  mistake,  however  trifiing,  can 
occur,  no  weakness  exist,  which  it  may  be  of  the  ntmoit  importance 
to  conceal  from  the  world,  without  its  being  pcblicly  denoonced, 
and  even  frequentlv  exaggerated,  with  a  morbid  a ~ 
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Notwithstanding  tliis  rebuke  from  so  high  a  quarter, 
Mr.  DisraeK  joined  heartily  in  the  next  onslaught  upon 
the  Government.  On  July  17th  Mr.  Boebuck  proposed 
a  motion  founded  on  the  report  of  the  Sebastopol 
Committee..  The  motion  attributed  the  sufferings  of 
the  army  during  the  previous  winter  in  the  Crimea 
chi^y  to  tho  then  Cabinet,  and  declared  every 
member  of  that  Cabinet^  whose  counsels  led  to  such 
disastrous  results^  worthy  of  "  severe  reprehension.'*  * 

The  Aberdeen  Cabinet  was  that^  as  the  reader 
knows,  alluded  to.  Now,  Lord  Palmerston  and  nearly 
all  his  colleagues  had  been  members  of  the  Aberdeen 
Cabinet ;  and  such  a  motion,  accordingly,  amounted  to 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
policy,  such  a  motion  at  such  a  time  can  only  be 
regarded  as  unwise  and  unjust,  inopportune  and 
unpatriotic.  The  mistakes  which  it  condemned  were 
past  and  gone,  and  the  Ministers — Lord  Aberdeen  and 

Qaeen*8  ambassadors  can  carry  on  no  negotiation  which  has  not  to 
be  pablicly  defeiMed  by  entering  into  all  the  arguments  which  a 
negotiator,  to  have  success,  must  be  able  to  shut  up  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  heart— nay,  at  the  most  critical  moment,  when  the 
complications  of  military  measures  and  diplomatic  negotiations  may 
be  at  their  height,  an  adverse  vote  in  Parliament  may  of  a  sudden 
deprive  her  of  all  her  confidential  servants.  Gentlemen,  consti- 
tutional government  is  under  a  heavy  trial,  and  can  only  pass 
triumphantly  through  it  if  the  country  will  grant  its  confidence— a 
patriotic,  indulgent,  and  self-denying  confidence — to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Without  this  all  their  labours  must  be  in  vain.*' — 
Irving^  295. 
*  Annual  Register,  xcvii  161. 
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tibe  Dnke  of  NewcaaUe, — ^who  were  clii^y  reBponsible 
liad  bean  sacrificed.  Lord  Palmerston  could  acarcely  be 
lield  responsible  J  and  even  il  he  could,  be  was  now  in 
tbe  middle  of  a  difficult  and  mbmentoos  stm^le,  and 
it  was  unfair  to  impede  his  coarse  by  those  referea<ie8 
to  a  dead  past.'  This  was  the  view  taken  by  two  of 
the  most  distingnished  members  of  the  GonBerratiTe 
party,  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  these  men  npon 
the  subject  that  they  personally  came  forward  to  the 
defence  of  the  Government  by  proposing  the  previons 
qneation.  The  mover  of  this  amendment  in  favour  of 
the  Ministry  was  General  Peel,  afterwards  the  colleague 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  is  now 
known  as  the  Marquis  of  Salisbary.*  General  Feel 
denounced  the  interference  of  the  Honse  with  the 
Government,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  oharacterised 
Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  as  wearing  "  the  aspect  of  aori- 
moniona  and  vindictive  personality."  t  Mr.  Disraeli, 
however,  strongly  supported  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion.  - 
I  have  now  traced  Mr.  Disraeli's  action  throngh  the 
whole  Crimean  war,  and  I  have  proved  that  he  did  not 
display  that  forbearsjice  towards  the  Goveramwit  which 
was  claimed  by  his  adherents  during  his  own  tenure 
of  office,  and  which,  in  the  imaginary  history  of  past 
transactions  supplied  by  Tory  speakers,  he  was  credited 
with  having  shown.  I  have  proved  that  on  every  single 
occasum  on  whioh  an  attack  was  possible  npon  the 
Government,  he  was  among  the  foremost  assailants.  I 
have  shown  that  he  proposed  avote  of  censure  himself, 
•  ihii.  163.  t  ^fr«'- 
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a&A  soppoHm  0V0iyirot^  (if^Miunire'  tiiat  caaid  from 
iaybodf  dfle;  and  I  havd  proyed:  ^  that  all  these 
motlolui  he  backed  up  with  ihe  moat  violent  laognage. 
Bftvii^  BOW  laid  the  &ct8  befote  the  reader^  I  oonfiider 
all  fnriher  ^x>innient  uimeceBiaiy. 

Th^  eession  of  18^6  was  not  very  important.  The 
afiairs  of  Italy  were  disciissed  more  than  once^  and  the 
enoonragement  which  Lord  Palmerston  eyidently  was 
inclined  to  give  Sardinia  in  encleayoaring  to  nnite  that 
distracted  comitiy,  was  denotineed  by  the  Conservative 
leaders^  and  by  none  more  yigorously  than  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  In  the  coarse  of  one  of  his  speeches  he 
again  attributed  the  attempts  at  Italian  nnity  to 
secret  societies;  *  and  denounced  English  interfersnoe 
with  Italian  a&irs  as  more  likely  to  produce  a  worse 
state  of  tilings  than  b^ore.  On  a  previous  occasion^ 
when  the  estimates  were  being  discussed,  he  had 
expressed  similar  views  with  regard  to  Italy,  strongly 
condemning  any  encouragement  of  Sardinia  for  de-^ 
stroying  Austrian  authority  in  the  Peninsula^f  and 
he  sugg^ted  no  readier  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the 
ooontty  than  the  action  of  time4 

At  the  close  of  ihe  session,  in  giving  an  elabo* 
rste  view  of  what  had  taken  place,  he '  made  one 
statement  in '  particular  which  subsequent  events 
make  interesting.  Defining  the  difference  between 
Conservative  and  Liberal  principles^  he  declared  him-* 

•  iWi.  xcTiii  81. 
t  Xb\d.  152. 
t  rK<f.  168. 
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adf  as  &  ConBemtive  atrongly  against  any :  fartiier 
reduction  of  the  franehiae.* 

Tlie  eesnon  of  1857foiuid  Lord  Falmerston  involved 
in  a  war  both  with  Persia  and  Ohina.  In  the 
deliate  on  the  Addreas,  Mr.  Disraeli  deUvered  a  very 
remarkable  speech  on  this  state  of  circninstanoeB. 
He  denoonoed  in  stroi^  terms  t}ie  whole  foreigfn  policy 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  "Now,  Sir,"  he  ^d,  Bnm- 
marising  its  effect,  "it  ia  a  very  remarkable  fact  that 
there  is  always  a  diffionlty  in  oar  foreign  affairs."  f 

He  went  in  detail  through  every  part  of  tihe 
pohcy  he  attacked,  and  found  justifioation  everywhere 
for  anch  a  jadgment.  He  denied  t^e  right  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  interfere  in  Italy,  especially  as  he 
occoaed  him  of  having  made  a  secret  treaty^  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  guarantee  to  Austria  all  her  posses- 
sions. He  was  ntterly  shocked  by  this  secret  treaty. 
It  was  a  "roinona  imposture  on  fbe  crednlity  of  the 
conntry."  {  He  paased  in  review  onr  relationB  with 
Russia,  and  denonnced  in  strong  terms  the  Busso- 
phobia  of  Lord  Palmerstoa.  He  described  the  efforts 
of  the  Minister  to  ronae  a  belligerent  feelmg  against  a 
country  which  meant  no  offence  gainst  ns,  and  which 
was  desirons  of  peace  for  the  very  good  reuoa  that 

*  "  I  hold,"  add  lie,  "  thkt  to  be  B  ConierratiTa  [olndple  which 
regards  the  FuUameirtUT  aettlemeut  of  1832  m  a  nUaCketcar  settle- 
ment.  I  hold  that  to  be  a  OonseiTatdre  priiidplewhIoh,«rithoat  any 
blind  or  Ugoted  adheraoee  to  the  doctrine'on  all  pOMible  oecasioiis, 
belieres  Oiat  tampering  nith  the  ■oflrage  Is  a  gnat  evOb)  the  State." 

f  Hansard,  8  B.  cxUr,  118, 
t  2HiI.  Ill 
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she  was  too  ezhansted  to  fight.  Any  difficulty  tih&t 
ezifited  betfreea  as  and  that  coontiy  he  ascribed  to 
blnnderfl  of  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  Paris  Congress ; 
and  he  condemned  with  indignation  the  attempt  to 
cover  Boch  a  blander  by  exciting  ill-feeling  between 
the    two  conntriea.'     He  scoffed    at   the  charge  of 

*  Hr.  IManeU  Bnt  described  Laid  Cnaiendon  beii^  sent  m  a 
PlenJpotetitiBt7  to  Puii,  in  pUcB  of  Ie»TJiig  our  repraentation  at 
the  CoigTen  to  our  Hiniater  at  Pans.  "  Ton  would  not  even  tmst 
Tonr  Affibaiudor  in  Parii,  .  .  .  one  ot  tbe  leading  members  of  tha 
Cabinet,  one  of  the  principal  Uinisten  ol  tbe  Queeii,  should  himself 
proceed  to  Paris  to  do  that  which  jo«  were  determined  to  achieve. 
Well,  be  does  gio,  and  commits  thii  awfal  mistake,  which  not  being 
discoTered  at  tbe  time,  he  retnma  to  thia  conntiy  with  great  honanr, 
crowned  with  laarelfl."  He  then  proceeded :  "  The  mietoke,  of 
coarse,  ia  at  lenjth  discorered  in  the  most  natnrat  manner  possible 
— namely,  by  yonr  late  foefl,  to  whom  rights  bad  been  f^Ten  by  the 
treaty,  asserting  their  rights ;  and  instead  of  at  once  taming  roond 
and  saying,  'Oh,  there  has  been  a  mistake  :'  tbe  people  of  England 
can  nerer  be  Batisfied  with  this  arrangement ;  let  ni  onderstand  each 
other,  ■  .  ,  in  a  moat  condlialoiy  numner,  and  carry  oat  oar  real  in- 
tention—iostead  of  that,  ever;  means  ate  ased  %o  laeh  up  the  passions 
of  the  people  of  England.  Tou  are  made  to  suppose  that  .  .  .  our 
late  foe . , .  had  absolntelyendeaTooied  to  defraud  us  of  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  oar  hard-earned  victory,  aud  in  order  that  there 
shoald  be  no  want  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  public  should  be 
prepaied  to  enter  into  a  renewed  contest  with  Russia— this  eibausted 
Bassla,  which  was  quite  dotermined  not  to  fight  upon  tbe  question 
— the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  goes  dowa  himself  to  the  great 
capital  <A  indnstry,  peace,  and  cotton,  barangaes  some  of  the  most 
eminent  members,  1  believe,  of  tbe  Peace  Sociely.  .  .  .  '  1  will  have 
no  compronuBC,'  said  tbe  First  Uinister  of  the  Crown ;  '  I  will  have 
no  explanation— not  a  word  shall  pass — I  will  have  the  treaty,  tbe 
whole  treaty,  and  nothing  bnt  the  treaty.' — Bosaia,  indeed,  was  pre- 
pared to  give  it  to  us.  But  the  noble  Lord  excites  the  passions  of 
the  people.  He  says:  'There  will  be  no  wavering  ;'  and  tbe  whole 
coantry,  thoogh  they  did  not  know  why,  were  perfectly  prepared  to 
go  to  war  with  Eosda  again,  and  I  believe  that  at  that  moment 
tbe  right  hon.  fJentleman  oppoutc  (ibc  ChanceUot  of  tbe  Bscbeqner) 
might  have  had  an  income  tax  of  SO  per  cent  .  .  •  Undentand,  that 
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dnplioitT'  broaj^  agunst  the  BossIao  MiniBter,*  and 
he  woimd  np  by  drawing  an  effective  picture  of  the 
distreBB  which  this  a^ressive  policy  cansed  to  the 
people-t  ^iB  speech  booq  met  with  ita  reward. 
The  pohcy  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  China  ^cited  a 
large  amomit  of  disapproval  ia  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons j  and  Mr,  Cobden,  on  the  part  of  the  peace 
party,  moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  Cobdeu 
was  SQpported  by  liord  John  Bossell  and  Mr. 
Oladstone,  and  hia  motion  led  to  a  combination  of 
parties  against  the  Government, — Lord  John  Erossell, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  advocates  of  peace,  and  the  entire 
body  of  the  ConservativeB  voting  all  together.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  debates  which  took  place,  the  lawfulness 
of  forming  sach  a  oombinatioa  gainst  the  Govern- 
ment was  one  of  the  sabjects  most  warmly  debated; 
and  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  when  his  Government  was 
abont  to  fall  in  1852,  had  made  so  violent  an  attack 

from  the  Brat  Bnaais  oeyer  wu  in  a  poeitian  to  atrike  m  blow."'— 
Sofuard,  3  &  czUt.  118-19. 

*  "  Eir,  I  am  told  that  the  BosEian  Hmitter  behkved  Tei7  ill.  Oil, 
wicked  BaroD  Bnmnow  1  Tbe  Bugsiau  Uiniiter  wm  kctoally  ao 
flagitious  as  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  master.  Oh,  ungrateful 
Baron  Brunnow,  who,  after  all  the  cinli^  and  hospitality  he  receiTOd 
in  London,  did  not  when  in  Paris  do  for  Lord  Clarendon  that  whiob 
Lord  Clfttendon  ought  to  have  done  for  himself  1" — Ibid.  116. 

f  "  In  this  state  of  affairs  .  .  .  this  innocent,  suEFeiing,  eue^etie, 
industrial,  commerdal,  orertazed  people  of  England  are  resignal  to 
their  position,  and  are  even  enthusiastic  in  faroor  of  the  noble  Lord, 
becMue  they  think  that  the  tmrdens  they  bear  are  the  Datoial  con- 
tequences  of  the  enormoaa  dangers  anrrouDdlng  them,  and  that 
the  noble  Lord  is  the  onl^  man  who  can  extricate  them  from  diffl- 
cnlties  which  uecessr.rily  result  from  the  condition  of  EaTope.".~ 
Md.  123.4. 
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upon  ooalitions/  now^  iti '  reply  to  Lord  Fahpleorstovi^ 

»        * 

entered  iiitb  qnite  asvigorouB  a  defenoe  of  tha^  weapon 

df  part^  warfare.! 
The  Gh)Ternment  were  def  eated,  and  Lord  Palmerston 

Itppealed  to  the  comitr7.  % 

The  address  whidi  Mr.  Disraeli  issued  to  his  con- 
stitnents  upon  this  ocd^sidn  is  a  very  remarkable 
docnmentj  and  definitely  marks  ont  the  line  of  action 
which  he  adopted  through  the  lotig  period  he  was  in 
opposition  to  Lord  Palmerston.  The  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston  is  generally  understood.  It  was  a  policy 
of  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries, 
and  of  a  strongs  not  to  say  aggressive^  defence  of 
English  rights  throughout  the  world.  In  other  words^ 
it  was  a  policy  which  corresponds  very  closely  to  what 
is  now  designated  as  a  "  spirited  foreign  policy.''  To 
this  system  Mr.  Disraeli^  during  all  these  years  from 
1857  down  to  1865^  offered  the  diametrically  opposite 

*  See  afi^/472.S. 

t  "The  First  Minister  is  of  all  men,"  said  he,  'Uhe  man  who 
ciuinot  bear  a  coalition.  Why,  Sir,  he  is  the  archetype  of  political 
oombinatioiis  withont  avowed  political  principles.  .  .  .  The  no16le 
Lord  cannot  bear  coalitions !  The  noble  Lord  has  acted  only  with 
those  among^  whom  he  was  bom  and  bred  in  polities  I  That  in&nt 
Hercnles  was  taken  oat  of  a  Whig  cradle  1  And  how  consistent  has 
been  his  political  life !  Looking  back  npon  the  past  half  •century 
during  which  he  has  professed  almosterery  principle,  and  connected 
himself  witU  aOmost  every  party,  the  tiobl6  Lord  has  raised  a  waming 
voice  to-night  against  coalitions,  becante  he  fears  that  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Ckmimons,  ranking  in  its  numbers  some  of  ^e  most 
eminent  mdnbertofi^  House;  .  .  .  xfaay  not  approve  a  policy  with 
respect  to  China  which  has  began  in  outrage,  and  which,  if  pursued 
"win  end  in  rain.**— £<iiuar<f,  8  S.  czliv.  1839. 

X  Irving,  829. 
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one  of  son-inlerrentaoa,  a  polib^  of 'CosdHRtioiL^bKwd, 
and  of  peaoe,  retrenohment,  aad  tiM' improvement  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  at  home.  Q%e 
address  of  1867  pats  tiheee  prinoiplas  of- Lord  Beacons- 
field  in  a  very  brief  bnt  in  a  very  intelligible  form. 
Lord  Palmerston  ha  described  in  this  address  ae 
occupying  a  false  position.  "He  is,"  he  said,  "a  Tory 
chief  of  a  Radical  Cabinet."  And  then  he  went  on 
to  describe  as  a  result  of  this  positian  that  he  was 
"obliged  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
the  consideration  of  their  domestic  a&irs  to  the  dis- 
tracti«i  of  for^gn  pcditics.  His  external  system  is 
turbulent  and  aggresdve,  that  bis  mle  at  home  may 
be  tranquil  and  unassailed."  And  the  consequence  of 
this  was  "  excessive  expenditure  and  the  stopple  of 
all  soml  improvement."  "His  scheme  of  conduct" 
was  "  BO  devoid  of  all  political  principle  that,  when 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  conntiy,  his  only  claim  to 
their  confidence"  was  "his  name."  "Such  arts  and 
resources"  are  described  as  more  suitable  to  "the 
despotic  ruler  of  a  continental  state  than  to  "a  British 
Minister  governing  a  country  prond,  free,  and  pro- 
gressive." llien  Mr.  Disraeli  recommended  as  a  counter 
policy  to  all  this,  "  ^ace,  Reduced  Taxaticm,  and 
Social  Improvement"* 

*  Tha  foUoirliig  ■»  the  prbidp*!  punges  4f  tUi^  remarkable 
^dmn  in  full:  "Lord  Falnxntini 'la  aii  emfBeot  man,  who  has 
deserred  well  of  his  conntij  ;  but,  aa  a  Prims  IQniBter,  he  oceapies  a 
false  position.  He  is  a  Tory  chief  of  ■  Badioal  Cahinet.  With  no 
domestic  polic;,  he  tg  obliged  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  People,  bom 
the  Gouidentlon  of  tbdi  own  eilaiT^  to  the  distraction  of  Foiefgn 
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In  the  course  of  his  election  Lord  Beaconsfield 
enlarged  upon  the  principles  contained  in  his  address. 
He  described  the  war  with  Persia  as  the  result  of 
ill-advised  counsels,  and  pointed  out  how  his  ministry, 
though  having  to  deal  with  precisely  the  same  diffi- 
culty i]i  Persia,  succeeded  by  a  policy  of  conciliation 
and  sense. in  avoiding  the  horrors  of  war.*    He  ex- 

Folitics.  His  external  system  is  torboleiit  and  aggressive,  that  his  rale 
at  home  may  be  tranqnil  and  unassailed.  Hence  arises  ExcessLve  Bx- 
penditore,  Heavy  Taxation,  and  the  Stoppage  of  all  Social  Improve- 
ment. His  scheme  of  conduct  is  so  devoid  of  all  Political  Principle 
that,  when  forced  to  Appeal  to  the  People,  his  only  claim  to  theii 
confidence  is  his  name.  Such  arts  and  resonrces  may  suit  the  despotic 
roler  of  a  continental  State  excited  by  revolutions,  but  they  do  not 
become  a  British  Minister  governing  a  country,  proud,  free,  and 
progressive,  animated  by  glorious  traditions  and  aspiring  to  fntore 
excellence.  .  .  .  The  general  policy  which  I  would  enforce  at  this  jonc- 
tnre  may  be  contained  in  these  words — Honourable  Peace,  Reduced 
Taxation,  and  Social  Improvement." — Bucks  UeraldjVLoich  21,  1S67. 
*  «  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  excitement  with  respect  to  the  war 
with  Persia.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  controversy  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  ought  to  have  engaged  in  that  war  without 
assembling  and  appealing  to  Parliament,  and  whether  the  coarse 
pnrsned  by  the  present  Administration  has  been  a  just  one ;  but  I 
will  not  now  enter  into  that  question.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
if  the  city  of  Herat  is  in  the  possession  of  Persia  our  Indian  Empire 
is  in  danger.  .  .  .  Recently,  that  city  having  been  captured  by  Persia, 
a  war  was  proclaimed,  or  rather  undertaken,  against  Persia,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Parliament.  Very  considerable  expenses  have  been 
incurred,  and  though  we  are  told  that  peace  has  been  effected,  it 
will  always  be  a  question  whether  the  course  pursued  in  respect  of 
Persia  hasloeen  just  and  politic.  Let  me  remind  you  that  when  the 
€k>vemment  of  Lord  Derby  was  in  office  the  very  same  circumstance 
cocurred  with  respect  to  Persia  as  at  the  present  day.  The  Shah  of 
Persia  not  only  menaced,  but  besieged,  attacked,  and  captured  the 
city  of  Herat.  According  to  the  political  doctrines  of  this  day  oar 
Indian  Empire  was  in  danger.  What  was  the  course  we  took  ?  Did 
we  invade  Persia  and  make  war  without  the  cognizance  of  Parliament  f 
(Hear.)   Did  we  involve  this  country  in  immense  expenditure  t    Very 
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pressed  his  doubt  As  to  whether  Lord  Pahnerst«i,  in 
declaring  war  against  Persia  without  the  previous 
consent  of  Parliament,  was  acting  constitutionally; 
and  the  result  of  this  wturlike  policy  he  described 
as  a  country  burdened  by  war  taxes  in  time  of 
peace*     " I  am  told,"  he  sud,  amid  the  laughter 

different  wm  the  conrne  we  pnrmed.  We  had  an  efficient  repreBen- 
tative  nt  the  Court  of  Teheran — Colonel  BhieL  .  .  .  We  tent  to  him 
the  most  energetic  bnt  condliAtory  inBtmctioiu.  We  told  him  to  go 
to  the  Shsb  ct  Peroa  and  impress  upon  him  tliat  if  he  persisted  in 
tbe  coarse  he  wm  pnTBaing  we  would  adopt  meMores  of  earnect 
Etringencj.  We  reqoiied  him  to  give  np  Bent,  and  to  return  to  hia 
own  dotoinions,  or  we  wonld  InTMle  hii  conntr;,  and  talcs  measnrea 
wUch  wonld  Tender  a  repetition  tA  Ma  offence  impoBslbl&  What  did 
tbe  Bhah  do  I  He  retired  frem  Herat,  and  conceded  all  we  required, 
witbont  oar  inconiog  tboee  great  ezpensea  which  have  now  be«n 
incarred  in  respect  to  tbe  PertJan  expedition,  and  wiUiont  our  enter- 
ing into  a  course  which  I  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  CoosUtatioD 
would  justify.  We  succeeded  in  cffectii^  all  the  present  Qoremment 
had  done  wiUiont  tormoil  and  expense."— Auett  BeralA,  April  i, 
1867. 

*  "  Ton  must  all  be  painfallj  eonscioua  that  the  burthens  upon  jronr 
industry  and  your  property  hare  been  greatly  alimented  of  late 
years,  and  it  appears  to  me  that,  peace  having  been  condaded,  thb 
dntf  of  the  Eouae  of  ComAona  wu  calmly  to  surrey  tbe  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  and  to  consider  by  what  prudent  and  proper 
means  we  coold  alleriate  the  burthens  of  the  people  and  obtain  wbat 
are  the  great  blesaings  of  peaoe — lighter  taxation  and  a  freer  contw 
for  capital  and  industry.  (Cheers.)  Well,  gentlemen,  it  was  with 
that  object  that  I  have  exprened,aiid  that  my  friends  hare  expressed, 
our  opinion  that  considerable  reduction  should  be  effected  in  the 
public  npenditnrc,  .  .  .  Yoa  hare  also  in  time  of  peace  war  taze* 
upon  your  tea  and  upon  yooi'  sugar,  and  therefore  we  hare  not  yet 
returned  to  the  position  in  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  W9 
should  find  ourselves  after  tbe  lapse  of  more  than  a  year  since  peace 
was  concluded.  In  looking  to  the  means  by  which  a  reduction  of 
taxation  may  be  effected — by  which  we  may  carry  oat  the  adopted 
policy  of  Parliament  by  gettii^  rid  of  tbe  war  taxes  on  tea  and  sagar, 
and  nltimately,  in  I8S0,  altogether  abolisbing  the  income  tax,  wft 
have  to  consider  the  expenditure  of  the  canotoy,  not  on^  npon  tha 
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of- bis  audience/^  that  thb  is.ii  veiy^Bpirited  policy^ 
tiiat  thero  is  nothing  like  making  the  infloenoe  of^ 
England  felt,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  whiqh  an 
Englishnian  shoold  be  meie  proud  than  to  fec^.  that, 
he  18  like  a^'Bomaa  dtizba  in  every  parVof  >tbd, 
world."*  ^t  he  went  on  to  ishow  that  the  spirited 
foreign  policy  consisted  of  bullying  weak  countries 
like  Greece,  Persia^  and  China^  and  in  accepting  ''ia 
silence"  ^insults"  from  powerful  nations  like  Russia^' 
Austria,  and  France*t 

militaiy  and  naval,  but  npon  the  ciyil  establishments,  and  we  have 
also  to  consider  the  general  policj  of  the  country  as  it  affects  expen- 
diture. It  is  a  fact  that  the  public  expenditure  has  increased  to  an 
enormous  amount  during  the  last  few  years." — Ihid. 

*  Ibid. 

f  It  is  a  policy  which  1  am  told  is. very  popular ;  it  is  a  policy  of 
perpetual  meddling  in  every  part  of  the  world  (hear,  hear),  occasioning 
disturbances  which  cause  expense,  and  consequently  lead  to  increased 
estimates.  I  am  told  that  this  is  a  very  spirited  policy  (laughter), 
that  there  is  nothing  like  making  the  influence  of  England  felt,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  of  which  an  Englishman  should  be  more  proud 
than  to  feel  that  he  is  like  a  Roman  citizen  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
world  (laughter  and  cheers).  ...  I  Add  thai  Qreece  and  Persia 
and  China  are  perpetually  the  means  by  which  the  glory  of  British 
arms  is  to  be  established  and  illustrated  (hear,  and  a  laugh),  but 
that  we  receive  insults  from  Russia  and  Austria,  and  that  two  or  three 
years  ago  we  even  received  insults  from  France,  which  are  passed 
over  in  silence,  but  which,  if  these  states  had  been  weak,  would  have 
Ijcen  resented  by  the  presence  of  admirals  and  generals.  The  practical 
cff^t  of  this  policy  is  to  add  to  your  expenditure  £2,000,000  or 
£3,000,000  a  year,  and  you  must  remember,  when  you  consider  whether 
the  income  tax  shall  be  reduced  to  Id,  or  5^2.,  that  the  difference  of 
£2,000,000  between  the  sums  raised  by  those  rates  of  duty  is  probably 
the  amount  of  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  expeditions  and  inter- 
ferences resulting  from  your  present  policy.  .  .  .  How,  then,  can  you 
look  forward  to  getting  rid  of  the  income  tax,  unless  you  exercise 
strict  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
interference  in  foreign  countries  ?    (Hear, hear)." — Ihid, 
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The  resdtt  df  tbd  Genihrair  Meotioii  #aS  a  T^ 
fliderable  majority  in  &Totir  of  Lord  Balmerston  and 
his  policy.  '-    ■  t     •  :      -? 

Wd  must  leave  i(xr  the  preifeni'tiie  diseussionof  this 
inierestitog' phase  in  the  opixdoi^s  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  foreign  policy.  We  hew  wish'  to  test  him  on 'the 
question  which  we -have  'litreadydisonssed  in  dealing 
with  the  Crimean  war-^-^eix  the  attitude^  namely;  that 
ooght  to  be  observed  by  an  Opposition  when  the 
Minister  is  dealing  with  a  great  external  difficulty. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  of  1857^  Lord  Pal- 
merston  stood  face  to  face  with  one  of  <^e  most 
portentous  crises  an  English  Minister  had  ever  yet  en- 
<K)untered.  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  first  reports 
began  to  reach  England  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  as 
the  days  went  by  the  news  became  more  terrible.  There 
were  accounts  of  massacres,  of  perilous  sieges,  and  of 
other  events  that  for  the  time  being  threatened  to 
annihilate  our  rule  in  'India,  and  at  the  same  'time 
to  carry  along  with  it  the  massacre  of  every  English 
man,  woman;  and  child  there.  Here,  then,  was  an 
occasion  when  the  Opposition  was  bound  to  behave 
with  reticence  and  reserve.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  course  pursued ;  and  the  very  first  person  whom 
the  Opposition  attacked  was  Lord  Canning,  the  Iiidian 
Viceroy,  who  was  then  endeavouring  to  crush  this 
fearful  revolt  against  our  rule. 

On  the  29th  of  June  Mr.  Disraeli  made  an  attack 
on  both  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Palmerston^s  Ad- 
ministration in  the  shape  of  a  string  of  interrogatories. 
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He  described  the  Bussian  war^  the  war  with  Cliinay 
and  that  with  Persia^  as  all  entered  upon  by  Lord 
Pahnerston  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  English 
prestige  in  India,  and  then  he  asked  how  far  this 
purpose  could  be  said  to  have  been  served  in  presence 
of  the  terrible  events  at  that  moment  going  on  there.* 
He  declared  that  our  whole  position  in  that  depen- 
dency was  imperilled;  suggested  even  that  we  might 
lose  India  jt  ^^^  asked  the  extraordinary  question 
if  Lord  Canning  had  resigned.  Mr.  Vernon  Smithy 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  made  a 
very  sharp  reply  to  those  strictures.  Taking  up 
the  query  with  regard  to  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Canning,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  his  amazement  that 
the  Governor-General  should  be  thought  to  contem- 
plate resignation  in  the  midst  of  such  an  extraordinary 
crisis ;  and  he  declared  that  Lord  Canning  had  behaved 
with  vigour  and  with  judgment.J 

On  the  27th  of  July  Mr.  Disraeli  again  returned 
to  the  subject,  and  delivered  a  three-hours^  oration  on 
the  whole  Indian  question.  He  condemned  very 
strongly  the  annexations  which  had  recently  taken 
place,  §  especially  the  annexation  of  Oude,  H  and 
wound  up  by  the  proposal  that  a  Boyal  Commission 
should  be  sent  from  the  Queen  to  India  to  inquire 
into  the  grievances  of  all  classes.  Mr.  Vernon  Smith 
pertinently  asked  what  was  the  use  of  this  three- 
hours'  oration,  and  whether  there  was  not  very  great 

♦  Annual  Register,  xdx.  132.        %  Ihid.  182-3.         B  Ibid,  139. 
t  Ibid,  S  ^^^-  133- 
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miscliief  in  bringing  forward  this  subject  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  bad  done;*  and  pointed  ont  tte  pretty 
obviooB  fact  that  tbe  iasue  of  a  Commission  in  tbe 
middle  of  a  revolt  would  have  the  effect  of  superseding 
the  Goremor-Q^neral ;  and  so  would  seriously  wekken 
his  authority  at  the  very  moment  when  it  required 
the  greatest  sapport.  A  short  debate  followed.  Sir 
E.  Perry  and  Mr.  Whiteside  supported  the  views  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  condnct  in  bringing  forward  the 
question  at  that  momentjt  while  Mr.  Campbell  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  more  unpatriotic  and 
injudiciona  speech.}  There  was  another  and  more 
significant  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr,  Dbraeli's 
intervention  was  regarded.  Lord  John  Bnssell,  though 
he  was  no  longer  a  member  of  Lord  FaJmerston'g 
Ministry,  thought  it  was  so  necessary  to  do  away 
with  the  eSecb  of  such  apparent  want  of  thorough 
confidence  in  the  Government,  that  he  proposed  an 
address  which  amounted  to  an  assurance  of  complete 
faith  ih  the  Administration.  §  The  feeling  of  the 
House  was  so  strongly  ia  favour  of  this  course  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  the 
resolution  of  Lord  John  Kussell  was  carried  even 
without  a  division-ll 

In  the  December  of  this  year  Parliament  was  un- 
expectedly called  together,  the  Government  having 
been  compelled  by  a  commercial  crisis  to  violate  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  Bank  charter.     In  the  debate 

■  Ibid.  139.  X  Ibid.  111.  y  I\nd.  112. 

t  na.  IMMI.  %  Ibid. 
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^on  the  Address^  Mr.  Disraeli  again  returned  to  the 
charge  of  aggression  against  the  policy  of  Lord 
Pahnerston.  He  was  surprised,  in  face  of  the  Hne 
of  action  adopted  by  the  Premier,  that  we  were  still 
at  peace.*  The  act  of  Lord  Falmerston^  with  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  found  most  fault,  was  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  GuildhalL  This  speech  he  condemned  as  an 
'Vappeal"  to  '^all  the  belligerent  passions  of  the 
country/'  and  as  calculated  to  excite  the  dread  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  resort  to  amis.t 

*  "  It  must  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction,  if  my  inter- 
pretation  of  one  paragraph  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  be 
correct — I  mean  that  which  declares  that  our  relations  with  our 
neighbours  are  of  an  amicable  character.  .  .  .  The  paragraph  is  as 
follows  :  '  The  nations  of  Europe  are  in  the  .enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  which  nothing  seems  likely  to  disturb.'  Now, 
several  of  my  hon.  Friends  have  put  upon  this  passage  an  interpre- 
tation that  may  be  correct,  but  which  X,  taking  a  more  hopeful  view, 
can  scarcely  suppose  to  be  accurate.  They  seem  to  think  that  some- 
thing like  an  expression  of  regret  is  conveyed  in  that  paragraph — as 
if  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  had  said,  *  I  have  done  all  I 
could  to  get  up  a  difficulty  with  the  European  Powers,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  not  succeeded.  We  are  still  at  peace;  and  I 
am  able  to  bring  before  you  nothing,  really  nothing,  that  promises  to 
disturb  the  universal  tranquillity ; '  as  though  in  that  bold  language 
which  renders  the  noble  Lord  at  all  times  popular,  be  said,  '  I  have 
done  my  best,  but  for  this  once  the  turbulent  and  aggressive  policy 
has  failed.  *  I  cannot  help  it,  but  we  are  in  for  it ;  we  are  at  present 
all  at  peace.*    (Loud  laughter.)" — Hansard,  3  S.  cxlviii.  115. 

t  "  Judging  from  the  si)eech  which  the  noble  Lord  is  reported  to 
have  made  on  that  occasion,  I  own  I  shared  the  prevailing  alann 
that  we  were  about  to  be  involved  again  in  those  difficulties  in  which 
we  have  generally  found  ourselves  under  him,  and  from  which  he 
is  so  proud  to  extricate  us.  An  appeal  was  then  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  to  all  the  belligerent  passions  of  the  country  with  that  eloquence 
and  emphasis  which  the  noble  Lord  always  employs.  Since  that 
memorable  speech  of  old  Harry  Dnndas,  delivered  during  the  re- 
volutionary war,  when  he  declared  that  one  Englishman  could  beat 
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Li  ^lis  same  speech  lie  also  reverted  to  the 
Indian  qnestion,  once  more  putting  forth  the  an- 
nexation of  Onde  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
mutiny;  and  called  upon  the  Gktremment  to  make 
a  frank  avowal  of  their  intentions  with  regard  to  their 
fntore^administration  of  onr  eastern  empire.*  These 
are  the  only  points  worth  notice  in  his  action  in  the 
preliminaiy  session. 

When  Parlitonent  reassembled  on  Febmary  4,  1858, 
one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Ministry  was  to  propose 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Indian  ofScials  who  had  been 
engaged  in  bringing  the  mutiny  to  a  successful 
termination;  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  in- 
timate friends,  Messrs.  Walpole,t  Henley,  and  Drum- 
mond.}  Mr.  Disraeli  opposed  the  vote  so  far  as  Lord 
Canning  was  concerned. 

In  the  coarse  of  this  session  Lord  Palmerston 
brought  in  the  East  Indian  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  do  away  with  the  double  control  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Government,  and  fuse  the 
two  authorities  into  the  single  one  of  the  Crown.  To 
this  bill  Mr.  Disraeli  offeored  strenuous  opposition- 
one  of  his  arguments  beii^  that  the  distinction 
between  the  English  and  Indian  excheqaers  could 
not  be  kept  up.    "The  expenditure  would,"  he  said, 

Uitee  Frenchmen,  and  iriilch  was  necorded  afierwuds  u  %  Blatiftlcal 
fact,  I  hoidly  knoir  any  speech  which  hu  produced  bo  gieat  on 
effect,  and  which  was  maie  calculated  to  animate  the  heart  of  a 
conntiy  on  the  ere  ot  being  tried  bj  ezigencieB  of  the  moit  perilons 
charBcter."~iiuJ.  116. 
•  Annual  BegTder,  scix.  20G.  ^  IW.  C  13.  i  Ibid.  11. 
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^'  be  increased  every  year,  and  the  question  would  do 
not  of  losing  India,  but  of  ruining  England."  * 

Shortly  after  this  a  circumstance  arose  which  once 
more  entirely  changed  Mr.  Disraeli's  position,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  produced  a  change  in  his  views. 
The  fearful  attempt  which  had  been  made  by  Orsini 
on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  produced 
a  considerable  tension  between  this  country  and 
France,  the  chief  reason  being  that  some  persons 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  were  resident  in  this 
country,  but  could  not  by  the  existing  law  be  handed 
over  to  the  French  authorities.  Lord  Palmerston, 
anxious  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  in 
putting  down  the  crime  of  political  assassination, 
brought  in  his  famous  Bill  to  amend  the  Conspiracy 
Law.  This  bill  was  supported  at  first,  amongst  others, 
by  Mr.  Disraeli.f  After  a  while,  however,  the  bill 
became  extremely  unpopular,  raised  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation throughout  the  country,  and  produced  a  com- 
bination of  parties  against  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
thereupon,  swallowed  his  former  expressions  of  ap- 
proval, joined  the  enemies  of  the  Ministry, J  and  so, 
by  the  much-abused  weapon  of  coalition,  once  more 
succeeded  in  defeating  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in 
obtaining  his  place. 

The  n.ew  Derby-Disraeli  administration  was  like 
the  first  Ministry  under  the  same  auspices  in  this,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  from  the  Govern- 

*  lh\d,  29.  t  l^'^'  41-2.  t  Ibid.  49-50. 
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ment  like  a  clear  exposition  of  their  policy.  They 
were  notorionely  a  (JoTeniineDt  in  a  minority;  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  acted  as  te  has  always  done  when  in  that 
position,  by  purchasing  the  right  to  hold  office  at 
the  cost  of  proposing  as  little  as  possible  himself,  and 
accepting  ererything  proposed  by  anybody  else. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  take  np  the  East  India 
question,  and  to  propose  a  bill  which,  in  the  main 
point  of  fusing  the  authority  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Crown,  was  identical  with  the  measare 
of  Lord  Palmerston  he  had  shortly  before  opposed. 
HoweTcr,  this  new  bill  contained  some  novel  propo- 
sitions, the  credit  of  which  entirely  belonged  to  the 
existing  Ministry.  It  was  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a  council  of  eighteen  members,  half  of  whom  were 
to  be  elective.  Four  of  these  elective  members  were 
to  be  chosen  by  ex-Indian  oGBcials  resident  in  England, 
and  the  remainder  were  to  be  elected  by  the  parliamen- 
tary constitnency  in  five  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom — London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  Belfast.*  This  extraordinary  proposal  was  received 
with  nniversal  disapproval.  It  was  evident  that  if  it 
were  persisted  in,  it  would  prove  fatal  to  the  bill,  and 
it  was  generally  considered  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
elude  the  difficulty  by  hia  characteristic  plan  of  making 
a  complete  surrender.  On  Parliament  reassembling 
after  the  Easter  recess  on  April  12,  he,  however,  gave 
no  signs  whatever  of  the  course  which  he  was  about 
to  pursue,  but  contented  himself  with  saying  that  t^e 
•  im.  «-70. 
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second  reading  of  the  East  Indian  Bill  wonld  be  pro- 
posed as  soon  as  possible  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Budget.*  Hereupon  Lord  John  Bussell  came  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  rescue^  and  pointing  out  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties which  attended  the  settlement  of  tUs  East 
Indian  question^  and  the  necessity  there  was  that  it 
should  be  done  with  once  for  all,  suggested  that  the 
House  should  proceed  by  resolutions. 

Mr.  Disraeli  jumped  at  the  offer  with  ''an  eager- 
ness," writes  the  Annual  Begister,  ''  which  occasioned 
some  amusement  to  the  House  ;''t  ^^^  indeed  the 
statement  of  Mr,  Disraeli  in  reply  to  the  proposition 
might  well  cause  a  very  considerable  amount  of  amuse- 
ment. His  modest  proposition  was  that  Lord  John 
Bussell  should  take  the  management  of  the  question 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ministry,  and  having 
conducted  it  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  shape  of 
resolutions,  leave  to  them  the  easy  task  of  putting 
those  resolutions  into  the  shape  of  a  bill.  In  other 
words,  the  chief  representative  of  the  Ministry  pro- 
posed that  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  take 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  bringing  in,  and  carrying 
through,  the  chief  ministerial  measure  of  the  session ! 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  obliging  enough,  however,  to  add 
that  if  Lord  John  Bussell  did  not  accept  this  mag- 
nanimous offer,  the  Government  themselves  would 
undertake  to  perform  their  duty.  "He  would  not 
shrink,^'  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  ''from ''  the  responsibility 

♦  IhU.  78. 
t  nid.  74, 
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of  "  proposing  reaolations,"  in  case  Lord  John  BiUBell 
did  not  consent  to  do  bo.^   - 

Of  course  this  ridiculoaa  proposition  to  rel^;ate 
io  a  private  member  the  oliief  daty  of  the  Ministry, 
waa  rejected,  and  the  Government  ultimately  brought 
in  a  bill,  which  was  known  as  the  East  India  Bill 
No.  3,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  measure  of  IJcwd 
Palmerston,  and  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  which 
liad  ended  in  failure.  As  to  the  disoussions  on  this 
important  measure,  I  think  it  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  only  one,  and  that  arose  on  a  proposal  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  add  a  claose  declaring  "  That  except  for 
repelling  actual  invasion,  or  under  otJier  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity.  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  the  East 
Indies  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  military  opera- 
tion beyond  the  external  frontier  o£  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  possessions,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament 

•  Annual  Register,  c.  T4.  The  whole  o(  the  eiqaisite  passage  in 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  made  these  not&blc  proposals  is  worth  quoting. 
"  The  course  suggested  by  the  noble  Lord,"  be  said,  "  wonld  be  mncli 
more  conTcnient  than  that  proposed  b;  the  Administration.  If  it 
were  agreeable  to  the  Hotue,  he  woold  not  shrink  from  proposing 
Tcsolntions.  At  the  same  Ume  he  intimated  that,  consideiing  the 
noble  Lord's  great  experience  and  ability,  the  undertaUug  could  not 
be  in  better  hands  than  Lord  John  RaMell'«."  As  the  noble  Lord 
recommended  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  as  he  possesses  in  this 
HoQsc  an  authority  which  no  one  more  deservedly  exercises,  I  most 
say  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  if  he  would  propose  the  resoln- 
tioDS — (a  laogb) — but,  as  I  before  said,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  doing  so.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  But  there  should 
be  no  unnecessary  delay.  The  resolutions  shoi^d  be  placed  before 
the  House  as  soon  aa  convenient  to  Uie  noble  Loid ;  "  we  shall  b« 
ready  to  give  up  this  day  weak^  or  Friday  tortnight."  With  ample 
discussion  devoid  of  par^  taellng  the  oouttij  will  be  latisfled  that 
the  best  plan  has  been  adopted." 
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to  the  purposes  thereof/'  This  amendment  the 
Government  promptly  accepted  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion^ and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  among  those  who  gave 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposition  the  most  earnest  and 
effective  support.* 

It  must  be  added  that  the  clause  was  afterwards 
modified  in  the  House  of  Lords^  in  a  way  that  con- 
siderably limits  its  application^  and  that  both  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  accompanied  their  adhesion  to 
the  clause  by  insisting  on  those  modifications.! 

In  the  course  of  the  session  an  extraordinary  episode 
took  place  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  wreck  the 
Government.  Lord  Canning  sent  to  England  the  draft 
of  a  proclamation  which  proposed  to  make  extensive 
alterations  in  the  tenure  of  land  in  Oude.    Without 

♦  After  pointing  out  that  though  the  constitution  gave  power 
of  peace  or  war  to  the  SoTereign,  this  prerogative  was  bestowed  in 
reference  to  England,  and  not  to  India,  he  went  on  to  remark  that  in 
England  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  to  vote  the  supplies 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  had  by  that  means  a  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional mode  of  expressing  its  opinion.  *'  But,"  proceeded  Mr» 
Disraeli,  "  if  the  power  of  declaring  war  and  peace  was  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  in  India,  there  were  not  the  means  of 
controlling  its  exercise  that  existed  in  this  country,  and  a  policy- 
might  be  pursued  entirely  injurious  to  the  national  interest*.* • — 
Hansard,  3  S.  cli.  1014.  And  in  another  place  he  declared  that 
the  proposed  alteration  "did  not  involve  any  invasion  of  the  preroga 
tive  that  the  Crown  exercised  under  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
but  was  a  salutary  and  politic  provision." — Hansard,  cl.  1016. 

f  The  clause  as  amended  by  Lord  Derby  ran — "  Except  for  pre- 
venting or  repelling  actual  invasion  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  posses- 
sions, or  under  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  the  revenues  of 
India  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  be  applicable 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  military  operation  carried  on  beyond 
the  external  frontiers  of  such  possessions  by  Her  Majesty's  forcea 
charged  upon  sach  lerenues." — Ibid,  cli  1696. 
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waiting  for  the  document  itself,  or  for  the  letteni 
of  explanation  which  might  accompany  it,  Lord 
EUenborough,  who  was  then  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  wrote  a  very  strongly  worded  despatch 
of  condemnation.  A  copy  of  this  despatch  he  sent 
to  Lord  Granville,  as  a  friend  of  Lord  Canning,  and  to 
Mr.  Bright  as  leader  of  the  party  which  advocated  con- 
ciliatory treatment  of  the  natives  of  India.  He  did  not 
intend  that  the  despatch  should  be  made  puhhc,  but 
it  came  by  an  accident  before  Parliament.  A  stonn 
was  raised,  severaJ  motions  of  censure  were  entered 
on  the  hooks,  and  for  some  time  it  appeared  more 
than  likely  that  the  Qovemment  would  be  wrecked 
upon  this  question.  Lord  £Uenborough  partly  averted 
the  blow  by  resij^ning.  After  this,  the  debates  on  the 
various  motions  draped  for  a  considerable  time  along, 
and  before  they  could  reach  their  conclusion,  news  had 
come  from  India  that  Sir  James  Outram  had  made 
similar  objections  to  the  Canning  proclamation  as  Lord 
EUenborough.  The  consequence  was  that,  one  after 
the  other,  the  motions  implying  censure  on  the  Govern- 
ment were  withdrawn ;  and  the  event,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  bring  the  OoverDment  to  premature 
extinction,  ended  by  considerably  strengthening  their 
position  and  weakening  that  of  their  opponents.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  so  delighted  with  this  result,  that,  in 
addressing  a  meeting  of  his  constituents  at  Slough,* 

*  This  ia  the  passage  of  the  Slough  speech  which  attracted  most 
attention :  "  There  is  nothing  like  that  last  Friday  erening  in  the 
history  of  the  Eoose  of  Commoni.  We  came  down  to  the  honse 
expecting  to  divide  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  I  myseU  probably 
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he  indulged  in  somie  attacks  upon  his  opponents  which 
called  upon  him  several  severe  rejoinders. 

Of  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  during  the  rest  of  this 
session  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  than 
that  he  was  again  placed  in  some  difficulty  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  for  the  Admission  of  Jews  to 
Parliament,  which  was  opposed  by  Lord  Derby  *  and 
by  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  who  had  then  just  been  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chancellor  under  the  title  of  Lord  Chelms- 
ford.t  The  amusing  part  of  the  discussion  was  that 
Mr.  Newdegate,  in  denouncing  the  measure,  referred  to 
the  writings  of  the  elder  and  younger  Disraeli  for  his 
arguments  against  the  proposal.  He  quoted  the  elder 
Disraeli  to  prove  the  want  of  moral  obligations  in 
the  Jews ;  and  "Coningsby "  was  his  authority  for  the 
damning  objection  against  their  admission  to  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  first  Jesuits  were  all  Jews.  %   Mr.  Disraeli 

expecting  to  deliver  an  address  two  hours  after  midnight ;  and  I 
believe  that,  even  with  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause,  that  is  no 
mean  effort.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  were  all  as>jcmbled  ;  our  benches 
with  their  serried  ranks  seemed  to  rival  those  of  our  proud  opponents ; 
when  suddenly  there  arose  a  wail  of  distress,  but  not  from  us,  I  can 
only  liken  the  scene  to  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army.  Regiment  after 
regiment,  corps  after  corps,  general  after  general,  all  acknowledged 
that  they  could  not  march  through  Coventry.  It  was  like  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature  rather  than  an  ordinary  transaction  of  human  life. 
I  can  only  liken  it  to  one  of  those  earthquakes  which  t^ke  place  in 
Calabria  and  Peru,  There  was  a  rumbling  murmur,  a  groan,  a  shriek, 
a  sound  of  distant  thunder.  No  one  knew  whether  it  came  &om. 
the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  house.  There  was  a  rent,  a  fissure  in 
the  ground,  and  then  a  village  disappeared,  then  a  tall  tower  toppled 
down,  and  the  whole  of  the  Opposition  benches  became  one  great 
dissolving  view  of  anarchy." — MoUfwortK^  vol.  iii.  126. 

*  Annual  Register,  c  154. 

t  164-5.  X  Ibid.  162. 
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niTist  liave  been  rather  startled  to  see  to  what  purposes 
the  eulogies  <A  his  race  which  be  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Sid(Hua,  could  be  turned  by  a  member  of  the  party 
of  which  he  was  the  leader.  Finally,  on  this  session 
let  me  say  that  it  is  to  Ur.  Disraeli  that  we  owe  the 
measures  by  which  the  river  Thames  is  purified  as  it 
passes  fcbrougli  London, 

When  the  Ministry  met  Parliament  in  1S59,  the 
chief  points  of  interest  were,  firs^  the  threatened  war 
between  France  aod  Austria  in  reference  to  the  aSairs 
of  Italy ;  and,  secondly,  the  Beform  Bill  which  the 
Conservative  Ministry  omiounced  their  intention  of 
producing. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  question,  the  Oonservative 
party  generally,  and  its  chiefs,  gave  it  pretty  clearly 
to  be  understood  that  they  were  strongly  in  iavour  of 
the  fAoius  quo  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  that  they 
had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  efi'orts  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  to  change  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  the  Peninsula.  Of  the  Reform  Bill 
which  Mr,  Disraeli  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  more  of  it  than 
that  its  provisions  made  no  considerable  addition  to 
the  electorate  generally,  but  added  a  number  of  what 
came  afterwards  to  be  called  "  fancy  francluses." 
The  only  attempt  it  made  at  lowering  the  qualifi- 
cation was  that  the  county  qualification  was  reduced 
to  the  same  level  aa  that  in  the  towns — namely, 
to  £10.  This,  Mr.  Disraeli  calculated,  would  add 
200,000  to  the  county  electorate.    While  making  this 
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addition  on  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Disraeli  with  the  other 
made  ahnost  as  large  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
electors,  by  proposing  that  the  freeholders  of  the  town 
should  be  prevented  from  having  a  vote  in  the  county, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  to  disfranchise  90,000  or 
100,000  of  the  electors.*  The  first  effect  of  the  in- 
troduction  of  this  measure  was  to  produce  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley ;  Mr.  Walpole 
bluntly  declaring  that  such  a  Bill^  if  introduced 
by  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  John  Russell,  would 
have  been  opposed  in  a  body  by  the  Conservative 
party.t 

Such  a  Bill  for  reforming  the  representation  of  the 
people  was,  of  course,  a  mere  pretence,  and  so  was  met 
with  the  united  opposition  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
clause  which  had  the  effect  of  disfranchising  the  free- 
holdera  in  the  towns  proved  especially  obnoxious,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  promptly  gave  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment on  the  second  reading,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  rejecting  the  Bill  because  of  that  clause.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  after  his  manner,  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
storm  by  yielding  to  it.  He  proposed  a  change  in  the 
freehold  clause,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  give 
the  freeholder  the  right  of  choosing,  if  he  pleased,  to 
vote  for  the  county,  but  at  the  same  time  preventing 
him,  if  he  chose  for  the  county,  from  voting  also  in 
the  town.  This  concession,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  Liberal  party ;  on  a  division  the  Bill  was  defeated 

♦  Annual  Register,  ci.  62 — 55« 
t  lind,  68. 
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by  a  majority  of  39,  and  the  Ministry  thereupon 
appealed  to  the  country* 

Mr.  Disraeli's  address  to  his  constituents  was  par- 
ticularly skilful.  He  represented  that  the  Liberal 
party  was  hopelessly  split  into  hostile  sections,  that 
iJie  critical  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  required 

■ 

the  Queen  to  have  a  strong  Government,  and  that  the 
Conservative  party  alone  offered  materials  for  forming 
such  a  Govemmentt 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  that  302  Conserva- 
tives and  350  Liberals  were  returned ;  and  imme- 
diately after  Parliament  assembled^  the  Liberal  party, 
through  Lord  Hartington,  proposed  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence. The  vote  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and 
the  Ministry  resigned.  J 

♦  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  introducing  his  Refonn  Bill,  Mr. 
Disraeli  used  these  words :  "  Well,  then,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
loses  its  hold  over  the  Executive  of  the  country,  what  happens? 
We  fall  back  on  a  bureaucratic  system,  and  we  should  find  our- 
selves, after  all  our  struggles,  in  the  very  same  position  which,  in 
1640,  we  had  to  extricate  ourselTes  fror-  Your  administration 
would  be  carried  on  by  a  Court  Minister,  perhaps  a  Court  minion." 
— Hafuard^  3  S.  clii.  981. 

t  Molesworth,  iii.  138. 

X  In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  this  motion  there  was  a  severe 
rencontre  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  James  Graham.  The  latter 
had,  during  the  elections,  used  some  very  strong  language  about 
the  tactics  of  the  Government  for  obtaining  votes.  Mr.  Disraeli  in  re- 
plying to  these  suggestions  said :  "  When  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  the 
name  '  City  of  Carlisle,'  I  naturally  looked  at  what  was  taking  place 
in  that  quarter.  But  reading,  I  fear  a  little  incorrectly,  I  confess  I 
did  mistake,  at  the  time,  the  speech  which  appears  to  have  been  mado 
by  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  House  for  that  of  the  young  gentle- 
man that  he  was  introducing  to  his  constituents.  When  I  read  that 
charge  upon  the  Ministry  which  we  were  told  was  to  be  the  basis  of 
a  PgrUamentary  vote  of  want  of  confidencei  when  I  read  statements 
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The  record  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  parliamentary  career 
daring  1860  to  1865  is  comparatively  uneventful. 
Ihuing  those  years  Lord  Falmerston  had  attained  such 
an  overwhelming  popularity  in  the  country,  and  that 
populariiy  was  due  so  much  to  his  personal  charac- 
teristics as  distinct  firom  party  connections,  that  it 
was  quite  vain  to  make  any  attempt  to  dislodge  him 
from  power.  In  that  period  the  House  of  Commons 
presented  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  Premier  who 
fx-equently  found  on  the  opposite  side  support  against 
the  more  extreme  and  discontented  elements  of  his 
own  party ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  period  when  anything 

made  without  the  slightest  foundation  and  with  a  bitterness  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  gratnitons,  I  could  not  help  saying '  Toung 
men  will  be  young  men.'  Youth  is»  as  we  all  know,  somewhat  reckless 
in  assertion,  and  when  we  are  juvenile  and  curly  one  takes  pride  in 
sarcasm  and  inrective. ...  I  felt — and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  shared 
the  same  sentiments— that  when  that  young  gentleman  entered  this 
House,  he  might,  whengasing  upon  the  venerable  form,  and  listening 
to  the  accents  of  benignant  wisdom  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  he  might  learn  how  reckless 
assertion  in  time  may  mature  into  accuracy  of  statement,  and  bow 
bitterness  and  invective,  however  organic,  can  be  controlled  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  wise  experience.  .  .  .  The  Earl  of  Derby  has  treated  that 
assertion,  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  silent  contempt. 
All  the  other  assertions  made  at  the  time  have  been  answered  in  detail, 
and  therefore  I  suppose  he  thought  the  time  might  come  when,  the 
subject  being  fairly  before  the  House,  he  could  leave  it  to  me  to  say 
for  him,  what  I  do  say  now,  that  that  statement  was  an  impudent 
fabrication.** — J9afuan{,  3  S.  cliv.  127.  Sir  James  Graham's  reply  was 
equally  unsparing.  He  complained  first  of  the  phrase  "  impudent 
fabrication.'*  But' Mr.  Disraeli  explained  that  he  had  not  applied  the 
words  to  Sir  J.  Graham  himself,  but  to  the  authority  on  whom  he 
had  founded  his  statements.  The  Speaker  having  been  called  upon, 
declared  that  he  also  had  so  understood  Mr.  Disraeli's  phrase.  Sir 
James  Graham  then  proceeded  :  *'  Certainly,  Sir,  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentlesooan  has  aaid,  confinned  by  your  high  and  unimpeachable 
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like  acrimonious  party  conflict  or  bitterness  was  sus- 

pended 

During  those  years,  Mr:  Disraeli  wto  fighting  a 
hopeless  battle :  but  ,he  still  kept  on  preaching  that 
policy  of  peace>  non-intervention,  and  economy, 
of  which  I  have  recently  spoken.  He  preached, 
however,  to  a  world  that  did  not  listen :  and  his 
teaching,  in  place  of  lowering,  seemed  but  to  in- 
crease the  prestige  and  power  of  his  rival.  Those 
years  of  vain  effort  were  not,  it  will  be  seen,  lost 
upon  him.  He  did  not  perceive  in  vain  that  the 
apostle  of  peace  abroad  and  domestic  improvement 

authority,  is  some  satisfaction  to  my  wounded  feelings.  (A  laugh, 
and  cheers.)  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  remark  upon 
the  mild  influences  of  age,  presenting  in  his  own  person  a  oontra- 
diction  to  the  Horatian  maxim,  ^Senit  albescens  animos  capillus ; ' 
because  he  was  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  one  might  lose  one's 
curls  and  still  retain  one's  taste  for  sarcasm.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
I  must  say.  Sir,  on  this  occasion,  that  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  first  took  his  place  in  it.  '  I 
early,  indeed  immediately,  recognized  his  great  abilities,  and,  without. 
euTy,  without  the  slightest  grudging,  I  haTe  watched  his  rise  to  his 
present  pre-eminence.  But  intemperate  language  in  a  position  such 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  occupies  is  always  a  proof  to  me  of  a 
falling  cause — (cheers) — and  I  regard  that  speech,  and  those  expres- 
sions, as  a  happy  omen  of  the  coming  success  of  this  motion. 
(Renewed  cheers.)  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  pardon  me  if  I 
express  to  him  an  opinion.  I  regard  him  af.tJ^e  Bed  La^gian' of  debate. 
(Laughter.)  By  the  use  of  the  tomahawk  he  has  cut  his  way  to 
power,  and  by  a  recurrence  to  the  scalping  system  he  hopes  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  it.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  uses  towards  one  who  offered  him  no  offence — (oh  I  oh  I) — 
language  of  the  tone  and  character  which  he  has  applied  to  me,  I  say 
this,  that  I  was  astonished  b^  the  rudeness  of  the  assault — (oh  I  oh  I 
and  cheers) — ^but  I  really  forgive  it  on  account  of  the  feeling  of  anger 
and  of  disappointment  at  blighted  hopes  by  which  it  was  dictated. 
(Oh  I  oh  I  and  cheers.)  "— 7mii^*#  AnndUofwr  Time^  891. 
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at  home  was  impotent  against  one  who  practised 
the  opposite  creed  of  vigorous  assertion  of  English 
prestige  and  active  English  intervention ;  he  saw, 
learned,  and  digested  the  lesson  that  the  popular 
Minister  in  England — ^for  a  time,  at  least — is  he  who 
appeals  to  belligerent  emotions,  national  vanity,  and 
hereditary  prejudices  against  one  foreign  Power  in 
particular. 

We  are  now,  however,  dealing  with  the  period 
when,  as  yet,  he  either  had  not  discovered  this  truth, 
or  found  it  impossible,  from  his  position,  to  mako  use 
of  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
we  find  him  singing  the  glories  of  non-intervention  in 
tones  that  delighted  the  souls  of  men  like  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Cobden,  and  that  on  one  occasion  extorted 
from  the  latter  the  declaration  that  the  vote  he  gave 
against  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  the  one  which  he  most  regretted  of  all  he  had 
ever  given.* 

♦  Mr.  Disraeli  said — "  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  House 
was  opposed  to  our  going  into  the  Congress,  and  that  it  was  in  favour 
of  that  policy  which  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  policy 
of  non-interference.  I  say  popularly  known  by  that  name,  becauso 
I  do  not  know  any  member  of  this  House— either  among  my 
colleagues  or  among  those  who  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  House — 
who  has  eycr  maintained  the  monstrous  proposition  that  England 
ought  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  foreign  states.  There  are  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  our 
imperatiye  duty  to  interfere.  We  may  clearly  interfere  in  the 
afffdrs  of  foreign  countries  when  the  interests  or  the  honour  of 
England  arc  at  stake,  or  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  independence  of 
Europe  is  menaced.  But  a  great  responsibility  devolves  upon  that 
Minister  who  has  to  decide  when  those  conditions  have  arisen ;  and 
he  who  makes  a  mistake  upon  that  subject,  he  who  involves  bis 
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Another  topic  ou  wtich  Mr.  Disraeli  most  strongly 
insisted  in  those  years  was  the  right  of  the  Hqase 
of  Commons  to  be  treated  with  the  ntmoat  frankness 
by  the  Ministry.     As  has  been  seen  in  one  of  the 

country  in  interference  or  in  war  oader  the  idea  that  tbe  int«i«»ta 
or  hoDDor  ol  the  country  ire  uoacemed,  when  neitlier  is  rabstaiitiallj 
involted — be  who  inTolvea  hie  country  in  iuteiference  or  war 
because  he  betievcB  the  independence  of  Europe  la  menaced,  when, 
in  fact,  the  independence  of  Europe  is  not  in  danger — makes,  of 
course,  a  gieat — a  fatal  miBtaJce.  Tbe  general  principle  that  we 
ongbt  not  to  interteie  in  the  affairs  ol  foreign  nations  unless  there 
Is  a  dear  necessity,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  it  oD|;ht  to  be  held 
a  political  dogma  that  the  people  of  other  cotmtnee  should  settle 
their  own  affairs  without  tbe  introduction  of  foreign  influence  or 
foreign  power,  is  one  which,  I  think  the  House  docs  not  only  accept, 
but  I  trust,  will  carefully  adhere  to.  That  was  the  policy  which  Uie 
late  OoieTnment  maintained  six  months  ago,  when  there  was  some- 
wavering  in  the  faith  of  that  policy,  and  some  person  high  in 
authority  spoke  of  the  posmbiUCy  of  England  being  humiliated  by 
not  taking  what  is  called  a  leading  part  in  the  settlement  of  foreig& 
questions.  I  ask  those  who  then  warered  or  who  indulged  in  such, 
observations  to  contrast  the  position  of  England  now,  when  after  mx 
months  we  still  hare  to  acknowledge  the  blessings  of  non-inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  our  i>eighbour3.  notwithstanding  tbe  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  interfere,  and  to  which  I  shall  presently 
refer — I  ask  them  to  contrast  tbe  position  of  England  with  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Has  not  the  adhesion  to  the 
policy  of  non-interference  by  England  been  most  beneficial  7  Hh 
there  ever  been  a  period  when  England  has  occupied  a  prouder  or 
more  powerful  position  than  that  which  she  at  present  fills  T  As, 
therefore,  she  has  attained  that  position  while  adhering  to  tbe  policy 
of  non-interference,  I  trust  that  the  House  of  Commons,'  which,  on 
the  last  night  of  the  Session,  clearly  expressed  its  opinion  in  favow 
of  that  policy,  will  at  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  present  Session, 
take  this  opportunity  of  asking  c::plnnations  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  or,  in  other  words,  will  show  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  if  they  conlinne  in  that  policy  they  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  Hooec;  bnt  that  if  they  diverge  from  it  (hey  must 
oiTor  to  the  Honse  reasons  far  graver  than  any  that  have  yet  reached 
my  ear,  and  arguments  of  more  weighty  import  than  I  bciiere  will 
be  introduced  into  this  debate."— -So  nmrrf,  clvi.  95-6, 

34 
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years  already  dealt  with^  lie  was  vigilantly  on  the 
watch  to  see  if  the  Goyemment  had  made  any 
arrangements  or  treaties  without  the  knowledge  of 
Parliament :  and  if  he  discovered^  or  fancied  he  dis- 
covered, the  existence  of  such  things,  he  immediately 
proclaimed  it  from  the  housetops,  and  was  inarticulate 
with  rage  at  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Parliament 
which  such  conduct  involved.  In  the  speech  on  ihe 
Address  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  he  sharply  ques- 
tioned the  Ministry  as  to  whether  they  had  during  the 
tecess  sought  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
E'rench  Government  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  He  pointed  out  how  such  an  agreement  would, 
to  his  mind,  be  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  opinion 
which  Parliament  had  expressed  before  its  rising  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  non-intervention ;  and  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  delay  of  the  Premier  in  pro- 
ducing papers  on  these  and  other  questions  on  which 
Parliament  had  a  right  to  information.* 

*  ^'  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what  was  the  intimation  which  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  receiyed,  which  induced  them  to  consent  to 
enter  into  a  Congress.  But  what  I  want  to  know  from  Her  Majesty *8 
Goyemment  still  more  than  this  is,  why,  in  the  month  of  August, 
when  Parliament  was  sitting — the  yerj  month  that  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  the  yery  month  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  expressed 
in  debate,  scarcely  with  any  exception,  its  belief  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  policy  of  non-interference  in  the  afiEairs  of  Italy  was 
necessary  and  politic — I  want  to  know  if,  in  that  yery  month  of 
August^  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  oyertures  to  the 
French  Goyemment  in  order  to  enter  into  a  special  agreement  for  the 
settlement  of  the  afiEairs  of  Italy  7  We  are,  indeed,  promised  in  th^ 
gracious  Speech  that  papers  on  this  lubject  wiU  soon  be  laid  before 
us.  On  that  l^ould  maJce  two  obsenrutions.  I  will  say  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  First  Minister  that  there  are  no  promises  that  he  haA 
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Next,  he'deBcrifa^  the  nature  of  thia  agreement  to 
be  aa  undertaking  between  France  and  England  to 
prevent  by  force  of  arms  any  interference  by  a  foreign 
power  in  the  intemiU  a£hirs  of  Italy ;  and  he  pointed 
out  with  vigour  the  enormous  responsibilities  which 
asiy  such  engagement  would  involve  * 

made  h  freqnsntl?  aa  promitei  for  the  prodaction  of  papers  to  the 
House ;  and,  of  all  Mu^stera,  then  is  no  one  of  lliem  of  whom  it  eta 
bo  alleged,  aa  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  to  great  an  Inlerral  waa  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  promise  of  papers  and  their  actual  production. 
Papers  are  piomiBed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senian,  and  thej  are 
prodnced  at  the  end  of  it.  Therefore  when  the  noble  Lord  laya 
that  papers  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  let  me  remind 
•  tlie  two  noble  lords ' — to  use  the  language  of  the  seconder  of  the 
AddreBs — that  there  has  been  a  format  accoont  of  all  the  negotiations 
that  haTe  taken  place  between  the  Ooremment  of  the  Qaoen  and 
the  OoTemment  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  alreadj  pablished. 
Is  it  to  be  onr  lot  that  we  are  not  to  receiTa  information  from  the 
Ministers  of  onr  own  Bovereign  respectit^  onr  own  oflnirt,  but  that 
we  are  to  be  Indebted  foi  the  information  to  the  condescending 
candour  at  a  foieigu  potentate  I " — Ibid.  97-8. 

*  "  I  beg  the  House  to  watch  Terj  narrowly  this  proceeding.  This 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  proportion  of  an  alliance  offeniiTs 
and  defenaive  between  France  and  England  to  pierent  interference 
bj  anj  Power  in  the  afliUrs  of  Ita]^.  1  dare  saj,  fnim  the  language 
of  the  Bf^al  Speech,  that  this  very  sentence  may  refer  to  a  renewed 
effort  for  the  same  object — an  object  at  the  first  binab  innocent, 
and  some  might  think  praiaeworthy,  because  it  is  Her  Majesty,  the 
Speech  says,  who  endearonn  to  obtain  for  the  people  of  Italy  freedom 
from  foreign  interference  by  fowe  of  anns  in  their  internal  concerns. 
But  look  at  what  might  be  the  consequences  to  this  coantry  If  that 
alliance  had  been  entered  into,  and  which,  according  to  tbB  state- 
ment which  I  am  assured  is  anthoritatiTe  and  authentic,  was  mainly 
refused  by  the  English  Goremment  in  these  words—The  Britiab 
Cabinet,  nbile  ezprcssiiig  their  readiness  to  support  the  principle  of 
non-interference,  either  at  the  Congress  or  in  tiieir  commanications 
with  Foreign  Powers,  pointed  out  the  impoasibility  ot  the  Cabinet 
pledging  itself  without  the  consent  ot  Fariiament  to  a  course  of 
policy  that  might  inrolre  hostilitiM.  Now  Parliament  has  assembled 
•ad  m  haTS  in  Ow  speoeh  from  the  Throne  this  somevhat  am- 
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.  In  discossing  the  French  Treaty,  he  had  a  still 
better  opportonitv  of  expatiating  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Parliament.  EQs  contention  was  that,  ixt 
the  form  in  which  the  Treaty  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  certain  points  were  offered  for 
discussion  which  were  really  faita  accomplia;  and 
he  contended  that  such  action  rendered  discussion  a 
mockery,  and  brought  the  Parliament  into  discredit. 
He  likewise  spoke  with  force  and  truth  on  the  hesita- 
tion which  a  Minister  ought  to  have  in  dealing  with 
a  question  so  delicate  as  the  respectiye  privileges  of 
the  Crown  and  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  how^ 
carefully  a  Minister  ought  to  avoid  even  the  semblance 
of  bringing  them  into  collision.* 

bignous  sentence,  and  which  would  have  been  to  me  altogether 
obscure  had  we  not  cognisance  of  the  preceding  events  to  which  I 
have  referred.  We  have  it  stated  here  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  endeavour  to  obtain  for  Italy  freedom  from  foreign  inter- 
ference by  force  of  arms  in  its  internal  concerns,  and  that  freedom 
it  would  appear  is  to  be  secured  by  this  joint  note  of  France  and 
England,  which  makes  interference  by  other  Powers  a  ctwu  belli. 
Observe  what  might  happen.  When  you  enter  into  a  treaty  you 
are  not  to  look  merely  to  the  obvious  and  the  probable  engage- 
ments which  you  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  ;  but  you  are  bound 
to  contemplate  every  possible  liability  which,  by  so  doing,  you  may 
incur.  That  is  a  rule  of  prudence  universally  acknowledged  and 
invariably  pursued." — Ibid.  99-100. 

♦  '•  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and 
this  House  are  of  a  very  peculiar  and  delicate  character  ;  and  it 
should  be  our  first  study  not  to  let  them  generate  into  mere 
formality.  And  for  the  Crown  to  send  down  a  Message  to  this  House, 
announcing  that  She  had  concluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  inviting  our  consideration  to  it,  and  calling  on  us  to 
grant  Her  Majesty  the  means  to  carry  it  into  effect,  when  Her  Majocty 
must  have  been  duly  informed  by  Her  Ministers  that  we  had  parted 
with  all  those  privileges  of  Parliament  which  secured  our  constitu- 
tional control  over  treaties^  would  be  a  course  which  I  think  do 
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In  this  Session,  tlie  only  other  act  ot  Mr.  Disraeli 
calling  for  particular  comment  is  that  he  opposed  the 
£6  Franchise  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government.  He 
did  not  divide  on  the  second  readiog,  and  he  adopted, 
in  dealing  with  this  question,  the  plan  I  have  pointed 
out  as  being  charactenstic  of  his  action  for  many  years 
past  on  the  question ;  that  is  to  say,  be  opposed  the 
scheme  of  the  Liberals,  and  at  the  same  time  left  him- 
self an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  question  by-and- 

Miniater  would  be  joftifled  in  advloDg  bia  Sovereign  to  fullow,  and 
-would  be  at  the  same  Urns  a  tnocleiy  to  the  Crown,  and  I  need 
not  say,  an  maolt  t«  tbs  CommODB  oE  the  United  Eingdom." — Itnd, 
1361-G.  To  this  point  be  recnired  over  and  over  again.  "  A  great 
UiniitcT,"  be  said  8hortl7  aftorwardg, "  whom  I  Bbttll  have  to  qnote  iu 
some  anbseqaent  remarki,  ha*  tonched,  I  think,  with  great  eloqaenco 
and  truth  upon  the  tme  union  which  ma;  bs  effected  between  tho 
prerogativeB  of  the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament  upon 
this  important  subject  of  treaties.'  He  Mud, '  It  ii  the  happj  circnni- 
stonce  ol  our  CooBtitntlon  that  it  gives  to  the  Crown  tbe  sole 
ptetogative  of  negotiating  and  conclndfng  treaties,  but  it  givea  the 
jadgment,  the  revision,  and  the  execution,  of  those  treaties  to  tha 
privileges  of  the  people.'  'Bat  I  want  to  Itnaw  bow  we  can  have 
judgment,  haw  we  can  effect  revision,  and  how  we  can  eiercisa 
control  over  the  ezecntion  of  a  treaty,  if  we  have  already  parted  with 
those  privilege^  the  possession  and  the  eieniise  of  which  form,  as  it 
were, Uic  privity  between  the  Honse  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown!" 
— Biii.  13SG-6.  "  Free  n«de  principles,"  he  said  farther  on,  "  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  are,  very  good  things,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  canstitational  principle!  are  better ;  and  allow  me  to  remind 
the  House  that  th^  are  mncb  older.  Kow,  this  Treaty  of  Commerca 
before  us  appears  to  be  an  instnunent  which  haa  t>een  devised  to 
silence  the  voice  of  our  Iiegislature.  Do  not  let  it  tnm  ovt  that, 
in  cairying  it  into  effect  another  Lcgiilatare  is  deprived  of  its 
privileges." — Ibii.  1374.  And,  answering  some  objectioD,  the  speech 
wound  up  with  the  vigoroos  declaration  that  ■•  the  tfme  bas  not  yet 
come  when  an  Boglisb  Minister  gmi  (eel  that  he  is  in  a  false  position 
because  he  defers  to  the  privileges  <d  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
acknowledges  the  aatkoriQ'  of  Failiameot."— iML 
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by,  in  case  a  &vourable  opporfcunity  for  doing  so  should 
arise.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  in  connection  with 
declarations  afterwards  made  and  enactments  subse- 
quentiy  passed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  this  question  of  the 
franchise,  that  the  principal  ground  of  his  hostilily  to 
the  reduction  to  £6  was  that  it  would  largely  increase 
the  number  of  votes  of  the  working  classes.  The 
result  of  this  would  be,  he  declared,  to  enable  those 
classes  to  combine  and  overpower  the  other  portions, 
of  the  community.  This  statement  appears  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  known  that  the  entire  urban 
electorate  of  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Lord  John  Russell,  by  whom  the  Bill  was 
introduced,  would  only  be  increased  from  440,000  to 
634,000— that  is,  by  194,000  votes.  Even  supposing 
that  the  new  electors  would  be  exclusively  from  the 
WOTking  class,  Mr.  Disraeli's  statement  amounted  to 
this,  that  the  addition  of  less  than  200,000  working 
men  to  the  electorate  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
them  power  to  swamp  all  the  other  classes  of  voters.^ 

The  Address  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1861  contained  no  allusion  to  the  question  of 
Reform,  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  place  of 

•  "  The  working  dosses  of  this  country,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  **  had 
shown  a  remarkable  talent  for  organization,  and  a  power  of  dis- 
cipline and  combination  inferior  to  none,  and  to  these  classes  the  Bill 
was  about  to  giye  predominant  power.  He  thought  a  measure  which 
founded  the  constituency  upon  the  principle  of  numbers,  not  fitness, 
and  which  added  200,000  electors,  composing  one  homogeneous  class, 
having  the  same  interest,  who  would  neutralize  the  voices  of  the 
present  borough  constituency,  was  not  a  wise  and  well-considered 
one.'' — AnnuoJL  Hefiiter,  cii.  101. 
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"blammg  the  Liberal  Administration  for  its  neglect  of 
one  of  tlie  first  and  most  important  of  Liberal  mea- 
Eures,  was  highly  delighted  and  warmly  approved. 
He  "  thought  the  Qovernment  could  not  be  censured 
for  omitting  the  topic  in  the  Royal  Speech,  and  be 
was  not  displeaised  at  the  omission." 

Turning  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Falmerston, 
Mr.  Disraeli  uttered  a  protest  agunst  the  Fremier'a 
system  of  "secret  diplomacy";!  renewed  his  con- 
demnation of  Lord  Falmerston's  "pursuing  the 
phantom  of  an  United  Italy  " ;  }  and  with  his  cha- 
lacteristically  audacious  foi^etfulnesa  of  passages  in 
his  own  career,  accused  the  Ministiy  of  "  fishing  "  for 
a  policy  from  Parlianient.§ 

By  the  b^inning  of  1862  the  Government  had  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  Civil  War  in  America. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  wise  enough  to  advocate  a  policy  of 
complete  neutrality  ;  ||  and  to  this  policy,  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit,  notwithstanding  the  rabid  fervour  of 
a  large  number  of  his  supporters  in  &vour  of  the 
Southern  States,  he  adhered,  throughout  the  entire 
civil  conflict.  Considering  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Falmerston,  he  condemned  it,  as  he  had  consistently 
done,  for  its  activity,  f^id  recommended  disarmament 
as  the  true  course  to  be  adopted  for  maintaining  tran- 
quillity ;  denouncing  "bloated  armaments  "  in  time  of 
peace  ^  with  a  fervour  that  recalled  the  orations  of 

•  mi.  ciU.  10.  §  IhM. 

t  Ihid.  10.  I  Annota  Begirter,  dr.  0. 

X  Ibid.  n.  1  Ibii.  to. 
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Mr.  Bright*  His  attitude,  also,  in  a  debate  in  reference 

*  The  phrase  "  bloated  armaments "  was  used  in  a  debate  on  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  May  8.  One  of  the  questions 
which  Mr.  DisraeU  most  carefully  considered  in  this  speech  was, 
whether  England  required  a  larger  force  for  her  defence  ;  and  this 
question  he  decided  emphaticali**  in  the  negative.  He  examined 
the  three  grounds  which  could  be  assigned  for  an  increase  of  her  arma- 
ments :  (1)  self-defence ;  (2)  **  to  obtain  a  great  object  of  material  im- 
portance ; "  and  (8)  *'  to  use  a  phrase  which  has  been  introduced  into 
this  debate,  to  maintain  her  due  influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe." — 
ffafuardj  3  S.  clxvi  1408.  As  to  the  first  ground,  England  was  suffi- 
ciently prepared  for  self-deCence  already  ;  as  to  the  second — ^the  desira- 
bility of  acquiring  additional  territory — he  dismissed  it  with  scornful 
impatience.  "  Now,"  he  said,  '^  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  any  point 
of  material  importance  which  this  country  aspires  to.  It  appears  to  me 
that  England  is  in  pos&ession  of  everything  which  a  free,  proud,  and 
rational  country  can  desire,  and  I  entirely  dismiss  any  consideration 
imder  that  head. " — Ibid.  He  then  went  on  to  consider  the  third  ground 
— the  influence  which  England  ought  to  maintain  in  the  councils  of 
Europe ;  and  on  that  point  he  was  equally  emphatic  in  his  con- 
denmation  of  an  increase  of  our  forces.  **  What,"  he  asked,  ' '  is  this 
mdral  power  to  exereise  which  is  now  the  policy  of  England  ?  I  will 
tell  you  what  moral  power  means.  It  mearva  garrisons  doubled  and 
trebled.  It  means  squadrons  turned  into  fleets  ;  and  in  an  age  of 
mechanical  invention  to  which  there  is  no  assignable  limit,  it  means 
perpetual  stimulus  given  to  the  study  of  the  science  cf  destruction." — 
Ibid.  1421-2.  "The  consequence,"  he  pivV)eeded,  ''of  the  policy  of 
what  is  called  moral  power — that  is  to  say,  warlike  armaments  in  time 
of  peace — of  a  dictatorial  policy  never  conceding,  scorning  conciliation, 
shrinking  from  compromise  and  never  having  forbearance — ^is  that  you 
find  yourselves  involved  in  war.  Your  armaments  lead  to  rival  arma- 
ments ;  and  it  is  an  inevitable  necessity  that  any  country  which  is 
obliged  to  incur  a  warlike  expenditure  in  times  of  peace  for  any 
considerable  period,  ultimately  takes  refuge  from  the  intolerable 
position  in  which  it  must  find  itself,  in  an  attempt  to  realise  some 
result  by  a  state  of  war." — Ibid.  1422.  He  next  proceeded  to  aigue 
against  the  idea  that  England  was  justified  in  entertaining  any  feai^ 
of  France.  "The  military  restlessness  of  France,"  he  said,  "ii  more 
than  satiated.  France  requires  repose  ;  France  requires  peace  ;  France 
requires  economy  ;  France  requires  commerce.  Conm[ieroe,  economy, 
and  peace  constitute  the  natural  and  normal  policy  of  England; 
and  I  say  it  ib  ui  opportunity  for  the  noble  Lord,  possessing  the 
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to   Canada  is  worthy   of  some  notice.     Daring  the 

canfldenee  of  Uie  Hoiue,  and  inneii  with  the  reaoorces  of  Uiu  cottofary, 
to  ^>pe*l  to  on«  who  still,  in  official  porknce,  is  our  ally,  and  wbo 
mlghti  under  the  noble  Lord'i  influence,  atill  become  our  friend — it 
ii,  I  my,  in  the  noble  Lord's  power  to  come  to  ume  cordial  undemtand- 
in^  aenmble  ai  well  aa  oordiil,  between  thia  country  aod  Fianoe — 
...  to  put  an  end  to  theae  bloated  armamenta  which  naturally  inTolvo 
■tat«B  in  financial  embarraaanenta." — IWA.  I125-S.  He  took  every 
opportunity,  in  thii  same  senion,  of  preaahijig  that  necendty  for  re- 
tianchment,  upon  which  during  these  years  he  was  in«i«tJng  in  season 
•nd  out  of  seaBon.  He  waa  favourable  to  the  idea  of  Hr.  Stansfeld's  motion , 
calling  tor  a  reduction  in  our  eipendituro  (Jnnuol  Stutter,  czr.  91), 
and  both  in  the  debate  on  the  Fortifications  and  Works  Bill,  on 
June  23,  and  in  a  debate  on  the  AdminiBtfation  of  Lord  Palmeraton  on 
August  1,  advocated  the  same  idea.  In  the  first  he  accused  Uie  Premisr 
of  escaping  the  consaquraicee  of  his  excessive  expenditure  by  throwing 
the  burden  on  posterity.  "  Wq  have,"  said  Mr,  Disraeli,  "  bad  a  war 
expenditure  in  time  of  peace,  combined,  and  erroneously  combined, 
with  a  aystem  of  finance  that  only  a  peace  expenditure  could  justi^. 
The  consequencea  ot  that  combination  may  alarm  us  and  other 
Members  of  this  House ;  but  when  these  consequences  bt^  to  appear 
— and  they  may  be  nearer  tiion  we  cuppose — ^ey  will  perhaps  be  no 
source  of  alarm  to  the  noble  Lord,  because  when  his  Snancial  em- 
bBiTBBHuents  commence,  he  is  perfectly  ready  to  draw  upon  poetertty. 
To-night  he  is  establishing  a  precedent  which,  if  sanctioned  by  the 
House,  will  allow  him  to  engige  the  expenditure  of  the  coun^  in 
worthless  purposes  of  any  sort  with  impunity." — /Siil.cliviLSSfl-?.  In 
the  second  speech — that  on  the  AdminiatreUnn  of  Lord  Pdmerston — he 
declared  that  the  Premier  had  spent  £12,000,000  on  the  dockyards 
alone  nnce  he  had  obtained  power.  "What,"  asked  Hi.  Disraeli, 
"have  we  got  for  that  money  T  Isay  that  £12,000,000  werenevsres. 
pended  in  a  manner  more  thoughtless,  more  ineCBcient,  and  producing 
less  results." — I}>\d.  clxvjii.  1138.  He  condemned  the  war  in  China 
as  "  entered  into  in  the  most  laab  ana  imprudent  manner — port  and 
parcel,  indeed,  of  a  most  rash  and  imprudent  system"  (I\ni.  1 137-8); 
he  acci^sed  Palmerston  of  meaning  "  recklessly  to  play "  with  the 
diSerent  parties  in  the  Houss,  "  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  am- 
bition" {Ibid.  11SE>)  ;  and  finally  he  summed  up  bis  idea  of  what  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  ought  to  be,  by  declaring  that  we  ahould 
be  "vigilant  to  guud  and  prompt  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
countiy,"  but  that  wa  ought  at  the  same  time  to  "  hold  aloof  from 
that  turbulent  dipjomaoy  which  only  distiuta  the  mind  of  the  peo^ 
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period  when  a  conflict  appeared  probable  between 
ibis  country  and  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Trent  affair,  the  Home  Govern- 
ment despatched  to  Canada  a  body  of  3^000  men, 
-raising* the  force  of  British  troops  in  the  Dominion  to 
10,000.  Curiously  enough,  the  Conservative  party 
•found  great  fault  with  this  measure,  and  took  up,  in 
dealing  with  the  question,  the  ground  that,  by  Ums 
retaining  a  large  force  in  our  colonies,  we  diminished 
their  necessity  for,  and  accordingly  their  own  power 
of,  self-defence.  Mr.  Adderley  (now  Lord  Norton), 
who  introduced  a  motion  on  the  question,  said  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  towards  Canada  one  of  two  courses, — 
either  to  largely  increase  our  force  there,  or  to  let  it  be 
distinctly  imderstood  by  the  Canadians  that  unless 
measures  were  taken  for  their  self-defence,  the  British 
troops  in  the  colony  would  be  withdrawn.*  And 
Mr.  Disraeli  joined  in  the  complaint  that  by  sending 
this  force  to  Canada  we  did  the  colony  harm,  "thereby 
damping  the  ardour  of  the  Canadians  by  indicating 
a  desire  to  monopolise  their  defence."  t 

from  internal  improvement.^'  It  would  be  better  for  ub  ''to  lighten 
taxation,"  "frigidly  but  wisely  to  administer  the  public  treasury.*'— 
Ibid,  1140.  I  think  I  might  leave  my  contention  that  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Palmerston  Mr.  Disraeli  preached  the  thoroughly 
Radical  doctrine  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  internal  refo^n,  to  rest  on 
his  conduct  in  this  single  session  of  1862.  Of  course,  the  reader  will 
know  that  I  am  not  blaming  him  for  preaching  such  doctrines,  or  that  I 
dissent  from  them.  My  point  is,  that  while  he  taught  such  articles  of 
public  policy  at  one  period  of  his  career,  he  professed  quite  the  opposite 
creed  at  another  period :  that)  in  addition  to  the  sin  of  propagating 
false  doctrine,  he  w&s  also  guilty  of  the  offence  of  apostasy." 
•  /WA  118.  t  -^^*^- 11^' 
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Is  1863,  also,  the  civil  frar  in  Amatica  prawnted  tlie 
chief  subject  of  parliamentaty  disoosucn.  U&  Dianeli, 
while  having  fche  good  sensQ  to  denonoce  the  indict 
tions  both  on  the  put  of  the  Qovemment  .and  I7  a 
section  of  its  own  sapporten  of  a  desire  to  give  a 
recognition  to  the  rebellious  States,  indulged  in  some 
prophecies  about  the  future  of  America  which  are  ex- 
tremely amusing  reading  at  the  present  time.*  ' 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  1864,  Ur.  Disraeli 
made  some  attempt  to  rouse'  the  Parliament  from  its 
subjection  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
described  in  somewhat  contemptaous  terms  the  on- 
besitating  obedience  which  it  gave  on  all  occasions  to 
what  the  Minister  desired.  He  described  the  House  of 
Commons  as  "fa^t  drawing  to  that  satisfactory  con- 
dition which  subsists  betwe^i  members  of  the  French 
Chambers  and  their  master ; "  t  and  then  renewed  his  old 
charge  that  the  Government  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
policy  for  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  suggesting 
one  themselvea.  "  Humiliate  us  if  you  like,"  said  Mr. 
Disraeli.  "Degrade  us  if  we  must  submit  to  it.  But, 
at  any  rate,  do  not  call  OQ  us  to  bear  responsibility."  i 

*  "  I  cannot  conceal  from  mjielf  Uis  conTiction  that  wboerer  In 
this  HouBe  may  be  yacng  onoagh  to  lire  to  witness  ths  nltinukte  eon- 
seqneDce*  of  tliis  oiiil  war  will  mo,  wbanever  the  watan  h»*e  tub- 
Bided,  a  different  America  bom  that  which  waa  known  to  oar  falbeis, 
and  cTCn  from  that  oi  which  thia  generation  hag  htui  so  mach  expe- 
rience. It  will  be  an  Americ»  of  aimie^  <d  diplomaej,  of  rlr»l  Stales 
and  manosnTring  Cabineta,  of  freqnent  tnttanlenoe,  and  probablf  of 
freqnent  wBn."~Amual  BegUUr,  1863,  N.  &,  ct,  21. 

t  Annnal  Begirter,  IBM,  H.  &,  orl,  IS. 
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Next,  dealing  with  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  he 
said,  **  If  we  believe  that  this  country  is  engaged  in 
a  just  and  fair  quarrel,  Parliament  will  support  the 
Government,  of  whomsoever  it  may  be  formed.  But 
let  us  be  sure  about  the  policy  which  we  are  pursuing. 
Let  us  be  quite  sure,  if  we  go  to  war,  first  of  all  that 
it  is  a  necessary  and  just  war;  and,  secondly,  if  now 
necessary,  whether  it  might  not  have  been  prevented 

by  more  astute  and  skilful  management If 

you  have  a  policy,  let  it  be  brought  forward  fairly  and 
candidly."  * 

In   the  course  of  this  session,  an  episode  occurred 
which,  though  it  has  no  reference  to  a  political  ques- 
tion of  any  great  importance,  yet  throws  a  strong  light 
on  some  very  important  and  characteristic  traits  in 
the  personal  character  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,     At  this 
period  Mr.  Stansfeld  was  one  of  the  Junior  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty.     The  Procureur-Imperial  of  France, 
while  engaged  in  prosecuting  a  man  named  Greco  and 
others  for  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  one  of 
the  accused  persons  had  been  found  in  possession  of 
a  letter  telling  him  to  write  for  money  to  Mr.  Flowers, 
at   35,  Thurloe    Square,    Brompton.      This  was   the 
address  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  that  gentleman  admitted 
that  be  had  allowed  the  Italian  patriot  Mazzini  to  have 
his  letters  addressed  to  35,  Thurloe  Square,  under  the 
name  of  M.  Fieri  (the  Italian  equivalent  for  Flowers). 
The  explanation,  as  was  put  forward  more  clearly 

•  IM.  17. 
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by  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  was  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  expect  th&t  any  letters  addressed 
to  Mazzini  in  his  own  name  from  Italy  would  have 
had  the  least  chance  of  reaching  him.  As  Mr,  Taylor 
remarked,  "any  letters  so  addressed  might  as  well 
be  burned  as  expected  to  be  delivered  to  him  in 
London."'  Mr.  Stansfeld  at  the  same  time  denied 
that  he  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  of 
the  correspondence  which  passed  between  Mazzmi  and 
his  friends.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  use  of  the  occasion  to 
deliver  two  most  vehement  attacks  upon  Mr.  Stansfeld 
and  against  Mazzini. t 

In  the  first  of  these  speeches  (March  14),  he  do- 
Ecribed  Mazzini  as  "not  only  the  votary  and  advocate, 
but  the  great  promoter  of  assassination,"  J  and  in  the 
second  (March  17),  he  accused  Mr.  Stansfeld  of  being 
in  correspondence  with  "  the  assassins  of  Europe," 
"  the  advocates  of  anarchy  throughout  the  Continent ; " 
"  of  tlie  men  who  point  their  poniards  at  the  breast  of 
our  allies."  § 

Jlr.  Bright  replied  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  calling  him  to 
account  for  the  excessive  bitterness  of  his  onslaught 
on  Mr.  Stansfeld.    Referring  to  some  of  the  quotations 

•  AnnuHl  Register,  1864,  N.  8.,  64. 

t  It  \%  singularly  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Disraeli  afterwards  in 
"Lnth.'iic"  introdnces  Mazzini  as  one  of  tiia  charactcrn,  under  (be 
name  ot  Mirafiori,  a  name  suggested,  it  will  be  seen,  by  tWa  debate, 
r.rd  lie  gives  a  very  different  (and  indeed  favourable)  picture  of  liim 
from  that  which  he  presents  in  the  discnisioa  on   Mr.   Stansfeld's 

X  MansBTd,  3  B.  clxziii  1939. 
\  Ibid,  clxiiv,  371-2. 
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made  fixmi  writings  of  Mazzini,  Mr.  Bright  remarked 
that  one  of  those  quotations  came  from  a  date  so  far 
back  as  thirty  years  before.  "  I  don't  know  Mazzini's 
age/'  continued  Mr.  Bright,  "but  I  believe  that  he 
might  be  at  the  time  five-and-twenty.  Consider 
what  his  compatriots  in  Italy  have  suffered  I  think 
I  have  read  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  just 
sat  down,  in  one  of  his  early  writings,  expressed 
opinions — ^it  may  be  merely  to  excite  a  sensation 
amongst  his  readers — but  still  opinions  very  much 
like  those  to  which  the  hoa  Baronet  has  alluded  to- 
night."* 

The  allusion  of  Mr.  Bright  was  to  a  passage  in  the 
"  Revolutionary  Epick  ^^  which  certainly  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  defending  assassination  in  some  instances. 
Mr.  Disraeli  immediately  stood  up^  and  exclaimed, 
"  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  that  state- 
ment. I  give  it  the  most  unequivocal  contradiction ; '' 
and  this  statement,  according  to  the  report  in  th6 
Morning  Star  of  the  following  day  (March  18), 
was  received  by  the  Opposition  with  "cheers,  and 
renewed  cheers.*' — ^Mr.  Bright  accepted  the  explana- 
tion.t 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  transaction 
is  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  not  satisfied  with  giving  a  con- 
tradiction in  the  House  of  Commons,  published  a  new 

*  Hansard,  8  S.  clzxiy.  275. 

f  << Doubtless,  then,"  he  said,  "those  who  qaoted  writings  said 
to  be  the  right  hon.  Qentleman's  were  in  error.  I  accept  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  statement  freely,  bat  I  was  not  aboat  to  blame 
him."— />M^.  275. 
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editioQ  of  Iub  "  Revolutionary  Epick,"  in  order  to  con- 
firm tHe  truth  of  his  statement.  When  the  new 
edition  came  to  be  compared  with  the  one  previously 
published  ia  ISSl,  it  was  discovered  that  the  paasage 
referring  to  assassination,  to  which  Mr,  Bright  had 
alluded,  had  been  so  garbled  as  to  convey  quite  a 
different  meaning.* 

•  I  p1ac«  Hide  bj  side  the  pasaitgea  m  Vasj  appear  in  tbe  two 
editioiu,  tearing  the  reader  to  ton 
Editioh  of  1834. 

PhaTEtoh'i  (loom 
Shall  cool   those   chaiiot-wbcels 

now  hot  with  blood ; 
And  tleiied  le   the  hand   that 

dam  to  nave 
The  reficidal    itecl    that  ihall 

A  mUim't  lorroiv  nith  a  tymitt'i 
hloedl 
Zyridm.     Canto  zxir.  127.    Part  ii. 
Another  important  panagd  was  alao   go  BofCened  dawn  as  to  bo 
eaeentiaUj  different  in  meaning,  aa  will  be  seen  froiu  putting  exCracti 
fram  the  two  editions  aide  bj  side  :^ 


n  concloBioi 
Editiox  op  1864. 

Dark  Pharaoh's  doom 
Shall  cool  ;our   rhariot  wheels, 

and  h^owi"!  be 
The   regicidal   r^ieel    that   sball 

redeem 
A  nation's  woe. 

Lyridon.    Canto  m'j.  107. 


Edition  of  1S34. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the 
wolf  her  mother, 

Stem  nurse  of  sterner  cbitdren, 
poured  her  stream 

01  martial  millc  from  her  im- 
mortal dug, 

The  spirit  of   her  strong  career 


Edition  of  1S64. 
Since  the  wulf  her  mother. 
Stern  nurae  of  Hu^rner  children, 

from  her  dii!' 
Immortal   poavul    her   stream. 

Some's  stroDf:  career 
Was  mine ;  the  Mow  hold  Bnitua 
stmck,  her  C.iK'. 

Lyridvn.    Cjnto  xi.  SB. 


And  the  bold  Bratus  but  pro- 
pelled the  blow. 

Her  own  and  nature  s  laws  alike 
approved. 

Lyridtn.    Canto  ziL  108. 

It  might  be  argued,  in  {avour  ot  Lord  Beacooifleld,  that  bo  is  not 

to  be  held  responsible  for  the  opinions  he  pnta  in  the  mouth  of  one 
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The  reader  has  been  made  so  familiar  with  adventures 
of  a  like  nature  in' the  course  of  Lord  Beaconafield's 
career,  that  I  need  not  here  further  dwell  apon  this 
episode.  This  only  is  worthy  of  observation  in  refer> 
ence  to  the  matter,  that  it  is  rather  astonishing  to  find 
Mr.  Disraeli  carrying  into  the  maturity  of  middlo  age, 
and  into  the  importance  of  bis  great  position,  the 
extraordinaiy  and  fiuitastic  tricks  with  truth  which 
of  hia  chsracten ;  Init  hia  own  act  deprives  him  of  thii  escape.  It 
thoee  pssoigei  in  the  edition  of  lS3i  were  innocent,  why  did  he 
guble  them  in  the  subsequent  edition  ?  The  new  edition,  I  onght 
to  mention,  was  prefaced  by  a  dedication  to  Lord  Stanley  (now 
Iiord  Derby).  Mr,  Disraeli  declarea  he  had  sometimes  regretted. 
as  it  had  "  long  been  improbable  "  he  "  should  ever  publish  tmothcT 
work,"  that  he  could  never  avail  himself  of  the  most  graceful 
privilege  of  a  writer,  and  inscribe  upon  a  page  tbc  naioc  of  oae  to 
whom  "  I  njn  indebted  for  an  interesting  and  faithful  friendship," 
"But,"  proceods  lord  Beaconsfield,  "as  the  unforeseen  always 
occurs,  an  occasion  hoa  offered  for  the  pleasing  office,  which  I 
could  never  have  contemplated."  Then  he  proceeds  t&  say  Hint. 
thirty  yeara  before,  he  had  printed  a  portion  of  a  poem,  "the  nature 
of  which"  had  '■  aneipectcdly  become  tlie  subject  of  public  contro- 
versy." Only  fifty  copies  had  been  printed,  and  as  the  controversy 
ns  to  its  contents  might  become  "  recurrent  and  interminable,"  hja 
thinks  the  ''simplest  course,  and  one  which  might  save  me  trouble 
hereafter,"  would  be  to  republish  the  Epiclt.  The  new  edition 
was  "  printed  from  the  only  copy  in  my  possession,  and  which,  with 
slight  exceptions,  was  correct  in  1837,  when  after  three  years' 
reflection,  I  had  resolved  not  only  to  correct,  but  to  complete  the 
work."  Finally,  we  are  told  that  the  "  cerrccVwnt  are  purrlf 
literary."  The  reader  knows  that  tbc  Epick  wn«  published  first  in 
183J.  To  say  that  the  correctiona  m3.dc  in  the  eililion  of  18.t4  were 
"purely  literojy"  waa,  cf  course,  tie  reverse  of  true,  ft  appcirs 
to  me  that  Mr,  Disraeli  tries  to  muddle  the  question  bj  talking  of 
1837,  so  aa  to  avoid  the  direct  atatemcnt  that  the  ISO!  edition  had 
no  corrections  but  "purely  literary"  ouea  on  the  edition  of  1834. 
The  su^estioD.  of  course,  however,  is  that  the  183)  and  the  1864 
editions  were  the  same.  The  reader  can  now  judge  of  the  veracity  of 
that  EUEseati^n. 
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cooatituted  one  of  the  mo^t  ch&TacteiiBtic  faatuies  in 
hifl  early  yeara  of  struggle  and  obscurity.* 

In  the  session  of  186S  Mr.  Disraeli  distingnislied 
himself  by  again  pandering  to  the  religioua  and  political 
prejudices  of  bis  supporters  in  opposing  two  wise  and 
just  measures.  He  renewed  his  opposition  to  the 
abolition  of  the  offensive  oaths  which  Roman  Catholic 
members  were  obliged  to  take  on  entering  the  House.t 
Iq  speaking  on  Mr.  Baines'  bill  proposing  an  alter- 
ation in  the  borough  fiuncbise,  he  opposed  Reform  in 
words  that  bis  after-conduct  made  extremely  memo- 
rable. 

"All  that  has  occurred,"  ha  said, — "all  that  I  have 
observed,  all  the  results  of  my  reflections,  lead  me  to 

*  Spealune  dnring  the  rec«u,  Ur.  Disraeli  ducnssed  in  ■  speech 
before  Uie  Oxford  DioceBan  Society  (Not.  2B,  1801),  tlie  tnoch-Texed 
questiaii  sb  to  the  origin  of  man.  "  The  qaestion  ia  thle ;  Is  ■  mnn 
an  ape  or  on  angel?  Hflord,  I  am  on  tbe  side  of  the  angels." — 
/rvin;,  632.  In'Tancred"  the  same  qnestloa  isdiscassedlnaaimilar 
manner.  TalMng  of  "  The  BereUtion  of  ChaoB,"  b^  which  I  think 
the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation"  is  meant.  Lord  Beoconsfield,  with  briglit 
sarcasm,  makes  a  yonng  lady,  who  is  an  uprit  fort,  thus  describe  the 
doctrine  of  evolution:  "Bat  what  is  moat  intereatiDg,  ia  the  way 
in  nbich  man  has  been  developed.  Ton  know,  alt  is  development. 
ITie  principle  Is  perpetoolly  gofng  on.  First,  there  was  nothing ; 
then,  there  was  something  ;  then — I  foi^et  t^e  next — I  think  there 
were  BhelU ;  then  fishes ;  then  we  came.  Let  me  see — did  we  come 
next  t  Never  mind  that ;  we  came  at  last  And  the  next  ch&i^e, 
then,  will  be  something  very  snperior  to  m — aomethlng  witli  wings. 
Ah  1  that's  it ;  we  were  fishes,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be  crows  1 " — 
Tancred,  new  edition,  109.  There  are  numberless  other  passages  in 
Lard  Beaconsfield's  writings  and  speeches  which  display  the  same 
rchement  hostility  as  those  jost  qaoled  to  atheistic  teaching.  He 
appears  to  me  to  have  the  thoronghly  Hebrew  belief  in  the  personal 
Qod  of  the  Old  Testament. 

t  Annual  Kegister,  evil  86. 
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this  more  and  more— that  the  principle  upon  which 
the  constituencies  of  this  country  should  be  increased 
is  one  not  of  radical,  but,  I  may  say^  of  hUeral 
reform  —  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  not-  iia 
degradoMon'!  * 

In  the  General  Election  of  1865,  Mr.  Disraeli  again 
stood  for  Bucks,  and  was  again  elected.  As  to  the 
address  which  he  delivered  on  his  election,  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  passage  in  which  he  reiterated  the 
opinions  he  had  so  often  expressed  in  favour  of  a 
foreign  policy  of  conciliation  and  non-intervention,  f 

I  have  now  finished  my  survey  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
action  throughout  the  malny  years  in  which  he  was 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  Liberal  party  was 
mainly  represented  by  Lord  Palmerston.  I  shall  briefly 
summarise  what  I  have  written  by  saying  that  his 

•iJuf.  lis. 

t  "  I  am/'  be  said,  "  not  in  fayoor  of  non-intervention ;  because 
there  is  no  su^h  word  in  the  English  language.  Bat  if  you  mean 
oy  that  barbarism  that  you  don't  think  it  for  tiie  interest  of  England 
that  England,  under  any  circumstances,  should  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  other  countries.  I  am  equally  opposed  to  that  view.  There 
are  occasions  when  the  honour  and  interests  of  England  may 
authorise  an  interference ;  but  I  think  it  requires  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  nation  before  you  can  deter- 
mine that  its  honour  is  concerned,  and  it  requires  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  great  sagacity,  great  knowledge,  and  the  possession  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  public  man,  before  he  can  decide  even  that  the 
interests  of  England  are  concerned  in  each  case." — Bucks  Herald, 
July  15, 1865.  '^  I  am  myself,"  he  proceeded,  '^  in  favour  of  a  Con- 
servative foreign  policy — a  policy  which  believes  that  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world  is  the  interest  of  England,  that  peace  is  the  normal 
aim,  and  that  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  the  state  or  best 
objects  of  English  ambition  may  be  legitimately  obtained.  I  do  not 
thhik  it  is  the  duty  or  interest  oi  England  to  ally  itself  with  the 
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policy  was  characteriaed  by  three  leading  principles : 
(1)  No  disinclination  to  embarrass  tlie  Government 
when  dealing  with  a  foreign  question  of  great  diffi- 
culty; (2)  Hostility  to  auythiDg  like  eztensiTe  Re- 
form ;  and  (3)  Constant  adherence  to  the  Radical  creed 
of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  internal  reform.  We 
approach  a  period  when  we  shall  see  how  far  he  waa 
true  in  office  to  those  prinnples  he  had  so  strenuously 
and  persistently  advocated  during  his  many  years 
of  opposition. 

The 'death  of  Lord  Pabnerston,  in  1865,  led  to  the 
Premiership  of  Earl  Russell,  and  the  assumption  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  post  of  leader^of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  new  Ministers  had  not  long  been  in 
power  when,  true  to  their  traditions,  they  determined 
to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill.  The  messure  introduced  by 
them  was  of  a  very  moderate  cbaracter  indeed.     While 

revolntioiuuy  port^  ot  the  world.  U  yon  do,  I  don't  see  how  yon 
can  aToid  war ;  bat  if  yon  hold  to  the  great  principle  ot  a  OonierTA- 
tive  fore^^n  policy,  yoa  have  a  greatec  chance  of  aroiding  it.  I 
look  on  the  power  o(  England  as  a  moderating  and  mediating  poirer ; 
and  if  war  occqis  in  the  world  it  ia  the  hnginen  ot  England  by  her 
counsele,  to  piereat  it  if  possible,  and  It  she  faile  in  that,  to  ahortm 
ita  duration  and  softea  its  acerbity."— /iiij.  And  then  he  made  the 
followii^  remarkable  declaratian  :  "  Since  I  have  been  in  Parliament 
— now  twentj-asTon  years — there  has  only  occnrred  one  occasion  on 
which  war  was  jaatifiable  on  our  part,  and  even  then  it  was  a  wai 
which  yiE  could  not  enter  on  without  hesitation,  bat  still  it  was  a, 
war  necessary  for  the  interests  ot  the  world.  That  was  the  Crimean 
WOT,  and  on  that  groond  I  sapported  it.  I  have  seen  no  canse  ilnce 
for  the  warlike  tntetterence  ot  England  in  the  aSaira  of  Europe  ot 
America.  I  think  it  a  fait  boait  for  a  Government  if  tbey  con 
show  that  they  have  m^ntained  the  conntry  at  peace.  Bat  I  am 
bonnd  to  say  that  the  allegat£an  on  the  part  ot  the  pieseitt  Qoveni' 
tneut  cannot  be  snstabied." — Ibid. 
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it  reduced  the  county  franchise  to  £14,  it  lowered  thai 
in  the  towns  to  £7.    The  reader  will  remember  that 
the  hill  introduced  by  the  Conservative  Ministry  in 
1859  reduced  the  county  franchise  to  £10,  while  the 
bill  of  Lord  John  Russell,  introduced  in  the  year 
following,  lowered  the  county  franchise  to  £10  and 
the  borough  franchise  to  £6.     In  other  words,  the 
Befbrm  Bill  of  I8G6  proposed  a  higher  franchise  for 
the  counties  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  him- 
self in  1859 ;  and  a  higher,  both  as  regards  the  counties 
and  the  boroughs,  than  the  bill  brought  in  by  Lord 
John  Bussell  in  1860.     There  was,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  hope  that  this  bill  would  pass  easily  through 
the  House  of  Commons.     However,  the  Parliament 
which  had  been  elected  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Pahnerston,  though  containing  a  Liberal  majority,  con- 
sisted of  Liberals  rather  of  the  Whig  type  than  of  the 
more  advanced  school.     The  result  was  that  a  com- 
bination of  parties  was  made  against  the  measure,  the 
anti-reforming  Liberals  joining  with  the  Conservatives. 
Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  Elarl 
Grosvenor  gave  notice  of  an  amendment,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  the  House  would  not  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  franchise  until  the  Government  told 
them  what  they  were  afterwards  prepared  to  do  on  the 
question  of  the  redistribution  of  seats.     The  bill  was 
brought  on  for  second  reading  on  the  12th  of  April ; 
Earl  Grosvenor  moved  his  amendment,  and  a  debate 
ensued  which  extended  over  eight  nights.    It  was  on 
the  last  night  of  the  debate,  and  immediately  before 
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Mr.  Gladstone  roee  to  reply,  that  Mr.  Disrseli  expressed 
hU  opinions  upon  the  BilL  The  speech  had  the  same 
characteristics  which  I  have  noted  in  nearly  all  those 
on  the  question  of  Reform  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
deliyored  in  previous  years.  He  guarded  himself  from 
declarations  which  would  preclude  him  from  ever  deal- 
ing with  the  question,  bat  at  the  same  time  invented 
reasons  for  professing  to  believe  that  the  bill  before 
the  House  did  not  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  subject. 
Notwithstanding  the  mystoryin  which  he  endeavoured 
to  involve  his  meaning,  there  are  several  passages 
which  clearly  show  that  his  main  objection  to  the  bill 
was,  that  under  it  too  lai^e  a  proportion-of  the  work- 
ing classes  would  be  admitted  to  the  franchise.' 

The  ameadment  of  Earl  Orosvenor  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  ave,  313  to  318.  On  May  7,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
yielding  to  the  objections  of  the  House,  brought  in  his 
Bedistributioa  BilL     This  measure  was  carried  on  the 


*  "  The  elements  of  the  estate  of  the  ComirfODS  must  be  n 
and  thc7  must  be  ample,  in  an  age  like  this,  bnt  tKey  mtut  ie  ehoie«. 
Oar  constitneot  bodj  ihonld  be  nomeroaa  enough  to  be  independent, 
and  telect  enough  la  itf  rttpontibU." — Hanaftnl,  cbtxxiii,  97.  jUter  this, 
cndcavoonng  to  reconcile  his  exposition  to  the  present  reduction  of 
the  franchise  with  Uia  expresdon  of  an  opinion  not  unfBTourable  to  a 
Bimilar  reduction  in  1859,  he  endeaTouied  to  show  that  a  great 
change  had  come  over  public  opinion  since  then.  In  hii  opinion, 
now,  "  the  men  who  formed  tbo  impartial  and  intell^ent  opinion 
oE  the  country  "  thought  "  that,  though  they  are  deiirons  that  the 
choicest  members  ol  the  working  classes  should  lonn  a  port — and  no 
unimportant  portion — of  the  eatete  of  the  Commoni,  ih^  neoil  /ran 
and  rgeet »  grou  aitd  vtdUvrimiiiatB  reduetifn  qf  tie  /ranchite."-^ 
Ibid.  98-9.  The  reader  will  not  be  unamnsed  to  And  the  old  figment 
of  the  estate  reappearing  in  Mr.  Disneli'a  apecalatlom  m  the  coniti* 
tution  of  the  Hoom  of  Otanmoni. 
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14th,  and  then  both  it  and  the  Franchise  Bill  were 
amalgamated.  The  two  bills  struggled  on  for  aome 
time  with  varying  fortunes,  but  on  June  18th  an 
amendment  of  Lord  Dunkellin,  making  the  qualifica* 
tion  dependent,  not  on  rental,  but  on  rating  value,  was 
carried  by  315  to  304.  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
resigned,  and  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  once  more 
took  the  reins  of  Government 

The  gigantic  and  to  some  extent- dangerous  agitation 
in  &vour  of  Reform  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Gladstone  Government,  induced  some  members  of  the 
Derby  Administration  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  subject  could  no  longer  be  shelved.  Accordingly, 
when  Parliament  met,  the  Queen's  speech  was  found 
to  contain  a  paragraph  announcing  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  deal  with  the  question.  This 
paragraph  asked  the  House  to  discuss  the  proposals  of 
the  Ministry  '^in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  mutual 
forbearance,"  and  trusted  that  the  result  would  be  the 
production  of  a  measure  which,  without  unduly  dis- 
turbing the  balance  of  political  power,  "  should  freely 
extend  the  elective  firanchise." 

On  February  lltb,  Mr.  Disraeli  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  meaning  of  these  words,  and 
the  explanation  at  once  amazed  and  amused  the 
House. 

"  Sir/*  said  he,  "  the  meaning  that  they  " — the 
Ministers — ''attribute  to  those  words  is  that,  under 
the  circimistances  in  which  the  House  finds  itself 

was  in  our  opinion  expedient  that  Parliamentary 
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Befonn  Bhould  &o  longer  be  a  question  which  should 
decide  the  &te  of  Ministries."  ** 

These  vords,  it  is  scarcely  oecessuy  to  say,  arc 
utterly  subservient  of  the  principles  upon  which  tiie 
Mnistiy  Hold  office  in  a  constitutionally  governed 
country ;'  iior  is  it  necessary  to  more  than  recall,  in  a 
word  to  the  reader,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  has 
pointed  out  scores  of  times  in  his  writings  and  speeches, 
that  it  is  ihe  duty  of  a  Ministry  to  propose  a  policy  to 
the  legislature,  and  to  stand  or  iall  by  that  policy.  The 
question  of  Reform  was  the  chief  question  which  at 
this  moment  divided  parties,  and  no  Government  had 
a  right  to  hold  office  except  on- the  condition  of  some 
proposal  on  that  subject  upon  which  they  were  ready 
to  stake  their  existence.  Besides,  it  was  on  this  very 
qu^ion  of  Reform  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  just  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  Government  of  Lord  Russell  and 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  neat  and  laconic  words  of  PutuA, 
Mr.  Disraeli's  cahni^roposal  was  "  Heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose,"  "' 

In  the  conrse  of  this  speech  Mr.  Disraeli  made  several 
statements  of  jan  extraordinary  but  to  us  familiar  cha- 
racter. As  his  Ministry  was  now  dealing  with  tiie 
question  of  Reform,  he  found  it  necessary  to  prove— not 
that  he  and  his  parfyhad  changed  their  opinions  up<m 
the  question — but  that  in  all  along  opposing  Reform, 
they  had  been  really  in  its  favour.  In  other  words, 
he  resorted  to  exactly  the  same  tactics  as  he  employed 
when  he  came  into  o£Sce  in  1852.  Then  he  obtained 
*  Hannrd,  S  a  dzxxr.  916. 
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power  as  a  frieDd  of  Protection  and  an  enemy  of  Free 
Trade.  Now  he  had  obtained  power  as  a  friend  of  a 
restricted  and  an  enemy  of  an  extended  franchise.  But 
as  in  1852  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  while  opposing 
Free  Trade  he  was  steadily  supporting  it,  so  he  endea- 
voured to  prove  now  that  in  opposing  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  he  was  really  all  the  time  in  its  fsivour. 
In  working  out  this  strange  thesis,  he  made  the  mar- 
vellous assertion  that  Reform  had  never  been  a  party 
question,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  the  assertion  that 
Lord  Derby,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  and  others  **  came  to  the  resolution  that  if 
Lord  John  Russell  gave  up  the  Act  of  1832,  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  take  up  a  position  of  opposition 
to  Parliamentary  Reform ; "  "  and  their  course,"  added 
Mr.  Disraeli,  "  has  been  consistent  throughout.  There 
never  was  a  Bill  brought  forward  on  the  subject  of 
which  the  second  reading  was  opposed  by  us."* 

With  regard  to  the  "resolutions"  of  Lord  Derby 
and  others,  I  confess  I  should  much  prefer  to  hear  their 
own  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli :  I  pass,  thep,  to 
Mr.  Disraeli's  assertions  about  his  own  conduct.  It  is 
quite  true  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  the  various  Reform  Bills,  but  the  suggestion  that 
he  did  not  obstruct  the  question  of  Reform  is  utterly 
and  audaciously  false.  He  did  not  oppose  the  second 
reading  for  two  very  good  reasons:  first,  because  be 
was  in  a  hopeless  minority;  and,  secondly,  because 
there  was  quite  enough  of  false  Liberalism  on  the 

♦  Ihid.  223. 
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Treasury  Bench,  and  on  the  other  Liberal  benches 
generally,  to  defeat  the  attempta  of  the  different 
Ministries  to  deal  with  the  question.  In  point  of 
fact,  then,  the  reason  why  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends 
had  not  opposed  the  second  reading  of  those  Reform 
Bills  was  not  that  he  or  his  party  did  not  wi£^  them 
to  be  defeated,  but  that  they  thought  it  strat^cally 
better  to  allow  Uie  Bills  to  be  defeated  by  the  &lse 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party  itself.  Mr.  Disraeli,  to 
prove  hia  case,  should  have  shown  that  he  and  his 
party  had  resisted  all  temptations  to  defeat  B«fonn 
which  the  divided  state  of  the  liberal  party  placed  in 
their  way.  He  should  have  shown  that  he  and  fais 
party  had  not  eagerly  joined  in  every  combination 
against  Reform,  and  rejoiced  over  every  successive 
defeat  of  every  successive  measure  for  its  advancemeatb 
And  Mr.  Disraeli  personally  should  have  done  more^ 
He  should  have  been  able  to  blot  for  ever  words  &om 
hia  own  mouth  session  after  session,  time  after  time, 
against  any  real  extension  of  franchise,  which  are  in- 
scribed on  the  immutable  tablets  of  Hansard. 

Mr.  Disraeli  wound  up  his  ingenuous  speech  by  the 
statement  that  he  thought  the  best  plan  for  proceeding 
with  the  subject  was  by  resolution,  and  he  invited  the 
House  to  co-operate  with  him  in  passing  these  resolu- 
tions, in  terms  as  'umble  as  could  have  been  employed 
by  Uriah  Heep  himself.*     When  we  cantiast  the 

*  "  And  although  we  ara  not  prepared  in  anj  waj  to  ahrink  fcom 
the  leading  principlea  of  the  ftHiej  that  ve  hope  maj  be  aanctloacd, 
tre  ftiU  beliere  that  in  a  qaestion  of  thli  panunonnt  ^porttwce,  U 
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almost  cringing  demeanour  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
Parliament  when  he  was  in  a  minority  with  the  oon- 
tempt  he  afterwards  displayed  towards  the  same  body 
when  a  large  and  stupid  majority  allowed  him  to  play 
the  dictator,  we  have  another  proof  of  the  £em^  that 
those  who  in  adversity  are  the  most  abject,  are  in 
prosperity  the  most  insolent. 

When  the  Resolutions  were  put  on  the  table,  they 
were  found  to  be  of  the  most  vague  and  abBtract 
charad;er.  The  first,  for  instance,  confined  itself  to  the 
elementary  assertion  that  the  number  of  electors  for 
boroughs  and  towns  in  England  and  Wales  ought  to 
be  increased  February  25  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
consideration  of  these  Resolutions ;  but  when  that  day 
arrived,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  an  extraordinary  change  of 
front:  in  place  of  proposing  the  Resolutions^he  proceeded 
to  detail  to  the  House  the  outlines  of  a  Bill  This,  of 
course,  was  altogether  different  from  his  original  plan, 
which  was  that  the  Resolutions  should  be  passed  firsts 
and  a  Bill  after.  Obviously,  if  a  Bill  were  prepared  by 
the  Government,  the  Resolutions  were  unnecessary.  For 


the  House  deigns  to  co-operate  with  as  and  come  into  council  witb 
us,  many  suggestionB  of  great  yalne  will  be  made  which  may  add  to 
the  fulness  and  completion  of  the  consummation.  I  can  onlj  say  on 
the  part  of  my  colleagues  that  those  suggestions  will  be  received  not 
merely  with  candour,  but,  if  found  to  deserve  the  acceptance  of  the 
House  and  appear  for  the  public  advantage,  they  will  be  accepted 
with ;  gratitude.* '—JTafiMfY^,  3  S.  clzxxv.  241.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  says :  *'  We  shall  enter  into  the  Committee  and  avail  our* 
selves  of  aU  that  the  learning,  the  genius,  the  experience  of  the  Hooae 
can  suggest  for  the  solution  of  this  question ;  and  to  aU  we  tball  give 
a  cordial  and  a  candid  deference."— iH(^.  242. 
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instaDce,  one  of  the  proposals  of  the  new  Bill  was  that  the 
franchuB  in  the  towns  should  be  reduced  to  a  £6  rating 
qualification.  That  single  proposal  immediately  dis- 
posed ofno  less  than  the  first  four  of  the  Resolutions.  A 
£6  rating  franchise  increased  the  electorate,  and  there- 
fore disposed  of  the  first  Besolution,  which  laid  down 
the  abstract  proposition  that  the  number  of  the  electors 
ought  to  he  increased :  it  lowered  the  qualification,  and 
therefore  disposed  of  the  second  Besolntion,  which 
simply  stated  that  the  qualifying  value  should  be 
reduced;  it  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  rating, 
and  therefore  disposed  of  the  fourth  Resolution,  which 
simply  afiBrmed  that  the  qualification  should  be  based 
on  rating:  and  it  disposed  of  the  third  Resolution, 
which  stated  that  the  alterations  made  in  the  franchise 
should  not  give  any  class  a  predonunating  inflaenoe, 
because  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  doubtless  contended 
that  such  would  have  been  the  effect  of  his  proposal. 
In  the  face  of  those  facts,  it  was  monstrously  absord 
to  proceed  mmnltaneonsly  with  the  Resolutions  and 
the  BilL  This  was  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  Mr,  Bright  in  succession.  But  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  carefully  avoided  giving  any  indication  in  his 
introductory  speech  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do  witli 
his  Resolntions.  Mr.  Walpole  was,  therefore,  allowed 
to  Bsy  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Resolutions  would 
be  an  "utter  mistake."*  When,  however,  it  came 
to  Mr.  Disraeli's  torn  to  make  a  reply,  he  threw  Mr. 

•  i&U.  975. 
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Walpole  and  his  Resolutions  at  the  same  time  over- 
board ;  professing  a  mild  desire  to  retain  a  few  of  them. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  mere  device  for  covering  his 
retreat.  The  very  next  day  he  announced  the  uncon- 
ditional withdrawal  of  all  the  Resolutions,  including 
those  he  had  professed,  on  the  previous  day,  such  an 
anxiety  to  preserve.  He  added  the  important  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  now  set  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  a  Bill,  and  would  introduce  it  in  the 
course  of  the  following  eight  or  ten  days. 

We  have  now  seen  two  acts  in  the  extraordinary 
drama  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  treating  the  country. 
We  have  seen  it  first  proposed  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  proceed  by  Resolution;  and  this 
scheme  having  been  quietly  dropped,  the  House  is 
promised  a  Reform  Bill  with  a  £6  rating  franchise. 
In  a  few  days  more  there  was  another  and  a  stranger 
transformation. 

On  March  4  Lord  Derby  announced  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Cranborne  (now  Lord  Salisbury), 
Lord  Carnarvon,  and  General  Peel.  In  the  course  of 
his  explanation,  Lord  Derby  stated  that  the  Cabinet 
had  had  before  them  two  schemes  for  dealing  with  the 
franchise — the  one  making  a  smaller  and  the  other  a 
larger  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  former  scheme 
— ^the  £6  rating  proposal — was  adopted  in  deference 
to  the  objections  of  those  three  colleagues ;  but  the 
Government  had  determined  to  recur  to  their  original 
scheme^  which  had  met  the  approval  of  the  majority 
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of  the  Cabinet,  and  thoee  tliree  Ministera  had,  aa  a 
consequence,  resigned.* 

Lord  Derby  was  oofc  Tery  explicit  as  to  -what  was 
the  nature  of  the  original  scheme,  to  which  faia 
Government  had  recurred.  It  was  soon,  however, 
known  that  it  was  Household  Sufirage,  modified  by  . 
certain  compensations ;  and  the  point  on  which  Lord 
Derby  split  with  his  Uiree  colle^ues  was  as  to  the 
value  of  these  compeaBationB.t  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Premier  they  were  real ;  in  that  of  his  colleagues  tJiey 
were  valueless-t  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  last  point.  Its  importance  is 
manifest.  The  Bill  brought  in  by  Lord  Derby  was  a 
moderate  or  an  extreme  one,  according  to  whether  his 
judgment  or  that  of  his  former  colleagues  was  correct 
as  to  these  compensations.  This  will  be  seen  more 
clearly  when  I  describe  what  the  proposed  com- 
pensations were. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  another  estraordinary  trans- 
formation in  the  plans  of  the  Ooremment.  The  £6 
Rating  Bill,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  aban- 
doned Resolutions,  is  now  itaelf  abandoned.  That 
Bill,  as  Ij^r.  Qladstone  pongently  put  it  afterwards 

•  IhXd.  1281-128 

t  na. 

X  Lord  Camarron  declnred  the  eompeiuatioiu  in  practice  "  illaKaj." 
— /frtd.  1290.  General  Peel  said  that  "  a  secarity  as  a  aeciiritj  ia  of 
no  use  whatever."— T'SuI,  1347.  "The  idea,"  said  Lord  Cranbomo^ 
"...  waa  lo  give  au  enfrauchlBement  iriQi  a  certun  compensaiiaD 
or  connterpoise.  ...  On  the  Sanda;  evetung  I  came  to  tbe  concIosioD 
that  ...  the  figures  .  .  .  would  scarcely  operate,  practicallj  otiiei- 
wise  than  as  a  hooscbold  EoSrage."— JMi.  1349. 
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''was  bom  and  died  on  Monday  evening,  the  25 ih  of 
February."* 

Mr.  Disraeli  gave  the  House  of  Commons  two  ex- 
positions of  the  Ministerial  change.  In  the  first,  he 
.merely  said  a  few  formal  words,  in  which  nothing 
calls  for  comment  except  the  fiu^  that  he  expressed 
regret  for  the  loss  of  but  one  of  his  three  colleagues ; 
and  that  colleague  was  net  Lord  Cranbome  (now 
Marquis  of  Salisbury),  nor  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon* 
This  was  on  March  4. 

On  March  5,  the  day  following,  he  entered  into  the 
second  and  more  detailed  history  of  the  reasons  why 
the  £6  Eating  Bill  had  been  abandoned.    The  expla- 
nation he  gave,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  know, 
was  rather  strange,  and  did  not  well  bear  the  exami- 
nation to  which  it  was  afterwards  subjected.      The 
reasons  for  abandoning  the  Bill,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  gave, 
were  three.   First,  Lord  Derby  and  he  had  learned  that 
the  Bill  was  not  acceptable  to  the  House  of  Commons 
generally.    But  how,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bill  bad  not  even  been  printed,  did  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  learn  that  it  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
House  of  Commons  generally  ?  The  second  reason  was 
that  the  Bill  was  found  to  be  particularly  objectionable 
to  the  Tory  party.    But  as  they,  any  more  than  the 
Liberals,  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Bill 
in  print,  it  was  hard  to  understand  how  they  could 
have  so  readily  condemned  the  measure;  and  would 
they  have  found  a  £6  Bating  Bill  objectionable  if  they 

•  IHd,  1354.       _^ 
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knew  tliat  it  waa  the  alternative  of  a  Bill  founded 
on  a  household  franchise  ?  Finally,  the  third  reasoa 
whidi  Mr.  Disraeli  offered  was  that  the  Ministry  had 
been  informed  that  &t  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
house  the  Liberal  party  had  agreed  to  accept  no  Bill 
which  did  not  reduce  the  fiancbise  to  a  £5  rating ; 
but  this  reason  was  even  worse  than  the  oUier  two. 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  stated,  no  snch  resolu- 
tion had  been  adopted  by  the  Liberals  at  the  meeting 
alluded  to ;  and  in  fact  the  question  of  a  £6  rating 
had  practically  not  been  referred  to  al  aJL* 

And  thus  we  see  that  this  explanation  of  a  revo- 
lutionary change  in  the  plan  of  a  Ministiy  in  dealing 
with  a  question  so  great  as  the  representation  of  the 
people  was  justified  by  reasons  of  which  two  were  open 
to  considerable  doubt,  and  the  third  was  based  on  a 
rumour  that  turned  out  to  be  completely  unfounded  ! 

On  May  18,  Mr.  Disraeli  laid  before  the  House  the 
great  and  final  measure  of  the  Govemment.  Its  main 
and  essential  feature  was  that  it  gave  a  vote  to  every- 

*  Tbia  Htstement  about  the  msetiiig  at  Hr.  Gladstone's  was  at  once 
veodTOd  by  the  Opposition  with  ories  of  "  No,  no  1 "  Ur.  Disraeli 
endcaTiHUQd  to  retrieve  bis  poaition  by  safing  tho^  that  was  tho 
infornxotion  which  bod  reachad  him  and  bis  colleagnes.  "  Probably," 
he  went  on  to  say,  "  it  was  not  accurate,  and  mncb  of  the  infonnation 
which  nachM  jon  about  as  is  equally  onantbentic." — ^muanf,  oLxzxr. 
1343.  Ur.  Gladstone  gave  a  very  crashing  tejoiiider  to  this  attempt  of 
Mr,  Disraeli  to  escape  from  his  difficnl^  :  "  The  right  bon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  M  he  has  reoeiTed  inaceatBte  infonnation,  we  also  arc 
salqect  to  the  like  misfortone.  That  naj  be  so,  bat  the  difference 
IB  this — we  do  not  fooad  ooi  statementa  in  Parllameiit  upon  it,  nor 
do  we,  upon  inoccoMte  infmnotloD,  bete  deeidons  of  rltol  consc- 
qoeoce  in  matteTs  of  pnbho  pdic^.  .  .  .  ."— iMA  ISU. 
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body  in  England  and  Wales  who  was  the  occapier  of 
a  house.      In  other  words,  the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
Tory  party,  which  had  always  opposed  a  redaction 
of  the  franchise,  reduced  it  to  an  extent  infinitely 
beyond  any  contemplated  by  even  the  most  Liberal 
Ministry   that    had  yet  been    in    office.      To    this 
stupendous  desertion  of  principle  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point;  comment  would  only  weaken  the  effect  of 
the  mere  statement  of  fact.     Nor  need  I  more  than 
make  a  passing  observation  on  the  essential  difference 
between  this  sui4ender  of  principle  by  Mr.  Disraeli^ 
and  that  surrender  of  principle  by  Peel  in  1846,  on 
the  denunciation  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  greatness.      It  was  not,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself  was  careful  to  inform  the  House, — 
it  was  not  upon  the  question  of  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection, pure  and  simple,  that  Peel  had  succeeded  in 
ousting  Lord  J^hn  Russell  from  office.    The  Com  Law 
and  the  Tariff  of  1842  went  almost  as  far  in  a  Free- 
Trade  direction  as  Russell  would  have  been  willing  at 
that  period  to  advance.     In  Mr.  Disraeli's  case,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  succeeded  to  office  distinctly  on  this 
question  of  the  franchise.    And,  again.  Peel's  surrender 
of  Protection  was  deferred  for  five  years  after  his  rise 
to  power,  and  did  not  take  place  on  the  very  morrow 
of  the  day  on  which  he  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
a  Free-Trade  Ministry.      Mr.  Disraeli's  proposal  of  a 
revolutionary  reduction  in  the  franchise,  on  the  con- 
trary, followed,  without  the  interval  of  even  a  single 
session,  on  his  defeat  of  a  Ministry  which  proposed  a 
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moderate  reduction  of  th&  franchise.  On  every  occasioa 
up  to  1874,  on  -vhich  Lord  Beaconsfield  attuned  power, 
be  was  guilty  of  a  completer  and  more  sudden  act  of 
tergiversation  than  that  of  the  Minister  whom  he  had 
denounced  and  dethroned. 

I  have  Bfud  that  the  main  proposal  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Bill  was  that  there  should  be  household  suffittge.  He 
saddled  this  proposal,  however,  with  conditions  which, 
if  retained,  would  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
destroyed  its  effect.  To  those  conditions  I  call  par- 
ticular attention.  They  are  the  compensations  which 
did  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Derby,  and  did  not  in  that  . 
of  Lords  Cranbome  and  Carnarvon,  and  {general 
Peel,  so  neutralise  the  basis  of  household  suflrt^e  as 
to  make  the  measure  moderate,  in  place  of  extreme. 
Moreover,  these  conditions,  the  reader  wiU  find,  are 
not  merely  qualifying  features  of  the  Bill,  but  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Bill  itself 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure  was  dual 
voting.  There  were  also,  in  addition  to  the  household 
franchise,  a  number  of  what  are  called  "  &ncy  fran- 
chises." For  instance,  eveiy body  who  paid  20a.  yearly" 
in  direct  taxation  was  entitled  to  a  vote  ;  so  vras  any 
person  who  had  £50  in  the  funds  or  a  savings  bank;t 
and  there  was  also  an  educational  qualification. }  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  the  clause  upon  dual  voting 
would  act.  A  householder  who  paid  20fi.  yearly  in 
direct  taxation  would  under  the  dual  voting  system 

•  Hansard,  clxxxTi  17.  J  mi. 

t  mi.  1& 
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liave  one  vote  as  a  householder  and  a  second  vote  as 
paying  this  direct  tax.  In  other  words^  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
put  it  afterwards,  a  person  could  purchase  an  additional 
vote  upon  payment  of  206l  yearly.* 

But  ridiculous  as  was  this  proposal  of  dual  voting; 
and  liable  as  it  was  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary 
injustices  in  operation,  there  was  another  provision  of 
the  Bill  which  was  even  more  ridiculous,  and  which 
would  have  produced  more  unjust  and  absurd  con- 
sequences. In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  the  statement  that  in  the  previous  session 
the  House  of  Commons  ''had  asserted  a  principle 
with  regard  to  the  borough  franchise ; "  t  or,  as  he  put 
it  a  few  moments  afterwards^  ''a  great  decision  was 
arrived  at  by  the  unerring  instinct  of  the  House."  { 
This  great  dedsion,  arrived  at  by  the  ''  unerring  in- 
stinct "  of  the  House,  Mr.  Disraeli  described  to  be  thai 
a  vote  should  be  granted  to' those  only  who  were  rated 
to  the  poor,  and  who  themselves  paid  their  rates.  || 

Now  what  will  the  reader  think  when  he  finds  that 

♦  Ib\d,  41-2.  "  BaV*  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  a  franchise  not  only  for  income  tax,  bnt  for 
assessed  taxes,  I  declare,  and  I  will  show — and  not  I  alone,  but  all  who 
take  the  pains  to  consider  the  subject — that  the  proposal  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  simply  equivalent  to  a  proclamation  to  eveiy  man 
with  a  purse  ih  his  pocket  that  he  may  make  votes  on  any  scale  ho 
pleases  for  20».  a  year.  A  man  who  chooses  to  dab  a  little  hair-powder 
on  his  head  is  liable  to  pay  23«.  a  year.  A  man  who  chooses  to  pay  the 
servants*  tax  may  have  the  vote.  A  man  who  chooses  to  hand  about, 
not  the  body,  but  the  property,  of  a  miserable  three-legged  jade  may 
qualify  365  persons  with  a  single  horse  that  may  not  perhaps  have 
cost  him  £3.'* 

t  JW.  9.  X  Ibid,  10.  Ibid, 
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this  great  decimon,  arriTed  at  by  tbe  "  unerring  inBtinct" 
of  the  Honse,  had  not  been  arrived  at  by  the  House  at 
all  ?  The  allusion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  evidently  was  to  the 
amendment  of  Lord  Dunkellin,  the  canying  of  which 
by  a  majority  of  eleven  had  overthrown  the  Bassell 
Ministiy.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  that  amend- 
ment ?  It  was  not  that  a  man  should  be  rated  to  the 
poor  and  should  himself  pay  his  rat«s.  It  was  that 
the  qualification  to  the  vote  should  depend  on  the 
rating,  and  not  the  rental  value  of  a  house ;  taking  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  &ot  whether  the  occupant 
himself  was  rated,  or  himself  paid  his  rates.*  And, 
moreover,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  pointed  out,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  in  tlie  previous  session  on  this  amend- 

*  iNi.  29-30.  "  And  the  right  hoTkOeiitlemaii,"  said  Mr.  Qladetooe, 

"eaja  that  last  sntninor  the  House  of  Conunons,  by  its  onerring 
instinct,  And  withoat  koowliig  it,  established  this  great  principle  of 
riting.  And  how  did  it  eatabliah  it  T  .  .  .  .  Why,  Kr,  the  right  hon. 
Gentteman  says  it  was  done  by  adopting  the  Motion  made  by  mj 
M'lble  Friend  the  Member  for  Galway  (Lord  Dankellin),  the  effect  tA 
vvhicb  was  that  the  basis  ol  tlie  franchise  was  tobefonnd  hi  admitting 
I  <  the  constituencies  only  men  who  were  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
:'iid  who  paid  theii  rates.  These  are  the  two  colomns  ol  the  Consti- 
"itioo,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "and  these  two  oolnmns  were  boilt  np  on 
'  le  night  when  my  noble  Friend  sacoeeded  in  defeating  the  measara 

I'  the  Government.  Well,  Sir,  I  go  back  to  the  Motion  of  my  noblo 
!  'liend  the  Member  fot  Qaliray,  and  I  affirm  that  it  had  no  more  to  do 

<ith  cither  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  colnmna  of  the  Constitution 

'i.inchalkhas  todo  with  cheese.  The  Motion  of  the  noble  Member 
'   r  Galway  simply  provided  tiiat  the  pecnniaiy  measure  of  thefran- 

:  liso  should  be  founded  apon  rateable  value  instead  of  gross  estimated 
I '  iital.  It  was  perfectly  indifferent,  as  for  as  that  motion  was  oaa- 
■  <  rued,  whether  a  man  were  rated  or  not,  and  whether  he  paid  his 
:   tc^or  not;  and  under  the  terms  of  Uie  Motion  ot  the  noble  Lmrd  I 

t'luld  undertake  to  get  rid  complete  id  all  pencnal  hahili^  to 
x-.'  ting  and  obligation  to  p^  IBtet." 
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ment  of  Lord  Dunkellin*s,  the  limits  of  its  effect.  He 
bad  said  that  if  the  amendment  were  to  mean  that 
the  occupant  should  be  rated  to  the  poor,  and  pay 
bis  rates  himself,  it  would  require  enlargement.  As 
it  stood,  however,  it  simply  made  the  franchise  de- 
pendent on  the  rateable  and  not  the  rental  value  of 
the  house.* 

I    have    now    shown    how    utterly  incorrect   Mr. 
Disraeli  was  in  putting  forward  a  decision   of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  giving  authority  for  his  pro- 
posal.    Let  us  now  see  what  the  effect  of  his  proposal 
would  be.     His  proposition  was  that  nobody  should 
have  a  vote  unless  he  himself  were  rated  for  the  poor, 
and  he  himself  paid  the  rates.    According  to   Mr. 
Disraeli  himself,  the  effect  would  be  to   disfranchise 
nearly  five-sevenths  of  the  householders  of  England,  f 
And  so  a  measure  which   professed  to  give  a   vote 
to  all  the  householders   of  England,  came,  by  this 
rating  regulation,  to  give  it  to  less  than  one-third  of 
them.     Here  is  how  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposal  produced 
such  an  extraordinary  result.      In  a  large    number 
of  boroughs,  the  rates  were  paid,  not  by  the  tenant, 
but  by  the  landlord     This  mode  of  collection  was 
established  by  a  statute  known  as  the  Small  Tene- 
ments Act.    The  reason  of  this  enactment  was  the 
obvious  one  that  the  collection  of  rates  from  the  many 
and  generally  speaking  poor  tenants  would  have  been 

•  Ibid.  30. 

f  Ihid,  11-12.  His  calculation  was  that  there  were  237,000  persons 
rated  and  paid  their  rates;  those  would  receive  votes  ;*  whUe  486,000 
householders,  not  paying  their  rates  personally,  wonld  not. 
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a  much  more  ezpensive  process  than  their  collection 
from  the  single  and  in  most  cases  wealthier  landlord. 
The  rating  vhich  the  landlord  paid  was  of  course  added 
to  the  rent  which  he  charged.  The  Small  Tenements 
Act  applied,  according  to  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  to  fifty- 
eight  boroughs  entirely,  and  to  portions  of  ninety  more* 
The  householder  who  thus  paid  his  rates,  not  personally, 
but  indirectly  through  his  landlord,  came  to  be  known 
as  the  compound  householder.  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposal 
gave  the  vote  to  the  householder  who  pud  directly ; 
it  took  it  away  from  the  householder  who  paid  the 
rate  tL  rough  hia  landlord.  In  other  words,  it  dis- 
franchised all  the  compound  householders  in  England 
and  Wales  I  And  aa  this  proposal  came  to  be  more 
thoroughly  sifted  in  its  details,  it  was  found  to  in- 
volve consequences  even  more  monstrously  absurd. 
It  was  shown  afterwards  that,  owing  to  local  Acts, 
the  registration  of  compound  occupiers  varied  in 
parishes  even  side  by,  side  with  each  other.  Thus, 
to  take  the  remarkable  instance  pointed  out  by  Mr, 
Gladstone,  5,781  compound  householders  were  placed 
on  the  parliamentary  registry  in  the  borough  of 
Lambeth,  while  in  the  neighbouring  borough  of  St. 
GtUes,  only  five  compound  houaeholdei's  out  of  4,9^1 
tenements,  at  and  above  £10  rental,  were  on  the 
registry,  t  And  thus  Mr.  DisraeU'e  proposal  would 
have  the  efiect  of  giving  five  householders  a  vote  in 
St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  and  nearly  6,000  a  vote  in 
Lambeth.  There  were  many  other  strange  results 
•  Ihid.  12.  t  ^^^  S2-3- 
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involved  in  connection  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  extra- 
ordinaxy  bill,  which  I  cannot  stop  to  go  into.  Let 
me  pass  on  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposal  for  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  county  franchise.  In 
approaching  this  question  he  had  also  before  him  a 
great  decision  to  which  the  ''  unerring  instinct "  of  the 
House  had  led  it  in  the  previous  session.  While  Lord 
Dunkellin's  amendment  in  favour  of  rating  against 
rental  value  in  boroughs  had  been  carried,  a  similar 
amendment^  proposed  by  Sir  Eainald  Ejiightley^  in 
fibvour  of  rating  instead  of  a  rental  value  in  the 
counties,  had  been  rejected.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  found 
one  great  decision  arrived  at  by  the  "unerring  in- 
stinct "  of  the  House  as  sacredly  binding,  treated  the 
second  great  decision,  made  by  the  same  "unerring 
instinct,''  as  having  no  importance  whatever.  Accord- 
ingly, he  threw  overboard  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  county  franchise,  and  proposed  a 
£15  franchise  in  counties,  founded  on  a  rating  value."* 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  rose  immediately  after  Mr. 
Disraeli,  announced  open  war  against  the  absurd  and 
unjust  restrictions  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  sought  to 

*  lUd,  20-21.  It  almost  takes  one's  breath  away  to  read  the  auda- 
cious misrepresentations  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  ventured  to  indulge  in 
reference  to  this  vote  on  the  county  franchise.  He  described  the  Tote 
as  "  brought  on  in  a  languid  House/'  amid  ominous  cries  of  **  Oh, 
oh  I"  from  the  Opposition.  Then  he  substituted  "in  a  very  thin 
House."  This  provoked  another  burst  of  exclamatory  scepticism,  and 
accordingly  Mr.  Disraeli  endeavoured  to  change  his  ground.  "  It  was 
deoiikdf  I  grant  y  in  a  very  full  House" — Hansard,  clzzxvi.  20.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  point  at  issue.  The  importance  of  the  decision  of 
the  House  obviously  depended,  not  on  the  number  of  people  who  were 
present  when  the  discussion  begun,  but  upon  the  number  who  voted. 
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load  his  meosore.  To  the  dual  vote,  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  ^ve  hia  "  implacable  hostility ; "  *  indeed,  that 
proposal  he  described  as  "dead  ah:ead7;"t  and,  the 
other  checka  were  dismisaed  with  equally  contemptaous 
disapproval.  Mr.  Qladatone  summarised  their  &t6  in 
a  single  significant  word :  they  should,  he  said,  "  go."  % 

This  was  assuredly  a  strange,  not  to  say  unpre- 
cedented announcement  by  the  leader  of  an  Opposition 
with  regard  to  a  Goveniment  measure.  It  meant  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Ministry  was  to  be  so  utterly  trans- 
formed, as  to  be  essentially  different  from  its  original 
ahape;  and  that  this  was  to  be  done  ia  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  the  party  out  of  office.  In  other  words, 
it  was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  old  constitutional 
doctrine  that  the  party  in  power  should  also  represent 
the  principles  which  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  approved. 

And  the  House  of  Commons  recognized  this  strange 
revolution  in  the  ordinary  state  of  parliamentary 
affaiiB.  Was  Mr.  Disraeh,  the  man  in  power,  going  to 
resist  or  yield  to  those  imperious  demands  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  man  out  of  office  ?  This  waa  a  point 
on  which  Lord  Cranbome  (now  the  Marquis  oi 
SaUsbury)  was  particularly  anxious  to  be  informed. 
As  he  justly  said,  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood  would  be 
quite  different  from  a  Bill  modified  acccoding  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  dictation.  If  modified  ae  Mr.  Gladstone 
demanded,  the  Bill  would  establish  household  suffrage 
pure  and  simple;  and  this  was  a  proposition  which 
•  JWi.  *l.  +  /MA  **.  %im. 
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Lord  Cranbome  expected  to  see  met  by  "a  firm — ^I 
^  might  almost  say  indignant  refusal/'    **  Just  think  for 
a  moment/'  went  on  his  lordship,  "  of  the  figure  they  '* 
— the  Government — "would  assume,  the  aspect  they 
would  wear  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  if,  after 
all  we  did  last  year,  they  became  the  instruments  oi 
engrafting  household  suffrage  pure  and  simple  upon 
the  constitution  of  this  country."*    Lord  Cranbome 
might  have  added,  that,  in  addition  to  the  general 
breach  of  principle  which  would  be  involved  in  such 
action  by  the  Ministry,  there  would  be  the  breach  of  a 
particular  and  recent  engagement  to  himself  and  the 
two  other  gentlemen  who  had  left  the  Ministry.    They 
had  been,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  given  distinctly 
to  imderstand  that  the  Ministry  would  stand  by  the 
checks,  which  would  make  household  sufirage  a  re- 
stricted instead  of  a  revolutionary  reduction  of  the 
franchise. 

I  need  not  weary  the  reader  with  any  details  as  to 
what  followed  He  by  this  time,  probably,  is  sufficiently 
familiar  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  line  of  ministerial  conduct 
to  anticipate  the  result.  He  will  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Disraeli  sacrificed  practi- 
cally every  one  of  the  checks  upon  household  suffrage 
to  which  the  Liberal  party  was  opposed.  The  main 
principle  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Bill  was  that  no  householder 
should  have  a  vote  who  did  not  personally  pay  his 
rates  to  the  poor;  and  the  effect  of  this,  as  I  have  shown, 
would  be  to  practically  disfranchise  the  whole  body 

•  Ihid.  84.6. 
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of  compound  householders.  An  amendment  waa  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  which  provided  that  the 
occapier,  in  future,  instead  of  the  landlord,  should  be 
rated  for  personal  rates.  The  amendment,  in  other 
words,  by  abolishing  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
landlord  paid  the  rates  in  place  of  the  occupier, 
abolished  what  was  called  the  compound  householder, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  compound  househohier's 
dis&anchisement.  To  the  amazement  of  all  sides  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  Ma  "  cordial  acquiescence  "  * 
to  this  revolutionary  change  in  his  measure,  and, 
indeed,  was  so  eager  in  bis  welcome  of  the  amend- 
ment that  he  proposed  to  accept  it  almost  with- 
out further  discussion.  Lord  Cranbome,  however, 
strongly  protested  against  "a  change  which  involves 
the  certain  admission,  instead  of  the  contingent  and 
doubtful  admission,  of  some  500,000  people  to  the 
franchise,"  "  without  giving  to  the  House  and  the 
country  more  than  three  hours,  at  least,  to  think  over 
the  alteration  proposed."  t  Mr.  Disraeli  consented, 
in  answer  to  this  vigorous  protest,  to  postpone  the 
final  settlement  of  the  point;  but  he  ultimately 
accepted  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  proposal,  slightly  varied  in 
unimportant  details. 

The  dual  vote  was  abandoned  even  more  readily, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  that  it  was  dead  the 
very  evening  it  was  bom,  turned  out  correct:  the 
dual  vote  was  surrendered  before  the  bill  was  read  & 
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second  time,  Mr.  Disraeli,  pronouncing  its  epitaph 
with  the  cahn  observation  that  he  had  hoped  that 
some  stray  philosopher  would  have  risen  to  say  some* 
thing  in  its  behalf,  and  "  lent  dignity  to  our  forlorn 
position."*  Again,  Mr.  M'CuUagh  Torrens  proposed 
a  resolution,  establishing  the  lodger  franchise.  This 
was  a  proposal  at  utter  variance  with  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  stated  was  the  central  principle  of  his  Bill^ — 
the  great  prindple  which  the  House,  with  "unerring 
instinct/'  had  arrived  at  in  the  previous  session,  and 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  felt  bound  to  follow  in  his  new 
Bill  Mr.  Disraeli  insisted  that  nobody  should  have  a 
vote  unless  he  was  rated  to  the  poor  and  paid  his  rates. 
But  the  lodger,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out,  is 
not  rated  to  the  poor,  and  does  not  pay  his  rates.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  notwithstanding,  accepted  Mr.  M'Cullagh 
Torrens'  proposal,  and  promised  himself  to  bring  in  a 
clause  embodying  it.  He  lowered  the  county  quali- 
fication from  £15  to  £12.  He  abandoned  the  two 
fancy  franchises — the  educational  and  the  pecuniary — 
without  even  going  to  a  division.  He  abandoned  the 
clause  allowing  the  use  of  voting  papers,  although 
he  declared  it  "  founded  on  truth  and  justice ; ''  and 
he  abandoned  the  proposal  to  join  the  University  of 
Durham  with  that  of  London  in  electing  a  member. 
Finally,  after  he  had  strongly  condemned  and   sue- 

ft 

ceeded  in  defeating  the  motion  of  Mr.  Laing,t  to  give  a 

♦  Ibid,  clxxxvi.  663. 

f  "  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  that  the  tendency  of  our  modem 
civilization  is  rather  to  redace  than  to  increase  the  number  of  repre- 
flentatives  of  large  towns." — Ibid,  clxxxvii  1960.    Bcfcrring  to  the 
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third  member  to  towns  with  over  150,000  inhahitanta, 
Mr.  Diaraeli  accepted  the  almost  identical  proposition 
to  give  an  additional  member  to  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  although  he  bod  allowed  a  suhor- 
dinate  to  vehemently  denounce  the  proposal  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  evening.* 

On  the  third  reading,  this  successive  aurreuder, 
one  after  another,  of  the  principles  of  the  BUI,  until 
it  became  utterly  transformed  from  its  original  shape, 
was  sharply  attacked  by  Lord  Cranbome.  The 
noble  lord  pointed  out  that  every  single  one  of  the 
alterations  demanded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Bill 
had  been  made;  denounced  this  acceptance  of  a  de- 
mocratic measure  by  men  who  had  always  professed 
to  be  the  opponents  of  democracy;  and  in  a  fine 
peroration,  described  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  as  "a 
policy  of  legerdemain,"  and  as  involving  a  political 
betrayal  which  had  no  parallel  in  our  parliamentary 


particalar  caw  of  Hancheater,  he  raid,  "  I  beliere  that  two  Homben 
(o[  Manchester  will  do  their  basjness  mnch  better  than  a  larger 
munber."— ifrul.  1959. 

*  Hr.  Adderlej  (now  Lord  Norton),  speaking  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Oorermnent  on  this  question,  said  that  "  if  thef  accepted  the 
principle  inTolved  in  this  clause,  thej  wonld  adopt  a  total  iimoTatioD 

upon  an  old-established  principle  d  our  TepreaeotatiDii It 

WB8  the  introduction  of  the  American  principle  of  representation  by 
numbers,  and  snabandonment  of  the  English  principle  of  lepreaenta- 
tion  of  places.  ....  The  new  principle  would  degrade  the  functions 

cf  the  members  of  that  House "^Ibid.  clxtxriiL  811.     It 

would  "  tun  iha  memben  tbenuelres  into  mere  counters,  and  degrade 
the  principle  of  a  deliberatiTe  aaaembl;." — Ibid.  SIT. 

i  I  append  some  of  the  principal  possagea  from  this  vigorous 
speech.  "  I  see  with  enormous  aEtonisbment  tbat  the  passing  of  tbis 
Bill  is  spoken  of  u  a  OonserratiTe  triumph.  ....  I  wish  to  know 
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I  need  not  pause  to  quote  the  speeches  of  some  othe 
Conservative  members  who  protested  against  the 
betrayal  by  a  Conservative  Government  of  Conserva- 
tive principles ;  nor  need  I  make  any  further  reference 
to  Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  than  that  he  repeated  some  ot 
his  most  notoriously  inaccurate  statements,  and  thai^ 
in  fact,  he  "brazened"  the  thing  out.    Suffice  it  to 

whether  this  Bill,  as  is  generally  supposed,  is  exclnsiyely  the  off- 
spring of  the  GoYemment,  or  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  South  Lancashire  (Mr.  Gladstone)  has  not  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.     If  he  has,  it  follows  as  an  indisputable  axiom 
that  it  cannot  be  a  Conservative  triumph.    Now  I  heard  the  demands 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lancashire 
made  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  who  heard  the  speech  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  that  occasion,  thought  that  it  was  imperious  in  its 
tone,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  there  was  a  stringency  in  the  language 
employed  which  could  only  have  been  justified  by  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    Imperious  language  can  only  be 
justified  by  the  obsequiousness   with  which  it  is  obeyed.     Now  I 
have  sketched  lightly  the  demands  made  on  that  occassion  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.    They  are  ten  in  number : — First,  he  demanded 
the  lodger  franchise.    Well,  the  lodger  franchise  has  been  given. 
ISecondly,  and  this  is  the  only  doubtful  one,  provisions  to  prevent 
traffic  in  votes.    Such  provisions,  however,  are  to  be  contained  in 
another  Bill.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  next  demanded  the  abolition 
of  obnoxious  distinctions  between  compounders  and  non-compounders. 
Not  only  have  these  obnoxious  distinctions  been  abolished,  but  aU 
distinctions  whatever  have  disappeared.     The  fourth  demand  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  that  the  taxing   franchise  should    be 
omitted.    It  has  been  omitted.    Fifthly,  that  the  dual  vote  should 
be  omitted.    It  has  been  omitted.     Sixthly,  that  the  redistribution 
of  seats  must  be  considerably  enlarged.    It  has  been  enlarged  foU 
50  per  cent    S^enthly,  that  the  county  franchise  must  be  reduced. 
It  has  been  reduced  to  something  like  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in 
the  proposal  of  last  year.    Eighthly,  that  the  voting  pap^  must 
be  omitted.    To  my  extreme  regret,  the  voting  papers  have  been 
omitted.      The  last  two  demands  were  that  the  educational  and 
savings  banks  franchises  should  be  omitted.  •  •  •  •  The  campaign 
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quote  as  a  Bpecimea  the  one  statement  that  tfaia 
revolutionary  measure  of  Reform  embodied  "  the 
chief  principles  of  the  policy  which  we " — the  Con- 

which  we  are  now  oonclnding,  the  battle  wMch  yon  (the  Opposition) 
liare  now  won,  was  begun  in  the  year  1862,  when  Lord  Dcrbj 
declared  himself  the  bulworlc  against  the  odrance  of  democracy. 
From  that  time  forward  his  party  took  their  tone,  on  all  occasions, 
from  their  Leader's  declaration.  It  was  the  natural  attitade  which 
they  shonld  asgnmc,  the  consistent  conree  which  toey  shonld  pnrsue 
on  every  occaaioD,  that  they  ahoold  stmggte  to  resist  any  further 
encioachments  upon  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1832.  In 
the  year  1869,  alter  redsting  time  after  time  the  proposals  of  the 
lion.  Ucmbcr  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baioes)  and  other  boii.  Hembers,  they 
brought  forward  a  Bill  with  the  avowed  intention  of  withstanding 
any  further  inroad  npon  the  borough  oonstituetioy.  la  the  year  18S0 
they  stcenuouslj  opposed  the  proposal  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the 
same  effect.  And  bo  it  went  on ;  and  this  is  the  end  of  it — this  ia 
the  ignominious  tonclusion — that  Lord  Derby's  Qovemment — the 
Tory  Qovernmetit— the  Qovcmmcnt  of  those  Statesmen  who  prompted 
and  encouraged  that  steadfast  resistance,  should  in  the  end  have  pro- 
posed a  change  tor  more  sweeping  and  extensiye  than  any  man  had 
before  snbmitted  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Ot  all  the  strange  and 
mysterious  marvels  which  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session,  the  one  which  has  been  to  me  the  most  strange  is  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqner  should  have 
in  this  HoDse  and  elsewhere  denied  that  he  and  his  party  have 
changed  their  opinions.  Why,  Sir,  when  I  remember  last  year  .... 
when  I  remember  what  we  all  consulted  together  about  last  yeaf, 
what  we  all  desired  together  to  do,  what  we  were  urged  to  do  by  our 
Leaders,  what  was  the  watchword  between  man  and  man,  and  when 
we  all  met  together  what  was  the  common  object  which  we  all  agreed 
in  promoting,  I  am  surprised  that,  after  so  short  an  interval  of  time 
has  elapsed,  they  venture  to  say  that  they  have  not  changed  their 
opinions.  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  closely  acquainted  with  the 
movements  of  last  year,  and  I  heaid  alt  the  extiortationi  which  ware 
addressed  to  us  ...  .  and  when  such  a  statement  is  made  I  feel  bound 
in  my  own  defence  to  relieve  myself  of  the  charge  of  seeming  factious 
ncss,  by  making  this  statement,  thatnever,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
«nd  of  this  campaign,  was  a  word  hinted  that  could  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Lord  Derby  and  the  Conaerrative  Leaders  would  have  brought 
in  a  measure   more  extreme   in  the  way  of  enfranchlsemeat  than 
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servative  leaders — ^"have  professed,  and  that  we  have 
always  advocated  "  I  * 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  SofQth  Lancashire  (Mr. 
Gladstone).  If,  as  he  seems  sometimes  to  h^ve  intimated,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  anj  snch  scheme  in  his  breast^  I 
can  only  say  that  he  covered  it  with  an  impenetrable  Teil — ^with  a 
silence  that  was  nndonbtedly  most  jndicioas,  because  if  the  least 
hint  had  escaped  him  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  he  nerer  would 
hare  gained,  on  the  18th  of  June,  that  majority  which  placed  him  in 

power After  all,  our  theory  of  government  is  not  that  a 

certain  number  of  statesmen  should  place  themselves  in  oiBoe  and 
do  whatever  the  House  of  Commons  bids  them.  Our  theoxy  of 
government  is,  that  on  each  side  of  the  House,  there  should  be  men 
supporting  definite  opinions,  and  that  what  they  have  supported  in 
opposition  they  should  adhere  to  in  office ;  and  that  every  one  should 
know,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  in  office,  that  those  particular 
opinions  will  be  supported.  If  you  reverse  that,  and  dedare  that, 
no  matter  what  a  man  has  supported  in  opposition,  the  moment  he 
gets  into  office  it  shall  be  open  to  him  to  reverse  and  repudiate  it 
all,  you  practically  destroy  the  whole  basis  on  which  our  form  of 
Government  rests,  and  you  make  the  House  of  Commons  a  mere 
scrambling  place  for  office.  Tou  practically  banish  all  honourable 
men  from  the  political  arena,  and  you  will  find,  in  the  long  nux, 
that  the  time  will  come  when  your  statesmen  will  become  nothing- 
but  political  adventurers  ;  and  that  professions  of  opinion  will  be 
looked  upon  as  so  many  political  manceuvres  for  the  purpose  of 

attaining  office I  entreat  hon.  G^tlemen  opposite  me  not 

to  believe  that  my  feelings  on  this  subject  are  dictated  simply  by  my 
hostility  to  this  particular  measure,  though  I  object  to  it  most 
strongly,  as  the  House  is  aware.  But  even  if  I  took  a  contrary  view 
— if  I  deemed  it  to  be  most  advantageous,  I  still  should  deeply  regret 
that  the  position  of  the  Executive  should  have  been  so  d^raded  as 
it  has  b^n  it  the  present  Session;  I  should  deeply  regret  to  find 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  applauded  a  policy  of  legerdemain  ; 
and  I  should,  above  all  things,  regret  that  this  great  gift  to  the 
people— if  gift  you  think  it — should  have  been  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  a  political  betrayal  which  has  no  parallel  in  our  Parliamentary 
annals,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  that  mutual  confidence  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  our  party  Government,  and  on  which  only  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  our  representative  institutions  can  be  sua* 
taincd."«-/7ii?w^r/f,  3  S.  clxxxviii.  1527—1639. 
♦  Ibid,  1611. 
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After  Parliament  bad  aepiurated,  the  coontiy  was 
treated  to  another  lengthy  and  elaborate  ezplanaticnt 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  action.  On  October  29  he  was  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  in  Edinbmgh.  What  I  have 
already  written  spares  me  the  necesfuty  of  entering 
into  anything  like  a  detailed  reference  to  the  remark- 
able oration  he  delivered  on  that  occasion.  I  have 
qaoted  ui  an  early  part  of  this  book  one  of  its  leading 
passages,  the  main  eSect  of  which  was  that  tiie  Tory 
party  would  be  foolish  in  leaving  to  the  Idberab  the 
sole  right  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  Beform.  I 
have  shown  how  utterly  at  variance  the  opinions 
laid  down  in  that  passage  are  with  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  when  he  found  it  convenient  to  accuse 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  of  tergiversation,  and  so  I  may  let 
that  part  of  the  speech  drop.  But  there  was  another 
remarkable  passage,  which  attracted  a  large  amount 
of  attention,  and  with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
played  a  characteristic  trick.  Describing  his  action 
with  r^ard  to  his  own  party  on  this  question  of  Reform, 
he  said,  "  I  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  conntry, 
and  to  educate, — if  it  be  not  too  arrogant  to  use  such 
a  phrase,^!  had  to 'educate  our  party;  for  a  large 
party  requires  its  attention,  of  course,  to  be  called 
to  questions  of  this  character  with  some  degree  ot 
pressure:  I  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of  Parliament 
and  the  country  on  this  question  of  Reform."  * 

The  plain  interpretation  of  this  passage  was  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  lead  his  blind  and  benighted 

■  ScBliman,  Oct,  SO,  1867. 
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followers  into  paths  which  they  did  not  expect.  In 
making  this  arrogant  boast  of  his  own  deceptive 
powers,  Mr.  Disraeli  was,  as  everybody  knew,  describing 
with  perfect  truth  the  relations  between  himself  and 
his  followers.  It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
throughout  his  whole  tenure  of  office  as  Conserva- 
tive leader  employed  his  arts  in  making  his  party 
abandon  the  hapless  and  senseless  principled  which 
he  and  they  hod  professed  in  opposition.  When  he 
came  into  power  in  1852,  his  entire  plan  of  action 
was  designed  to  the  purpose  of  making  his  party, 
which  was  obstinately  Protectionist,  adopt  Free  Trade ; 
and  his  means  for  accomplishing  this  end  was  to 
so  mystify  and  confuse  the  issues  as  to  make  his 
followers  really  think  that  they  were  supporting  Pro- 
tection when  they  were  actually  adopting  Free  Trade : 
and  similarly  in  1867,  after  he  had  given  voice 
for  years  to  the  hostility  to  any  reduction  of  the 
franchise,  which  was  the  leading  principle  of  his 
party,  he  employed  all  his  arts  to  make  his  party 
abandon  their  hostility  to  Reform  by  making  out 
that  household  suffrage  and  hostility  to  Reform 
meant  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Nevertheless,  the  country,  naturally  enough,  was 
astonished  at  this  burst  of  egotistic  frankness;  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  departure 
from  the  amplenesses  of  confession  into  which  the  in- 
discretion of  his  triumph  and  his  vanity  had  led  him. 
Accordingly  he  produced  an  official  copy  of  his  speech , 
and  in  this  official  report  the  vain-glorious  andsignificant 
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"  I "  18  toaed  down  to  the  softer  and  less  candid  "  we." 
I  have,  however,  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
reports  of  his  epaech  which  appeared  in  three  Edin- 
burgh papers  on  the  day  after  its  delivery,  and  I  find 
that  in  every  single  one  of  them — in  the  Scoiamum, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Cfeurani,  and  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Daily  Review — the  pasB^e  stands  with  the  "  I," 
aod  not  with  the  "  we."  I  place  in  a  note  the  passage 
iu  the  speech  as  it  appears  in  the  Edinburgh  papers 
and  as  it  afterwards  appeared  in  the  official  report 
published  by  Mr.  Disraeli* 

I  have  not  time  to  comment  in  detail  on  the  winter 
sessioD  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  Abyssi- 
nian expedition,  and  I  pass  on  without  any  further  delay 

■  The  Offioi&i.  Repokt.  EDiiiBiiBaH  Dailt  Retibw. 

"  We  had  to  prepare  the  mind  "  I  had  to  prepare  the  miod  of 
of  the  counlij,  to  educate — if  it  the  conntrj,  and  to  educate — if 
be  not  arTOgant  to  oac  each  »  it  be  not  VTOgant  to  use  sach 
phrase — to  edacate  our  parlr  on  a  pbrase — to  educate  oar  party. 
this  subject  of  Reform.  It  is  »  It  is  a  large  party,  and  require* 
large  party ;  and  its  attentloD  its  attention  to  be  called  to  qnes- 
can  only  be  obtained  to  the  con-  tions  of  lliis  kind  with  some 
Bideralian  o(  »  great  question  b;  pressure." 
the  pressure  which  is  secured  t^ 

frequent  diiensdon." — The  ClhsM-    SDIKBimQH  EvXNItro  CODBANT. 

cellar  ef  the  Exchtqittr  in  Soot-        "  I  had  to  prepare  the  mind  ol 

land,  11.  the  country — to  educate,  if  it  be 

not  too  arrogant  to  use  such 

phrase — to    educate    our  p«r^ 

which  is  a  la^e  partj,  and  of 

coarse  requires  its  attention  to  be 

called  to  qneationa  of  tbis  character 

with  some  pressure ;  and  I  had  to 

prepare  the  mind  ol  Parliament 

and  of  the  conatij  in  this  question 

of  Reform." 

I  bare  alrcad;  giren  the  renloD  of  the  SBntiman  in  the  text.    I  am 
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to  February  17,  when  it  became  known  that  Lord 
Derby  was  seriously  ill.  On  the  25th  following  Lord 
Derby  resigned,  and  on  the  26th  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  received  from  the  Queen  a 
letter  stating  that  he  had  been  selected  as  the 
successor  to  the  Premiership.  A  curious  incident  was 
connected  with  this  announcement  of  the  Queen's 
intention.  Her  Majesty's  secretary  at  that  time  was 
General  Grey,  whom  we  knew  long  ago  as  Colonel 
Grey,  and  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
High  Wycombe.  It  was  the  successful  rival  of  his 
youth  that  was  the  bearer  to  Mr.  Disraeli  of  the  letter 
announcing  his  accession  to  the  object  of  his  lifelong 
ambition.* 

On  February  27,  Mr.  Disraeli  kissed  hands  on  his 
appointment,  and  two  days  afterwards  he  signalized 
his  accession  to  oflSce  by  appointing  Lord  Caims  as 
successor  in  the  Cliancellorship  to  Lord  Chelmsford, 
Lord  Chelmsford  had  been,  as  will  be  remembered,  a 
bitter  and  obstinate  enemy  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews ;  and  an  impression  was  left  that  the  new  Premier 
had  not  dismissed  his  old  and  venerable  colleague  with 
as  much  courtesy  as  might  have  been  expected. 

not  sore  whether  the  report  in  the  Evening  Courant  is  an  independent 
one ;  as  it  appears  to  have  been  an  evening  paper  at  this  period — it  is 
now  published  every  morning — it  may  have  copied  its  report  from 
one  in  a  morning  journal.  However,  the  agreement  between  the 
Scotsman  and  DaUy  Review  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  ''  I/'  while  they 
disagree  in  some  other  points — is  suflScient  evidence  that  it  was  the 
boastful  first  person  singular,  and  not  the  more  modest  first  person 
plural,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  really  employed. 
•  The  Old,  quoted  in  Irving,  C61. 
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On  March  5,  Mr.  Disraeli  took  Ms  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  first  time  as  Premier.  He  made  a 
very  short  speech,  and  tliere  was  nothing  particularly 
definite  in  what  he  said.  He  could  only  state  that 
his  policy  would  be  one  of  peace,  but  not  of  peace  at 
any  price ;  that  it  would  he  a  libeial  polii^ — a  "  truly 
liberal "  policy,* 

He  was  not  left  long  to  enjoy  the  position  he  had 
gained. 

The  adkirs  of  Ireland  hod  now  reached  a  point  when 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  leave  them  neglected.  On 
March  10,  the  late  Mr.  John  Francis  Maguire  projiosed 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  that  country.  Lord  Mayo  waa  put  up  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  enunciate  the  policy  of 
the  Ministry,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  object  was 
to  stay  the  impending  attack  on  the  Irish  Church, 
and  the  injustice  of  Irish  landlords,  by  a  series  of  half 
measures.  One  of  the  proposals  was  very  skilfully 
contrived.  It  was  to  give  at  the  same  time  an  increase 
of  the  R^luTti  (hnuw.  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  a 
charter  to  the  Catholic  University ;  and,  although  on  this 
point  the  Ministry  were  studiously  vague,  to  bestow 
upon  the  Irish  cletgyaState  subsidy.  However,  these 
proposals  met  with  but  very  little  favour.  Mr.  Bright, 
amongst  others,  described  them  as  recalling  the  moun* 
tehank  of  Addison  who  ofiered  to  the  country  people 
pills  that  were  very  good  against  the  earthquake.!  On 
March  16  the  debate  was  wound  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
•  IrriDE,  66*.  t  Ibid.  666.1, 
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ftnd  Mr.  Disraeli.    Mr.  Gladstone  gave  it  plainly  io  be 
understood  that  the  Irish  Church  could  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  exist,  and  that  he  and  the  Liberal  imrty 
generally  were  prepared  to  carry  through  its  disen- 
dowment  and  its  disestablishment.    Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
reply,  endeavoured  to  explain  away  some  of  the  am- 
biguous language  of  Lord  Mayo,  and  announced  his 
hostility  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church. 
He  argued,  among  other  things,  that  as  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  a  religious  people,  the  Roman  Catholic 
majority,  who  formed  five-sixths  of  the  population, 
were  extremely  anxious  to  pay  for  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  remaining  one -sixth.    Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  his  speech  was  that  in  which  he 
referred  to  his  address  on  Ireland  in  1844,  of  which  I 
have  already  given  the  reader  a  sketch,  and  to  which 
I  promised  to  return  on  a  future  occasion.     In  that 
speech,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Disraeli   stated 
that  the  evils  of  Ireland  were,  among  other  things,  "a 
starving  population,  an  absentee  aristocracy,  and  an 
alien  Church/'*    As  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and   the  Liberal  party  were  to  help  that  starving 
population,  to  deprive  that  absentee  aiistocracy  of 
their  right  of  robbing  their  tenants,  and  to  abolish 
that  alien  Church  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  humili- 
ation of  the  Catholic  people,  there  was  no  possible 
way  that  Mr.  Disraeli  could  reconcile  with  the  speech 
of  1844  his  present  hostility  to  all  those  remedial 
measures.    He  endeavoured  accordingly  to  get  out  of 

♦  See  anU^  254-5. 
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the  matter  by  some  irrelevast  jokes,  a^  some  mystify- 
ing language,  that,  so  far  as  they  suggested  anything 
at  all,  suggested  what  was  palpably  &lBe.  He  de- 
clared that  when  he  made  the  speech  from  which 
quotations  had  been  made,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
nobody  would  listen  to  it.  "  It  seemed  to  me."  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  "that  I  was  pouring  water  upon  sand, 
but  it  seems  now  that  the  water  came  ixvim  a  golden 
goblet"* 

I  do  not  want  to  deny  the  skill  and  the  grace 
with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  meets  the  chai^,  but  I  need 
scarcely  point  out  to  the  reader  that  he  utterly  evades 
the  real  point  at  issue.  The  question  was  not  of  the 
largeness  or  the  smallness  of  tlie  audience  by  which 
Mr.  Disraeli's  words  were  heard,  nor  whether  his  words 
were  met  with  approval  or  derision  by  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  question  was,  Did  be  use 
the  words  ?  Did  tbey  represent  his  real  opinions  ?  And 
if  they  did,  how  could  he  reconcile  his  expression  of 
diametricaUy  opposite  principles  at  a  subsequent  period  t 
Mr.  (Disraeli  might,  indeed,  have  shown  himself  con' 
sistent  in  one  way,  but  that  was  a  way  it  would  not 
have  been  quite  convenient  for  him  to  adopt.  He 
could  have  said  that  when  he  made  the  speech  in  1844 
he  had — as  I  think  I  have  proved — lost  all  hope  of 
gratiiying  hia  ambitious  longings  in  the  Conservative 
party  of  which  Feel  was  the  chief,  and,  therefore,  had 
thought  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  try  hia  chance 
with  the  opposite  side  by  preaching  Liberal  doctrinea 

*  EanMfd,  8  S.  oie.  1791. 
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and  praising  Russell,  the  Liberal  leader.  At  the  preseDt 
moment  the  position  was  different.  He  had  stayed 
with  the  Tory  party,  had  prospered,  was  now  its  chie^ 
and  accordingly,  as  it  was  his  interest,  or  appeared  to 
be  his  interest,  in  1844  to  preach  Liberal,  so  now  it  was 
his  interest  to  preach  Conservative  doctrines  on  the 
Irish  question.  Thus  he  was  perfectly  consistent.  It 
was  his  interest  to  preach  one  thing  in  1844,  and  he 
preached  it ;  it  was  his  interest  to  preach  the  opposite 
doctrines  in  1868,  and  he  preached  them.  In  this  form 
of  consistency  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  one  of  the  most 
consistent  statesmen  that  ever  lived. 

But  I  have  not  quite  done  with  this  passage.  Mr. 
Disi^aeli  went  on  to  say  that  if  he  wanted  to  vindicate 
the  words  quoted  against  him,  there  were  many  re- 
marks which  he  "  might  legitimately  make.''  ♦ 

''  I  might  remark,  that  speech  was  made  before  the 
change  of  locomotion,  and  the  sale  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  which  has  established  a  resi- 
dent proprietary  instead  of  an  absentee  aristocracy : "  t 
and  then  he  declared  that  in  his  ''  conscience  the  sen- 
timent of  that  speech  was  right.  It  may  have  been 
expressed  with  the  heedless  rhetoric  which  I  suppose 
is  the  appanage  of  all  who  sit  below  the  gangway; 
but  in  my  historical  conscience,  the  sentiment  of  that 
speech  was  right."  %  Here  Mr.  Disraeli  appears  in  the 
eharacter  of  a  manufacturer  of  a  new  kind  of  conscience^ 
Such  a  novel  production  was  certainly  necessary  if  one 
were  to  understand  what  was  the  particular  kind  of 
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conEKnence  of  which  Ur.  Disraeli  boasted  the  possessioD. 
A  historical  oonscience  muat  be  taken  to  mean  that  a 
man  can  reconcile  to  such  a  conscience  the  preaching 
of  opposite  doctrines  on  the  same  state  of  drcum-- 
stances.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  given  us  quite  enough 
of  that  form  of  conscience. 

The  counter-proposals  of  Mr.  Dusraeli  through  Lord 
Mayo  died  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  March  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  his 
famous  Resolutions  on  the  Irish  Church.  Finding  that 
defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  inevitable,  I&. 
Disraeli  at  once  set  to  work  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
'which  lies  latent  in  the  English  people  whenever  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  flaunted  in  their  iace.  Writing  to 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  he  declared  that  the  crim  waa 
not  in  Ireland.  "  In  mj  opinion,"  said  he,  "  the  crims 
of  England  is  rather  at  hand ;  "*  and  in  justification 
of  this  statement  he  aaid  that  there  was  a  powerful 
party  about  to  destroy  "that  sacred  union  between 
the  Church  and  State  which  has  hitherto  been,  tie 
chief  means  of  our  civilization,  and  is  the  only  security 
for  our  religions  liberty,"  f  The  Ministry  met  Mr, 
Gladstone's  resolution  by  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Lord  Stanley  (now  Lord  Derby),  the  eflect  ot 
which  was — not  that  the  Irish  Church  should  not  bo 
disestablished  and  disendowed,  but — that  any  pro- 
position tending  to  that  result  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  a  new  Parliament.}  In  'other 
words,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  trying  whether  he  could 
•  iTTing,  era  t  ^i"*-  *  ■'w^-  s^^- 
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leave  open  to  himself  a  means  of  escape  by  which 
he  could  in  time  adopt  the  principles  he  was  now 
opposing.  A  result  followed,  very  extraordinajy  in 
ordinary  constitutional  circumstances,  but  very  familiar 
in  times  when  Mr.  Disraeli  held  a  seat  of  power  and 
authority.  From  the  Treasury  Bench  opinions  wei'e 
delivered  which  were  directly  contradictory  of  each 
other.  To  judge  from  the  speech  of  one  Minister,  the 
defence  of  the  Irish  Church  was  necessary  to  the  tem- 
poral, if  not  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  British  people, 
and  was  a  position  from  which  the  Conservative  party 
could  never  recede ;  but  while  the  House  of  Commons 
was  still  ringing  with  these  words  of  lofty  piety  and 
heroic  resolve,  another  Minister  was  standing  up  to 
hint  that  the  Irish  Church  was  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance after  all,  and  that  the  Conservative  party,  if 
they  were  only  left  their  good  time,  would  deal  with 
it  quite  as  effectively  as  the  best  Liberals  or  wildest 
Radicals  could  desire. 

But  the  game  did  not  succeed.  It  was  seen  that  the 
fight  must  be  a  real  stand-up  contest ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
in  spite  of  all  his  subterfuge  and  tricks,  had  to  definitely 
take  up  his  position  as  the  advocate  of  a  principle  in 
which  he  did  not  believe,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
bigotry  which  he  heartily  despised. 

Lord  Cranboine  (now  Marquis  of  Salisbury)  was 
one  of  the  chief  mediums  of  dragging  Mr.  Disraeli 
forth  from  the  maze  of  equivoque  and  calculated  con- 
tradiction in  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  hide 
himself.    He  denounced,  in  the  bitterness  of  a  sin- 
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cerity  that  had  not  yet  fully  submitted  itself  to  the 
educating  powers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  double 
game  the  Premier  was  playing ;  *  and  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
was  also  a  veiy  keen  critic  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  described 

•  "  Thcrefcpie,  wlule  gi*ing  (he  right  hon.  Gentlemen  credit  tor 
flinctfit;  in  the  Tiews  thej  have  eipreued,  I  mh  utterly  Keptical  id 
their  power  to  restrain  their  erratic  Leader.  And  I  am  bound  to  taj 
that  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  will  have  langmgc  of  his  own  which 
he  can  quote  in  lapport  of  whaterec  policy  he  maj  feel  diipoaed  to 
adopt ;  for  it  is  part  of  the  political  skill  of  the  right  hon.  Qentlemaa 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  phraaes  of  hi»  own  in  f»Tour  of  any  coorse  he 
may  deem  it  adTisabte  to  take.  For  instance,  if  it  ehoold  suit  him  to 
take  the  Protestant  line,  here  is  the  DartmoBUi  letter  i  shonld  it  suit 
him  to  take  the  opposite  course,  he  can  always  refer  to  his  speech  of 
1S44,  the  spirit  of  which,  as  I  heard  him  declare  the  other  eTeniog,  ia 
still  i\%kV'—HaiuaTd,  3  S.  czci.  G36-T.  Then,  haiing  referred  to  the 
tactics  by  which  Hr.  IKsraeli  had  carried  the^^Ref  orm  Bill  in  the  pre- 
TioQs  Bcsaion,  Lord  Cranborae  proceeded :  vficre,  again,  we  hare 
the  SBioe  phenomeiioii — an  opinion  steadily  m^ntained  tiy  the  Con- 
servatiTe  when  out  of  oCBce  is  changed  when  in  office  for  the  same 
plcA  for  delay,  and  the  same  admission  that  considerable  modiflcation 
is  required.  What  will  be  the  resolt  1  If  we  are  (o  judge  by  what 
has  happened  before,  the  result  will  be  that  thoie  Gentlemen  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  who  are  especially  ansioos  for  the  mainteitance  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  exactly  as  it  is,  will  find  themseltes 
much  as  ne  who  were  in  favour  of  restricted  borough  sufirage  were 
last  jcar— they  will  probably  find  themselres  Toting  rery  hombly 
next  year,  io  the  wake  of  the  right  hon.  Oeotleman,  for  the  total  di«> 
establishment  and  disendowmelit  of  the  Irish  Church.  ...  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  this  is  one  of  the  Motions  which,  tOnsethe  ezpressifa 
words  of  tiie  hon.  Member  tor  HottiDgham  (Mr.  Osborae),  are  oon- 
etructed  on  the  principle  ol  '  cross-fishing ' — that  the  motion  is  one 
which  is  intended  to  fish  on  both  sides  of  the  Hoase.  It  whispers  to 
the  Gentlemen  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  '  Vote  for  me ;  I  am  the 
champion  of  the  Protestant  Church.  I  am  seeking  for  delay  in  order 
to  secure  your  interests.'  It  whispers  to  other  hon.  Gentlemen, '  Tota 
for  me  ;  I  am  educating  my  party,  and  the  moment  that  the  process 
is  complete  all  your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled.'  ...  I  do  not  pretend 
to  predict  the  piobabla  course  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  tho 
head  of  the  QorerDment.  I  ^onld  as  Boon  undertake  to  tell  yon 
irhich  way  the  weather-cock  woqld  point  to-morrow." — JH^,  63S-B. 
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Hm  as  ^  the  great  Protestant  champion  whose  expe* 
ilence  of  mankind  had  taught  him  to  rely  much  on 
their  guUibiHty."  * 

On  March  30,  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Keso- 
lutions  began;  and  on  April  3,  Mr.  Disraeli  made 
his  reply.  He  answered  the  heavy  indictment  of 
Lord  Cranbome  (now  Lord  Salisbury)  with  liis  cha- 
racteristic  evasion  of  the  real  charge,  and  with  personal 
8arcasm.t  But  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue  was 
the  part  which  excited  most  attention.  Taking  up 
the  words  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Disraeli 
sounded  still  louder  the  horrid  cry  of  "  No  Popery."  He 
announced  the  wondrous  discovery  that  "the  High 
Church  Ritualists  of  England  and  the  Irish  followers 

♦  n\d,  738. 

t  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to  notice  the  remarks  which  were  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford.  The  noble  Lord  saw  in  this 
amendment,  of  which  I  hare  given  the  House  the  plain  history — I  say 
the  plain  and  true  history — ^thc  noble  Lord  saw  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  great  cause  for  mistrust  and  want  of  confidence.  He  saw 
immediately  that  we  were  about  to  betray  the  trust  with  which  he 
deems  us  to  be  invested.  The  noble  Lord  is  at  no  time  wanting  in 
imputing  to  us  being  influenced  by  not  the  most  amiable  motives  that 
can  regulate  the  conduct  of  public  men.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
invective  of  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  is  a  man  of  great  talent, 
and  he  has  vigour  in  his  language.  There  is  great  vigour  in  his 
invective,  and  no  want  of  vindictiveness.  I  admit  that  now  spealting 
as  a  critic,  and  perhaps  not  an  impartial  one,  I  must  say  I  think  it 
wants  finish.  Ck)usidcring  that  the  noble  Lord  has  studied  his  subject, 
and  that  he  has  written  anonymous  articles  against  me  before  and 
since  I  was  his  colleague — I  do  not  know  whether  he  ^vrote  them 
when  I  was  his  colleague — I  think  it  might  have  been  accomplished 
more  ad  nngyem.  There  is  one  thing  the  noble  Lord  never  pardons, 
and  that  is  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  last  year.  .  .  .  Sir,  the  only 
objection  which  I  have  to  these  attacks  of  the  noble  Lord  is  that  they 
invariably  produce  an  echo  from  the  other  side.    That,  it  seems  to  me» 
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of  the  Pope  had  been  long  in  aecret  combinaUon,  and 
are  now  in  open  confederacy,"  • 

When  the  House  laughed  at  this  wild  attempt  at 
playing  the  part  of  the  champion  of  the  faith,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  tres  his  wont,  went  on  to  repeat  the  aaser* 
tions,  in  which  he  himself  did  not  believe,  with  louder 
emphasis  of  his  belief  than  before.  "  Tes,"  he  said, 
"but  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  confessed  by  those  who  at- 
tempted to  prevent  this  combination,  to  mitigate  the 
occorrence,  to  avoid  the  conjuncture  which  we  always 
felt  would  be  most  dangerous  to  the  country.  .  ,  .  lam 
perfectly  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  that  we  have 
to  encounter.  I  know  the  almost  superhuman  power 
of  this  combination.  They  have  their  hand  almost 
upon  the  realm  of  England.  Under  the  guise  of 
liberalism,  luder  the  pretence  of  legislating  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  they  are,  as  they  think,  about  to 
seize  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the  realm.  But 
this  I  can  say,  that  so  long  as,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Queen,  I  stand  here,  I  will  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability  the  attempt  they  are  making."  f 

is  now  almost  a  FftrUamcntaty  law.    When  the  bark  u  heard  from 
this  side,  the  right  hon.  Hembor  for  Colne  (Mr.  Lowe)  emerges,  I  will 
not  enj  Irom  his  care,  but,  pcthapa,  ftam  a  more  cynical  habitation. 
He  joins  immediately  in  tho  chorus  of  reciprocal  molignit; — 
'  Ajid  hiik  with  hnrid  nulodj  tha  moon.' " 

—Ibid.  900-901.  Inuaediatelj  after  makiug  this  onslang^t,  Ur. 
DiBracli  declared  that  he  was  only  acting  thus  in  eclf-detenco.  "  J 
hare  never  attacked  any  one  In  my  life  " — at  which  there  were  loud 
cries  of  "Oh I"  and  "PBell"— "nnleoe."  Mr,  DlsraeU  went  on,  "I 
was  first  assailed "  \—II>id.  901-902.    The  reader  knows  how  true 

•  im.  921.  t  md.  923. 
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After  ibis  splendid  outburst^  according  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  those  who  voted  for  the  abolitioQ 
of  the  Irish  Church,  meant  to  dethrone  the  Qaeen,  or 
something  horriUe  of  that  kind,  it  is  not  surpriaing  to 
find  Mr.  Disraeli  declaring  that  the  policy  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  "change  the  character  of  this 
country."  ''  It  will  deprive  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
of  some  of  their  most  precious  privileges^  and  it  will 
dangerously  touch  the  tenure  of  the  Crown."  * 

I  will  not  repeat  the  disagreeable  commentaries  of 
the  time  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
when  he  uttered  these  prophecies  of  darkest  gloom.     I 
will  only  point  out  this — that  not  a  single  one  of  the  con- 
sequences, or  anything  like  what  he  predicted  from  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Churchy  has  occurred ;  that  the 
High  Church  Ritualists  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  as 
far  as  ever  from  forming  a  secret  combination  or  an 
open  confederacy  against  the  Crown ;  that  none  of  the 
most  precious  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
have  been  taken  away  from  Her  Majesty's  subjects;  that 
"if  the  tenure  of  the  Crown"  be  dangerously  touched 
in  those  days,  it  is  not  because  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Church,  but  because  of  the  fantastic  tricks  Lord 
Beaconsfield  himself  has  played  with  the  Crown.     I 
have  given,  in  the  speech  just  quoted,  the  first  instance 
of  that  use  of  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  to  which  in 
these  days  we  have  become  habituated  ;  but  there  are 
several  worse  instances  than  the  one  I  have  just  dealt 
with.      During  this  great  conflict,  on  which  on  one 
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side  vere  religiouB  tolerance  and  the  rights  of  consci- 
ence,  and  on  the  other  dark  bigoby  and  the  spirit  of 
religious  persecution,  Mr.  Disraeli  on  every  possible 
occasion  put  forward  the  Queen  as  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemies  of  justice  and  religious  equality, 
Never  has  there  been  a  Minister  who,  while  profes^ng, 
I  may  almost  say,  slavish  admiration  of  the  throne, 
has  done  more  to  bring  that  power  into  disrepute,  dis- 
respect, and  danger. 

On  tiie  night  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  which  I  have 
last  noticed,  the  House,  by  a  majority  of  60,  decided  to 
enter  into  a  Committee  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  another 
attempt  to  raise  the  "  No  Popery  "  cry.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Baker,  the  vicar  of  Addington,  having  written  to  him, 
to  ask  an  explanation  of  his  extraordinary  attack 
upon  the  High  Church  party,  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  in  a 
letter  which,  not  satisBed  with  the  language  of  an 
ordinary  layman,  be  dated,  after  the  manner  of 
High  Church  clerics,  Maunday  Thursday.  In  this 
epistle  he  repeated  the  statement  that  the  "  extreme 
faction"  in  the  English  Church  had  been  for  some 
time  in  secret  combination,  and  was  now  in  open 
confederacy  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  "  As  I  hold," 
continued  the  writer,  "that  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  between  Church  and  State  will  cause  per- 
manenUy  a  greater  revolution  in  this  country  than 
foreign  conquest,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  energies  to 
defeat  these  &tal  machinations."'    The  words  of  this 

•  Irriry,  673. 
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letter  themselves  carry  with  them  the  stamp  of  their 
insincerity.    I  have  often  already  remarked  that  Lord 
Beaoonsfield,  in  common  with  persons  of  his  character, 
destroys  his  part  by  over-acting  it.    Be  it  remarked, 
too,  that  this  man,  who  was  thus  endeavouring  to  stir 
up  in  this  country  a  cry  against  what  he  calls  Irish 
Bomanists,  was  at  that  very  moment,  or  a  few  moments 
before,  in  negotiation  with  these  same  Irish  Romanists 
for  giving  them  a  charter  for  their  university.     And 
be  it  remembered,  too,  that  this  man,  who  was  pro- 
fessing to  consider  the  disruption  of  the  union  between 
Church  and    State  as  a   calamity  of  such  terrible 
consequence,  and  who  was  speaking  of  the  Anglican 
communion  with  an  unctuous  piety  that  would  have 
done  credit    to  a  Bishop,  is  really  in  no    sense  a 
Christian  at  all.    I  have  examined,  in  discussing  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
the  picture  which  he  gave  of  the  relations  between 
the  Jewish  faith  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  I  have 
shown  that  his  view  of  the  Christian  faith  proves 
that  he  has  no  conception  even  of  its  very  basis. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  a  man  who  thus  uses  religion 
as  the  tool  of  his  ambition?    If  there  be  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  safe  from  the  intrigues  and  the 
meanness  of  politics,  it  is  the  subject  of  religion.    If 
there  be  a  feeling  in  the  human  hcai*t  which  even  an 
unscrupulous  man  might  be  expected  to  refrain  from 
playing  upon,  it  is  the  feeling  of  religion.    It  marks  a 
very  advanced  stage  indeed  of  insincerity  and  of  heart- 
lessness  to  drag  men*s  altars  and  men's  God  into  the 
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mire  of  one's  own  mean  interests.  But  what  cared 
Mr.  Disraeli  ?  He  had  only  his  part  to  pUy  of  a  clever 
foreigner  trifling  with  the  interests  and  phiying  upon 
the  passions  of  the  people  to  whose  race  he  was  proud 
not  to  belong,  and  in  whose  creed  he  scorned  to  believe. 

On  April  30,  the  discussion  on  Mr.  GUdstone's 
first  resolution  came  to  an  end.  I  need  not  take 
any  notice  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  further  than  to 
say  that  he  again  resorted  to  the  device  of  repre- 
senting the  attack  on  the  Irish  Chureh  as  an  attack 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.*  Mr.  Gladstone's 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  65  votes— 
330  to  265 ;  and  Mr:  Disraeli  immediately  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  so  as  to  give  the  Ministers 
time  to  consider  th-eir  position. 

On  May  4<,  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  the  intentions  of 
the  Government,  and  very  curious  intentions  they 
were.  He  declared,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  had 
resolved  to  dissolve  Parliament.t  As  was  pointed  out 
immediately  afterwards  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  was  quite 
unprecedented  In  the  history  of  this  country  that  a 
Government  defeated  by  two  such  majorities  as  60 
and  65  should  resort  to  a  dissolution.}  Sut  that  was 
not  all :  he  next  informed  the  House  that  this  disso- 
lution was  not  to  take  place  immediately ;  that  they 
were  to  wait  until  the  new  Reform  Act  came  into 
operation,  which  would  be  in  the  following  November ; 
and  that  the  House  should  give  to  the  Government, 

t  /JW.  ITU. 
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daring  this  interval,  "  their  cordial  co-operation."  '*'  In 
other  words,  the  Ministry  which  had  been  defeated  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  and  which  had  thos  lost  in 
the  completest  manner  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
was,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  exercise  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Government  for  six  months  longer.  But  this  was  not 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  explanation.  In 
detailing  his  interviews  with  the  Queen,  Mr.  Disraeli 
managed  to  convey  the  impression  that  his  remaining 
in  office  was  not  i%o  much  his  own  desire  as  the  desire 
of  Her  Majesty  herself.  He  put  it  that  he  had  given 
Her  Majesty  two  alternatives — either  that  she  should 
accept  his  resignation  or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ; 
and  that  Her  Majesty,  after  the  consideration  of  a  day, 
chose  the  alternative  of  retaining  the  services  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.f  And  he  went  on  also  to  make  Her  Majesty 
responsible  for  deferring  the  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies for  the  period  of  six  months,  until  the  new 
Reform  Act  came  into  operation4  This  was  an 
entirely  novel  position  for  a  Ministry  to  assame.§     As 

•  Ihid,  1706. 

t  Ibid.  1706-6. 

t  Ihid,  1706. 

§  That  1  may  not  be  rapposed  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Disraeli,  I  give  his 
own  words :  **  After  that  vote,  I  lost  no  time  in  soliciting  Her  Majcstj 
to  be  g^aciouslj  pleased  to  grant  me  an  audience,  and,  with  that 
promptitude  which  Her  Majesty  always  displays  when  the  public 
interest  is  at  stake,  she  granted  that  audience  immediately,  so  that 
I  bad  the  advantage  of  being  in  audience  of  Her  Majesty  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  very  day  on  which  the  vote  was  taken.  On  that  occasion 
I  placed — I  am  sure  fairly  and  completely — ^before  Her  Majesty  the 
position  of  the  Government  and  the  position  of  parties,  and  the 
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Mr.  Ayrton  very  neaUy  put  it,  Mr.  IKsraeli  wished  to 
appear  '■  a  sufiering  Minister  who  was  holding  oGSce  by 
the  wish  of  the  Queen  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  A 
Minister  in  that  position,"  went  on  the  then  member  for 

pomtioDoftbeeoimtiT  witbTwpect  to  them;  and  I  toldHerHnjest^, 
with  Uer  peiminioii,  th&t,  onder  the  clrcumBtancefl — with  which  from 
my  prerions  muTatire  the  Home  is  perfectly  acqaainted— tho  advica 
which  Her  Majesty'^  Uimgten  woald,  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tntion,  oflSer  to  Hei  Majesty  would  be  that  Her  Majesty  ihonlddiaaolTe 
this  Parliameiit,  andti^e  the  opinion  at  the  country  as  to  the  condnct 
of  Her  Hii>Isteni  and  the  question  of  the  Irish  Chnrch.  Bat  at  the  same 
time,  witb  the  full  concurrence  of  my  Colleapies,  I  repceaeuted  to  Uer 
Uajesty  that  there  were  importttntoMAsioaa  on  which  it  was  wise  that 
the  SoTereign  shoald  not  be  embarrassed  by  personal  clainu,  however 
oonstitational,  ralid,  01  mefitorions ;  and  that  if  Her  Majeaty  were  of 
opinion  that  the  qnntion  at  issue  conldbe  more  satisfactorily  settled, 
or  the  jast  interests  of  the  coontry  more  stndied,  by  the  immediate 
retirement  of  the  present  Oovemment  from  Office,  we  were  prepared 
to  quit  Her  Majesty's  service  immediately,  with  no  other  feeling  bnt 
that  which  ever;  Minister  who  has  served  the  Queen  must  possess — 
namely,  of  grstitade  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  warm  constitutional 
support  which  She  ^ways  gives  to  her  Ministers,  and  I  may  add — as 
it  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  concealed— for  the  aid  and  assistance 
whicherery  Minister  receives  troma  Sovereign  who  now  has  had  snch 
vast  experience  of  public  affairs.  In  tact.  Sir,  I  tendered  my  resig- 
nation  to  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  commanded  me  to  attend  Her  in 
audience  on  the  next  day,  when  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  express  Her 
pleasoie  not  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Her  Ministry,  and  Her  readi- 
ness to  dissolve  this  Parliament  so  soou  as  the  state  of  public  bunness 
vonld  permit.  Under  these  drcnmstances,  I  advised  Her  Majesty 
that,  although  the  present  constituency  was  no  doubt  aa  morally  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  qaestion  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
AS  the  representatives  of  the  constituency  of  this  House,  still  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  witb  a  view  to  that  appeal,  if  possible,  being  directed  to  the  new 
constituency  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  created  last  year ;  and 
I  expKssed  to  Her  Majesty  t£at,  if  we  had  the  cmdial  co-operation 
of  I^liament,  I  was  adviacd  by  those  who  were  experienced  and 
skilfnl  in  these  matters  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  arrange 
ments  by  which  the  dissolution  would  take  place  in  the  autumn  of 
Ibis  year."— ^dtiMrrf,  S  8.  cxci.  1706-6. 
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the  Tower  Hamlets,  ''  carried  with  him  an  enormous 
amount  of  sympathy,  and  throughout  the  'W'hole 
country  such  a  suffering  Minister  must  receive  an 
assistance  and  support  which  would  not  be  accorded 
to  a  Minister  who  held  office  on  his  own  advice  ftnd 
responsibility  against  the  twice-repeated  judgments 
of  the  House  of  Commons."  *  Several  other  speakers 
called  attention,  in  a  like  manner,  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
unconstitutional  dissolution,  and  scandalous  introduc- 
tion of  the  Queen's  mme. 

The  subject  was  again  brought  before  the  House  on 
the  following  day  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  further  complicated  by  a  statement 
of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond*s  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  gave  a  different  interpretation  of  the  interviews 
between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Queen,  and  which 
represented  Her  Majesty  still  further  in  the  character 
of  an  advocate  of  the  Ministry  against  the  Opposition. 
Mr.  Gladstone  put  the  case  against  Mr.  Disraeli  very 
well  by  saying  that  "for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  recent 
history,  certainly  within  the  recollection  of  the  present 
generation,  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  within  any  other 
recollection,  the  Minister  seemed  to  make  Her  Majesty 
the  suggester  of  the  course  which  was  about  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Government,  instead  of  the  accepter  or 
rejecter  of  the  simple  and  single  advice  tendered  by  them 
to  her,  as  has  been  the  case  on  every  former  occasion."  t 
The  debate  .did  not  advance  the  matter  much  further, 
for  nothing  could  be  got  from  Mr.  Disraeli  but  evasive 

♦  Ihid,  1724-6.  t  ^Wi.  1788. 
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replies,  in  vhich  he  spoke,  in  a  manner  I  will  not  cha- 
FEictetue,ofhisittterview8wit>htlieQueen.  Thegeneral 
imprefledon,  liovever,  vhich  he  left  remained  the  same — 
that  the  Qneen  had  two  alternatives — that  of  accepting 
the  Tesignation  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  that  of  freeing  to  a 
dissolation,  and  that  of  these  tvo  aitematives  she  chose 
Mr.  Disraeli's  remaining  in  office.  A  few  days  afterwards 
the  Prime  Minister  received  jast  ponishment  for  thus 
placing  the  Queen  on  the  nde  of  one  of  the  political 
parties  of  the  country,  and  that  the  party  which  was 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  religious  intolerance. 
Mr.  Bright,  referring  to  Mr,  Disraeli's  accounts  of  his 
interviews  with  the  Queen,  declared  them  to  have  been 
"  a  mixture  of  pompousness  and  sometimes  of  servility," 
and  denounced  in  scaUiing  terms  the  injury  to  the 
country,  and  the  greater  injury  to  the  Crown,  by 
representing  the  Queen  in  the  character  of  an  enemy 
to  the  cause  of  religions  freedom.  Mr.  Disraeli  made 
a  weak  reply  to  this  just  attack,  without  disproving 
any  of  Mr.  Bright's  charges.* 

*  I  giva  B  tew  extracts  from  Hr.  Brigbt's  speech.  "I  have  not 
been  endeavouring  to  climb  tbe  ladder  of  Farliameat&ry  promotion 
and  notoriety.  ('  Oli ' ')  No,  Sir,  I  have  onlj  had  the  tingle  ot^ect 
— so  tat  as  I  have  had  anTthing  to  do  with  Irish  questions — to 
protnoto  what  appeared  to  be  just  to  thftt  cotmtry,  and  which 
would  tend  to  the  advantaga  of  the  United  Kingdom,  The  rigbt 
hon.  Gentleman  the  other  night,  with  a  miztore  of  pomponiness  and 
sometime*  of  serrilitj,  talked  at  large  of  the  interriewB  which  he  had 
with  hia  SoTeisign.  I  Tentnre  to  sa;  that  a  Hinistei  who  deceiTes  hia 
SovcieigD  is  as  guilty  as  the  conspirator  who  would  dethrone  her. 
('  Oh  I ')  I  do  not  charge  the  right  hon.  Qeutleman  with  deceiTlng  his 
SoTercign;  but  if  he  had  not  changed  the  t^iinion  which  be  held 
twenty-fire  years  ago,  and  which  he  has  said  in  the  main  was  right 
then  I  fear  that  he  has  not  stated  all  that  It  wis  his  datr  to  state  in 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  more  than  allude  in  a 
word  or  two  to  what  took  place  daring  the  remainder 
of  this  session.  Mr.  Gladstone  carried,  it  is  known,  his 
Resolutions  and  his  Suspensory  Bill.  The  Government 
were  besides  defeated  over  and  over  again  on  iheir 
Irish  and  Scotch  Reform  Bills ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not 


the  interviews  which  he  had  with  his  Sovereign.    Let  me  tell 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  in  particolar,  tint 
any  man  in  this  country  who  puts  the  Sovereign  in  the  front  of  a  great 
struggle  like  this  into  which  it  may  be  we  are  about  to  enter — ^who 
points  to  the  Irish  people,  and  says  from  the  floor  of  this  House — *  Your 
Queen  holds  the  flag  under  which  we,  the  enemies  of  religioas 
equality  and  justice  to  Ireland,  are  marshalled,' — I  say  that  the 
Minister  who  does  that  is  guilty  of  a  very  high  crime  and  a  great 
misdemeanour  against  his  Sovereign  and  against  his  country.    And 
there  is  no  honour,  and  there  is  no  reputation,  there  is  no  glory,  there 
is  no  future  name  that  any  Minister  can  gain  by  conduct  like  this  that 
will  acquit  him  to  posterity  of  one  of  the  most  grievous  offences  against 
his  country  which  a  Prime  Minister  can  possibly  commit." — Hafuard, 
3  S.  czci.  1942-3.    The  reply  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  as  follows :  '*  1^,  I  shaU 
not  condescend  to  notice  at  length  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham.    He  says  that  when  it  was  my  duty  to  make  a  com- 
munication to  the  House,  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  I 
certainly  wished  to  make — as  I  hoped  I  did  make  it— in  a  manner  not 
tmbecomiug  the  occasion — I  was  at  once  '  pompous  and  servile.*  WeU, 
Sir,  if  it  suits  the  heat  of  party  acrimony  to  impute  such  qualities 
to  me,  any  (Gentleman  may  do  so ;  but  I  am  in  the  memory  and  in  the 
feeling  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House — and  fortunately 
there  are  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  this  House—they  will  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  representation  of  my  conduct.    It  is  to  their  feeling 
and  to  ^eir  sentiment  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  I  must  appeal ; 
and  no  words  of  mine,  if  the  charge  be  true,  can  vindicate  me.    The 
hon.  Gentleman  says  that  he  will  make  no  charge  against  me — and  then 
he  makes  insinuations  which,  if  he  believes,  he  ought  to  bring  forth 
boldly  as  charges.     I  defy  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  not- 
withstanding his  stale  invective,  to  come  down  to  this  House  and 
substantiate  any  charge  of  the  kind  which  he  has  presumed  only  to 
insinuate.    Let  him  prefer  those  charges;  I  will  meet  him ;  and  I 
will  appeal  to  the  verdict  only  of  Gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  same 
side  of  the  House  as  himself.** — Ihid,  1947. 
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to  be  moved  from  his  place.  At  last  Farliament  was 
dissolved,  and  then  began  that  tempestuous  agitation 
on  the  Irish  Chnrch  which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  On 
October  2,  Mr.  Disraeli  issued  an  address  to  his  con- 
stituents, in  which  all  the  terrible  consequences  which 
would  follow  from  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church 
were  recapitulated.  Once  more  the  attempt  was  made 
to  play  on  the  higotry  of  the  country ;  and  the  hated 
figures  of  the  Popo  and  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
dangled  before  the  Elnglish  constituencies  in  the  hope 
that  the  demon  of  bigotry  might  be  evoked  in  aid  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  Government.  Those  fell  efforts 
fortunately  failed ;  and  when  the  verdict  of  the  con- 
stituencies was  taken,  it  was  so  overwhelming  against 
Mr.  Disraeli  that  he  resigned  office  without  waiting  for 
the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

I  need  not  more  than  refer  in  a  sentence  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  action  during  the  Uinistiy  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  all  the  measures  of  reform  which 
that  Ministry  introduced,  and  which  entitle  it  to  the 
credit  of  being  the  most  beneficent  Ministry  ever  known 
in  our  history,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  opposed.  His  most 
important  speech  during  this  period  was  delivered 
outside  Farliament,  at  a  demonstration  in  his  honour 
in  Manchester,  in  the  course  of  which  he  employed 
against  the  Ministers  one  of  the  happiest  illustraUons 
in  all  his  speeches,  and  laid  down  ^tiiiai  sanito^m  et 
omnia  &imia»  as  the  motto  of  the  Conservative  party. 

*  Mr.  Disraali  vu  deaeribmg  tlu  difbrence  in  Uui  Qiaditose 
Uinutr;  between  their  eariier  uid  their  Uter  ■jan  of  ei 
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A  more  interesting  event  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Disraeli 

Gentlemen,"  he  said,  *^  as  time  progressed  it  was  not  difficult  to  peroeins 
that  extravagance  was  being  substituted  for  energy  by  the  Gorenuneiit. 
The  unnatural  stimulus  was  subsiding  ;  their  paroxysm  ended  in  pras> 
tration.  Some  took  refuge  in  melancholy,  and  their  eminent  chief  alter- 
nated between  a  menace  and  a  sigh.  As  I  sit  opposite  tlie  TVeesmy 
Bench,  the  Ministers  remind  me  of  one  of  those  marine  InndwcapcB  not 
unusual  on  the  coast  of  South  America :  you  behold  a  range  of  exhausted 
yolcanoes;  not  a  flame  flickers  on  a  single  pallid  crest ;  but  the  aitaataan 
is  still  dangerous — there  are  occasional  earthquakes,  and  erer  and  anon 
the  dark  rumbling  of  the  sea." — Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli 
at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  April  2,  1872.    By  Authori^. 

The  phrase  ''exhausted  volcanoes  "  has  a  suspicious  resemblance  to 
"extinct  volcanoes,"  a  phrase  employed  in  Hope's  "  Anastaaiua.''     The 
writer  is  describing  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  fortress   in 
Rhodes.    "  Its  wide  ramparts,"  he  says,  "  its  lofty  bulwf^ks,  its  crested 
batteries  of  a  black  and  nigged  stone,  deprived  as  they  now  were  of  the 
once  thundering  engines  of  fire  and  destruction,  looked  like  the  tUenetd 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  still  frowning  upon  the  fertile  plain  below, 
though  its  devastating  powers  are  no  longer  feared." — Fourth  edition, 
i.  273.     The  resemblance  between  the  two  passages  is  not  very  doae, 
except  in  the  single  phrase  alluded  to.     "  Anastosius  "  is  a  WOTk  with 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  very  well  familiar.    He  tells  us  himM<»]f 
that  Deefdene,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
author  of  ''  Anastasius  "  (Mr.  Thomas  Hope),  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Young  England  party  (General  Preface,  xiL) ;  and  to  Mr.  Henry  Hope 
"  Coningsby"  is  dedicated.    Let  me  make  the  passing  remark  on  thi* 
dedication,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  states  that  one  of  his  objects  in 
writing  "Coningsby"  was  "  to  scatter  some  suggestions  that  may  tend 
to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  life."    This  is  cool  in  the  man  who  has 
degraded  the  public  life  of  England  more  than  any  English  statesman 
who  ever  lived.    To  return  to  "Anastasius,"  "Tancred"  bears  traoes 
here  and  there  of  the  influence  of  Hope's  work.     But  I  cannot  find  any 
passage  in  the  work  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  which  there  is  a  resem- 
blance in  words  as  well  as  in  ideas  to  ''  Anastasius."    In  the  next  and 
following  pages,  however,  I  shall  prove  charges  of  plagiarism  against 
Lord  Beaconsfield  of  a  very  serious  character.    Though  "  Tancred "  is 
one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  happiest  efforts,  and  though  in  parts  it  is 
fine,  yet  its  distance  from  really  high  art  will  be  brought  home  to  the 
mind  by  reading  it  immediately  after  "  Anastasius."     Both  are  Eastern 
tales  :  but  the  one  is  a  work  of  genius  ;  the  other  the  unequal  produc- 
tion of  a  but  half -skilled  workman. 
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in  this  interval  was  his  resumption,  after  more  than 
twenty  years,  of  the  novelist's  pen.  In  May,  1870,  he 
produced  "Lothair."  The  novel  bears  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  productions  of  his  earlier  days; 
as  in  them,  passaf^  of  splendid  diction  aJtemato  with 
passages  of  the  most  vapid  inanity ;  and  the  book — 
strange  to  say — is  cbaivcterised,  too,  by  its  admiring 
descriptions  of  the  nobility — their  mansions  and 
their  luxurious  surroundings, — a  form  of  mean  adu- 
lation of  which  one  would  think  Mr.  Disraeli's  attain- 
ment of  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  England 
might  have  cured  him.  There  are  some  clever 
sketches  of  contemporary  characters ;  there  are  here 
and  there  bright  epigrams ;  but  the  book  is  dreary 
and  prolix,  and  the  bright  pass^es  are  the  exception, 
— the  dull  the  rule.  So  far  as  the  book  could  be  said 
to  have  any  purpose  at  all,  it  was  a  strong  attack  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.* 

*  An  article  in  tbs  OtMin  Stiiaa  points  out  a  vety  nogultr  tsmiq* 
blance  betireen  Mr.  Dianeli'i  novel  and  one  of  Hiw  AmeliA  B.  Edwirda*, 
entitled  "  Half  a  Jiaiion  of  Money/'-See  i>uiHn  BmioD,  iv.,  1870,  I 
will  select  thia  place  for  pving  soma  even  graver  inrfjtu-M  of  Loid 
BeaconaSeld'a  nppropmtioQ  of  other  people's  litemy  goods.  In  the 
£rst  edition  of  "Venetia,"  Hr.  IHn«eli,  in  speaking  of  Byron  under  the 
name  of  CaJurda,  "conveyed"  t,  whole  passage  from  Hacsoky's  Easi^ 
in  the  Edinbar</h  Rccieie  on  Byron.  It  was  the  well-known  piece  d 
satjre  on  England'a  periodic  fits  of  peraecuting  PnriUniam.  The  Enaj 
had  not  been  republished  then,  tor  Hacaula?  bad  not  yet  reached  his 
position  of  ffune.  The  plaguuiim,  however,  was  noticed,  and  pointed 
out.  Lord  BeaconsGeld  got  over  the  eipoeure  by  tacking  on,  in  a  sub- 
sequent edition,  "  These  observations  of  a  well-known  writer  apply  to 
the  case  of  Lord  CaduroiB." — /eqtfnwn, "  Novels  and  Novelisti,"  ii.  243. 
The  paasage  will  be  found  in  chi^.  xviiL  p.  820,  in  Book  IV.  of  the  last 
(1878)  edition.    I  have  another  instance  of  plagiarism,  howntr,  which 
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In  January,  1874,  Mr.  Gladstone  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment and  appealed  to  the  country,  and  the  result,  as 

is  worse,  and  which  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  case  in  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  passed  off  a  whole  passage  of  a  French  Review  as  his  own. 
One  of  the  finest^  perhaps  the  fiiMst,  passage  in  all  his  speecdiea,  la  the 
peroration  of  his  speech  on  the  Com  Law  Bill  (Ifay  IS,  1846).  I  ahaU 
put  that  passage  side  by^side  with  one  from  a  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Urqnhart: — 

LoBD  Beaconsfield.  Mb.  UbquOabt. 

"  I  know.  Sir,  that  all  confidence 
in  public  men  is  lost.  But,  Sir,  I 
have  faith  in  the  primitiTe  and  en- 
during  dements  of  the  English 

character.    It  may  be  vain  now,  in        *'  It  is  in  this  midnight  of  your 
the  midnight  of  their  intoxication,    intoxication,  that  I  declare  t!c»  you 
to  tell  them  that  there  will  be  an    an  awakening  of  bitterness, — it  is 
awakening  of  bitterness ;  it  may  be    at  this  spring'tide  of  your  joy,  that 
idle  now,  in  the  spring-tide  of  their    I  tell  you  that  an  ebb  of  troubles 
economic  frenzy,  to  warn  them  that    is  at  hand.    A  voice  of  warning 
there  may  be  an  ebb  of  trouble,    and   of  sorrow  I  raise,  although 
But  the  dark  and  inevitable  hour    it  be   alone ;     and  if  its   Sfmnds 
will  arrive.  Then,  when  their  spirit    cannot  disturb  your  slumber,  and 
is  softened  by  misfortune,  they  will    if  its    sense    cannot   pierce  your 
recur  to  those  principles  that  made    breasts,  its  tone  will  be  preserved, 
England  great,  and  which,  in  our    and  will  sink  upon  your  spirits 
^jelief,   can    alone    keep    England    when  they  are  softened  by  miafor- 
great.    Then,  too,  perchance  they    tune." — Diplomatic    Trantactiont 
may  remember,  not  with  unkind-    in  Centrai  Asia.     London,   1841; 
ness,  those  who,  betrayed  and  de-    p.  239. 
serted,  were  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  struggle  for  the  'good  old 
cause* — ^the  cause  with  which  are 
associated  principles  the  most  popu- 
lar, sentiments  the  moat  entirely 
national — the  cause  of  labour — the 
cause  of  the  people — the  cause  of 
England." — Hamardf  3  S.  Ixxxvi 
677. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  the  coolness  to  introduce  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in 
'  Lothair  "  under  a  fictitious  name,  and  accuse  him  with  obsequioos- 
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everybody  knovs,  was  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  returned 
to  office  by  a  large  majority. 

DQV  toivard«  tJifl  Qobilitjt  ft  chor^  which  ftU  who  hava  the  honour 
of  Hr.  Smith's  (cquaintuice  knew  to  be  Indicrouiilj  wide  o[  fact. 
Mr.  Smith  raplied  in  a  letter  in  which  he  chaiBcterisad  this  attack 
in  tcnni  of  jiut  ■ararit;. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
dictator- 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  now  in  a  position  entirely  different 
from  any  he  had  previously  occupied.     Up  to  this, 
when  he  had  held  office  he  was  the  Minister  of  a 
minority,  and  he  was  able  to  carry  out  nothing  but 
the  wishes  of  his  opponents.      Now  he  was  in   a 
position  of  power,  with  an  oyerwhelmmg  majority, 
and  he  was  left  almost  perfectly  free  play  for  the 
development  of  his  own  ideas  and  character.     I  shall 
pass  over  with  just  a  glance  or  two  the  first  years  of 
his  Premiership,  because  they  had  reference  almost 
entirely  to  domestic  concerns,  and  pass  on  as  quickly 
as  I  can  to  the  later  years,  which  were  principally 
concerned  with  foreign  policy.     His  conduct  on  one 
domestic    question    is  the    only    one    that   requires 
any    particular    comment      In    1874,    Mr.    Russell 
Gumey  brought  in  a  Bill  which  afterwards  became 
law  as  the  Public  Worship  Act.    The  object  of  this 
Bill,   as  is  well  known,  was  to  repress  what  were 
considered  the  excesses  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
English  Church.    The  Bill  met  with  the  opposition  of 
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several  mble  men  in  both  Houses,  apart  altogether 
from  conKdentions  of  party.  However,  it  was  a  Bill 
for  which  there  iras  at  the  moment  a  public  outcry; 
and  when  its  fate  might  still  be  s^d  to  some  extent 
to  bang  in  the  balance,  Mr.  Disraeli  intervened  and 
made  a  vehement  speech  in  favour  of  its  proposals. 
"  I  take,"  B^d  he,  speaking  of  the  purposes  of  the 
measure,  "  the  piimary  object  of  this  Bill,  whose 
powers,  if  it  be  enacted,  will  be  applied  and  extended 
impartially  to  all  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  to  be  this, 
^to  put  down  Ritualism."*  And  the  result  of  this 
interference  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  that  the 
KU  was  quickly  passed  through  both  Housob,  and 
became  law.  Indeed,  so  violent  was  his  advocacy  of 
this  measure  that  he  went  so  &r  as  to  deliver  an 
invective  on  one  of  his  most  importimt  colleagues. 
He  described  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  had 
opposed  the  measure,  as  "a  master  of  flouts  and  gibes 
and  sneers ; "  '*  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  bat 
for  some  explanations  on  both  sides  this  speech  would 
have  led  to  the  resignatioD  of  that  Minister.  The 
reader  has  not,  I  hope,  forgotten  the  contributions 
which  Mr,  Disraeli  gave  to  the  literature  of  Young 
^England.  If  there  be  one  thiog  more  than  another 
distinctly  hud  down  in  those  contributions,  it  is  a 
strong  preference  for  that  school  in  t^  English  Church 
which  has  developed  into  Ritualism.  I  have  quoted 
several  passages  in  which  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
*  HauMfd,  S  &  ccxzi.  78.  *  /MI. 
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spokeD  of  widi  a  strong  suggestion  of  the 
of  imitating  them.  I  have  quoted  other  passages  in 
which  an  elaborate  ritual  is  distinctly  laid  down  as 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  devotion.  In  other  words, 
I  think  I  have  shown  clearly  that  the  Young  England 
party,  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  leader,  if  not 
the  founder,  was  a  party  which  in  religion  was  in  its 
days  called  Tractarian,  and  in  ours  would  be,  at  leasts 
partially  represented  by  what  are  called  Ritoaliata. 
Another  thing  worthy  of  attention  is  that  in  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  early  manhood,  there 
is  constant  denunciation  of  the  Erastian  system — of 
the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  Yet  thb  is  the  man  who  strongly  supports 
a  bill  which  introduces  the  interference  of  the  State 
in  the  affairs  of  the  English  Church  to  a  degree  never 
before  paralleled ;  and  this  is  the  man  who  supports 
a  bill,  the  object  of  which,  in  his  own  words,  is  *'  to 
put  down  Ritualism.'' 

We  all  know  what  the  effects  of  that  measure  have 
been.  A  state  of  distraction  and  of  incessant  quarrel 
has  been  introduced  into  the  English  Church  which  is 
unprecedented  in  its  history.  These  quarrels  have 
been  fought  out  in  public  law  courts  at  great  expense, 
with  hot  passion ;  and  where  there  was  before  at  worst 
an  armed  neutrality,  there  is  now  an  internecine  war. 
I  say  nothing  as  to  the  question  whether  the  Church 
Establishment  is  or  is  not  a  good  institution ;  but  this 
I  do  say,  that  there  is  no  man  of  sense  who  does  not 
believe  that,  if  it  be  ultimately  disestablished,  one  of 
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the  caoses  will  be  the  Fublic  Worship  Act  which  Mr.  ■ 
Disraeli  inusted  od  having  passed.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  prospect  of  such  a  result  would  much  disturb 
Lord  Beaconafield's  peace  of  mind.  Whatever  the 
reMlt  of  the  bill,  his  conduct  in  the  matter  is 
inexcusable.  He  preached  Ritualism  at  one  time 
when  Kitnalism  served  his  ends,  and  he  preadied  the 
putting  down  of  Ritualism  when  the  putting  down 
of  Ritualism  suited  his  purposes.  In  both  the  one 
case  and  the  other  he  employed  the  sacred  name  of 
religion  and  men's  spiritual  instincts  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  his  own  desires.  I  pass,  without  further 
comment  on  his  home  action  during  these  years,  to  the 
consideration  of  his  conduct  on  the  Extern  question.* 

*  It  ie  worth  vfaDSipertupa,  devoting  JQit  BO  alluEion  or  two  ins  note 
to  ui  •ccurreDce  in  Lord  Beaoonafield'a  Prenuenbip  whkh  Iwftra  a  strong 
familj  rewmbluice  to  Mine  of  the  othsr  acta  in  hia  career  to  wbich  I 
havg  called  attention.  In  the  eounw  of  the  seaaion  of  1877  (Jul;  18), 
Ur.  J.  Holma,  the  member  for  Hackney,  drew  attention  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  T.  D.  Pigott  to  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Stationery 
Department.  Ur.  Holmi  ahowed  that  thia  waa  one  of  the  man;  depart- 
menli  whivh  had  been  invcatigated  by  a  special  committee  appointed  in 
1S73  "to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  eiieting  prindpleeand  practice 
which  in  the  aereral  public  departmenta  and  bodiee  regulate  the  purchaae 
and  aale  of  materiala  and  itorea."  The  Committee  had  discovered  that 
thia  department  had  been  very  much  miamanaged.  It  had  been  taken  in 
hand  b;  the  IVeaaury  from  the  year  1874,  and  the  amount  of  waate 
on  it  in  previoua  ]rean  will  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1878  there  waa  a  aaving  on  cniain  itema  of  the  vote  of  £495,000  of  a 
sum  of  £15,000,  or  nearly  B  per  oent.— (speech  of  Hr.  John  Holme, 
Ilanmrd,  3  3.  ccxzxv.  1330};  and  according  to  the  iufomtation  of  Ur. 
Holmi  an  additional  earing  of  ££5,000  waa  anticipated  on  other  votoi  in 
the  toUowing  year,  making  altogether  a  aaving  of  £70,000;  all  thia  being 
in  the  work  done  for  the  Honie  Department  ai<ioe.—lbid.  The  Select 
Committee,  not  unnaturally,  in  the  face  of  encb  facto,  reoommended  UuA 
the  head  of  the  department  ihonld  be  a  peraoD  piscUcally  u  well  ao- 
qaainted«ithtliettadeaaifhewo«ast*tiniier.— AU.1332.'  Itabould 
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Before  dealiiig  with  the  policy  which  Lord  Beaoons- 
field  pursaed  on  this  great  question,  it  will  perhaps- 
be  instructive  to  consider  the  dispositions  with  which 

also  be  mentioiied  that  up  to  this  time  the  appointment  to  this  office 
had  been  ooosidered  a  reward  for  litenuy  aervices  to  a  political  par^. 
For  inBtanoe^  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed  to  the  office  the  weU-known 
ConBenratiye  UtUratwr,  Mr.  J.  R.  M'Culloch ;  and  his  aucceBBor,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Greg,  was  also  distinguished  for  the  servioes  his  pen  had  renderedl 
to  political  literature.    On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Qregt  Lord  Beaooma- 
field  had  the  disposal  of  the  office,  and  the  gentleman  on  whom  he  ooq- 
ferred  it  was  Mr.  T.  D.  Pigott    It  was  not  easy  to  discover  any  publie 
reasons  for  such  a  choice.    Mr.  Pigott  was  not  a  distinguished  litemy 
man,  and  as  a  dvil  servant  "  he  was  one  of  a  hundred  and  one  junior 
clerks  in  the  War  Office,  being  69th  upon  the  list.— /&uf.  18S2.     What 
made  the  matter  worse  was  that  the  next  officer  in  rank  to  Mr.  Oreg 
— a  Mr.  Reid— was  generally  regarded  as  a  very  efficient  civil  servant, 
and,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  well  qualified  for  the  post.    Mr.  Holms  very 
properly  brought  this  strange  transaction  before  the  House  of  Commons^ 
suggesting  that  the  Premier's  only  reason  for  thus  raising  this  young 
man  to  such  a  good  post  in  the  face  of  the  recent  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Conmuttee,and  of  the  strong  grounds  by  which  these  recommen* 
dations  were  backed  up,  was  that  Mr.  Pigott  was  the  son  of  the  late 
rector  of  Hughenden,  who,  he  believed,  with  his  family,  had  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Premier  (Ibid.  1833).    So  strong  did  the  case 
appear  that  even  in  the  present  House  of  Conmions  a  vote  of  censure  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four  votes — 156  to  152. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  made  a  set  speech  in  reply  to  this  speech ;    and, 
indeed,  actually  took  the  trouble  of  announcing  his  purpose  beforehand^ 
■o  that  he  had  the  gratification  of  having  a  large   audience.     The 
address  had  an  enormous  success.    According  to  tiie  Times  (July  20, 
1877),  the  speech  "showed"  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "powers  of 
defence"  were  "not  impaired.**     "The  defence,  we  hasten  to  say,"^ 
wrote  the  DaUy  Newt  (same  date)^  "was  complete."     Let  me  very 
briefly  discuss  how  far  those  eulogisms  were  deserved.    The  Premier 
met  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  the  Comptroller  should 
be  a  person  acquainted  with  the  stationery  trade  by  the  remark  that 
if  he  had  to  follow  such  a  recommendation — "  to  appoint  a  stationer 
or  a  printer,'* — "  I  should  have  had  to  appoint  some  person  who  had 
retired  from  business,  or  some  person  from  whom  business  had  re- 
tired.'*— Ihid,  1480  (?}.    Of  course  the  House  laughed  ;  it  is  not  hazd^ 
however,  to  show — if  it  be  necessary  to  deal  seriously  with  such  trifling.. 
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he  woold  approach  its  consideration.  One  of  the 
most  remarkahle  phenomena  in  the  course  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  the  extraordinary 

that  thia  auBwer  ia  no  umror  at  all.  One  Dead  not  be  a  Btationer  on 
□ae'i  own  acconnt  to  know  all  about  itationeiy  ;  a  clerk  in  a  Btatloner's 
shop  on  SOt.  a  week  tokj  know  the  biudoen  quite  sa  well  aa  the  marter 
ststioneT  binuelf.  How  few  nunagera  of  itationera'  eatabliahmenta  in 
London  would  not  have  been  delif^ted  to  get  Mr.  Pigott's  place  !  Lord 
Beaoonjsfiald  ia  too  gt«at  a  man,  of  ooana,  to  know  anything  of  the 
feelings  with  which  ordinaiy  bdngi  regard  £S00  a  jear  ;  accordingly  he 
ipeaka  of  that  income  aa  aometbing  beneath  contempt.  Other  people — 
who  have  not  the  Framier'a  lofty  notioni — know  that  a  permanent  aoJary 
of  £S00  under  Qovemment,  and  with  a  pension,  would  aecure  the 
highest  atnlity  in  the  ranks  of  clerks.  Let  us  paaa  on  to  the  more 
personal  and  interesting  part  of  Lord  BenconiAeld'a  oairutiTe.  Answer- 
ing the  auggeation  ot  Sfr.  Bolina  that  tita  appointment  was  due  to  his 
ncquaintance  with  Hr.  Figott  and  bia  father.  Lord  Beaconafisld  declared 
that  he  had  no  peramal  aoqaalntanoe  with  Mr.  Pigott.  "  I  do  not  knon* 
him,"  said  the  Premier,  "even  by  sights"  (Und.  11S6)  ;  and  aa  to  bin 
father,  the  answer  was  sUll  more  triumphant.  "Thirty  yean  ago," 
said  Lotd  BeaooQifteld,  "  there  waa  a  viou-  in  my  parish  of  the  name 
d{  Pigott,  and  he  coiuoly  waa  tlw  father  to  Mr.  Digby  Pigott.  .... 
Shortly  after  I  tuoceeded  to  that  proper^  Ur.  Pigott  gave  up  his  living, 
and  retired  to  a  distant  conn^.  I  have  DSTer  had  any  relations  with 
him.  With  regard  to  our  intimate  friendship  and  his  electioneering 
assistance,  all  I  know  lA  hia  interferenoe  in  county  electiona  ia,  that 
before  he  departed  from  the  county  of  Buckingham  ha  ntriiteiviJ  a  vote 
againtliitt." — Ibid.\iS5.  The  saaeition  with  regard  to  young  Hr.  Pigott 
may  be  correot ;  as  may  also  another  statement  Lord  Beaconsfield  made 
with  regard  tohim,thathsowedthepIac«^&ottoLOTdBeBconafield'aown 
motion,  but  to  the  recommendation  of  "  a  gentleman  who  has  as  large 
an  experience  of  pubUo  buainea  in  our  public  offices  as  probably  any 
living  person." — Ibid.  14B5.  It  ia  rather  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezckequer— tltongh  doubtleaa  be  tua  not  "  as  large  an 
experience  of  public  Imsinsss  in  onr  public  offlcea "  as  the  mysterious 
person  whom  Lord  Bcaoonafield  dangles  before  our  awed  imaginations 
— biking  care  not  to  mention  his  name  ; — it  is  rather  remarkable,  E 
aay,  that  the  CbanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  apoke  of  Lord  BeaconsSeld  aa 
"  having  watched  bia,"  Hr.  Pigott's,  "career  with  aotne  inter«t  an  account 
of  bis  connexion  witli  a  formsr  vicar  of  Hughenden." — Ibid,  133B.  Sir 
Stafibrd  Horthcote.  however,  may  have  misnndentood  his  chief ;  and 
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unanimity  with  which  the  Jews  of  every  paxt  of  the 
world  took  the  side  of  the  Sultan  against  the  Czar. 
People  living  within  the  same  frontiers,  speaking 
the  same  language,  professing  the  same  creed,  with 
exactly  the  same  interests,  have  held  the  most  oppo- 
site views  upon  this  Russo-Turkish  question.  In  this 
country — to  take  the  most  striking  example — ^the 
people,  agreed  for  the  most  part  on  the  main  question 
of  religion,  of  the  same  race,  with  the  same  great 
interests  to  conserve,  differed  with  a  bitterness  almost 
unexampled  in  their  domestic  or  in  their  foreign  con- 
troversies. But  here  are  the  Jews,  dispersed  over 
every  part  of  the  globe,  speaking  different  tongues, 
divided  in  nearly  every  sympathy, — separated,  in  fiEtct, 
by  everything  that  can  separate  man,  except  the  one 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  account  may  be  correct  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pigott 
junior.  But  there  is  no  such  escape  for  him  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pigott 
senior.  He  declares  that  that  gentleman  voted  against  him.  The  only 
elections  for  Bucks  at  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  opposed  were  in  1852 
and  1874.  At  the  latter  contest,  Mr.  Pigott  could  not  vote  either  for  or 
against  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  he  wot  dead;  he  died  on  December  10,  1852 
{OentUman's  Maganne,  X.S.,  xxxiz.  327) ;  in  the  former  contest  he  did 
not  vote  at  all.  (I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  an  extract  from  the 
polling-book,  with  which  Mr.  Holms  has  supplied  me.)  Indeed  it  would 
have  been  hard  for  Mr.  Pigott  to  have  voted  against  Lord  Beaconsfield 
at  the  time,  seeing  that  he  hod  been  before  the  occurrence  of  the  election 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Ashwellthorpe  with  Wreningham,  in  Norfolk. 
("  Clergy  List  for  1852,"  211.)  And  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  the  patron 
of  the  living  of  Hughenden,  had  appointed  Mr.  C.  W.  Chubbe  aa  Mr. 
Pigott's  successor  the  year  before  the  election  took  place. — Ihid.  101 
Accordingly  he  had  the  best  reason  for  knowing  the  facts.  I  have 
shown,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Pigott,  who  according  to  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  voted  against  him,  had  never  voted  for  or  against  him  ;  and  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  hxui  most  excellent  reasons  for  knowing  this.  With 
this,  and  ^e  other  facts  I  have  stated,  the  reader  will  judge  how  far 
Lord  Beaconsfield  deserved  the  encomiums  his  explanation  received. 
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point  of  race, — all  united  in  their  feelings  on  this 
great  contest  1 

It  is  not  vdry  b&rd  to  understand  this  preference. 
la.  the  first  place,  the  Turk  gives  ordinarily  to  his 
subjects  a  contemptuous  toleration,  -while  the  Russian 
Qovemment  is  known  to  be  even  still  one  of  the  most 
determined  oppressors  of  the  Jewish  race.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  or  perhaps  even  the  deepest  cause  of 
this  phenomenon.  For  many  ages — more  in  the  past 
than  in  the  present,  of  course — there  has  been  among 
large  sections  of  the  Jews  the  strongest  sympathy 
with  the  Mohammedsji  peoples.  A  common  enemy  is 
a  great  bond  of  friendship,  and  as  the  Christian  was 
equally  the  enemy  of  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Jew, 
they  were  thereby  brought  into  a  certain  alliance 
with  one  another.  This  alliance  has  been  most  close 
on  many  occasions.  In  tho  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
the  Jews  were  the  friends  who  aided  the  Moham- 
medans in  keeping  back  the  tide  of  Christian  in- 
vasion which  was  floating  agtunst  the  East,  and  in 
Spain  the  Jews  were  the  constant  friends  and  allies 
of  the  Moorish  against  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  The  alliance  must  liave  been  very  close 
in  the  past  indeed  to  have  left  such  deep  traces 
behind. 

Now  I  tiiink  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  treated  this  whole  question  from  the  stand 
point  of  the  Jew.  I  find  in  several  of  his  works  these 
feelings  of  kinamanship  between  the  Mussulman  and 
the  Jew  distinctly  laid  down.  In  "  Coniogsby,"  Sidonia 
39 
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— ^the  representative  Jew — ^insists  on  this  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  races,  and  the  community  of  their 
interests  against  those  of  the  Christian,  over  and  over 
again.    And  be  it  remarked  that  these  passages  were 
written  so  far  back  as  1842,  when  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  writing— so  fivr  as  he 
could  write  anything — without  any  possibility  of  fore- 
seeing the  events  of  the  last  two  years.    They,  there- 
fore, may  be  taken  as  the  expressions  of  his  genuine 
feelings  upon  the  question ;  and  his  general  view  then 
upon  this  question  of  Turkey  is  that  as  a  Jew  he  is 
a  kinsman  of  the  Turk,  and  that,  as  a  Jew,  he  feels 
bound  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Turk  against 
the  Christian.* 

*  The  passages  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  works  in  which  he  expresaea 
this  strong  feeling  of  the  kinsmanship  of  the  Jew  and  the  MohammedftOy 
and  their  bond  of  hate  against  the  Christian,  are  innumerable.  I  oan 
here  only  give  a  few  of  the  most  prominent.  Thus,  in  *'  Coningaby/'  be 
describes  the  Saracens  of  Spain  as  probably  descendants  of  some  of  the  loat 
tribes  of  Israel.  "  Whence,"  he  writes,  "  came  those  Mosaic  Araba,  whooe 
passage  across  the  Strait  from  Africa  to  Europe  long  preceded  the 
invasion  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs,  it  is  now  impossible  to  aaoertain. 
Their  traditions  tell  us  that  from  time  immemorial  they  had  sojourned 
in  Africa ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  been  tlie 
descendants  of  some  of  the  earlier  dispersions,  like  those  Hebrew 
colonies  that  we  find  in  China,  and  who  probably  emigrated  from  Persia 
in  the  days  of  the  great  monarchies." — (New  edition,  259.)  Then  he 
proceeds  to  clearly  trace  how  those  descendants  of  a  common  atock 
were,  in  spite  of  their  difference  of  creed,  brought  more  closely  together 
by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Christians.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  writes 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  the  Council  of  Toledo  led,  as  directly  as  the  lust 
of  Roderick,  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moslemin  Arabs.  The 
Jewish  population,  suffering  under  the  most  sanguinary  and  atoroctotia 
persecution,  looked  to  their  sympathising  brethren  of  the  Crescent^  whoae 
camps  already  gleamed  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  kingdoms  was  as  much  achieved  by  the  superior  informatioii  ¥^iidi 
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And  mark  tiie  magnificent  prospect  wliich  onfolded 
itself  before  the  eyes  of  Lord  Beacoosfield  in  this  con- 
troversy !  Here  he  was — the  ruler  of  a  great  Christian 
empire — to  some  extent  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
all  the  Christian  coontries  of  Europe !    Woald  not  the 

ths  Sanraiu  received  from  their  niBariiig  kimmes,  m  by  the  TMiitleas 
TalooT  of  the  D««rt.  The  Saracen  kingdonw  were  ectabtiahed.  That 
fair  and  uniivaUed  cinJiaation  uoM  which  preavred  (ot  Europe  arts  and 
letters  when  Chriatendom  waa  plunged  in  darkneM.  The  cluldreu  of 
T.hniiuil  rewarded  the  children  of  Inael  with  equal  rights  and  privileges 
with  themselTee.  During  theae  halcyoa  eentndea,  it  ia  difficult  to 
diatinguiah  the  follower  of  Moiea  from  the  ycAarj  of  llohotaat.  Both 
alike  built  palacea,  gordeoi,  and  tountaina.  filed  equallf  the  highest 
offieea  of  the  State,  competed  ia  an  extetudTe  and  enlightened  commerce^ 
and  rivalled  each  other  in  renowned  univermUea." — /£ul.  SOS-10.  Thi* 
ia  followed  b;  a  passage  in  which  the  peraecatioii*  of  the  laquisition 
are  grapbicall}'  deacribed;  and  then  comes  the  qaeatfon — "Where  is 
Spun  1  Ita  faU,  ita  unparalleled  and  its  irremediable  &1I,  ia  mainlf  to 
be  attributed  to  the  eipulsion  of  that  large  portion  of  ita  subjecte,  the 
most  industrious  and  intelligent,  who  traced  their  origin  to  the  Mosuc 
and  Mohammedan  Arabs"  (212).  In  "Tipci»d"  w«  have  the  aome 
ideas  reproduced:  let  a  few  quotMioos  suffice.  "'Then  how  do  yon 
know  that  Mahooiet  was  not  inspired!'  said  Fakredeen.  'Far  be  it 
from  me  to  impugn  the  divine  oommianon  of  any  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham,' replied  Tanored ;  '  there  are  docton  of  our  CSiorch  who  recogniae 
the  sacred  office  of  Hahomet,  thongh  they  hold  it  to  be.  what  divine 
commissiana,  with  the  great  exception,  Iuts  ever  been— limited  and 
local.'  '  Qod  has  nerer  spoken  to  a  European  t'  aaid  Fakredeen,  In- 
quiring!;. ITever!'" — (New  edition,  261.)  And  in  anotlm  plaoa 
oocun  thia  passage :  "  On  the  top  of  Mount  Sinu  are  two  ruins — a 
ChristiAn  ohureh  and  a  Mohammedan  moaqucL  In  tjiii^  tbe  suldimeat 
scene  of  Arabian  glor;,  Israel  and  lahmael  alike  raised  their  altars  to 
the  great  Ood  of  Abraham.  Wh;  are  the;  in  mins ! "— /ftii.  286. 
Ilioaa  passages  alonS;  I  tiiink,  would  suffice  to  show  ths  truth  of  mj 
argument,  that  the  Eastern  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  waa  a  Hebrew — 
or,  to  use  what  he  himself  cunstders  the  proper  name  for  the  two 
peo^dse,  dinrsnt  in  creeds  but  alike  in  race — waa  an  Arab  polioj-. 
Peopl«  who  win  persist  in  tJiinUng  that  it  waa  an  English  policy  can 
onl;  be  those  who  have  not  read  Lord  Beaconafield'a  works,  or  who, 
baring  nad,  have  not  intelligenae  to  tnterpnt  tJiem. 
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shame  of  Israel  \k  indeed  blotted  oat,  and  its  gloiy 
reach  a  sublimer  height  than  it  had  ever  touched  even 
in  its  stupendous  past,  if  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  Christendom — ^this  nineteenth   century  of  Jewish 
persecution,  Jewish  degradation,  Jewish  humiliation 
by  Christians,  a  single  Jew  could  mould  the  whole 
policy  of  Christendom  to  Jewish  aims, — could  make  it 
friendly  to  the  friends  and  hostile  to  the  foes  of  Judaea  \ 
And  would    not  this    magnificent  triumph    be   the 
sublimer  to  the  nnnd  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  if  it  could 
be  carried  out  under  the  guise  of  serving  the  interest 
of  the  Christians  themselves  ?    I  have  said  that  the 
great  ideal  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  youth  and  manhood, 
the  ideal  he  bodies  forth  in  all  his  earlier  and  sin- 
cerer  utterances,  was  that  of  triumphant  imposture. 
To  deceive  mankind,  to  make  them  his  game,  to  play 
upon  their  passions  without  feeling  them,  to  trifle  with 
their  most  sacred  interests  so  as  to  advance  his  own — 
this  was  the  sublime  goal  which  he  set  for  himself  in 
his  youth.     And  thus  his  position  as  English  Premier 
in  this  Russo-Turkish  war  offered  to  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  attaining  a  more  sublime  triumph  for  his 
sympathies  and  antipathies  as  a  Jew,  and  his  longings 
as  a  man,  than  had  ever  yet  presented  itself,  even  in 
his  singularly  prosperous  and  distinguished  career. 

But  those  were  not  the  only  reasons  which  inclined 
Lord  Beaconsfield  to  take  the  side  of  the  Turk.  It  is 
not  in  accordance  with  my  view  of  his  character  to 
imagine  that  even  his  strongest  and  sincerest  sympa- 
thies, or  his  most  eager  desires,  would  be  allowed  by 
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him  to  interfere  with  his  interests.  In  this  cose,  how-  - 
ever,  with  that  clearness  of  perception  which  I  grant 
him  in  &U  things  affecting  himself — as  he  never  thinks 
of  anything  else  bat  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
perception  of  his  own  interests  should  be  clear — he 
saw  that  his  interests  and  his  desires  jumped  together. 
For  a  time,  it  certainly  did  seem  that  there  was  an- 
tagonism between  the  two.  The  tempest  of  manly 
horror  and  just  anger  which  passed  over  the  country 
in  the  autumn  of  1876,  for  a  period  seemed  destined 
to  submerge  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  everybody  else,  who 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Turk.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield 
knows  the  English  people :  it  is  a  knowledge  of  which 
he  often  boasts ;  and  the  boast  is  made  in  the  tone  of 
the  foreigner  who  is  eyeing  with  tolerant  contempt 
from  the  easy  height  of  his  own  superior  blood  the 
vagaries  of  an  eccentric,  vulgar,  if  not  barbarous  race. 
And  that  is  the  view  of  eveiy  genuine  Jew  for  the 
C!hristian  people  among  whom  he  lives.  He  bows 
down  within  tiie  recesses  of  his  heart  before  his  own 
people,  as  still,  if  not  the  chosen  of  God,  yet  as  im- 
measurably supreme  among  men;  and  other  nations 
are  but  the  mushroom  races,  whose  fathers  were  bar- 
barians when  Judsea  was  the  land  of  civilization.  Let 
me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  blaming  the  Jew 
for  feeling  thus.  The  feeling  is  most  natural.  The 
Jew  can  look  back  to  a  most  glorious  past ;  and  it 
is  the  more  natural  that  he  should  feed  his  imagina- 
tion on  the  glories  of  that  past,  because  of  the  lowly 
poution  to  which  the  rise  of  Christianity  has  reduced 
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his  race.  I  am  only  pointing  out  how  this 
operated  cm  the  mind  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  wheu  deal- 
ing with  the  affairs  of  the  English  people.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  case,  without  the 
eonsideration  of  which  the  case  cannot  be  understood ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  not  from  any  share 
in  vulgar  bigotry  myself  nor  any  desire  to  excite  it 
in  others,  that  I  speak  of  it  in  dealing  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  conduct  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war.^ 

*  Everybody  knows  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  works  teem  with 
pMsages  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  Jewish  to  all  other  races  is 
preached.  I  have  given  passages  enough  akeady  from  his  works  on 
that  point.  I  propose  now  to  add  a  few  which  prove  that  this  respect 
for  his  own  race  is  accompanied  with  its  natura>  complement  of  con- 
tempt for  other  races.  He  makes  Sidonia  over  and  over  again  dechire 
that  he  would  not  contaminate  his  pure  Jewish  blood  by  TningliTig  it 
with  the  impure  blood  of  the  Gentile.  Take  this  passage,  for  instance  : 
Sidonia  loquitur.  "  He  calls  me  his  cousin  ;  he  is  a  Nuevo  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Very  orthodox  ;  but  the  tone  of  the  old  land  and 
the  old  language  have  come  out  in  him,  as  they  will,  though  his  blood 
is  no  longer  clear,  but  has  been  modified  by  many  Qothic  inter- 
marriages, which  was  never  our  case.  We  are  pure  Sephardim.*' — 
Taneredf  new  edition,  125.  So  Jewish  blood  is  spoken  of :  take  this 
for  a  specimen  of  the  way  the  Qentiles  are  discussed.  '*We  ought 
never  to  be  surprised  at  anything  that  is  done  by  the  English,"  observed 
Fakredeen  ;  "who  are,  after  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  savages.*' — JbitL 
i36-7.  These  words  Lord  Beaconsfield  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  characters  ;  but  here  is  the  way  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  of 
the  nations  of  Christendom.  "And  yet  some  fiat-nosed  Frank,  fuU 
of  bustle  and  pufifed  up  with  self-conceit  (a  race  spawned  pcrhape  in 
the  morasses  of  some  northern  forest  hardly  yet  cleared),  talks  of 
Progress  ! " — IbicL  226-7.  I  must  content  myself  with  giving  these 
passages  in  this  place  ;  there  are  scores  of  others  of  a  like  import 
throughout  his  works.  These  words  of  contempt  for  the  Christians  were 
written  before  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  attained  to  any  great  eminence 
among  Christians.  If  he  despised  them  before  he  was  one  of  their 
rulers,  how  much  more  must  he  do  so  since  they  became  his  subjects  ; 
and  especially  since  they  allowed  him  to  fight  the  battle  of  Judasa  while 
they  persisted  in  thinking  it  was  the  battle  of  England ! 
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To  resame,  then.  Lord  Beaconsfield  boasts  of  bis 
knowledge  of  (be  English  people.  Acting  on  that 
knowledge,  he  calculated  that  the  new  and  suddenly 
awakened  sympathy  for  the  Bulgarians  might  be  made 
to  pass  away  in  time,  and  to  give  way  to  the  older  ^ 
and  more  firmly  rooted  feeling  of  hatred  to  Russia. 
He  knew  that  hate  of  Russia  was  one  of  the  most 
deeply  rooted  feelings  in  the  English  mind,  and  he 
knew  also  that  in  the  ciicamstances  of  the  two  empires, 
abundant  grounds  of  plausible  appearance  could  be 
^ven  for  justifying  this  hate.  That  calculation, 
which  was  not  very  fiattering  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  English  public  mind,  unfortunately  proved  too 
true.  The  history  of  Lord  Palmerston's  almost  dic- 
tatorial years  of  reign  while  he  was  in  hopeless  oppo- 
sition, were  also  not  lost  upon  Lord  BeaconsGeld^ 
During  those  years,  as  I  have  shown,  he  had  preached 
incessantly  the  creed  of  non-intervention  in  European 
quarrels,  and  that  creed  had  been  preached  to  the  wind ; 
while  during  (he  same  period  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
preaching  (he  oppo3i(e  gospel  of  active  intervention  and 
active  hate  of  Russia,  and  had  prospered  upon  it.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  too,  knew  (he  English  people  sufficiently 
to  calculate  that  appeals  (o  the  passions  of  hate,  of 
deBaoce,  of  lust  of  conquest,  would  not  be  made  in 
vain.  There  is  no  nation,  indeed,  which  is  not  ready 
to  yield  to  these  passions  if  they  be  played  on  by  a 
skilful  master  in  favourable  drcumetances.  As  Lord 
Granville  said  with  remarkable  sagacity  in  answer  to 
a  deputation  during  (be  Russo-Turkiah  complications,  , 
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it  is  not  possible  for  any  Opposition  to  prevent  a 
Government  from  going  to  war  that  has  determined 
,  upon  doing  it.  War,  as  he  justly  said,  can  be  created 
by  an  appeal  to  feelings  which  are  sometimes  veiy 
noble,  and  sometimes  very  base.  And  so  a  tempest 
of  public  passion  can  be  manufactured  against  'which 
the  dictates  of  sense  and  justice  are  absolutely  im- 
potent. These  three,  then,  appear  to  me  the  chief 
motives  which  dictated  the  whole  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  policy  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war:  firsts 
the  desire  to  cany  out  a  Hebrew  policy;  secondly, 
the  desire  to  caiTy  out  that  policy  with  the  aid  of 
Christendom;  and- thirdly,  the  belief  that  hatred  of 
Russia  and  an  appeal  to  warlike  passions  were  the 
cards  most  likely  to  turn  up  trumps  in  the  game  of 
polities. 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  how,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  Lord  Beaconsfield  played  his  game.     It  will  not 
be  expected  of  me  that,  on  a  controversy  so  recent,  I 
should  enter  into  into  anything  like  lengthy  detaila 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purposes    if  I 
simply  touch  upon  landmarks  in  the  long-continued 
controversy. 
\^  The  beginning,  as  everybody  knows,  of  the   great 
events  that  culminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  a 
small  insurrection    in    the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.     The  first  important  intervention  of  the 
English   Government  in  respect  of  this  insurrection 
took  place  in  August,  1876,  when  the  then  Foreign 
Minister  requested  Austria,  Servia>  and  Montenegro  to 
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ABHiBt  in  putting  down  the  insurrectioa.*  Shortly  after 
this  came  the  proposal  that  the  Consuls  of  the  different 
powers  Bhonld  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  insurrection, 
and  endeavour  to  restore  tranquillity.  To  this  pro- 
posal Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  consented  with 
reluctance,  and  only  finally  consented  at  the  desire 
of  the  Turkish  Qovemmest  itself.  The  Premier,  too, 
Md  down  distinctly  that  the  proper  policy  of  England 
in  this  quarrel  between  Turkey  and  her  subjects 
was  that  of  strict  non-intervention.  The  ^atVi*  quo 
in  Turkey  should  be  maintained,  and  the  duty  of  the 
English  Oovemmeut  was  to  "deprecate  interference 
with  its  condition,"  in  order  to  allow  Turkey  and  its 
subjects,  in  the  course  of  time,  "  to  find  that  condition 
which  suited  them  besit  The  plain  interpretation 
of  these  words  is  that  Turkey  and  her  rebellious 
subjects  should  be  allowed  to  fight  it  out  until  Turkey 
had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  rebels.  The  mission 
of  the  Consuls  failed,  as  it  had  a  right  to  fail;  and 
the  next  proposal  came  in  the  shape  of  the  Andrassy 
Note.  This  Note,  as  is  known,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Ministers  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  pro- 
posed nothing  greater  than  the  establishment  of  com- 
plete religious  liberty,  the  abolition  of  tas  farming,  a 
change  in  the  government  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
the  appointment  of  a  mixed  conmussion  of  Mussulmaos 

■  In  describing  tbe  euUer  itagea  ol  the  EMtem  Question,  I  baTS 
followed  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Scdlej  Taylor,  in  hig  excellent  pamphlet 
on  the  conduct  ol  the  Ministry  on  the  Eastern  Qnectitia. 

t  Hausud,  3  S.  ccxzxL  3M. 
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and  Christians  to  carry  oat  those  reforms,  and   the 
improvement  of  the  state  of  tiie  rural   population. 
To  this  Note  Lord  Beaeonsfield's  Government  gave  an 
assent  which    amounted  to  ahnost   neutralisiDg   its 
effects,  and  there  was  in  Constantinople  the  "most 
lively  satisfitction"  thereupon.     The  Note  was   de- 
livered, the  Porte  promised  to  obey  its  commands,  and 
nothing  was  done.     In  May,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  about  satisfiEtctory  relations  between 
Turkey  and  her  subjects,  and  this  time  it  took  the 
shape  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum.    The  proposals  of 
this  document,  like  those  in  the  Andrassy  Note,  were 
of  a  most  mild  character.     They  were   simply  that 
there  should  be  an  armistice  for  two  months  between 
the  insurgents  and  the  Porte,  and  that  during  this 
'  period  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  produce   the 
return  of  peace.    Among  the  bases  for  negotiations 
was  laid  down  the   not  very  extravagant  demand 
that  the  Porte  should  find  materials  to  rebuild  the 
houses  and  churches  of  the  refugees  which  had  been 
destroyed.    It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that   even 
this  last  modest  suggestion  was  only  a  suggestion, 
and   not  a  demand.     To  this  Note,   drawn  up   by 
Germany  in    union    with  Austria  and    Russia,   the 
French    and    Italian    Governments   formed  so  little 
objection  that  they  sent  their  adhesion  by  telegraph. 
The    English    Government,    however,  as    everybody 
knows,  refused  their  adhesion ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
enabled,  accordingly,  to  announce  in  the   House  of 
Commons,  with  gleeful  satis£Etction,  that  the  Note  would 
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Qever  be  presented.*  And  this  deciaioQ  wu  main- 
taised  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  remonstrances 
of  all  the  otiier  powerK  The  Italian  Foreign-  Minister 
regretted  the  decisi(»i  of  the  English  Ministiy.  The 
French  Foreign  Uinkter  expressed  "surprise  and 
n^ret."  Prince  Qortscbakoff  also  "  deeply  regretted" 
it.  Count  Andrassy  was  ready  to  delay  the  proposals 
in  the  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  might 
still  be  induced  to  ^ve  th^  co-operation;  and  Prince 
Bismarck  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept  any  reason- 
able ajnendment  in  the  Memorandum  the  English 
Government  might  propose.  But  all  those  appeals 
were  in  vain.  Hr.  Disraeli  succeeded  in  breaking  up 
the  European  concert,  and  in  retaining  for  the  Turkish 
Government  the  right  to  proceed  in  its  own  way  of 
dealing  with  its  sulgects  who  were  at  peace  and  at 
war  with  her.  Meantime,  Turkey  and  its  subjects 
were  following  out  the  advice  of  Hr.  Disraeli,  and  were 
endeavouring  "to  find  that  condition  which  suited 
both  of  them  best."  The  Berlin  Memorandum  was 
communicated  on  May  13,  and  was  rejected  on  May  19, 
by  the  English  Government;  it  was  during  this  period 
that  a  portion  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres  took  place. 
The  reader  may  start  back  in  the  thought  that  I 
am  going  to  inflict  upon  him  that  oft-repeated  tale 
of  horror  heaped  upon  horror.  But  I  cannot  wholly 
shirk  the  disagreeable  question,  whether  it  be  palar 
table  or  not.  I  can  only  promise  to  be  as  brief  as 
I  can.  The  reports  of  those  horrors  began  to  make 
*  EuiBud,  8  S.  ccxziz.  1631. 
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their  appearance  on  Jane  23,  in  the  Daily  News. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  questioned  as  to  these  reports  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  his  invariable  reply  -was  to 
throw  doubt  on  their  containing  anything  like  an 
approach  to  the  truth.    On  July  10, 1876,  he  declared 
that  "  the  Qovemment  was  in  constant  communication 
with  the  Consuls  at  Belgrade,  Ragusa,  Chettinge,  and 
other  places;"*  and  from  none  of  these  places  had 
come  the  information  which  confirmed  the  statement 
of  the  Daily  News,    It  was  immediately  pointed  out 
to  him  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  that  none  of  the  three 
places  he  had  named  were  in  Turkey  at  all,  and  that 
the  nearest  of  them  was  200  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  alleged  massacres  in  Turkey.     Had  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.   Ashley  pertinently  asked,  received    any 
information    from    their    Consul   at    Adrianople     or 
Philippopolis  ?    Mr.  Disraeli's  answer  was   that  the 
Government  was  in  "constant  communication"  with 
the  Consuls,  not  only  in  the  places  he  had  named, 
but  also  "with  those  at  the  places  in  the  Turkish 
dominions    to  which    the    hon.    member    for    Poole 
(Mr.  K  Ashley)  had  referred,  but  that  in  none  of 
these  communications  had  any  of  these  details  been 
mentioned.t    This  was  most  important  information. 
Philippopolis,  one  of  the  towns  named  by  Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley,  was  almost  at  the  door  of  the  place  where 
these  massacres  were  said  to  have  taken  place.     If, 
therefore,  the  Consul  posted  there  had  reported  that 
there  were  no  massacres,  his  evidence  was  almost  a 

*  Hansard,  3  B.  ccxxx.  1181.  t  Ihid.  1186. 
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complete  refutation  of  the  whole  etory.  What  will 
be  thought  of  Mr.  IHaraeli  when  the  reader  hears 
that  there  was  no  Consul  at  Fhilippopolis  to  hold 
communication  with  the  Qovemment — constant  or 
otherwise  ? " 

On  July  17,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  again  questioned  as 
the  truth  of  the  shocking  reports  that  were  still 
appearing  in  the  Daily  New8.  Again  his  answer  was 
of  a  reassuring  character,  and  he  went  out  of  the  w^ 
to  say  that  the  Circassians  who  were  charged  with 
these  horrible  doings  were  a  maligned  race.  They  had 
"lived  peacefully  for  twenty  years,"  "their  conduct 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  there  has  been  no  imputation 
upon  them  of  savi^  or  turbulent  behaviour.  They 
have  cultivated  &rma  and  built  villages,  and  during 
the  whole  period  I  think  there  has  been  no  complaint 
of  these  men,"t  Astonishing  as  was  tlus  picture  of 
the  gentle  Circasaisji,  it  was  more  astonishing  to  find 
that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  very  speech  in  which  he  made 
this  statement  with  regard  to  them,  quoted  a  despatch 
from  Sir  Heniy  Elliot  in  which  that  notoriously  Turco- 
phile  diplomatist  declared  that  there  "  is  evidence  that 
the  employment  of  Circaasiana  and  Baahi-Bazoaka  had 
led  to  the  atrocities  which  were  to  be  expected''  X 

*  This  fact  cornea  out  in  a  despatch  nhicb  ISi  H.  Elliot  writes 
to  Lord  Dcrb;.  In  this  deepatch  Sir  H.  Elliot  mja :  "  Bince  I 
mote  mj  p[«cediog  dCBpatch,  the  Qreek  Minister  has  called 
npon  me,  snd  spoke  of  t,  report  be  had  received  from  his  Consul  at 
philippopolifl  where  there  there  is  no  British  Conanlar  Agent," — 
Torkey,  No.  3, 1876.    639. 

t  Hansard,  S  6.  ccxzz.  UB8.  J  Ibid.  I1S9. 
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This  18  the  place  to  speak  of  the  evidence  i^ith 
regard  to  the  question  raised  by  the  oorreBpondence  in 
the  Daily  News  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  the  replies 
I  have  described  These  replies  were  given^  as  has 
been  seen,  in  July.  It  is  now  plainly  proved  from  the 
public  papers  that  from  May  onwards  the  Oovemment 
had  been  in  the  receipt  of  despatches  which  warned 
them  that  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians  were 
about  to  be  employed  in  putting  down  the  so-called 
Bulgarian  insurrection,  and  that  horrible  atrocities 
were  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  emplojonent  of 
those  irregulars .♦ 

*  I  quote  the  qaotations  in  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor's  pamphlet. 

M.   Kjriatz,  Eski-Zagra,    to   Yice-Consul   Dabnls    (leceiTed    bj 
Lord  Derby  May  19) :  •*  The  Govemor-Qeneral  of  the  vilayet  baa 
telegraphed  to  the  Ka^Cmakam  of  Lazara  to  arm  all  the  Mnssalmans, 
and  to  make  them  patrol  the  towns  throughout  the  night,  to  arert 
any  attack  to  be  feared  on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarians.  ...  I  belieye  I 
am  fulfilling  a  duty  in  .  .  .  calling  your  attention  to  the  imprudence 
of  the  measures  taken  by  the  QoTemment  in  arming  all  the  Mussul- 
mans, who,  as  they  arc  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood  to  be  of 
the  most  savage  disposition,  will  be  guilty  of  every  kind  of  excess." 
—Turkey,  No.  3  (1876),  No.  252,  Enclosure  2  in  No.  272.      Vice- 
Consul  Dupuis,  Adrianople,  to  Sir  H.  Elliot  (received  by  Lord  Derby 
May  23)  :  *'  1  likewise  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  local  autho- 
rities, as  well  as  the  Turkish  Beys  here,  are  displaying  great  activity 
in  the  enrolment  of  Bashi-Bazouks  and  other  volunteers.**  ..."  I 
hear  that  in  consequence  of  the  disorders  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  the  bazaars  and  shops  in  Philippopolis 
and  Tatar-Bazardjik  are  closed,  aud  the  inhabitants  are  leaving  in 
numbers.  ...  A  friend  of  mine,  who  returned  last  night,  tells  me 
that  the  state  of  the  country  between  Philippopolis,  Bellova,  and 
Otleukeuis  is  deplorable  to  behold ;  that  villages  are  burning  in  all 
directions  of  the  compass;    that  in  consequence  of  ignorance  and 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  functionaries  the  greatest  disorder 
and  confusion  prevails  there.    It  is  reported  that  while  gunpowder  is 
being  openly  sold  to  the  Turkish  inhabitants  in  this  city,  it  is  refused  to 
the  Christians.*'— iM^.,  Enclosure  1  in  No.  289.  Same  to  same :  '*  Hadji 
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The  most  rem&rkaUa  of  theae  despatches,  Kere  two 
of  Oonaul  Iteade,  of  Kusicbuk,  which  were  roceived  hj 
Lord  Derby  on  Jane  2  and  7  respectively.  In  Uie 
first  of  these  despatches  the  Consul  remarks  that  the 
"arming  of  the  Mussnlmans  and  Circas3ians  in  the 
Tilayet,  and  the  letting  loose  of  the  latter  on  the  Bul- 
garians simply  reported  to  he  inrevolt,".wasa"grave 
matter."  "  The  lawless  character  of  these  Circassians," 
said  Consul  Beade,  "  is  notoriouB;-^hey  are  not  to  be 
trusted  at  any  time ;  to  employ  them,  therefore,  in  the 
way  I  have  stated  at  the  present  moment,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  to  drive  many  who  have  hitherto  remained 
quiet,  to  revolt."*     And  in  the  some  despatch  the 

Acbmet  Aga,  Raami  B«j,  uid  other  Torki  of  note  here,  are  Bhowing 
tbeir  patriotism  bj  anning  and  miictaining  at  their  own  expense  ft 
cOTpB  of  200  Ba^-Buooka  each,  far  operations  in  the  ^kans. — 
lh\d.,  Enclosnie  3  in  No.  249.  ^ce-Consnl  Dupnis  to  8ir  E.  Elliot, 
TeedTed  by  Lotd  Derby  June  S) :  "  The  general  topic  of  conTersotion 
here  the  last  few  days  U  that  the  Bnlgarian<  of  tlie  village  of  OUenkeui 
refusing  to  sorrendeF,  and  taking  refuge  in  a  chnrch  or  nionasteiy, 
were  bombarded  bf  the  troopa  under  Hafii  Pasba,  when  upwards  of 
three  hundred  men,  women,  and  childien  weie  slaughtered. .  .  . 
The  last  iteq  of  intelligence  I  hem  is  that  the  troops  have  surrounded 
the  village  of  Avradnno,  and  that  nnlen  it  surrenders  it  is  feared  the 
inhabitants  wiU  share  the  same  fal«  as  those  of  Otlenkeni.  Eztra- 
ordinaiy  activity  is  being  displayed  here  by  the  authorities  and  others 
in  recruiting,  arming,  sjid  forwarding  to  the  disturbed  districts  Bashi- 
Baxouks  and  Ciicaasiana.  ...  I  do  not  hear  of  any  disorden  having 
been  committed  l^  these  troops  in  Adriauople;  but  I  am  assoied 
that,  once  outside  the  city,  they  gave  themselves  np  to  all  kinds  of 
violence,  and  to  the  flriog  on  women  and  other  defeitceless  people  in 
the  villages  and  roads  in  this  victnit;." — IJM.,  Enclosora  I  in  No.  313. 
Same  to  same ;  "  Reports  continue  to  reach  me  of  acts  of  insubordi- 
nation, excesses,  and  disorders  by  the  Bashi-Baxoolca  and  CiTCMsiani, 
who,  it  is  stated,  rob,  pinndei,  kill,  and  levy  black-mail  on  peaceable 
people."— iWrf.,  Enclosure  2  in  No.  3-(3. 
*  Tnrkey,  No.  3, 1876,  Snclotuie  in  No.  SU. 
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Consul  spoke  of  the  Mussulmans  generally  being 
anned  on  penalty  of  punishment;  and  in  the  second 
despatch  this  same  Consul  said,  "What  is  condemned 
by  every  one  ....  is  the  arming  and  employment  of 

Circassians Those  men  cannot   be  kept  under 

any  sort  of  control;  and  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  it^ 
and  the  consequence  is  that  we  are  daily  hearing  of 
the  grossest  acts  of  violence  on  their  part."*      And 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  himself,  as  has  already  been  seen  in 
describing  a  speech  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  made  use  of 
these  words  in  a  despatch  which  was  received  by  Lord 
Derby  on  June  8, 1876  :  ''  The  Bulgarian  insurrection 
appears  unquestionably  to  be  put  down,  although,  I 
regret  to  say,  with  cruelty,  and  in  some  pkces  with 
brutality.  .  .  .  There  is  evidence  that  the  employment 
of  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks  has  led  to  the  atroci- 
ties which  were  to  be  expected."  t    The  despatches  of 
which  I  have  given  these  two  specimens  were  received 
between  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  in  the  face 
of  those  facts  Mr.  Disraeli  in  July  was  denying  the 
existence  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  giving  the 
Circassians  the  reputation  of  Arcadian  innocence !  But 
this  was  not  the  strongest  confirmation  which   the 
Ministry  had  received  of  the  reports  in  the  Daily  News. 
On  June  28,  Lord  Derby  received  from  Consul  Reade, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  despatch  in  which 
he  says  that  information  had  reached  him  that  the 
Circassians  ''are  committing  atrocities,  chiefly  among 
•  Ibid.^  Enclofue  in  No.  883.  t  llt^  No.  448. 


the  villogeB  near  the  Balkans,  which  keep  the  whole 
of  that  quarter  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  terror."  He 
mentioned  the  rumour  that  the  Circassians  were  "  kid- 
napping children  of  Bulgarians  killed  in  the  late 
affairs ; "  and  then  he  went  on  to  say,  "  From  what  I 
can  make  out,  I  am  really  inclined  to  think  that  the 
object  at  this  moment,  in  the  late  disturbed  districts 
of  Timova,  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  Bulgarians 
as  much  as  possible,  for  it  is  sud  that  the  Circassians 
seem  to  be  doing  all  Uiis  with  tlie  connivance  of  its 
authoritiea"  In  otherworda,  in  the  opinion  of  Consul 
Keade,  the  object  of  the  Forte  was  to  authorise  whole- 
sale massacres,  so  as  to  reduce  the  population  of  the 
unbelieving  and  rebellious  subjects.  In  this  same 
despatci  Consul  Reade  declared  that  a  Mussulman 
had  been  heard  by  a  Bulgarian  boasting  in  a  caf^  at 
Kustchuk  that  "  even  our  schoolboys  killed  their  five 
or  six  Bulgarians."  "He  praised  the  Circassians  as 
having  done  great  things,  having  for  their  motto,  ''Let 
the  Giaour  die — strike  him — let  him  perish ; '  and  this 
Turk,  in  addition,  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
most  of  those  who  were  killed  were  innocent  and 
unarmed,  that  the  number  of  the  slain  were  pro- 
bably nearer  25,000  or  26,000  than  6,000  or  6,000,  and 
to  have  wound  up  his  tale  by  the  statement  that  this 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  country,  as  most  of  them  were 
tax-paying  people." 

This  despatch,  I  say,  had  been  received  by  Lord  Derby 
on  June  28,  aad  on  July  31  Mr.  Disraeli  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  this  communication;  and  what 
40 
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did  he  think  of  it  ?  He  dismissed  it  contemptnouBly 
as  utterly  untrustworthy  rubbish.  "I  was  not  jus- 
tified," said  he, "  for  a  moment  to  adopt  that  coffee- 
house babble  brought  by  an  anonymous  Bulgarian  to 
a  Ci^nsul  as  at  all  furnishing  a  basis  of  belief  that 
the  accounts  subsequently  received  had  any  justifica- 
tion."* Agaip,  on  August  11,  he  was  taxed  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Turkey,  and  again  all  these  stories 
of  atrocities  were  dismissed  as  gross  exaggerations 
manufactured  for  party  purposes;  and  the  integrity 
JEuid  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  still 
held  up  as  the  leading  principle  upon  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  English  Government  should  be 

founded  t 

These  words  are  made  the  more  memorable  by  a  fact 
which  was  known  to  scarcely  anybody  by  whom  they 
were  heard.  Shortly  after  he  had  made  this  speech, 
Mr.  Disraeli  got  up  from  his  seat,  went  out,  and  never 
again  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  its 
members.  The  next  morning  it  was  announced  that 
he  was  about  to  be  raised  to  the  Peerage.  The  title  he 
chose  struck  a  large  number  of  people  with  surprise, 
and  a  little  disgust.  It  was  known  that  the  title  was 
one  for  which  the  patent  had  actually  been  made  out 
for  Edmund  Burke,  and  by  which  he  would  have  been 
known  to  posterity  if  the  hand  of  death  had  not  inter- 
fered with  him  and  the  conferring  of  the  honour.  I  say 
nothing  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  comparison 
of  the  careers  of  Burke  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  I 

♦  Hansard,  ccxxxi.  203,  t  Ibid.  1145, 
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think  it  does  not  require  any  reasoning  to  sliov  that 
if  Lord  Beaconafield  were  a  man  of  ordiouy  instincts, 
he  wonid  have  hesitated  before  he  took  the  title  which 
was  associated  in  histoty  with  the  illoatrious  name  of 
another  statesman. 

Meantime  the  stories  of  t^e  Bulgarian  atrocities 
were  appearing  in  the  newspapers.  The  Daily  Netoa 
waa,  as  already  indicated,  chief,  if  not  first*  among 
the  public  journals  in  publishing  accounts  of  the 
atrocities  in  Bulgaria.  Informed  by  Mr.  Fears,  their 
correspondent  in  Constantinople,  of  what, was  going 
on,  the  proprietors  of  that  paper  despatched  a  special 
commissioner  to  investigate  the  facts  on  tiie  spot. 
The  gentleman  selected  was  the  late  Mr.  J.  A. 
MacGahan.  Never  was  there  a  happier  choice  for  a 
journalistic  task.  I  knew  Mr.  MacGahan  well;  I 
believe  I  can  claim  the  privilege  of  having  been  one 
of  his  most  intimate  fnends.  For  such  a  task  as 
investigating  the  Bulgarian  horrors  he  had  all  the 
requisites :  courage  to  fiice  the  frowns  of  the  Tnrkish 
authorities,  perseverance  to  overcome  the  myriad- 
shaped  obstacles  they  might  put  in  his  way;  he  was 
a  man  of  good  judgment  and  of  unfailing  accuracy 
as  well  as  imE^nation ;  and  his  pen,  while  pictu- 
resque, never  was  tempted  into  the  least  sacrifice  of 
fact  to  effect. 

Poor  MacGahan !  let  me  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to 
pay  a  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  finest 
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characters  I  ever  knew, — a  man  of  a  bravery  that  no 
danger  could  shake,  of  a  modesty  that  no  triumph 
could  disturb ;  with  a  disposition  so  beautiful  that  he 
left  not  one  enemy  behind,  and  many  friends,  to  whom 
his  death  must  always  leave  life  less  bright. 

The  Eastern  question  was  finally  solved  by  the  arms 
of  the  heroic  soldiers  of  Russia.  But  to  two  men,  neither 
of  whom  was  a  soldier,  the  great  work  of  liberating  the 
enslaved  Christians  of  the  East  from  the  vilest  tyranny 
that  ever  cursed  the  world,  owes,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  to  the  legionaries  of  the  Czar.  One  of  those  men 
was  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  other  was  Mr.  J.  A.  MacGahan. 
Journalism  has  had  many  and  glorious  triumphs ;  but 
the  proudest  achievement  which  brightens  its  annals 
is  the  salvation  of  a  countr}*^  by  the  pen  of  a  special 
correspondent.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
people  of  Bulgaria  are  sensible  of  MacGahan*s  great 
services;  his  name  is  now  the  subject  of  their  popular 
ballads,  and  will  probably  be  enshrined  for  ever  in 
their  grateful  memories.  But,  alas !  the  instrument  of 
all  this  mighty  good  died  at  thirty-three  in  a  Constan- 
tinople hospital  I 

And  what  was  the  story  Mr.  MacGahan  had  to  tell  ? 
He  had  to  tell  that  sixty  or  seventy  villages  had  been 
burned;  that  something  like  15,000  or  16,000  people 
had  been  slaughtered  ;  *  that  a  large  number  of  those 
dead  were  women  and  children ;  t  that  the  bodies  of 

♦  •*  The  Turkwh  Atrocities  in  Bulgaria :  Letters  of  the  Special  Com- 
missioner of  the  Z>a//y  JVVjr*,  J.  A.  MacGdhan,  Esq."     11. 
t  Ibid.  12. 
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men  were  flung  to  dogs;  that  the  women,  and  even 
tha  little  children  of  boUi  sexes,  were  subjected  to  the 
vilest  outrages ;  *  and  that  all  those  outrages  were  com- 
mitted without  anything  like  real  provocation  on  the 
part  of  the  Bulgariiins.t  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries 
Mr.  MocQahan  visited  Boveral  of  the  villages  in  Bul- 
garia :  he  visited  Raddovo,  Otluk-Kui  or  Fanagurishti, 
Ferustitza,  Avr&t-Alan, '  Klissura,  and  Batak.  And 
now  let  me  give  a  brief  summary  of  what  be  learned 
at  each  of  those  places.  ■  At  Baddovo  he  found  that  ot 
160  houses,  not  one  had  been  left  standing.  As  the 
inhabitants  had  all  fled  before  the  an-ival  of  the  Turks, 
only  twenty-two  men  bad  been  killed,  while  all  the 
women  and  children  had  escaped.}  And  at  Raddovo, 
accordingly,  the  people  had  only  to  put  up  with  the 
trifling  inconvenience  of  trying  to  live  without  their 
houses,  their  furniture,  or  their  means  of  existence.  § 
At  Avrat-Alan  he  found  that  the  people  of  the  town, 
liaving  surrendered  in  time,  were  spared ;  while  200 
or  300  who  were  flying  through  the  fields  were  killed ; 
and  all  the  women  in  the  place,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  were  violated  by  soldiers  who  were  still 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  a  massacre  close  by,  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  speak  immediately,  |i  At  Klis- 
sura, not  one  of  700  bouses  was  left  standing.ir  The 
people  were  thus  condemned  to  starvation ;  and  besides 
this,  though  MacGahan  does  not  note  the  fact,  250 
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people  were  killed.*  We  have  now  gone  through 
three  villages :  in  two  of  those  all  the  houses  had  been 
destroyed,  and  some  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  killed ; 
in  the  third,  the  houses  were  not  burned,  bat  were 
plundered;  and  while  the  men  in  the  town  were 
spared,  about  250  in  the  fields  were  killed,  and  all  the 
women  were  violated.  Those  are  horrors  sufficient  to 
excite  indignation  enough,  but  they  appear  as  mere 
trifling  incidents  in  comparison  with  the  diabolical 
outrages  which  took  place  in  other  villagea  At 
Otluk-Kui  a  rising  occurred  on  the  2nd  of  May ;  ten 
days  afterwards,  Hafiz  Pasha,  with  regulars,  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  artillery,  arrived 
before  the  place.  The  insurrection  immediately  col- 
lapsed, one  body  of  the  insurgents — who  were  250 
in  all — having  fled,  and  the  other  taken  a  wrong 
direction,  t  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  for  Hafiz 
Pasha  to  do  but  to  enter  the  town  and  take  possession. 
Instead  of  doing  that,  he  bombarded  the  place  without 
asking  it  to  surrender, — a  fate  which  was  the  more 
terrible  because  the  ordinary  population  had  been 
increased  by  5,000  or  6,000  refugees  from  neighbouring 
villages,  t 

Till  midnight  of  the  12th  the  bombardment  con- 
tinued. ''  Then  the  loud-mouthed  dogs  of  war  ceased 
their  clamour ;  they  had  done  their  work ;  it  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  sabre."  §  During  the  night  and  the 
following  morning  the  soldiers  entered  the  town;  it 

•  Baring's  Report.  {  Ibid.  48. 

t  MacGahan,  42-3.  §  Ihid. 
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waa  pillaged  and  then  fired ;  neither  age  nor  sex 
was  spared,  aad  3,000  people — men,  women,  and 
children — were  killed."  Not  a  woman  in  tb&  place 
appeared  to  have  escaped  outrage.!  "  Mothers  were 
outraged  in  the  presence  of  their  daughters ;  young 
girla.  In  the  presence  of  their  mothers,  of  their  sisters 
and  brothers."?  A  girl  of  ten  yeaia  was  violated, 
another  of  twelve ;  §  and  of  a  dozen  of  girls  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  two  were  outraged  and 
killed,  and  the  remainder  outraged.  R  A  young  girl  of 
sixteen  was  outraged  by  three  or  four  Bashi-Bazouks 
in  presence  of  her  father,  who  waa  aged  and  blind, 
and  then  was  killed  by  the  same  bullet  as  she  was 
endeavouring  to  save  the  old  man'a  life.^ 

Ferustitza  consisted  of  330  houses,  and  had  2,000  or 
2,500  inhabitants.**  According  to  the  account  which 
the  people  themselves  gave  to  Mr.  MocCfahan,  they 
applied  several  times  for  the  protection  of  regular 
troops  to  Aziz  Pasha,  without  avail.tt  Achmet-Aga 
meantime  ofiFered  them  the  protection  of  Baahi- 
Bazoults ;  but  having  some  natural  distrust  of  suoh 
shepherds,  they  refiised  the  assistance,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  drcumstances  that  were  in  dispute, 
killed  the  two  bearers  of  this  message.}}  The  villagers 
now  prepared  for  defence,  making  one  of  their  churches 
their  citadeL§§     On  Tuesday  morning,  May  11,  the 
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Bashi-Bazouks  appeared.*  Some  of  the  people  went 
out,  gave  up  their  arms,  and  were  killed.  Some  fled 
to  the  fields,  and,  whenever  overtaken  by  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  were  killed.  The  remainder  stuck  to  the 
churdi.t  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  employed  themselves  in  pillaging 
and  burning  the  suiTounding  villages,  occasionally 
firing  a  shot  at  the  church  in  which  the  villagers  had 
taken  refuge,  t  Meantime  the  people  remained  in  the 
church,  so  closely  packed  that  it  was  impossible  to  lie 
down,  terrified  by  the  occasional  shots  and  by  the  glare 
of  the  burning  villages  around.§  On  the  Thursday 
afternoon  Aziz  Pasha  arrived  with  his  regulars,  and, 
according  to  MacGaban,  before  he  had  summoned  the 
people  to  surrender,  began  the  bombardment  of  the 
church.  II  The  villagers  were  so  panic-struck  that  they 
fled  to  another  church,  where  they  were  less  protected 
than  before.lT  Aziz  Pasha  bombarded  this  as  he  had 
bombarded  the  other  church.**  The  people  had,  mean- 
time, sent  messengers  to  Aziz  Pasha  asking  for  peace ; 
some  of  those  were  killed  before  they  reached  Aziz 
Pasha,tt  others  were  killed  on  their  way  back.  On  the 
Friday  night,  when  this  bombardment  in  the  second 
church  was  taking  place,  at  least  one  man  killed  his 
wife  and  children  and  then  himself  J  f  On  Saturday,  at 
last,  the  people  went  out,  and  were  spared,§§     About 

♦  Ihid,  56.  II  Ibid,  59.  %%  ^^^  65-6,  and  Mr.  Baring'^ 
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I 
1,000  or  1,600  bad  been    killed.*      But   all    these 

honors,  great  as  they  are,  sink   into  insignificance 
beside  those  of  Batak. 

While  Mr.  MacGahau  was  at  Festera,  a  number  of 
people  crowded  round  the  place  where  he  was  staying, 
whom  at  firat  he  supposed  to  belong  to  the  town  itself  ^ 
they  turned  out,  however,  to  be  fugitives  from  Batak. t 
They  came  to  tell  the  strangers  the  story  of  the 
tragedy  enacted  in  their  home.  One  remarkwhicfa 
Mr.  MacGahan  makes  at  this  point  of  his  narrative  is 
worthy  of  observation.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
Russian  language,  having  lived  for  some  time  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  having,  by  an  act  of  daring  rarely 
paralleled,  succeeded  in  accompanying  the  Russian 
army  during  the  Khivan  expedition.  He  declares 
that  the  language  of  those  Bulgariuis  was  so  like 
Russian,  that  he  could  understand  a  great  deal  of 
it  He  describes  the  people  as  singularly  like  the 
Russians  in  features,  expression,  and  tone  of  voice. 
He  asks,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  if  we 
should  be  surprised  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  Russians  should  have  sympathised  with  the  Bul- 
garian subjects  of  Turkey's  foul  tyranny,  J  In  that 
strange  fit  of  madness  which  passed  over  this  country 
under  the  malign  influence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  one 
of  the  moat  curious  phenomena  was  the  obstinate 
blindness  with  which  people  refused  to  accept  facts 
which  were  as  well  ascertcuned  as  the  daily  rising  of 
•  Ihid.  18.  X  ■'i'-i  18-20. 
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the  san.     At  first  sight  it  would  appear   scarcely 
credible  that  any  one  could  doubt  that  a  people  should 
have  the  keenest  sympathy  with  another  people  on 
their  border^  belonging  to  the  same  race,  speaking 
almost  the  same  tongue,  professing  the  same  creed, 
whose  men  were  massacred,  whose  women  were  out- 
raged and  massacred,  whose  children  were  outraged 
and  massacred  by  men  of  another  race,  a  diflferent 
religion,  another  tongue!    Yet  there  were  people  in 
England  ready  to  deny  that  the  Sclav  Christians  of 
Bussia  could  have   any  real  feeling  for  the   Sclav 
Christians  of  Bulgaria  whom   Turkey  so  ruthlessly 
oppressed!    Nay,  this  blindness  to  patent  fact  went 
further.      The  very  men   who  at  one  season   were 
strongest  in  their  belief,  loudest  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  atrocities  I  am  now  describing,  in  another  season, 
from  a  change  in  their  mood,  and  without  any  change 
whatever  in  the  facts,  were  actually  ready  to  as  strongly 
disbelieve  that  there  were  ever  any  such  atrocities  at 
all,  and  to  as  vehemently  denounce  anybody  who  echoed 
their  own  denunciations  of  a  short  time  previously ! 

To  return  to  MacGahan's  narrative.  The  fugitives 
whom  he  met  at  Pestera  followed  him  and  his  com- 
panions in  a  procession  to  Batak.*  As  they  approached 
the  doomed  village,  they  began  to  find  signs  of  the 
great  disaster :  they  met  miUs  that  were  silent,  and  Chey 
saw  hill-sides  covered  with  over-ripe  com,  rotting  for 
want  of  hands  to  reap  it.  But  such  signs  of  ravage  were 
soon  forgotten  in  the  sight  that  next  met  their  eyes. 

♦  Ihid.  20. 


On  a  alope  orerlookiiig  the  town  they  observed  a 
number  of  doga,  which  ran  away  angiy  at  their  ap- 
preach;  and  on  going  near,  tonnd  these  animala  had 
been  feasting  on  a  large  heap  of  dead.*  That  heap, 
MacUahan  afterwards  found  out,  consisted  of  200  young 
girls,  who  had  been  kept  prisoners  for  some  days,  out- 
raged, and  finally  behesded !  f  "  From  ray  saddl^"  he 
writes,  "I  counted  about  a  hundred  skulls,  not  including 
those  that  were  hidden  beneath  the  others  in  the 
ghastly  heap,  nor  those  that  were  scattered  fiu*  and 
wide  through  the  fields."t  From  this  spot  they  looked 
down  on  the  town;  Not  a  roof,  not  a  whole  wall 
was  left  standing ;  and  there  came  up  to  their  ears 
"a  low,  plaintive  wail,  like  the  'keening'  of  the  Irish 
over  their  dead."§  They  descended  into  the  town; 
they  saw  in  the  houses  women  wailing  over  their  lost 
husbands,  brothers,  children,  "  beating  their  heads  and 
wringing  their  hands."||  "This  was  the  explanation  of 
the  curious  sound  we  had  heard  when  up  on  the  hill. 
As  we  advanced  there  were  more  and  more;  some 
sitting  on  the  heaps  of  stones  that  covered  the  floors 
of  their  houses ;  othets  walking  up  and  down  before 
their  doors, wringing  their  hands  and  repeatingthe  same 

despairing  wail As  we  proceeded,  most  of  them 

fell  into  line  behind  us,  and  they  finally  formed  a  pro- 
cession of  four  or  five  hundred  people,  mostly  women 
and  children,  who  fbllowed  us  aboat  wherever  we  went 
with  their  mournful  cries.    Such  a  sound  as  their 

•  Ibid.  22.  t  'frW.  23.  I  JUd.  23-4. 

t  im.  SZ-3.  1  lUd.  22. 
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united  voices  sent  up  to  heaven  I  hope  never  to  hear 


again." 


As  they  passed  on,  they  saw  the  corpse  of  a  young 
girl  not  more  than  fifteen.    ''  There  was  a  lai^  gash 
in  the  skull,  to  which  a  mass  of  rich  brown  hair, 
nearly  a  yard  long,  still  dung,  trailing  in  the  dust."* 
Next  they  saw  ''  the  skeletons  of  two  children  Ijdng 
side   by  side,"   "with  frightful  sabre   cuts  in   their 
little  skulls.'' t    As  they  approached  the  middle  of 
the  town,  *'  bones,  skeletons,  and  skulls  became  more 
numerous."    ^' There  was  not  a  house  beneath   the 
ruins  of  which  we  did  not  perceive  human  remains, 
and    the   street   besides   was  strewn   with    them."  J 
"  Before  many  of  the  doorways  women  were  walking 
up  and  down  wailing  their  funeral  chant."  §     One  of 
them  dragged  MacGahan  to  see  the  corpse  of  a  young 
girl.    "I  could  only  turn  round,"  he  says,  "and  walk 
out  sick  at  heart,  leaving  her  alone  with  her  skele- 
ton." II     A  few  steps  further,  he  saw  another  woman 
"rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and  uttering  moans  heart- 
rending beyond  anything   I  could  have  imagined." 
"  Her  head  was  buried  in  her  hands,  while  her  fingers 
were  unconsciously  twisting  and  tearing  her  hair,  as 
she  gazed  into  her  lap,  where  lay  three  little  skulls 
with  the  hair  still  clinging  to  them."  IT    They  next 
came  to  the  school-house  and  the  church.      In  the 
school  lay  "the  bones  and  ashes  of  two  hundred  women 
burnt  alive  within  those  four  walls."    "Just  beside 

•  Ihid,  26.  X  Ibid,  27.  R   Ihid. 

t  Ihid.  §  Ihid.  H  Ibid. 
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tiie  scbool-bouse  is  a  broad  shallow  pit ;  l^ere  were 
buroed  a  hundred  bodiea  two  weeks  after  the  mas-  ' 
sacra"*  They  entered  the  churchyard.  The  whole 
of  the  little  churchyard  was  heaped  up  with  deaa' 
bodies  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feett  "  We 
were  told  that  there  were  three  thousand  people 
lyiug  here  in  this  little  churchyard  alone,  and  we 
could  well  believe  it."  J  And  of  those  three  thousand, 
many,  if  not  most,  were  women  and  children.  § 

Next  they  looked  into  the  church.  "  What  we 
saw  there  was  too  frightful  for  more  than  a  hasty 
glanee."||  "  An  immense  number  of  bodies  had  been 
partly  burnt  there,  and  the  charred  and  blackened 
remains,  that  seemed  to  fill  it  half-way  up  to  the  low 
dark  arches,  and  made  them  lower  and  darker  still, 
were  lying  in  a  state  of  putrefactioD  too  frightful  to 
look  upon.  I  had  never  imagined  anything  ao  hor- 
rible. We  all  turned  away  sick  and  faint,  and  stag- 
gered out  of  the  fearful  pest-house,  glad  to  get  out 
into  the  street  agaia"  IT  Everywhere  throughout  the 
town  they  saw  similar  scenes.      "Skeletons  of  men 

•  Ibid.  28.  t  ^*^-  t  Jl^-  29. 

§  "  It  waa  a  fearful  sight— a  sight  to  haunt  oae  through  liSa.  TheK 
were  little  early  heads  there  in  that  festering  mm,  cnuhed  down  by 
heavy  stonei ;  little  feet  not  u  long  oa  your  Soger  on  which  the  flesh 
was  dried  hard,  by  the  ardent  heat,  befor«  it  had  time  to  decompoae  ; 
little  baby  hands  stretched  out  u  if  for  help ;  babes  tiiat  had  died 
iTondering  at  the  bright  gleam  of  sabres  and  the  rod  handa  of  the 
Berce-eyed  men  who  wielded  them  ;  children  who  had  died  ihrinking 
with  fright  and  terror  ;  young  girU  who  had  died  sobbing  and  begging 
for  mercy  ;  mothers  who  died  trying  to  shield  their  little  ones  triOi 
their  own  weiik  bodies,  all  lying  together,  featering  in  one  horrid  maas." 
—Itid.  20. 

y  Ibid.  29.  1  aid.  39. 
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with  the  clothmg  and  flesh  still    hangixi^  to,   and 
rotting  together;    skulls  of  women,  with   the   hair 
dragging  in    the    dust;    bones    of   children   and  of 
infants    everywhere."*     Here    they  were    shown  a 
house  where  twenty  people  had  been  burned  alive; 
another,  where   twelve  girls  had  been   slaughtered, 
**as  their  bones  amply  testified.** t      What  showed 
most  plainly  the  cbmpleteness  of  the  massacre  was 
the  desolation  of  entire  families.     An  old   woman 
told  MacQahan  that  she  had  three  sons,  who  were  all 
married,  and  had  twelve  children :  of  all  those  nine- 
teen people,  but  this  poor  old  woman  remained.  %   Out 
of  another  family  of  thirty-nine,  only  eight  were  left ; 
out  of  one  of  twenty-five,  but  seven;  of  twenty,  but 
eight."§   And  finally,  MacGahan,  estimating  the  entire 
loss  of  life,  says  that  of  "the  eight  or  nine  thousand 
people  who  made  up  the  population  of  the  place,  there 
are  only  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  left ! "  || 

Such  was  the  story  told  by  Mr.  MacGahan,  and  such 
was  the  story  a  considerable  part  of  which  had  been 
published  at  the  very  time  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
declaring  that  the  outrages  in  Bulgaria  were  grossly 
exaggerated.  MacGahan's  statements  were  immediately 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  the  then  American 
Secretary  of  Legation,  and  now  American  Consul  at 
Birmingham;  and  let  me  say  parenthetically  that  to 
this  distinguished  litterateur  the  work  of  Christian 
redemption  in  the  East  owes  infinite  gratitude.     But 

♦  Ibid.  I  Ibid.  31.  y  Ibid,  30. 

+  Ibid.  29-30.  §  Ibid. 
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confirmation  of  Ur.  MacGahan's  stoTy,  even  stronger 
than  that  of  Mr.  Schuyler's,  was  soon  to  come: 
worried  by  persistent  interrogation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Ministry  at  laqt  were  compelled  to 
send  one  of  their  employia  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  wish  to  question  in  the  least 
the  impartiality  of  Mr  Walter  Baring,  but  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  sought  to  emancipate  the  Bulgarians 
from  Turkish  rule-,  and  that  he  approached  the  in- 
vestigation of  those  horrors  with  no  predisposition 
to  accept  the  current  rumours.  There  was,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  a  strong  expectation  that  his  report 
would  annihilate  the  statements  of  MacGahan  in 
the  Daily  News.  And  even  when  the  report  was 
presented.  Sir  Henry  EUiot  made  the  comment  that 
it  showed  some  of  the  statements  made  to  be  "  vastly 
exaggerated."*  Let  us  then  compare  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Baring's  report  with  those  in  MacQahan's  letters. 
MacGahan  stated  that  in  Baddovo,  out  of  160  houses, 
not  one  was  left  standing,  and  that  about  twenty-two 
men  were  killed.  Mr.  Baring  states  that  the  place 
was  totally  burnt ;  puts  down  the  number  of  houses 
destroyed  as  177,  and  the  namber  of  people  killed  as 
twenty-five — that  is  to  say,  he  gives  a  larger  estimate 
than  MacGahan  of  the  houses  destroyed  and  people 
killed  in  this  village.t     MacGahan's  statement  with 

•  Despatch  to  Lord  Derby  dated  September  E,  1878. 
f  Tlie  town  which  Mr.  MocQahan  calls   RaddoTo   appean  in  Ur. 
EariiigB  report  na  Rtidilovo. 
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regard  to  Elissura  is  that  not  one  out  of  700  houses 
was  left  standing ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  number 
of  persons  killed.    Mr.  Baring*s  statement  in  regard 
to  Klissura  is  that,  out  of  800  houses,  not  one  was  left 
standing ;  and  besides  thus  increasing  by  a  hundred 
MacGahan's  estimate  of  the   houses  destroyed,  adds 
the  information  that  250  people  were  killed.     In  the 
case  of  Avrat-Alan,  the  statement  of  Mr.  MacGahan  is 
that  the  Turks,  sated  with  their  feast  of  blood  and 
lust  at  OUuk-Eui,  had   confined  themselves   to  pil- 
laging all  the  houses  and  outraging  all  the  women. 
Mr.  Baring's  statement  is,  that  the  place  '*  was  com- 
pletely pillaged,"  and  that  "  130  people,   including 
strangers,  were  killed."     He  says  nothing  either  in 
denial  or  confirmation   of  the  outrages  on  women, 
but  he  alludes  to    a  shocking  story  about  a    boy. 
Mr.  MacGahan  tells  us  that  in  Otluk-Kui  one-fourth 
of  the  houses  were  burned;  and  he  estimates    the 
number  of   killed  at  about    3,000;    400  being    in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  the  remainder  strangers. 
Mr.  Baring,  estimating  the  entire  number  of  houses 
at  2,000,  says  that  between  400  and  500 — or  about 
one-fourth,  as   Mr.  MacGahan  puts  it — were  burned. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  killed,  Mr. 
Baring  puts  down  the  number  of  inhabitants  killed 
as  7G3 — that  is,  nearly  double  the  number  given  by 
MacGahan;  while  the  strangers  killed  he  puts  down 
as  1,000.    Mr.  Baring's  total  estimate,  then,  of  persons 
killed  is  1,763,  while  Mr.  MacGahan's  is  3,000.     This 
is    cei*tainly  a    considerable    discrepancy,    but    Mr. 
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MacGahan  in  this  case  ^ves  his  numbers  with  aome 
doubt,  remarking  that  Hafiz  Pasha  had,  unlike 
Achmet  Aga,  the  murderer  of  Batak,  buried  his  dead, 
and  so  destroyed  the  best  evidence  of  his  guilt* 
The  case  of  Otluk-Kui  is  accordingly  one  in  which 
much  was  left  to  conjecture,  and  in  which  two  persbns 
anxious  for  the  truth  might  honestly  differ :  in  any 
case,  Mr.  Baring's  lower  estimate  of  1,763  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  there  was  a  horrible  massacre.  In 
Perustiza,  there  were,  according  to  Mr.  MacQahan,  350 
houses,  of  which  not  one  was  left  standing ;  and  he 
estimates  the  number  of  persons  killed  as  from  1,000 
to  1,500.  Mr.  Baring  also  states  that  out  of  360  houses 
not  one  was  left  standing,  but  his  estimate  of  the  killed 
does  not  go  beyond  750, — "among  whom,"  he  says, 
"  there  are  many  women  and  children."  He  also 
tells  practically  the  same  story  of  the  siege  of  the 
two  churches  as  Mr.  MacGahan.  Finally,  as  to  the 
case  of  Batak,  the  agreement  of  Mr.  Baring's  account 
with  that  of  Mr.  MacGahan  is  still  more  complete. 
MacQahan  states  that  all  the  houses  were  burned;  so 
does  Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Baring  estimates  the  number 
of  persons  killed  in  the  church  and  churchyard  at  bat 
1,000  or  1,200,  but  he  g^ves  quite  as  horrible  a  picture 
of  the  scene  as  Mr.  MacGahan.  He  tells  the  same 
tale  of  seeing  the  corpses  unburied  two  months  and 
a  half  after  the  massacre, — of  girls  slashed  by  yata- 
ghans, with  their  hair  still  on  the  ground-f    And  with 

*  Ur.  Schuyler  gives  the  suns  estimate  u  Hr.  XncQahui. 
t  "iTiaited  thi>  v*ll<Tof  theduuiow  of  death  on  the  SI st  July,  more 
41 
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regard  to  the  church,  he  adds  the  additional  detail 
to  Mr.  MacGahan's  account,  that  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
tore  off  the  tiles  of  the  church,  and  ''threw  burning 
pieces  of  wood,  and  rags  steeped  in  petroleum,  among 
the  mass  of  the  unhappy  human  beings  inside." 

Outside  the  town,  Mr.  MacOahan  counted  about  a 
hundred  skulls  from  his  saddle ;  Mr.  Baring  counted 
sixty.  Mr.  MacQahan  says  the  bodies  there  Trere  be- 
headed ;  so  does  Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  MacGahan  says  they 
were  all  woc?en ;  Mr.  Baring  says  many  were  women.* 
Mr.  MacGahan  gives  no  details  of  persons  tortured ; 
Mr.  Baring  gives  the  names  of  two  persons  who  were 
roasted,  and  one  whose  ears,  nose,  hands,  and  feet  were 
cut  off.  Finally,  Mr.  MacGahan  estimates  the  number 
of  killed  at  G,500 ;  Mr.  Baring,  at  5,000.  Such  a  differ- 
ence in  such  itaimensity  of  atrocity  is  not  material.  As 
Mr.  Baring  remarks  of  bis  estimate,  ''whether  the  slain 
are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  0::  by  thousands,  does 
not  lessen  in  the  least  degree  the  criminality  of  the 
slayers.    The  intention  was  to  exterminate  all  except 

than  two  months  and  a  half  after  the  massacre  ;  but  still  the  stench 
was  so  overpowering  that  one  could  hardly  force  one's  way  into  the 
churchyard.  In  the  street  at  every  step  lay  human  remains,  rotting  and 
sweltering  in  the  summer  sun — here  a  skull  of  an  old  woaKin,  with  the 
grey  hair  attached  to  it — theic  the  false  trep^  of  some  unhappy  girl, 
slashed  in  half  by  a  yataghan  ;  the  head  which  it  had  adorned  luid  1  K?en 
probably  carried  off  to  be  devoured  by  some  of  the  dogs,  who  up  tt»  this 
have  boen  the  only  scavenge  i.^." 

*  "Just  outside  the  village  I  counted  more  than  sixty  skulls  in  a  little 
hollow,  and  it  was  evident  from  their  appearance  that  nearly  nil  of 
them  had  been  severed  from  their  bodies  by  axes  and  yataghans. 
From  the  remains  of  female  wearing  apparel  scattered  abouti  it  is  plain 
that  many  of  the  penons  hero  massacred  were  women.*' 
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those  fev  girls  (probably  about  eighty)  whom  they 
carried  off  to  satisfy  their  lusts.  Those  that  escaped 
owed  their  safety  to  their  own  good  fortune,  and  not 
to  the  tender  mercy  of  their  neighbours." 

I  have  now  traced  the  reports  of  Mr.  MacQahan  and 
Ur.  Baring  in  reference  to  the  principal  villages  which 
the  former  visited,  and  I  claim  to  have  shown  that,  to 
all  practical  purposes,  the  reports  agree.  In  some 
cases,  Mr.  HacGahan's  estimate  of  the  houses  destroyed 
and  the  persons  killed  is  higher  than  that  of  Mr. 
Baring;  in  other  cases,  Mr.  Baring's  estimate  is 
higher  than  that  of  Mr.  MacQahan.  Bat  they  are 
agreed  in  giving  the  same  picture  of  villages  entirely 
riestroyed,  and  of  men,  women,  and  children  massa- 
cred ruthlessly.  But  Mr.  Baring,  having  visited  more 
places  than  Mr.  MacQahan,  ^ves  even  a  darker,  because 
ft  fuller  picture.  Mr,  Baring  gives  fuller  details  of 
tlie  massacre  at  Bazardjik  by  the  heroic  Chefket 
Pasha,  to  which  Mr.  MacQahan  but  cursorily  alludes ; 
and  he  also  describes  the  scenes  of  horror  to  the  north 
iif  the  Balkans,  while  all  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Qahan took  place  to  the  south.  Mi-.  Baring  corroborates 
M  r.  MacQahan  not  only  in  the  main  point  of  the  number 
of  persons  killed,  but  in  other  important  particulars  also, 
Jle  agrees  with  Mr.  MacQahan,  that  this  destruction  of 
their  houses  would  expose  the  surviving  villagers  to 
iKjath  by  famine,  and  he  confirms  the  statement  that 
IVom  those  plundered  wretches  the  inhuman  autho- 
rities of  Constantinople  were  still  levying  taxes!  Mr, 
M:icQahan  says  the  leaders  in  the  atrocities  were  d^co- 
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rated.    Mr.  Faring  commeDts  with  scorn  on  the  same 
fact. 

But  one  point  more  remains.    What  was  the  provo- 
cation given  for  this  massacre?    On  this   point,  the 
difference  between  Mr.  MacOahan  and  Mr.  Baring  is 
great  at  first  sight,  and  small  on  examination.     Mr. 
Baring  attributes  the  insurrection  mainly  to  foreign 
emissaries ;  but  a  fuse  cannot  hurt  where  there  is  no 
gunpowder ;  and  if  the  misgovemment  in  Bulgaria  were 
not  frightful,  no  foreign  emissaries  could  have  induced 
the  Bulgarians  to  encounter  the  horrible  risks  of  insur- 
rection.    He  himself  concedes  the  whole  point,  when 
he  says  that  "wherever  there  is  Turkish  rule,  there, 
owing  to  its  inherent  faults,  there  will  be  Christian 
discontent"    And  now  as  to  the  overt  acts  which  the 
Christians  committed  in  carrying  out  their  rebellion. 
At  Raddovo,  two  Turks  were  killed ;  at  Klissura,  thir- 
teen ;   at  Perustitza,  three ;  and  at  Batak,  three.     At 
Avrat-Alan  alone  was  there  anything  like  killino*  on 
a  large  scale,  for  there  the  Bulgarians  killed  sixty-six 
Mohammedan  gipsies.     So  far  as  to  men ;  as  to  women, 
I  find  no  mention  of  any  having  been  killed  at  Klis- 
sura ;  none  were  killed  at  Raddovo ;  none  were  killed 
at  Perustitza;  two  were  killed  at  Otluk-Kui;  and  one 
at  Avrat-Alan.    Of  the  two  killed  at  Otluk-Kui,  one, 
according  to  Mr.  MacGahan,  was  killed  by  accident;* 
the  other,  Mr.  MacGahan  states,  used  a  sabre,  and  Mr. 
Baring  confirms  the  report.     And  thus,  the  number  of 
women  killed,  without  provocation  and  purposely,  in 

*  MacGahan,  41. 
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these  five  villagee,  amounts  to  one  1  And  be  it  re- 
marked that  in  the  two  villages  whicli  Buffered  most, 
not  one  TnrkiBh  woman  was  killed,  accidentally  or 
otherwise.  Not  one  Turkish  woman  was  killed  in 
Fenistitza;  not  one  Turkish  woman  was  killed  in  Batak. 
Finally,  as  to  the  places  where  insurrection  took 
the  shape  of  armed  defence,  the  insurrection  broke 
miserably  down  almost  at  the  first  sight  of  attack. 
The  villages,  where  those  poor  shadows  of  a  rising 
flitted  ghastly  on  the  scene  for  a  few  brief  days,  were 
chiefly  Klissura,  Otluk-Kui,  Avrat-Alau,  and  Perus- 
titza.  At  Klissura,  Mr.  Bnring  does  not  believe  "the 
story  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  having  summoned  the 
villagers  to  surrender."  At  Otiuk-Kiu,  the  resistance 
Hafiz  Fasha  met  "was  very  slight."  At  Avrat-Alan, 
when  Hafiz  Fasha  came,  "the  inhabitants  made  im- 
mediate submission."  And  as  to  Ferustitza,  he  does 
not  find  that  any  summons  was  sent  to  surrender  by 
Re-whid  Fasha,  commander  of  the  regulars;  and  he 
declares  that,  while  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  that  "ofiered  to  his" — Reschid's — "regulars 
would  probably  not  have  been  severe."  This,  then,  is 
Mr.  Baring's  account  of  the  provocation :  in  but  one 
case  was  any  considerable  body  of  Turks  killed ;  but 
two  women  were  killed  without  provocation — one  of 
those  two,  according  to  Mr.  MacGahan,  being  shot  by 
accident;  the  insurgents  made  scarcely  any  resistance ; 
and  they  were  not  asked  in  the  worst  cases  to  snrrender 
at  all  Let  us  sum  up  th«  case,  as  given  by  Mr.  Baring, 
in  just  two  instances  out  of  th?  many.     At  Pernstitza, 
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three  Tarkiah  men  were  killed,  but  no  Turkish  woman; 
750  Chrifitians,  among  whom  were  ''many  women  and 
children,"  were  killed.  At  Batak,  three  Tarkiah  men 
were  killed,  but  no  Turkish  woman ;  and  5,000  CSiris- 
tian  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed.  Finally, 
Mr.  Baring  only  gives  one  case  of  a  Turkish  ^woman 
being  outraged,  and  not  one  case  of  a  Turkish  child 
being  ill-treated. 

Such  was  the  story  of  Bulgaria.  We  all  remember 
the  effect  which  Mr.  MacGahan's  letters  produced  on 
the  English  people ;  how  a  tempest  of  righteous  indig- 
nation swept  over  the  country,  and  the  awakened  and 
shocked  conscience  of  the  nation  spoke  with  a  clear- 
ness, a  unanimity,  a  thunderous  swell,  that  has  been 
declared  by  competent  judges  imparalleled  in  our 
history.  But  one  thing  was  now  wanting  to  give 
its  full  force  to  this  great  national  awakening  from 
ignorant  participation  in  a  heinous  crime:  it  wanted 
the  guidance  of  a  fit  leader, — and  the  fit  leader  ap- 
peared. 

In  September  of  1876,  Mr.  Gladstone  published  his 
pamphlet  on  the  ''  Bulgarian  Horrors,"  and  from  that 
moment  forward  he  has  stood  forth  as  the  protagonist 
of  the  Christian  cause  of  the  East.  In  advocating  that 
cause,  he  has  had  to  endure  bitter  adversity,  he  has 
had  to  pass  through  a  whirlwind  of  vituperation ;  from 
scarcely  any  variety  of  charge  that  can  be  brought 
against  a  statesman  or  a  man,  has  he  been  held  free. 
He  has  been  accused  of  the  high  crime  of  treason,  and 
the  low  weakness  of  personal  jealousy ;  he  has  been, 
described  at  once  as  a  most  calculating  conspirator. 
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and  a  trifler  of  hyst«rioal  impulsipeaess,  -  Cynics  hava 
sneered  at  him;  Bcribea  have  attempted  to  write  him 
down ;  mobs  have  hissed  at  him.  But  he  can  bear 
withia  his  bosom  a  cotisciouBiiess  that  may  make  his 
heaii  swell  the  prouder  because  of  those  displaTs  of 
unscrupulous,  unfeeling,  and  brutal  hate.  ThMugh- 
out  all  this  great  contest,  he  ha»  carried  with  him 
the  approval  of  all  that  is  ablest  intellectually  and 
highest  moT&lly  ^roug^out  the  worid.  In  1876,  ha 
could  look  back  on  a  career  of  m^nidcenb  beneficence : 
he  had  administered  the  finances  of  England  as  they 
had  never  been  administered  before ;  he  had  freed  the 
Irish  Catholic  from  the  yoke  of  religious  ascendency, 
and  the  Irish  tenant  from  legalized  plunder ;  he  had 
rescued  the  English  army  fix>m  the  foul  contamination 
of  purchased  rank,  and  the  voter  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  landlord  and  tiie  corruption  of  the  capitalist; 
and  for  the  first  time,  after  her  six  centuries  of  Par- 
liamentary rule,  England  received  from  his  hands  a 
real  Education  Act  But  great  as  w6re  these  achieve- 
ments, they  sink  into  insignificance  in  the  minds  of 
many  before  his  work  on  the  Eastern  question.  His 
single  voice  has  saved  England  from  a  great  national 
ci-ime ;  has  shaken  a  foul  and  apparently  everlasting 
tyranny  to  atoms ;  and  has  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  freemen  the  most  utterly  enslaved  populations  in 
the  civilized  world.  That  single  achievement  entitles 
him  to  a  place  among  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

During  all  'i^  period   vA  public   passion   Lord 
Beaconsfield  obstinately  held  his  peace.     At  last  it 
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was  announced  that  the  world  was  about  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say,  and  everybody  looked  forward  with  the 
most  feverish  expectations  to  the  speech  he  was  going 
to  deliver.     Aylesbury,  as  is  known,  was  the   place 
chosen  for  this  most  important  pronouncement.     It 
is  easy  to  guess  what  kind  of  speech  the  public  ex- 
pected.    The  Bulgarian  atrocities  had  by  this   time 
been  proved  beyond  the  smallest  shadow  of   doubt; 
and  they  were  shown  to  have  reached  proportions 
in  point  of  number,  of  unspeakable  cruelty,   ghastly 
horror,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.   Lord  Beaconsfield,  under  those  circumstances, 
had    a   duty  to   perform,   which    might   have    been 
humiliating  in  the  eyes  of  the  mean,  but  would  be 
glorious  in  those  of  the  generous.    Ho  had    mocked 
at  the  reports  of  those  atrocities  as  exaggerations^ 
fables,  coffee-house  babble.    And  he  had  declined  to 
consider  them  as  offeriDg  any  ground  for  considera- 
tion   in    forming   his    policy.      But    unquestionable 
facts  now  stood  before  him  in  terrible  contradiction 
to  his  light-hearted  denials;  and  the  whole  country 
lay  ready  to  his  hand   to  follow  him   in   a   chancre 
from   the  old  bad  ways  o:   alliance  with   the    Turk. 
Would  he  be  honest  enough  to  admit  that  he    bad 
been  wrong — grossly   wrong?     Had  he  a  heart  bier 
enough  to  respond  to  the  generous  passion  of  the 
English  people?     The  memory  is  still  fresh  of  the 
way    in   which   those    expectations  were   answered. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  made  no  apology  for  his  past  errors, 
as  to  £Eu;t;  and  was  still  determined  to  stick  by  the 


Turk.  Nay,  more ;  he  managed  in  this  same  speech 
to  make  one  most  important  addition  to  the  already 
lofty  structure  of  his  misstatements  on  the  Eastern 
question.  A  very  common  complaint  agunst  him 
had  been  that,  when  be  rejected  the  Berlin  Memoran- 
dum, he  had  not  met  that  proposal  by  a  counter-plan 
of  bis  own.  His  reply  was  that  this  was  altogether 
a  misrepresentation.  His  Qovemment  had  made  pro- 
posals of  their  own:  those  proposals  had  been  the 
subject  "  of  daily  and  hourly  communication  between 
the  other  Powers  and  England,"  and  they  were  just 
on  the  point  of  leading  to  'a  beneficent  peace  when 
Servia  declared  war.  What  will  the  reader  say  when 
he  learns  that  there  is  almost  overwhelming  ground 
for  believing  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  foundation 
for  this  immense  superstructure  of  statement  i  * 

'  "On  having  leconrse,"  eommenU  Mr.  Bedley  Taylor  on  this 
passage,  "to  the  Blue  Book  wbete  these  asserted  negotiations  oaght 
to  be  detailed  in  theii'  due  order,  it  19  most  staggering  to  discoTer 
not  a  Testige  of  them,  or  of  anything  like  tbem.  Tbe  following 
question  then  arises :  At  what  point  betireeii  the  rejection  of  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  by  Lord  Derby's  despacch  of  May  19,  and  the 
declaration  of  war  by  tho  Prince  of  Servia  on  July  1,  eaa  all  this 
'laying  down  of  principles,'  all  thia  'daily  and  hourly  commnni- 
cation  with  the  other  Powers,'  have  occurred  7  This  question 
admits  of  being  onsivercd  by  an  application  of  what  mathematicians 
call  the  'method  of  exhaustion,'  as  follows:  These  negotiations 
did  not  begin  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  pro- 
posals ;  for  Lord  Derby  told  the  Honae  of  Lords  (Hansard, 
Tnly  31,)  it  would  have  been  nnieaaonable  to  expect  the  Korthem 
Powers  at  what  was  a  moment  of  some  soreness  to  have  at  once 
accepted  a  proposal  on  a  different  basis,  even  if  the  OoTemment 
'  had  had  such  a  proposal  to  make.'  A  week  later  tbeso  negotiationa 
had  not  been  commenced  i  for  on  Uay  37  Lord  Derbj  told  the 
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"  WeU/'  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  we  did  propose 
some  on  our  own  part  My  noble  friend  Lord 
Derby  .....  lost  no  time  in  la3^ng  down  tiie 
principles  upon  which  he  thought  that  the  relations 
between  the  Porte  and  its  Christian  subjects  ought 
to  be  established/'  ^  These  communications/' he  con- 
tinued, "  were  occurring  constantly,  I  may  say,  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  five  other  Powers. 

K  you  ask  me,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "to 

sum  up  in  two  sentences  the  result  of  what  was,  of 
course,  daily  and  hourly  communication  between  the 

French  Ambassador  (Turkey,  No.  3,  1876,  No.  305.)  that  in  his 
opinion,  *  unless  something  could  be  done  to  detach  Montenegro 
from  the  insurgents,  or  effectually  prevent  their  receiving  assistance 
through  and  from  Montenegro,  no  useful  result  in  the  way  of  pacifi- 
cation could  be  expected.'  Up  to  June  2,  these  negotiations  had  not 
been  started ;  for  on  that  day  Lord  Derby  wrote  to  our  Ambassador 
at  Vienna  (Ihid,  No.  348)  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
'  unable  to  do  more  than  express  their  regret  at  not  being  able  to  act 
>vith  the  other  Powers  who  had  concurred  in  the  Berlin  proposals.* 
On  June  12,  these  negotiations  were  still  not  on  foot ;  for  on  that  day 
Lord  Derby  told  the  Russian  Envoy  {Ibid,  No.  427)  that  in  his  view 
*  nothing  remained  except  to  allow  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  until 
success  should  have  declared  itself  ...  on  one  side  or  the  other. '  Up 
to  June  19  the  Great  Powers  knew  nothing  of  these  negotiations ; 
for  on  that  day  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  {Ihid,  No.  472,) 
by  direction  of  Prince  Gortschakoff,  called  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  ask 
Lord  Derby  if  the  London  Cabinet  had  any  plan  for  effecting  a  paci- 
fication, to  communicate  it  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  Up  to  June  22 
these  negotiations  were  still  non-existent ;  for  on  that  day  Lord  Derby 
told  the  Austrian  Ambassador  {IHd,  No.  481)  that  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  were  'ready  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  pacification 
yrhen.  they  saw  a  chance  of  doing  so  with  effect.  That  if  they  now 
abstained,  it  was  only  because  they  saw  nothing  to  be  done.  When 
drcamstances  led  them  to  alter  that  opinion  their  inaction  would 
cease.'    On  June  28  these  negotiations  were  still  oncommenced ;  for 
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Fovera  or  tiieir  representatives  in  England,  I  most 
tell  you  this,  that  in  the  late  spring  of  this  year, 
peace,  and  peace  on  principles  which  would  have  tflen 
approved  by  every  wise  and  good  man,  might  have 
been  accomplished.  What  happened  ?  That  happened 
which  was  not  expected.  '  Servia  declared  war  upon 
Tarkey."  What  are  we  to  aay  to  such  a  Minister!  I 
have  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  given  instance  after 
instance,  until  I  have  probably  wearied  the  reader,  of 
statements  of  Lord-BeaconsGeld's  which  were  in  the 
grossest  and  most  palpable  contradiction  with  &ct.    I 

on  that  day  Lord  Derby  sUted  to  Conat,  SchouvftloS  {JhiA.  No.  502) 
that  be  'thought  it  premature  to  sa?  more  ttuui  tbat  Her  Uajes^'B 
QoTenunent  wonld  gladly  oodcot  in  aoy  practicable  plan  for  the 
amelioration  ol  the  local  gOTenunent  of  the  Tukiiii  prorineei.' 
Finally,  up  to  Jnne  29  no  'principles'  had  been  'laid  down'  by 
Lord  Derby  ;  for  in  bis  despatch  of  tbat  date  to  the  Busdan  Ambas- 
aador  {IhH,  No.  B06)  all  ia  lUll  in  tlM  fature.  'Her  Uajeaty'* 
OoTemment  irill  willingly  jtun  in  raconunending  such  ntonna  in  the 
adminiitration  of  the  revolted  proTinces,  as  on  foil  examination  they 
may  believe  to  be  practicable.*  This  brings  as  to  within  two  days  of 
that  OD  wbicb  the  war  manifesto  ol  the  Piioce  of  Serria  was  isaned 
(July  1).  We  seem  tbns  forced  to  the  concliisioa  that  this  whole 
asserted  chain  of  negotiatioDS  bad  no  real  exialence,  and  waa  wholly 
coDJnred  np  by  the  imoginatlcm  of  onr  Prtme  Minister.  It  Wonld  be 
Dugeneioai  to  withhold  from  Lord  Derby  the  tribute  of  iwpectjnl 
sympathy  due  to  a  Btateeman  who  must  negotiate  with  foreign  diplo- 
mats under  a  liability  to  such  irmptions,  on  the  part  of  fais  cbiet, 
from  the  regions  of  romance.  To  Lord  Beacoosfleld,  absorbeft^  lie 
seems  to  have  been  injualntaining  the  integtitr  of  Ihrkey,  somelaaa 
dangerous  mode  ol  handling  that  of  Great  Britain  might  with  adran^x 
toge  have  been  reoommended." — The '  Coii^et  bf  Bvr  Majert^'t 
Mvtaten  oa  the  BoMtern  '^iMM,  by  Bedlay  Tajhst,  H.A.,  S^— 34. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  afterwaida  made  the  explanation  Uiat  n^otiationa 
were  going  on,  although  not  noorded  in  the  Blue  Books  I  Twy 
ttrange,  if  ttuo  I   ' 
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may  be  accused,  and  I  fear  justly  accused,  of  being 
monotonous  in  my  repetition  of  those  chaises  against 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  the  monotony  of  my  exposure 
is  the  result  of  the  monotony  of  his  impostnre.  It  is 
the  same  story  from  beginning  to  end.  I  am  not  the 
biographer  of  a  creature  of  my  imagination,  and  to  me 
is  not  given  the  privilege  of  fashioning  the  actions 
and  the  character  of  the  man  whose  life  I  am  describing 
in  obedience  to  what  I  might  consider  the  laws  of  art 
or  of  probability.  I  cannot  relieve  my  picture  with 
light  and  shade.  I  have  to  stick  obstinately  to  fact ; 
and  if  I  have  to  repeat  myself  over  and  over  again,  it 
is  because  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  the  same  from  the  time 
when  as  a  stripling  he  sought  election  in  1832,  down 
to  this  very  moment  when  he  is  seventy-four  years  of 
age,  and  the  ruler  of  this  great  Empire.  It  is  not  my 
fault  that  he  has  carried  into  manhood  and  into  old 
age  the  follies,  the  faults,  and  the  scandals  of  his  youth. 
It  might  have  been  expected,  even  from  him,  that  the 
responsibilities  of  his  great  station  would  have  exercised 
some  sobering  influence  upon  his  character,  and  some 
purifying  effect  upon  his  principles  of  conduct;  but,  as 
in  the  instance  just  quoted,  I  find  him  again  making  the 
most  unfounded  statements,  although  the  Premier  of 
England,  and  although  eveiy  one  of  those  statements 
affected  the  existence  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  the 
present,  and  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  future. 

This  then  was  the  reply  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  to  give 
to  that  tremendous  storm  of  righteous  public  indig- 
nation. Not  one  word  of  real  sympathy  had  he  for  the 
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victims  of  Turkish  massacre:!,  Turkish  lust,  and  Turkish 
atrocities  of  every  imaginable  character.  The  cries  ot 
these  widows  and  ctiildren  pierced  not  his  ear  and 
moved  not  his  heart  \  and  he  worked  on  steadily  in 
his  lirm  purpose  of  pursuing  the  Hebrew  and  Turkish 
policy  in  spite  of  whatever  misery  to  Christian  man 
and  woman  and  child  that  policy  might  involve* 
This,  too,  was  the  speech  by  which  he  first  signalised 
his  attainment  of  the  title  which  was  destined  for  the 
ever-memorable  statesman,  whose  lofty  soul  and  whose 
great  heart  have,  as  much  as  his  splendid  intellect, 
secured  for  him  everlasting  fame. 

Let  me  make  about  this  Aylesbury  speech  one 
remark  more.  Everybody  who  is  frank  must  acknow- 
ledge that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  he  first  had  to 
deal  with  this  Eastern  difficulty,  was  met  by  a  tradi- 
tional policy  which  had  been  approved  of  by  nearly 
fdl  his  predecessors.  Nobody  can  fau-ly  deny  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Turkey  wa.B  one  of  the  most  firm  traditions  of 
English  policy,  and  was  one  which  the  people  of 
England  had  been  taught  by  the  majority  of  their 
rulers  to  consider  as  one  of  England's  greatest  inte- 
rests.    But  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  coming  with  the 

•  Another  cause  for  the  indifference  o(  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  all 
Iiis  fellow -Jews  to  the  anfierings  of  the  Turkish  ChrisCioiu  \a  that, 
unfortunately,  lomc  of  those  preriousl;  emancipated  employed  their 
liberty  in  oppressing  the  Hebrew  race  with  the  ferocity  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  VindictiTeneBB  is  not  a  pasBioa  wholly  foreign  to  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  nature ;  and  I  bare  little  doubt  that,  in  his  anti-Chtistian 
policy,  be  was  not  nninSuenced  by  a  desire  to  avenge  tbe  wrongs  his 
race  had  soffered  in  those  Eaatem  regions. 
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thunderous  awakening  of  an  earthquake,  had  swept 
away  for  the  moment  this  whole  policy  founded  on 
fiE^sehood  and  injustice,  aod  it  was  quite  open  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield, — if  his  heart  were  at  all  susceptible  to  the 
enlightening  influence  of  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
justice, — to  have  changed  his  opinions,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted, as  the  English  people  did,  the  reversal  of  his 
preconceived  views.   He  had  the  fullest  opportunily  at 
that  moment  of  making  a  new  and  glorious  departure 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  in  the  East.     But 
he  rejected  the  grand  occasion;    From  first  to  last  his 
policy  was  persistently,  uniformly,  without  interrup- 
tion, a  policy  of  friendship  to   the  Turk  and   the 
oppressor,  and  hate  to  the  Christian  and  the  oppressed.* 
He  took  no  advantage  of  the  noble  passions    that 
were  then  existing  in  the  public  mind,  to  lead  on  the 
people  still  further  on  the  right  path  upon  which  they 
had  so  enthusiastically  entered.     It   must   also    be 

♦  Let  my  use  of  the  word  "  Christian  '*  in  discussing  this  question 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  discuss  the 
question  on  a  religious  basis.  If  the  majority  of  the  Turkish  subjects 
were  Mussulmans  whom  a  Christian  confederation  of  Pashas  at 
Constantinople  were  plundering,  ravaging,  and  assassinating,  my 
opinion  would  be  just  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Mussulman  ' 
majority,  and  as  strongly  against  the  Christian  minority,  as  it  is 
now  in  favour  of  the  Christian  majority  and  against  the  Mahometan 
minority.  My  use  of  the  word  "  Christian  "  must  therefore  be  taken 
simply  as  an  employment  of  one  of  the  terms  by  which  those  sub- 
jects of  Turkey  are  best  known.  The  only  occasion  on  which  I  use 
it,  meaning  it  to  bear  its  distinctly  religious  signification,  is  when  I 
am  speaking  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  personally.  It  is 
part  of  my  case  against  him  that  he  viewed  this  whole  Eastern 
controversy  from  the  Jew's  standpoint — from  the  standpoint  of  the 
enemy  and  not  the  friend  of  Christians. 
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remembered,  tbat  Lord  Beaconsfleld  bad  an  oppor- 
timity,  in  the  disposition  of  bia  collogues,  &b  in  the 
transformation  of  public  opinion,  for  revolutioniung 
his  pobcy.  It  is  now  as  well  known  as  any  &ct  in 
the  whole  history  of  those  negotiations,  that  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  in  the  beginning  Lord 
Salisbury,  would  have  been  only  too  willing  to  have 
given  up  fighting  for  the  infamous  cause  of  the  Turic 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  could 
have  carried  his  own  Cabinet  wiA  him,  as  well  as 
the  English  people,  in  the  new  and  more  glorious 
objects  of  defending  the  oppressed.  Therefore  I  say 
that  on  him  individually,  as  distinct  from  his  pre- 
decessors, rests  the  responsibility  oi  keeping  this 
country  in  the  old  bad  ways  of  supporting  Turkish 
tyranny.  On  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  having 
turned  enlightened  public  opinion  back  into  dark- 
ness, of  having  once  more  sunk  the  aroused  public 
conscience  into  the  mire  of  international  immorality, 
of  having  sealed  up  those  wells  of  truly  human  feelings 
which  were  then  opened.  It  is  to  him,  therefore,  and 
to  him  only,  we  must  ascribe  one  of  the  blackest  pages 
of  national  immorality  with  which  the  annals  of  our 
history  are  darkened. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
favoured  the  country  %rith  an  exposition  of  his  policy 
was  at  the  Guildhall  Banquet  on  November  9,  1876. 
In  this  speech  he  repeated  his  Aylesbury  fable  as  to 
the  negotiations  on  a  basis  proposed  by  England,  and 
he  denounced,  in  most  vehement  terms,  the  conduct  of 
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the  heroic  principality  of  Servia  in  entering  npon  a 
terribly  unequal  fight  with  the  common  oppressor  of 
the  Christian  Slavs.    He  declared  his  firm  intention 
to  stand  by  the  old  policy  of  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Turkey^  and  he  wound  up 
with  a  bellicose  challenge  to  all  the  world  on  the  part 
of  England.    "  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  war.     We 
are  essentially  a  non-aggressive  power.    There  are  no 
cities  and  no  provinces  that  we  desire  to  appropriate. 
....  But  if  the  struggle  comes,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  there  is  no  country  so  prepared  for  war  as 
England — (loud  and  renewed  applause) — because  there 
is  no  country  whose  resources  are  so  great.     In  a 
righteous  cause — and  I  trust  that  England  will  never 
embark  in  a  war  except  in  a  righteous  cause,  a  cause 
that  concerns  her  liberty,  her  independence,  or  her 
empire — England  is  not  a  country  that  will  have  to 
inquire  whether  she  can  enter  into  a  second  or  a  third 
campaign.     In  a  righteous  cause  England  will   com- 
mence a  fight  that  will  not  end  until  right  is  done. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  applause.)"* 

I  hurry  on  from  this  to  the  time  when,  after 
severe  pressure,  he  consented  to  send  Lord  Salisbury 
to  the  Constantinople  Conference.  When  that  Con- 
ference failed,  it  became  evident  that  nothing  was 
to  be  obtained  firom  Turkey  by  persuasion,  that  she 
had  determined  to  still  go  on  oppressing  in  her  old 
way,  and  that  the  only  guarantee  she  was  ready  to 
give  was  a  guarantee  that  had  become  as  utterly 

♦  Daily  Newtt  Nov.  10,  1876. 
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worthless  as  the  oath  of  a  convicted  perjurer:  the 
guarantee  of  her  promiaes  a  hundred  times  renewed, 
and  a  hundred  times  broken.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, as  united  Europe  did  not  intervene,  Russia 
took  up  the  cause  of  her  oppressed  brethren,  and 
entered  upon  what  the  Spectator  correctly  described 
as  the  most  just  and  necessary  war  of  our  time*  I 
do  not  intend  here  to  overload  my  pages  with  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  opinion,  for  the  controversy  is 
too  recent.  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that 
if  ever  a  proposition  appeared  to  me  true,  it  is  the 
proposition  of  the  Spectator  that  the  Russian  war  was 
a  most  just  and  a  most  necessary  war.  England  did 
not  intervene,  but  we  have  the  strongest  evidence^ 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  own  words — that 
if  he  had  bad  his  way,  she  would  have  intervened, 
and  the  arms  of  England  would  have  been  joined  ta 
those  of  Turkey  in  preserving  the  intolerable  horrors 
of  Turkish  rule.  The  opposition  of  his  colleagues, 
and  the  fortunately  still  healthy  public  opinion  of  the 
country,  stood  in  the  way  of  this  tremendous  national 
crime.  The  force  of  the  Liberal  party  had  compelled 
his  Foreign  Secretary  to  write  a  despatch  in  which 
those  Bulgarian  horrors,  the  existence  of  which  he  had 
dismissed  as  vain  delusions,  as  "  coffee-house  babble," 
were  admitted  to  be  founded  on  fact ;  those  Circassians 
whom  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  described  as  innocent  and 
peaceful  agriculturists,  were  declared  to  be  fiends  of 
cruelty;  and  a  demand  vras  made  that  Cbefket  Pasha, 

•  April  28, 1877. 
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their  ringleader,  sboold  be  lianged.  Bat  for  these 
drcnmstftncee  we  might  have  beheld  the  soldierB  of 
TgnglAnil  side  by  side  with  those  of  Turkey  engaged  in 
the  nnholy  work  of  maintnining  Torkish  oppreetooiL 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  many  incidents  that  took 
place  daring  the  progress  of  the  war.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  every  point  of  her  advaiibe  in  her  ^rork  of 
emancipation,  Russia  foond  herself  thwarted  by  the 
English  Prime  Minister,  and  that  her  hand  any  day 
might  have  been  stayed,  had  Lord  Beaoonafield  only 
obtained  the  assistance  of  some  other  European  Power 
in  carrying  out  his  malign  policy. 

At  last  the  Russians  had  succeeded  in  beating  down 
the  opposition  of  their  enemy,  complete  Yietory  had 
been  achieved,  and  they  were  approaching  within 
sight  of  Constantinople.  We  all  know  what  took 
place  then;  how  there  were  movements  of  Kngliah 
fleets  and  English  soldiers,  and  for  a  moment  we 
seemed  to  stand  on  the  dizzy  brink  of  war. 

Who  that  has  ever  lived  through  it  can  forget  that 
terrible  time  ?  There  was  no  cause  for  which  we  could 
go  to  war  except  an  unholy  one.  There  was  no  interest 
of  ours  really  threatened.  There  was  no  possible 
excuse  which  would  bear  the  examination  of  a  second 
why  we  should  appeal  to  arms ;  and  yet  every  day  was 
filled  with  wsxlike  rumours,  and  every  morning  we 
rose  with  the  expectation  of  finding  this  country  com- 
mitted to  a  contest  with  Russia.  There  is  a  phenomenon 
in  the  climate  of  London  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
with  which  its  inhabitants  are  too  familiar.    There  aie 
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days  when  the  sky  is  clouded,  the  atmoapfaere  heavily 
laden,  and  the  light  is  drear  and  ghastly.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  atmospheiie  surroundings,  the  mind 
is  aAsailed  by  thoughts  of  some  impending  catastrophe 
— horrible,  appalling,  resistless,  shapeless.  Such  was 
the  moral  condition  of  this  country  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  war.  We  saw  impending  upon  us  a  terrible 
doom.  We  knew  not  why  it  app^xiached,  or  how  it 
could  be  averted ;  but  tiiere  it  moved  steadily  step  by 
step  upon  us,  while  we  stood  awaiting  its  advance  in 
dazed  and  impotent  honor. 

Thb  terrible  time  is  marked  by  other  scenes  upon 
which  we  can  look  back  with  little  less  of  shame  or 
disgust.  When  the  Mends  of  sense,  justice,  and  peace 
endeavoured  to  arrest  the  threatening  catastrophe, 
Rowdyism  was  proclaimed  king.  The  bibnlous  patron 
of  the  music  ball,  the  unfledged  medical  student, 
the  whole  mass  of  ignorance,  ruffianism,  and  foUy, 
bore  down  any  attempt  of  intelligence,  or  honesty,  or 
humanity  to  make  itself  heard.  Authority,  meantime, 
looked  on  and  applauded.  When  a  wretched  fellow  in 
a  music  hall  sang-  His  more  wretched  rhymes,  the 
highest  authori^  in  the  realm  was  advised  to  send 
him  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  patriotic  verses. 
When  a  mob  assailed  a  body  of  peaceful  citizens  of 
London  in  expressing  their  opinions,  the  ringleader 
was  a  Lord  Uayor,  who  has  since  received  his  pitiihl 
reward ;  and  the  Ministers  were  not  ashamed  to  receive 
the  representatives  of  rowdyism  in  private  conclave. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  form  of  stnnge  combination 
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-which  that  portentous    season    brought  forth.     The 
cynicism  of  the  highest   coalesced  with   the   blood- 
thirstiness  in  the  lowest  classes ;  the  levity  of  the  richest 
with  the  darkness  of  the  most  needy.  Pall  Mall  became 
as  brutal  as  Ratclifle  Highway ;  and  while  our  pAro- 
leusea  screached  after  their  manner  for  slaughter,  the 
ladies  of  fashion  exercised  their  immemorial  privil^e  of 
lowering  their  thumbs  that  the  gashed  might  also  die. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  the  country  had  gone  mad 
Every  bad  national  passion  that  can  lie  concealed  in 
the  heart  of  a  nation  was  roused  to  fury :  the  hate  of 
right,  the  love  of  wrong,  the  lust  for  blood,  became  the 
ruling  frenzy.     On  this  foul  tide  the  barque  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  fortunes  floated  with  all  sails  set,  trium- 
phantly, proudly, — most  appropriately.     The  lower  a 
nation's  mood,  the  higher  rise  such  as  he. 

The  Hebrew  Premier  had  indeed  reduced  the  Gentiles 
to  an  abyssmal  depth  of  degradation.  But  Lord 
Beaconsfield  wanted  to  raise  himself  still  higher,  and 
therefore  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  drag 
down  the  English  people  still  lower.  He  had  changed 
the  country  from  being  the  pole-star  of  the  oppressed, 
to  the  friend,  the  ally,  the  chief  support  of  a  most 
guilty  oppressor.  The  nation  of  Wilberforce  had 
become  the  nation  of  Beaconsfleld;  the  emancipator 
of  the  negro  had  been  changed  to  the  fellow-tyrant  of 
the  Bulgarian.*    This,  in  all  conscience,  was  trans- 

*  The  similarity  of  the  cause  of  the  Bulgarian  to  that  of  the  negro 
slave  has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  Eastern  controversy. 
The  central  point  in  the  whole  question — all  the  rest  being  merely 
subsidiary — ^is,  that  on  the  one  side  there  were  persons  in  a  state  of 
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formation  sufficiently  lamentable.  But  England,  wliile 
thns  interfering  vith  the  liberty  of  others,  had,  at 
least,  preserved  her  own.  That  also  Lord  Beaconsfiold 
set  himself  to  restrict.  * 

The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  those  extracts  I 
made  from  Lord  Beaconsfield's  chief  work  during  his 
Young  England  imposture.  Lord  Beaconsfield  lays 
down  in  "  Coningsby  "  over  and  over  again  the  doctrine 
that  Parliamentary  institutions  were  ridiculous  and 
efiete,  and  that  the  true  mode  of  government  was 
through  the  monarch  and  the  multitude.*  One  of  the 
many  advantages,  as  I  have  remarked  in  an  early  part 

BbBolnte  semtnde,  Mid  on  the  oUier  side  tbeii  nwtcrs.  Borne  of  the 
tiiaddle.headed  people,  who  took  the  side  of  Tarkej,  and,  so  doing, 
thought  they  were  npholding  the  honour  of  England,  would  have 
been  indignant  il  Itief  had  teen  uked  whether  the;  thought  the 
mBintenance  of  n^ro  sI&tst;  would  add  to  English  gloij.  Tet  the 
case  of  die  Bulgarian  was  even  strongei  than  that  of  the  negro. 
Mr.  Gladstone  put  thia  important  part  of  the  Liberal  case  well  in 
one  irf  his  Essays.  "  Our  duty,"  he  wrote,  "  the  duty  of  those  wiUi 
whom  I  sympathise,  is  to  be  true  to  oar  text  iuch  as  it  has  been  from 
the  first,  aod  to  recollect  that  this  question  is,  above  all  and  before 
bU  things,  the  question  of  Hie  sabject  races ;  of  redeeming,  from  a 
servitude  worse  than  that  of  the  negro,  a  population  twice  that  of  the 
negroes  ever  held  in  slavery ;  and  a  popnlation  wfao,  before  the  yoke 
was  laid  npon  their  nedu,  were  om  compeers,  our  equal  competitors 
in  the  race  of  civiliiatlon."— "  The  Peace  to  Come,"  Ni/nettadK  Cen- 
tury, iii.  212.  And  agsjn:  " Eer  domination  over  the  subject  races 
has  been  inettmble,  just  as  slavery  was  incnrable ;  or  (to  take  a  vastly 
milder  instance),  jntt  as  Proteetant  adbeodeDcy  la  Ireland  was  in* 
curable.  The  thing  is  incoiable,  bat  not  the  men  who  have  to  do  with 
the  thing.  To  make  them  emable,  you  have  to  take  them  out  of  a 
podtion  which  is  false,  and  to  leave  them  in  a  poaitioh  which  Is  tme, 
sound,  and  normaL  Let  tiie  daily  power  of  the  Turk  in  Bulgaria  be 
destrc^ed,  as  the  power  of  the  slaveholder  has  been  destroyed  in 
every  ChiistLan  conntry  except  one.'* — IWi.  SIS. 
•8ee«tf0,  SS2-2SI. 
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of  this  work,  we  have  derived  from  the  last  Premier- 
ship of  Lord  Beacbnsfield  is  that  we  have  seen  the 
realization  in  every-day  life  of  some  of  the  -worst  and 
wildest  dreams  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  romances.     I  do  not 
profess  to  know  whether  Lord  Beaconsfield    really 
helieves  in  the  "  monarch  and  the  multitude  "  as  an 
abstract  proposition.     He  had,  when  it   suited  his 
purpose,    preached,  as  has  been  seen,  the   opposite 
doctrine  of  the    sublimity  of  Parliament  and    the 
loftiness  of  its  privileges.    At  this  juncture,  however^ 
he  found  that  the  monarch  and  the  multitude  happened 
to  be  on  his  side,  and,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  recom- 
mended itself  immensely  to  that  keen  perception  of 
his  own  interest  which  does  duty  with  him  for  convic- 
tion.   With  his  romancer's  eye  to  dramatic  effect,  he 
was  captured,  too,  by  the  idea  of  converting  the  dreams 
of  his  earlier  years  into  world-moving  facts.     He  could 
see  before  his  eyes  the  historian  of  the  future  drawing 
that  most  wonderful  picture  of  the  novelist's  dreams 
accomplished;  and  how  his  vain  bosom  has  swelled 
before  that  prospect ! 

Thus  came  this  new  phase  in  our  history,  that  we 
who  had  independent  Parliaments,  when  no  other 
country  in  Europe  had  dreamt  of  representative  insti- 
tutions, even  in  its  highest  aspirations  after  liberty, — 
that  we  who  had  kept  that  great  institution  sacred  and 
unsullied  in  spite  of  a  long  succession  of  kings, — we, 
who  had  grown  through  freedom  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est of  empires, — we,  who  for  centuries  had  been  the 
pattern  of  popular  liberty  with  all  the  world  through 
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our  Psrliamentaiy  institutions, — we,  under  the  spell 
of  our  Oriental  dictator,  were  taught  to  trample  oar 
representative  institutions  under  foot.  On  April  16, 
1878,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dismissed  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  assurance  that  the  mtu- 
ation  was  all  tranquil,  and  that  our  le^slators  might 
go  to  their  homes  in  the  utmost  security  of  mind.  On 
the  very  following  morning  England  learned  that  the 
Indian  troops  had  been  ordered  to  Malta !  And  by 
and-by  came  a  more  flagrant  breach  of  our  constitu- 
tional liberties. 

Well,  we  escaped  the  perils  qf  a  war  with  Kussia  in 
spite  of  everything  that  had  been  done  to  precipitate 
such  a  conflict.  Then  came  the  San  Stefano  Treaty, 
To  that  treaty  the  English  Government  at  once  ndsed 
objections.  A  mode  of  escape  &om  the  difficulty  was 
proposed.  It  was  accepted  by  all  the  other  great 
powers,  including  Austria,  whose  interests  are  far  more 
seriously  threatened  by  a  Russian  advance  in  Turkey 
than  are  the  interests  of  England.  Again  Lord  Beacons- 
field  broke  up  the  European  concert,  and  agun  we 
stood  &ce  to  face  with  the  horrible  contingency  of 
an  utterly  causeless  war.  I  am  not  going  over  the 
dreary  negotiations  which  took  place  upon  this  diffi- 
culty created  by  the  English  Prime  Minister.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  before  the  question  was  settled,  two  of 
the  ablest  and  honestest  of  his  colleagues  bad  finally, 
in  spitb  of  the  immense  temptations  to  the  contrary, 
separated  themselves  from  any  responsibility  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  unholy  enterprises. 
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The  Berlin  Congress  was  at  last  arranged,  and  then 
the  question  came  by  whom  we  should  be  represented 
Those  who  knew  Lord  Beaconsfield's  career  were  not  at 
all  astonished  to  learn  that  he  himself  had  resolved 
to  be  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  on  the 
occasion.     In   his  early  days  one  of  his  favourite 
dreams  had  been  to  take  part  in  a  European  Congress. 
In  "  Vivian  Grey,"  in  which  under  a  fictitious  name 
he  describes  his  own  longings  and  the  achievements  he 
was  performing  in  imagination,  the  hero  is  described 
as  ingeniously  defeating  the  most  elaborate  schemes 
of  a  skilled  and  veteran  diplomatist.     In  **  Contarini 
Fleming/'  again,  as  I  have  shown  in  passages  I  have 
quoted  from  that  work,  he  was  playing   the  same 
part  of  a  triumphant  negotiator  amid  the  councils  of 
Europe.     And  now  that    the  opportunity   came   of 
carrying  those  boyish  dreams  into  realization,  of  course 
he  seized  upon  it. 

The  cause  which,  according  to  themselves,  the 
English  delegates  went  to  Berlin  to  represent,  was 
the  cause  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  The  basis 
of  all  their  objections  to  the  proposals  of  Russia, — 
proposals  backed  by  Europe, — the  principle  upon 
whigh  they  were  ready  to  plunge  this  country  into 
war,  was  that  a  European  Council  alone  could  modify 
the  arrangement  which  a  previous  European  Council 
had  made.  Their  demand,  therefore,  all  through  was 
that,  as  the  San  Stefano  Treaty  materially  modified  the 
European  agreement  of  1856,  the  San  Stefimo  Treaty 
in  all  and  every  part  should  be  brought  before  another 
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European  Council,  What  happened?  One  evening 
the  whole  coantrj'  was  startled  by  the  intelligence 
published  in  a  newspaper  &iendly  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, that  our  delegates — Uie  representatives  of 
European  law,  the  advocates,  even  to  the  extent  of 
war,  of  every  n.ew  modification  in  the  Paris  Treaty 
being  submitted  in  its  entirety  to  a  European  Coundl 
— had  themselves  made  a  secret  and  single-banded 
engagement  before  they  had  entered  into  the  European 
Council  at  all,  and  that  this  engagement  made  the 
most  serious  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  Paris 
Treaty.  Everybody  remembers  well  the  candid  an- 
swer which  his  lordship  of  Salisbury  gave  to  the  first 
question  asked  about  this  extraordinary  arrangement 
when  it  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  brief  sketch. 
After  a  while  the  Qlohi  was  able  to  prove  its  words 
by  the  production  of  the  entire  agreement.  Tricky 
answers  could  no  longer  be  tried,  and  Europe  therefore 
learnt  that  these  people,  who  were  talking  of  play- 
ing a  thoroughly  honest  game,  bad  gone  into  the 
Council  of  Europe  with  loaded  dice,  and  cards  up 
every  sleeve. 

The  result  of  the  Berlin  Conference  is  known.  The 
whole  aim  of  our  representatives  there  was  to  restore 
to  the  ruthless  grasp  of  Turkey  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  unfortunate  subjects  whom  Russia,  after  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  of  blood  and  money,  bad  rescued ; 
and  everybody  knows  that,  to  the  everlaatJng  shame 
of  our  representatives,  and  also  to  the  shame  of  oar 
coontay,  those  efforts,  to  a  considerable  extent^  prfr> 
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vailed.  Everybody  knows,  too,  that  gloiying  in  their 
shame,  the  Ministry  afterwards  published  a  map  in 
which  they  showed  by  colours  the  tract  of  territoiy 
which  their  efforts  had  succeeded  in  K».nfliT>g  oDoe 
more  over  to  the  ruthless  oppressor. 

But  the  strangest  and  most  senseless  phenomenon 
was  yet  to  come.  Just  as  the  Council  of  Europe  was 
about  to  break  up,  the  people  learned  through  the 
newspapers  that  the  Ministry  had  undertaken,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  an  additional  burden,  whose 
far-reaching  consequences  not  even  yet  can  any  one 
foretell.  For  this  act,  again,  we  have  to  come  back 
to  the  early  imaginings  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  fiction. 
In  ''Tancred"  we  find  it  laid  down  that  England  was, 
in  time,  to  seek  to  become  an  Eastern  Power,  and 
that  when  she  again  helped  Turkey  she  was  to  have 
Cyprus  and  the  protectorate  of  Asia  as  her  reward.* 

*  ^  Let  the  Queen  of  the  English  collect  a  great  fleet,  let  her  stow 
away  all    her  treasure,  bullion,  gold  plate,   and  precious   arms ;    be 
accompanied  by  all  her  court  and  chief  people,  and  transfer  the  seat 
of  her  empire  from  London  to  Delhi    There  she  will  find  an  immense 
empire  ready  made,  a  first-rate  army,  and  a  large  revenue.     In  the 
meantime  I  will  arrange  with  Mehemet  All     He  shall  have  Bagdad 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  pour  the  Bedoueen  cavalry  into  Persia.     I  will 
take  care  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.    The  only  way  to  manage  the 
Afghans  is  by  Persia  and   by  the  Arabs.     We  will  acknowledge  the 
Empress  of  India  as  our  sxizerain,  and  secure  for  her  the  Levantine 
coast.    If  she  like,  she  shall  have  Alexandria  as  she  now  has  Malta  ; 
it  could  be  arranged.     Your  queen  is  young  ;    she  has  an  avttixt. 
Aberdeen  and  Sir  Peel  will  never  give  her  this  advice ;  ^eir  habits 
are  formed.    They  are  too  old,  too  ruMU,    But,  you  see  1  the  greatest 
empire  that  ever  existed  ;  besides  which  she  gets  rid  of  the  embarraaa* 
ment  of  her  Chambers !  and  quite  practicable  ;  for  the  only  difiScult 
part^  the  conquest  of  India,  which  baffied  Alexander,  is  all  done  1*'^- 
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It  was  oKicIi  more  im^rtant  to  Lord  BeacouBfield 
that  Bgain  the  future  historian  should  be  able  to  point 
to  this  dramatic  coincidence  of  his  career,  than  that 
the  interests  of  this  great  empire  should  be  most 
seriously  imperilled.  To  this  being  "  reckless  of  all 
things  save  his  own  prosperity,"  what  is  England,  what 
is  Europe,  what  is  the  whole  world,  provided  incense 
be  offered  to  the  god  of  self  whom  alone  he  adores  ? 
Here,  again,  was  a  trampling  upon  the  parliamentary 
institutions  of  this  country  which  not  the  wildest 
dreamer  would  have  ever  thought  possible.  Here, 
agtun,  was  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
Ministry  understood  their  position  as  the  advocates 
of  the  law  of  Europe ! 

I  do  not  intend  to  stop  on  my  way  to  discuss  at 
any  length  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  to  my  mind  even  the  advocates  of  the 
Ministry  themselves  have  already  discovered  that  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  so  iar  as  it  might  have 
conferred  any  benefit  ofi  this  country,  has  already 
been  tried  and  found  wanting;  and  that,  so  far  as 
it  may  lay  on  us  heavy  responsibility,  it  still  un- 
happily remains.  The  island  of  Cyprus — the  acqui- 
sition of  which  was  supposed  to  be  such  a  wondrous 
exploit — has  proved  to  be  but  a  poor  gain,  and  the 
promised  reforms  in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  to  be  the 

roncrof,  new  ed,  268.     And  mtli  regard  to  Cjfprue — "  the  Guglidi 

want  Cypnu,  sod  t^  will  take  it  u  compenration The 

English  will  not  do  the  tnuineea  of  tiis  Turfci  again  for  noUung." — 
SM.  2S7-8. 
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basis  of  our  accepting  the.  protectorate,  have  yet  to 
come.* 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  I  cannot  stay  to  discuss.     In 
my  opinion,  that  Treaty  is  practically  dead  aJready. 
As  long,  of  course,  as  the  present  Ministry  are  in  poT/rer, 
it  will  be  their  policy  to  maintain  that  document ;  but 
he  must  indeed  be  a  strange  being  who  can  suppose 
that  the  barrier  of  the  Balkans  can  keep  apart  the 
Bulgarian    people — similar   in   race,  in    religion,   in 
memories, — the  one  free,  the  other  still  enslaved ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  Ministerial  triumph  over 
humanity  in  the  transformation  of  the  San  Stefano 
Treaty  into  the  Berlin  Treaty,  had  not  even  the  small 
compensation  of   a   triumph    over  Russia.     As   Mr. 
Gladstone  has  justly  pointed  out,  the  greatest  barrier 
to  a  Russian  advance  on  Constantinople  are  indepen- 
dent states.    But  we  have  taken  the  precaution   to 

•  Since  I  wrote  those  lines,  events  have  occurred  which  stiU  further 
confirm  the  truth  of  those  views.  The  Turks  themselves,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Sir  Austen  Layard  confess — unwittingly,  probably,  and 
not,  of  course,  willingly — that  all  hopes  of  reform  in  Asia  are  illusory 
without  the  aid  of  English  money  :  and  money  from  England  the 
Turks  won't  get.  What  a  conmientary  on  the  war-passion  of  last  year 
are  the  events  connected  with  the  Rhodope  gprant  1  The  strongest 
Ministry  of  our  generation  could  not  obtain  from  a  Turcophile  and 
most  favourable  House  of  Commons  a  few  thousands  for  starving  Turks. 
And  a  private  subscription,  headed  by  the  Premier,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  the  Rothschilds,  ended  in  a  killing  frost  and  a  few 
thousands  !  And  for  this  people,  for  whom  we  would  not  subscribe 
a  tithe  of  the  money  sent  to  China,  our  light-hearted  Ministerialists 
were  calling  on  us  a  short  time  ago  to  sacrifice  millions  of  English 
money,  as  well  as  thousands  of  English  lives  I  If  there  had  been  a 
war,  where  would  England,  where  would  Lord  Beaconsfield  be  now  f 
Heavens  1  what  an  escape  we  have  had  1 
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destroy  (me  of  tbese  barriers,  and  have  left  still  an 
enslaved  Sclav  population  on  which  Russia  can  intrigue 
against  the  continuance  of  the  peace  of  Turkey. 

On  Tuesday,  July  16,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  made  their  entrance  into  London,  The 
crowd  which  was  gratified  by  such  poor  trickery  in 
diplomacy,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  a  miserable  and 
useless  little  island,  and  a  still  more  useless  protec- 
torate, held  high  holiday,  and  the  English  Plenipo- 
tentiaries found  before  them  a  decorated  platform  and 
multitudes  enthusiastically  cheering  them.  "  Imagine/' 
writest  he  Daily  Telegraph— ^i  chronicler  of  such  a 
day ! — "  a  crimson-covered  gallery  built  up  against  the 
western  wall,  and  seeming  to  rise  out  of  a  bank  of 
bloom,  with  here  and  there  a  palm  or  fern  to  serve 
as  a  foil  to  the  splendour  of  colour.  Fancy  the  lamp- 
posts made  into  things  of  beauty  by  spirals  of  flowers 
and  leaves.  Picture  taJl  palms  lifting  their  graceful 
forms  from  masses  of  other  flowers  and  ferns.  Think 
of  the  platform  bordered  with  plants  in  beds,  looking 
as  natural  as  though  a  supernatural  gardener  by  '  so 
potent  art'  had  made  them  grow  there.  Imagine 
orange  trees  shedding  around  light  reflected  ^m 
their  leaves  of  lustrous  green ;  then  more  ferns  and 
flowers  crowning  and  glorifying  the  little  wooden 
offices  (!),  erst  as  prosaic  in  appearance  as  in  use  (!) " ; 
and  so  on.  "  When  .  .  ,  the  bell,'*  says  our  writer, 
describing  another  incident,  "  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  train,  the  whole  station,  from  the 
ci'imson  gallery,  crowded  with  rank  and  fashion,  to 
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the   farthest   platform    filled  with   Qreenwich   pas- 
sengers,  and  to  the  highest  hotel  window,  -with  its 
row  of  heads,  woke  up  to  demonstrative  life.     Then, 
too,  the  usual  exclamations  indicative    of    relieved 
suspense  were  heard   on  every  hand — ^nay,   not   the 
usual    exclamations.      People    did    not    say   to    one 
another,  referring  to  the  train,  'Here  she   comes!' 
nor,  speaking  of  its  passengers,  with  a  comprehensive- 
ness that  took  in  even  tiie  stoker,  '  Here  they  come ! ' 
The  remark  was,  'Here  he  comes!'  and  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  the  pronoun.     As  the    train 
glided  alongside    the    crimson    platform,  every   eye 
searched    for    him.     Where    was  he  t     Eager    eyes 
watched  every  opening  door,  till,  at  last,  a  half-score 
of   equally  eager  hands  were  seen  thrust    forward 
to  help  the  descent  of  a  gentieman  wearing  a  long 
grey  travelling  coat    '  There  he  is ! '  .  .  .  Men  started 
up,  hat  in  hand,  and  pushed  their  way  among  the 
gathering,  shouting  mass  on  the  platform,  anxious 
for  a  near  view  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  hoping,  perhaps, 
to  grasp  his  hand.    Ladies  even  came  forward,  under 
escort,  with  a  like  object,  and  it  seemed  at  one  time 
as  though  the  reception  would  embarrass  by  its  ex- 
ceeding warmth.  ...  As  for  the  people  on  the  plat- 
form,   they    surrounded    and   followed   the   vehicle, 
cheering  as  they  went,  and  so  passed  through  the 
archway.     But  their  applause  was  only  as  a  river, 
which,  rushing  between   its  banks,  becomes  lost  in 
the  ocean.     The  multitude  outside  gave  voice    to- 
gether, and  swallowed  up  the  stream  of  cheers  on 
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wuch  floftted  into  their  sigbt  the  hero  of  the  Berlio 
Peiice." 

It  is  needleas  to  follow  the  enthusiastic  account 
much  further;  sufficeit  to  say  that  Lord  BeacoosGeld 
met  with  a  similar  greeting  on  his  way  to  Downing 
Street.  The  "  cheering  came  down  like  thunder." 
Four  "voices  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west  con- 
verged  in  a  national  and  Trafalgar  Square  chorus." 
The  "compliment"  was  "one  of  tremendous  import," 
and  so  on. 

This  picture  is  certunly  of  all  the  pictures  in 
human  history  one  of  the  strangest,  if  not  the  saddest. 
Here  were  these  multitudes  of  free  English  Christiana 
cheering  the  man  who  had  given  back  more  than  a 
million  of  Christians  to  the  most  degrading  slavery, 
as  if  he  had  conferred  an  everlasting  honour  upon 
the  name  of  Engtftn^,  and  had  most  at  heart  the 
interests  of  Christendom.  To  those  benighted  beings, 
the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  and  the  protectorate  of  Asia 
Minor  were  the  great  interests  of  the  hour ;  but  to 
the  future  historian  a  little  episode,  of  which  these 
cheering  multitudes  knew  nothing,  will  probably  ap- 
pear the  most  interesting. 

Agun  we  quote  our  eloquent  authority :  "  One 
incident  .  .  .  must  be  recorded.  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five,  bad  come 
out  to  meet  the  Premier.  Introduced  by  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  the  Prime  Minister  grasped  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  seemed  delighted  with  the  kindly 
.  veteran's  welcome." 
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Certainly  an  "incident'*  that  "must  be  recorded"; 
for,  of  the  many  during  that  strange  day,  it  was  the 
incident  most  significant.  By  that  small  scene  the 
meaning  of  this  apotheosis  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  by 
a  Christian  people  is  written  in  letters  of  light. 
That  day  represented  the  triumph,  not  of  England, 
not  of  an  English  policy,  not  of  an  Englishman.  It 
was  the  triumph  of  Judaea,  a  Jewish  policy,  a  Jew. 
The  Hebrew,  who  drove  through  those  cro'wds  to 
Downing  Street,  was  dragging  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom behind  the  Juggernaut  car  over  the  rights  of  the 
Turkish  Christians,  of  which  he  was  the  charioteer. 

"  I  have  brought  you,"  he  said  at  Downing  Street, 
•''peace  with  honour."  I  think  I  am  anticipating  the 
verdict  of  a  very  near  posterity  when  I  say  that  what 
Lord  Beaconsfield  that  day  brought  England  was  war 
with  shame. 

And  here  I  leave  him  for  the  present.    Such  then  as 
I  have  described — in  language  of  severity,  I  admit,  but 
in  the  language  of  strict  truth — is  the  man  to  whom 
England  entrusts  her  destinies.     It  appears  to  me  that 
I  have  proved  that  if  ever  there  were  a  man  unworthy 
of  that  lofty  position,  it  is  Lord  Beaconsfield.      It 
appears  to  me  that  I  have  proved  beyond  a  possi- 
bility of  doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind,  that  through- 
out his  whole  career  his  sole  absorbing  thought  has 
been  himself,  and  that  to  carry  out  his  own  advance- 
ment he  has  sacrificed  every  principle  which  men  hold 
dear.    I  have  proved,  I  think,  that  all  through  his 
life  he  has  been  fulfilling  the  candid  utterances  of  his 
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Ixiybood,  and  has  been  playing  with  eyery  feeling 
wiUi  e-veiy  public  man,  with  every  party,  with  every 
interest  of  England,  with  the  recklessaess  of  the 
foreigner  to  whom  all  these  things  were  but  as  worth- 
less cards  in  the  great  game  of  ambition  be  was  play- 
ing.  I  do  not  judge  this  man  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Pharisee.  I  know  that  life  is  thorny  and  man  is 
vain ;  that  the  politician  is  subject  to  even  stronger 
temptations  than  most  other  men,  and  that  before  these 
temptations  even  the  purest  of  mind  and  the  most 
honest  of  purpose  have  frequently  fallen.  If,  there- 
fore, in  the  course  of  Iiord  Beoconsfield's  life,  I  could 
point  to  nothing  worse  than  occasional  though  great 
errors  and  misdeeds,  I  should  be  ready  to  pass  a  more 
bvourable  verdict  upon  him.  Some  of  the  most  splen- 
did figures  in  political  history  are  besmirched  all  over. 
When  I  bow  down  before  the  mighty  genius  and  the 
great  services  of  Mirabeau,  the  pale  ghost  of  Sophie  Le 
Honnier  rises  up  to  denounce  him.  There  oomes  back 
to  me  the  memory  of  the  dirty  gold  received  probably 
for  dirty  services  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries ;  there 
come  back  his  hundred  other  crimes ;  but  I  recall  at 
the  same  time  one  thing  in  the  man  that — if  it  cannot 
desbvy — at  least  chastens  our  indignation.  The  great 
French  Tribune,  amid  the  mire  of  his  follies,  his 
excesses,  and  his  crimes,  had  at  least  some  genuine 
nefls  in  him.  He  was,  with  all  his  faults,  capable  of  sin- 
cere conviction,  uid  when  animated  by  that  conviction 
he  was  as  pure,  as  sincere,  and  as  high  of  purpose  as  even 
the  man  who  bad  pasaed  &om  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
43 
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without  one  great  sin.   But  in  Lord  Beaconsfield  I  find 
no  such  redeeming  feature.      That  whole  character  is 
complete  in  its  selfishness,  that  whole  career  is  uniform 
in  its  dishonesty.     Throughout  his  whole  life  I  do  not 
find  even  on  a  single  occasion  a  generous  emotion,  one 
self-sacrificing  act,  a  moment  of  sincere  conviction — 
except  that  of  the  almighty  perfection  of  himself.    I 
find  him  uniform  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
man,  and  behind  every  word  he  utters  I  can  only  see  the 
ever- vigilant  custodian  of  his  own  interests.     And  it  is 
this  perfect  uniformity  in  his  character  and  career  that 
most  estranges  me.     We  know  that  too  often  in  the 
course  of  a  man^s  life  his  original  nature  is  warped.  Dis- 
appointment, sufiering,  unresisted  temptations,  harden 
many  a  heart  that  was  once  soft,  lower  many  a  nature 
that  was  once  high.     But  even  in  their  degradation 
these  men  carry  the  relics  of  their  better  past.     As  the 
completest  wreck  recalls  most  vividly  the  stately  ship, 
the  wildest  ruin  the  lofty  mansion,  the  very  reckless- 
ness of  such  men's  vice  is  the  most  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  elevation  of  their  early  strivings.     But  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  the  same  from  the  beginning;  as  he  is 
in  old  age,  as  he  was  in  middle  age,  so  he  was  in 
youth.     His  maturity  without  virtues  is  the  natural 
sequel  to  his  youth  without  generous  illusions.     There 
is    throughout   the   same   selfishness — calm,   patient, 
unhasting,  unresting.     Such  a  man  the  myriads  of 
this  mighty  Empire  accept  as  chief  ruler ;  for  ^uch 
a  man  millions  of  pure  hearts  beat  with  genuine 
emotion;  to  such  a  man  it  is  given  to  sway  by  his 
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Bingle  will  your  fortunes  and  mine,  and  evon  those  of 
liie  countless  gencmHoiis  yet  to  come.  Which  shall 
a  near  posterity  most  vonder  at — the  audacity  of  the 
impostor,  or  the  blindness  of  the  dupe  ? — the  immen- 
sity of  the  worship,  or  the  pettiness  of  the  idol  ? 

"  Such  is  the  world.  Understand  it,  despise  it,  lovo 
it;  cheerfully  hold  on  thy  way  through  it  with  thy 
eyes  on  higher  loaditars."  ■ 

•  Carljle:  MiacEl'.aaics,  t.  126.    Cagliortro. 


Abeideen,  Eid  of,  offers  0.  Smj'tlia 
office,  2SI,  Offcced  aa  allbDce 
^  BuHell,  41S.  BcFusra,  41fi. 
Fremier,  47tt.  Asked  bf  Buuell 
to  Bnpersede  Newcastle,  492. 
DefeBled,  and  resigns,  ill.  Swri- 
ficed   for   lilondeiB    in   Crimat, 

AhTBainifl,  eipeditioo  to,  577. 
Achmet  Aga  at  Feruetitia,  631. 
Aehme  t  Aga  Hidji,one  of  the  heroes 

of  the  Bulgarian  oCcocitiee,  G22-S, 
Akrojd,  Mr.  E-  on  conditioa  ol 

HBlitai,858. 
Aericulturuti,        intereats        of, 

strongly     atticked     by     Lord 

BeaconaSeld,    66-6 ;    and  vehe- 

meatl;  defended  by  Lcrd  Beo- 

conafield,  75, 
"  Alatcoa "   published,    200.    Aoa- 

lysed,  MO-ltUl. 
Albert,  Prince,  lebnkes  oppoeilioQ 

to  PatmerstoD,  499-500. 
Alberoni,  object  of  Laid  Beacons 

ficld^s  early  admiration,  25. 
"  Alroy  "  shows  inSuence  o!  Hiss 

S'Isiaeli,  2.  AUusion  in.  to  Loid 

Beaconafield's  traTels,  IB.    Pnb- 

Ibbed,  2G,    Ita  character,  i6, 
Alsace,  S87. 
Alvanley,  Lord,  fights  a  duel  with 

Morgan  O'Cocnell,  1U6-7. 
AmecicB,  citQ  war  in,  635. 
"Angela  Ptaani"  published,  221. 

CluiBcteT  of,  ib. 
"AnutasiuB,"  infineace   oa   Lord 

Braconafidd,  iSS. 
Andrassy,   Count,  isanes  Hote  on 

Tarkev,  S17.    On  Eaglish  rejeo- 

ttoncrfBeilin  Hemoiandiun,  HIS. 


Anglo-Tnrkish,  The,  Convention, 

Ananot  Faillamenta  demaDded  in 
National  Petition.  181. 

Anti-Corn  iLaw  Leagae  potitlon 
Id  IB-lU,  ;;(*(',    reviTed,426. 

^sbm(  /tigiirir  qnoled,  866,  893, 
479,  481,  4B-1,  AtiS,  484,  4B5,  486, 
487,  488,  iS'J,  4<^1,  492,  498,  494, 
495,  496,  497,  498,  SOU,  SOI,  602, 
603,  512,  618,  615,  616,  617,  618, 
619,  62-',  624,  tM,  685,  537,  689, 
540,  541,  64^,  5(S. 

Ashley, Lord  {E^ni  of  BhaftosbniT), 
appearance  in  1837,  1. 
opponent  of  Jewish  I 
*—J,  879. 


t-9.     In 


Aahley,  Mr.  £., 

dties,  620-Vl. 

Ashwortli,  Mr. 


Bulgaritui  atio- 

5uQtea  bobden 
'rotection  and 
Free  Trade,  B5S ;  on  condiMoo 
of  Bolton,  lb.  Quotea  Cobden'a 
n)eechin'62,425-C. 

Asia  Minor,  Protectorate  of,  In- 
consiitent  leith  Lord  Beacona- 
field's apeech  in  1841,  S05-6. 
Engliah  protectorate  of,  666-7. 

AHisi,  Francis  de,  marnnge  with 
Queen  Isabella,  866. 

Anatiia  anneiei  Cracow,  866.  De- 
fended by  Lord  Beaconsfleld,. 
892.  iDterrenes  between  Bnsids 
and  Englsnil,  495.  Bequested  by 
Cabinet  Miuiaten  to  assiat  in 
(■utting  dowu  Eotniin  Insnrrec- 
tioD,  616-17.  iBsuea  Andrassy 
Note,  617  ;  and  joins  in  Berlin 
Hemonndnm,  618. 

Anat-Alan,  condition  of,  daring 
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Bulgarian  atrocities,  as  described 
by  MacGahan,  629  ;  and  by 
Baring,  640. 

Aylesbory,  meeting  at,  attended  by 
XordBeaconsficld^  64.  Scene  of 
an  agricnltnral  dinner,  72 :  Lord 
Beaconsfield  at,  contrasted  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield  at  Marylebone, 
76-7.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speech 
at,  648-58. 

Ayrton,  Bt.  Hon.  A.  S.,  attacks 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  introduction 
of  Queen's  name,  593. 

Aziz-Pasha  leads  the  massacre  at 
Perustitza,  6dl-d. 

Baines,Mr.  £.,  proposes  redaction 
of  franchise,  548. 

Ballot  supported  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  57,  59.  Again  supported  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  65.  Again 
supported  by  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
68.  Dropped  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 78-9.  Proposed  by  Grote, 
181.  Opposed  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field, t5. 

Balkans,  condition  of  villages  in, 
during  Bulgarian  atrocities,  625. 

Baker,  Be  v.  Mr.  (of  Addington), 
receives  Maunday  Thursday 
letter,  589. 

Bandiera  Brothers,  268. 

Bank  Charter  Act  suspended,  371. 
513. 

Bankes,  Mr.,  votes  against  Peel, 
357.  Kef  erred  to  by  Morning 
Chronicle^dl. 

Baring,  F.  T.,  appearance  in  1837, 
156. 

Baring,  Sir  T.,  resigns  High 
Wycombe,  44.  Receives  letter 
from  J.  flume,  49-50. 

Daring,  Mr.,  opposes  Gladstone's 
proposed  raising  of  £2,000,000, 
487. 

Baring,  Mr.  Walter,  commissioned 
to  inquire  into  Bulgarian  atro- 
cities, 639.  His  report,  639-46. 
Statement  contrasted  with  Mr. 
MacGahan's,  ib. 

Basevi,  George  or  Joshua,  nncle  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  1. 

Bashi-Bazouks,  emnlovment  of, 
denounced  by  Sir  H.  feUiot,  621  ; 
and  by  several  English  Consuls, 
622-3.  At  Otluk-Kui,  630;  at 
Pemstitza,  G31-33 ;  at  Batak,  642. 


Bass,  Mr.  M.  T.,  M.P.,  member  of 
Westminster  Keforxn  Club,  100. 

Batak,  the  massacre  at,  daring 
Bulgarian  atrocities,  described  by 
Ma<^ahan,  684-8 ;  and  by  Baring, 
641-8 1  and  by  Schnjier,  641. 
The  rising,  644-6. 

Bath  contestiBd  by  Mr.  Roebuck  aa 
Badical,  46-7.  Bejccts  Mr.  Boe- 
buck  m  1887, 161. 

Bazardjik,  the  massacre  at,  643. 
State  of,  daring  Bulgarian  atro- 
cities, 622. 

**  Beaconsfield"    a    character     in 


ofBarke,3C7. 


"Vivian  Grey."  34. 

Beaconsfield  resiaence 

Beales,  Mr.  £.,  MJL.,  member  of 
WestmihBter  Beform  Club,  100. 

Beanmanoir  stands  for  Belvoir 
Castle  in  "  Coningsby,"  236. 

Beckford  of  Fonthill,  described  by 
liord  Beaconsfield,  16.  Said 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  have 
admired  "Contarini  Fleniing," 
19. 

Belgrade,  English  Consul  at,  620. 

Bentinck,  Lord  Greorge,  anxioos  to 
get  Lord  Beaconsfield  into  Par- 
liament^ 77-8.  Helps  to  organize 
opposition  to  Peel,  297-8.  Opposes 
second  reading  of  Com  Law  BiU, 
802.  Worthless  speech  extrava- 
gantly eulogised  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 302-3.  Supports  first  read- 
ing of  Coercion  Bill,  309.  Baises 
a  debate  on  a  phrase  of  Peel's, 
310.  Advised  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field to  oppose  second  reading 
of  Coercion  Bill,  822,  altboagh 
he  had  vehemently  supported 
introduction,  t5.  Accepts  the 
advice,  823.  His  excnse  ex- 
amined, 323-4.  Besolves  to  de- 
termine the  opposition  by  a 
violent  speech,  326.  Accordingly 
attacks  supporters  of  Peel  in 
coarse  language,  ib.  Accuses  Peel 
of  treachery  to  Canning  and  of 
falsehood,  326-7.  Were  those 
charges  suggested  by  Lord  Bea- 
consfield ?  328-32.  His  attack  on 
Peel  a  mean  party  move,  332. 
Answered  by  Peel,  332-3,  345-54. 
His  attack  nnanimously  condem- 
ned, 354-5 ;  yet  persists  in  renew- 
ing it,  355.    Opposes  abolition  of 

*  protection  on  sugar,  860-61.   De- 


feated,  SSI,  Takes  ««al  on  front 
OppoiitioD  bench,  3GS.  Propoaes 
counter  Bcheiae  for  dealloE  with 
Inl&ud,  363.  Again  defeated, 
364.  Attack*  Palmenton's 
Spanish  policy,  ib. ;  and  policy 
tow&rda  Russia,  365.  OppoBcs 
rH  economical  retorau,  366.  In 
faiour  of  Jewish  emancipation, 
STG.  fiequested  by  Protection- 
(sts  to  abetaia  from  voting,  ii. ; 
bat  speaks  and  toU^STG.  'Bo- 
mgns  leaderahip  oE  Protection- 
.  iita,  376-7  ;  and  leave)  place  on 
front  Opposition  beuui,  8TT. 
Condact  ooutraeted  with  that  of 
Iiord  Beoconefield,  377-8ei,  Wu 
Loid  Beaconsfield  tryiiiK  Co  oat 
bimout?  371,  388.  De^itb,  390. 
Lord  Eeaconsfield'e  conduct  to- 
wards, 4a7-e. 
BeuCiQcks,  The,  Tote  against  Peel, 


B  3iesf ord-Hope ,  Mr.,f  ellow-stadent 

□f  Q.  Bmytbe,  21S. 
Berlin.  The  Uemorandmn  iuned, 

618 ;  proposals,  ih. ;  rejected,  619. 

Congrea     at,    GG1-7.       Treaty, 

tea-l. 

Bemal,  iii.,  appearance  in  1837, 
169. 


:y  lepresentad  by  Ur.  Hogg, 

kiasham  " 
S.  Ttepr 

Bismatck  (Prince), on  English  rejeo- 
tion  of  Berlin  Memorandam,  619. 

Blanc,  IiOnis,  description  by,  o( 
Carrel-Qirardin  duel,  87. 

Bleseington,  Countess  of,  youth 
aod  mamed    Ufe,    10-11.    Com- 


Beaconiflelds  early  teachers, 
BleoiDEtoe,  Earl  of,  husband  of 
'-dy  Btes"--"— 

DiUlltT   Hi  ^  M  BigBiLLUEy  ai    LfJWlX 

BcBCOniSeld's  baptismal  certifi- 
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Bohn,  Hr.  H.  G,,  gives  account  of 
Uiss  Dlsiaeli,  3-1. 

Bolton.  conditioQ  in  '12,  8A8. 

Bolin^broke,  Itord,  quoted  im 
"  Vivian  Grey,"  B! ;  and  fr»- 
qnently  in  i^  life,  61.  Loi^ 
Beaconafleld  compare  hinis^  to, 
lSl-2.  Eulogised  for  d^eFtanc 
Tory  principles  in  ofHoe,  123.  Hia 
writing*  really  Lib«Bl,  124. 
Parallel  between  his  relipious 
anscmpuloBsness  and  Lord  Bea- 
consfleld'^  S74-6. 

Bonham,  Hr.,  accused  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  of  connection  with 
Despard's  Plot,  26^6.  Charge 
shown  by  Peel  unfounded,  366. 

Bosnia,  loiunection  in,  beginning 
of  Bastem  Qneation,  616.  The 
Andnusy  Bote,  617. 

Bradenham  House,  Bucks,  taken 
fay  I.  £ 'Israeli,  44. 

Bright,  Mr.  John,  in  1887, 162.  In 
the  Anti.Cotn-Law  League,  280. 
On  condition  of  Sheffield.  368.  At- 
tacked by  Lord  BeaconsUeld.  3SG. 
ContemptoOusW  replies,  SS6-7. 
Again  attacked  367.  On  tactic^< 
ofLord  Beaconsfield  to  t8S2J3&i 
on  Lord  Beaoonefield's  GrsC  Bud- 
get, 439.  On  Tiliieit'  motion, 
4S0.  Denounces  Palmerston,  498. 
Opinions  on  armiea  supported  by 
Laid  Beaconsfield,  I>S6.  Accuses 
Lord  Beaconsfield  of  defending 


"ReTo 


???7 


Epick,"  MI-2.  Thereault,M2-4. 
Objects  to  Bimollaneous  discna* 
sion  on  Lord  Besconsfield's  Beeo- 
lution  and  Beform  Bill,  BBS.  On 
Lord  Bcaconsfield'e  Irish  policy, 
G7T.  Denounces  Lord  Beaoons- 
field's  use  of  Queen's  name,  G96-C. 
The  reply,.  696. 

Brjntow,  CoL,  nominator  of  Colonel 
Grey  6B. 

Brooks's  Clab,  Lord  Alranley's 
lequisition  to,  106-7, 

Brolierton,  Mr.,  in  1837, 160. 

Brougham,  Lord,  attacked  by 
"Bunnymede,-  146-6.  In  1837, 
1G3, 

Brownlow,  Mr.,  on  Catholic  Quee- 
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Buckj  Mr^  Totes  against  Peel,  857. 

BabkmgfammjDiiko  of  (the  late),pre- 
sides  at  meetinpf  at  Aylesbury,  78. 

"BockingfaamBhire,  oistory  of." 
iS^Sheahan. 

Bocks  contested  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  867.  Associations  with 
Burke  and  Hampden,  t6. 

Bwik*  Gazette  contains  letters  of  J. 
Home,  etc.  60.  Attacks  Lord 
Beaoonsfiela,  50-52.  Comments 
on  result  of  election,  54-55.  Con- 
tains speech  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  62-64.  Again  attacks  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  64. 

Bmei$  Herald  supports  Lord  Bea- 
consfield, 50.  Approves  his 
oratory,  52.  Speech  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in,  73-6.  Quoted, 
869-71.  Reports  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  speecn,  546-7. 

Bulgaria,  massacres  in,  619.    Be- 

Sorted  in  IJaUf/  NetcSj  620. 
abject  of  questions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  620-21 ; 
625-6.  Atrocities  described  by 
English  Consuls,  622-5. 

Bulgarians,  treatment  of,  described 
by  Consul  Reade.  625  ;  by  Mac- 
Ckihan,  625-38j  bySchuyler,  638-9j 
and  by  Baring,  639-46  ;  effect  of 
story  on  EngUsb  public,  646. 

Buller,  Mr.  C,  in  1887,  160. 

Buller,  Sir  «J.  Y.,  proposes  vote 
against  Ministry,  1&4.  Totes 
against  Peel,  357. 

Bulwer,  E.  L.,  $ee  Lytton,  Lord 
rthe  late^. 

Bmwer,  Sir  H.,  expelled  from 
Madrid,  387. 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  blamed  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  887. 

Burdett,  Sir  F.,  writes  a  letter  in 
favour  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
48.  Appearance  in  1837,  159. 
Changed  from  Radical  to  Tory, 
t5.  Subscribes  to  Spottiswoode 
Subscription,  164.  Attacks  O'Con- 
nell,  165.  Attacked  in  return,  i6. 
Motion  for  Catholic  Relief,  346. 

Burke^  Edmund,  treatment  of,  by 
Whi^,  denounced  by  Lord  Bea- 
constield.  64.  Eulogised  in  ^'Vin- 
dication," 121.  Associations  with 
Bucks,  367.  Destined  to  re- 
ceive title  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
626-7. 


BurreU,  Sir  C^  rotes  aeainst  PeeL 

856. 
Byron,  Lord,   ai     poitrajed     in 

<<  Tenetia,''  108-200. 

Cadurds,  character  in  ''Teaetia.* 
198 ;  699. 

Caglioetro,  as  described  br  On^ 
lyle,  675. 

Caims,  Earl,  in  1887,  162. 

Calne  represented    by  Mr.  Lowe, 
587. 

Camberwell  (St.  Qiles*),  compoimd 
householders  in,  565. 

Cambridge  University  attended  by 
O.  Smythe,  Lord  J.  Mannez% 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Penzanoe, 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Hope,  218-19. 
Infiuenoed  by  the  Tractarian 
movement.  227. 

Campbell,  Mr.,  denounces  Lofd 
Beaconsfield  as  unpatriotic,  518. 

Canada  discussed  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 537-8. 

Canning,  George,  quoted  by  PeeL 
266.  Relations  with  Peel  alluded 
to  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  267-8. 
Peel  8  reply,  268-9.  Said  by  Ben- 
tinck  to  have  been  hunted  to 
death  by  Peel,  826-7.  PeeTs 
reply,  332-3.  Story  rehashed  by 
Lord  Beaconsfieldj  333-45.  Ex- 
travagantlv  eulogised  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  341  ;  though  for^ 
merly  severely  satirized,  842-8. 
Peers  reply,  345-54. 

Canning,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India, 
attacked  by  Lord  beaconsfield, 
511-12. 

Canning,  Mrs.,  anger  at  adhesion 
of  her  husband's  friends  to  Wel- 
lington, 328. 

Canterbury  represented  by  G. 
Smythe,  219. 

Caralias,  Marquess  of,  character 
in  "Vivian  Grey,"  81. 

Cardwell,  Lord,  Memoirs  of  Peel 
quoted,  210. 

Carington,  Lord  (the  2nd).  See 
Smith,  Hon.  R. 

Carlisle,  Eatl  of,  see  Lord  Morpeth. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  Cagliostro, 
675. 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  resigns,  556. 
On  household  suffrage,  557,  561. 

Carrel,  Armand,  duel  with  Giraidin. 
87. 


eagh,    Lord,    ridicnled    in 

"CoBing»by,"88g, 
CathoUca,  ippealed  to  b7  Lord 

BeocoDifleld  againit  Pael,  STfl. 

Piel  BCCiued   of   inoonsiitaDCT 

towards,  840.    Aocnaed  by  Lord 

BesMDifield  of  conipiraCT  with 

Bitnaiiit^  aea,  (8»-W. 
CaTeodis^  Ht^  elected  (or  Bnclm, 

S70.     Couaumted  on   bf  Lord 

Beaconafield,  STO-71. 
Cayle;,  Hr.,  oppose!  incresae  of 

ilatt  Tax,  48fi. 
Cecil,  Lord  Bobert.    5ss  Marqoit 

of  Salisbary. 
Cluuaberlaia,  Hr,  J.,  compared  to 

retoTTnerot  1833,  46.    A  Liberal, 

thoogh  no  Whig,  62. 
Chandos,   MarnaiB  of    (afterwards 

Dnke  of  Backingbam),  laader  of 

the  agricnlturisti,  7I-S;  the  hsro 

ofan  AjleaburydnmsrjTS.  Ealo- 

eised  hj  Lord  Beaoonafleld,  7G-6. 

1  trteadoILordBeuMiBaeld.Ta. 

BetJrea  from  offlce  in  '41,  S09: 

snd  leads  opposition  against  Pes! 


Cbarles  Albert  condemned  bj  Lord 
Beacenafleld,  S9!. 

Cbarles  I.  celebrated  bj-  Lord 
J.  Manners,  218-17. 

Charter,  hs  National  Petition. 

Chartists  present  National  FeUtlos, 
179,  Lard  Besconsfield's  atti- 
tude towards,  179-182.  Create 
distarbancei,  1S2  ;  hold  conTen- 
tioa,  ib.  Again  discussed  bj 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  IBS.    Motion 


IB  pnsonen,  1 


Doanced  by  Lord  Derbr,  887.8. 


Uinistry,   4 


429.    (hiposes  emancipation   m 

Jews,  490.    Dismissed  bj  Lord 

BeaconsSeld,  fi7S. 
Chettinge,  English  Consnl  in,  6S0. 
China,  war  with,  608,  G05,  SIO. 
Christisnit;,  relations  to  Jndaism 

nccoiding  to  Lord  Beaooosfteld, 

381-884. 
Christopher,   Ur.,   Opposes  Peel's 

Com  BUI  in  ;iS41,  !!«.    Total 


against  PssI,  857.  On  restora- 
tion of  FiDteetlOD,  428-9,  Ue. 
Chancellor   of    the    Dnchj   of 


Chnrch,  Irish,  reduction  of,  adTo- 
Cated  hj  Lord  Beaoanafleld,  70-80. 
and  condemned  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  90;  denonnoed  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  2S3-4 ;  defended  by 
-    Lord  Beaooniifleld,  580  et  js{. 

Ciiasnans  as  described  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  821 ;  and  byothers, 

tn-y 

Olaiendon,  ^rl  of  (the  lato),  sati- 
rised by  Lord  Bcaconsfleld,  504. 

Cleveland,  character  in  "  Tirian 
Grey,"  87. 

Cobden,  B.,  in  IS37,  1E2.  Doc- 
trines practicaUy  adcnted  by 
Peel  in  1812,  208.  Painful 
seme  with  Peel,  !ei-3.  Bccne 
aUaded  to  by  Lord  BeaOMufidd 
in  184fi,  SBl  1  and  in  1846,  SOI ; 
Bpsedi  on  the  allamon,  301-!. 
Sapports  Uayooatb  Grant,  874. 
On  Feel's  position  in '46,  285.  In 
the  Anti-Com-Law  Leagne,  280. 
Oppose*  Coeicton  BUI,  80S.  Uses 
a  phrase  which  originates  a 
stormy  scene,  808-7.  Bepudiates 
Lord  Beaeonafietd's  iaterpreta- 
tioD  of  his  words,  809.  Attacked 
by  Lord  BeacoDsfleld,  886.  Con- 
temptnonsly  rallies,  H.  Anin 
■ttMked,  887.  Ou  tactics  of  Lord 
Beitcoiufield  in  1852,  435.  On 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  treatment  of 
Peel,  4S1.2.  On  Villiei*' motion, 
4S0.  Criticises  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Budget,  471.  Denounces 
Palmenton,  498.  DeaonncesLord 
Beaconsfield   for    dnpUcity    on 

Suestion  of  Protection,  408^. 
.gain  denounces  Lord  Beacons- 
field for  dnplicltf,  408-7,  De- 
nonnoes  Derby  Ministry,  425-e. 
On  tactics  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in '52,  435.  Propoaea  rote  of  cen- 
sure on  China  war,  505, 

Ooekbain,  Sir  A,,  on  policy  of  Loid 
Beaconsfield  in  '52,  488. 

Coeicioa  Bill  (Irish)  iDtiodnced  by 
Feel,  249.  Discassed  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  249-60.    Introduced 

by  Feel,  SOS.    Blocks  Com  Law 
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Bin,  304-1;.  Debate  on  introduc- 
tion of,  305.  Causes  ra/|procAe- 
fMiA  between  Protectionist  and 
Irish   members,   805-6.      Passes 

-  first  reading,  809.  Second  read- 
ing opposed  by  Bentinck,  82S. 
Debate  on  second  reading,  324. 
Bejected,  355.  Introduced  by 
Lord  John  Hussell,  372. 

Colchester  addressed  by  Lord  J. 
Manners,  446. 

Commons,  «ee  House  of  Commons. 

Oonf erenoe,  description  of,  in  **  Con- 
tarini  Fleming/  22-3 ;  at  Vienna, 
494 ;  at  Berlin,  618. 

Congress,  «ee  Conference. 

'*  Conin^by  "  published,  229.  De- 
scription of  Lord  Monmouth,  t5. : 
of  Mr.  Rigby,  t5.  Contrasted 
with  "Vanity  Fair,"  229-30. 
Bulogises  the  powerful  while 
satirising  the  feeUe,  280-31. 
Flattering  portrait  of  Lord  Lons- 
dale as  Lord  Eskdale,  231.  The 
Estate  a^rain,  ih.  Similarity  of 
ideas  in  "  Vindication ,*'  %b.  Sati- 
rises Tories  of  LiverpooVs  time, 
and  denounces  their  doctrines, 
231-2.  Eulogises  Peel,  332. 
Calls  him  a  distinguished  person- 
age, ih. ;  a  great  man,  to. ;  and 
acquits  him  of  intrigue,  ih.  In- 
troduces Sidonia,  who  proclaims 
the  divinity  of  youth,  \h, ;  uni- 
versal genius  of  Jews,  \b. ;  and 
vehemently  denounces  Parlia- 
mentary institutions,  232-3. 
Those  ideas  realised,  233.  Divine 
Eight  taught,  23S-4.  Introduction 
of  the  Beaumanoir  family,  234. 
Abject  flattery  of  the  nobility, 
234-6  ;  even  of  those  who  are 
enemies  of  the  author,  236.  Pro- 
poses the  restoration  of  the  niav- 
pole  and  of  almsgiving,  237. 
Jumbling  of  sacred  and  frivolous 
themes,  238-9.  The  State  to  be 
saved  by  its  youth,  239.  Young 
England  gospel  summarised.  t&. 
Criticised  by  Thackeray,  240-41. 
A  ridiculous  love  story,  240. 
Fortniffhtly  Review  on  contradic- 
tion of  estimate  on  Lord  J. 
Russell  in,  with  other  estimates 
in  other  works,  258-9.  On  rela- 
tions of  Canning  and  Peel,  343. 
On  relations  of  Jews  and  Moham- 


medans, 610-11.  Ideas  carried 
out  in  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  second 
Premiership,  661-3. 

''Coningsby  Harry,*  hero  of 
"Conm^by,"  288-4. 

Conservatives  oppose  Bnsaeirs 
Education  Grant.  179.  Support 
Protection  in  1)341  election,  202. 

ConstanUnople,  Conference  at,  656. 

*<  Contarini   Fleming "    pnblislied, 
19.     Its  purpose,  ib.    Describes 
under  'hero  Lord  Beaconsfield*s 
own  position,  19»20.       Its  cha- 
racter, 20.      Description   of    a 
boyish  ambition,  »6. ;   a  school- 
boy fight,  21 ;  a  Conrt  intzigoe, 
ih. ;  and  a  conference,   22.      A 
splendid  passage  22-8.  Astranze 
prophecy,  23.    Contrast  of  hero  s 
position  and  surroundings,  28-*>. 
Strange  likeness  to  Lord  fieacoos- 
field's  own  position  in  England, 
25.       Description    of     Eastern 
travels,  ib.    A  love  story^  25-6. 
Dreams   realised  in  Loid   Bea- 
consfield's  Premiership,  664. 

Coi^u.  Bandiera  Brothers  in,  263. 

Corn-Law,  Abolition  of,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Villiers,  184.  Opposed  by 
iJord  Beaconsfield,  ib.  Reduction 
on  duty,  a  Whi^  proposal  in  1841, 
205.  Modifications  proposed  by 
Peel,  208.  Those  modifications 
proved  a  step  in  direction  of 
free-trade  by  PeeVs  speeches, 
208-9  ;  by  those  of  his  opponents, 
209-10  ;  and  by  his  "Memoirs," 
210-11  ;  vet  supported  by  Lord 
Beaconsneld,  212-13.  Denounced 
by  Russell,  280.  Position  of 
Russell  and  Peel  towards,  con- 
trasted, 281-3.  Bill  to  repeal, 
introduced  by  Peel,  297 ;  dis- 
cussed by  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
298-300  J  opposed  by  Bentinck, 
802  ;  second  reading  carried,  303 ; 
and  third  in  Commons,  320;  and 
second  in  Lords,  ih. 

Courtown,  Lord,  character  in  "  Vi- 
vian Grey,"  37. 

Cox,  Mr.,  exposes  at  Taunton  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  early  Radicalism, 
184. 

Coxe  on  Peerage  Bill,  120. 

Cracow  annex^  by  Austria,  865. 

Cranborne,  Viscount.  Set  Marquis 
of  Salisbury. 


Croker,  J.  W.,  ratirizcd  in  "Con- 
ingibr,"  229,  330-81. 

CnriorimiotUtentaceqaoCed,!,  G. 

Cnrtoia,  Mr.,  deteDda  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  2a2. 

Cfpnu,  occapadan  of,  incoDititvot 
with  neech  ct  Laid  Bmeoiu- 

field  in  IMl,  SOf  *      ' "— 

of,  «66-7. 


Doil^  JVisiM  on  Lord  Bsaooniflald'i 
first  BppointnieDt  u  CbancelloT 
of  tha  Eidnqnet,  423  ;  girea 
report  of  Balgariui  nuusacres, 
69D ;  conobonMd  by  BogUih 
C<aBnls,SSfr6.  Bendi  MacO«haD 
to  BiUgMK,  BS7.  Hia  letten, 
G28-S8.  AcocnintacoDtrutedwith 
Mr.  Bulng's,  6S9-M.  Beporte 
■peeeh  «<  liOtd  BeocMisfield,  GU. 

Datljf  TUayrnpt  <ai  Lord  BeRcons- 
field'e  ent^  in  London  after 
Beilin  Treaty,  <SGd-7l. 

Dante,  Loid  Beaconafield  compuei 
himseUto.SS. 

Dnrtmoath,  Bui  of,  letter  of  Lord 
BeaoonsGeldto,68S. 

Day,  Mr,  goeit  of  Mr.  W.  Mere- 
dith, 8. 

Denieon,  Ur.  B.,  abandons  Piotee- 
tioii,287, 

Denniarlc,  Lord  Beacossfield  on,4 10. 

Deepdene,  rendeiTOua  of  YoOBg 
EngUnd  pert;,  GGS. 

Derby,  Earl  o(  (the  late),  appear- 
auoe  in  iSS7. 166.  Deieiti  the 
Liberal^  162.  Takes  no  notice 
of    Lord    Beacoasfield' 


S62.  Besigns,  2SG.  Aiked  to  form 
Ooremment^lS.  Failitoobtain 
nim>ort  of  Feelitei,  41S.  Not 
Inclined  ta  accept  Lard  Beacons- 
field's  serrioee,  416-17.  Applies 
for  aMlitanoe  to  Mr.  Qladatone, 
417.  Abandons  attempt  to  form 
Qofenunent,  a.  Premier,  428. 
Selection  of  ooUea^es,  ii.  On 
Act  of  1346.  426-7.    Annoonces 

Oof  hia  Oonmment,  427. 
DD   addresses   of   hit  col- 


field's,  442.  Defeutad,  176.  Cha- 
racter of  bis  Miniatry,  47<-7. 
Conduct  aa  Opposition  leader 
during  Crimean  var,  480-81. 
Opposes  emancipation  of  Jew;, 
490.  Aaked  to  torn  Oorem- 
ment,  492.  Propoaea  coalition 
with  Palmenton,  Gladstone, 
etc,  492-8.  OSen  to  aahiti- 
tnte  Palmerston  for  Disraeli 
as  leader,  498.  Again  Premier, 
816  ;  and  agun,  £A0.  Inten- 
tions on  Reform  aa  described  by 
Laid  Beaoonafieid,  562.  An- 
Doaucea  his  abandonment  of  £6 
Befona  Bill,  Mi :  aud  reiigna- 
tkon  of  three  ministers,  5H-7. 
Bsaigna,  S7g. 
Derby,  Earl  of  (the  present).  In 
1887,  16S:  on  Protection,  44fr-S. 
"  BeTolotionarj   Epich  "    dedi- 


Chnioh  reaalntions,  588.    Sir  H. 
Elliot'a  despatch   t<^  621 )   and 

despatches  of  Tarionii  Consals  on 
Bulgarian  atrocities,  Bii-i.    On 


raDdoiD,  849-51. 

Deapu^  Plot  of,  26i-7. 

D'Eiteire  Mllad  by  O'Coanell  in  a 
duel,  106,- 

Devon  represented  by  Ur.  Bock, 
867. 

Dilke.  Sir  C,  compared  to  reformer 
of  18S2,  48.  A  LibeiaL  though 
no  Whig,  62. 

"Diplomatio  TraQsactione  in 
Central  Asia"  plagiarised  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  GOO. 

DisraeIi,Benjamin,  Bart  of  Beaooos- 
Geld,  uncertainty  sa  to  dnt«  of 
birth,  1  ;  and  place,  ii.  Paren- 
tage, ii.  ;  and  relatiTea,  i-S. 
Descent,  fl-6.  Initiated  into  Cove- 
naat  of  Abraham,  6.  Baptised, 
7-9.  Not  sent  to  a  fashionable 
school,  8  ;  10.  Early  dreams,  10. 
A  gnest  of  Lady  Bleeaington,  >i. 
On  Count  D"Orsay,  IB,  Cfha- 
tacter  of  the  c  -  '  ' 


ViTian  Qrey,"  15.  Manner 
„jd  conrenation  in  youth,  lfr-I7. 
Publishes  secosd  part  of  "  Vivian 
Qny."  17  : "  PoDaniUa."  H.  j  and 
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^Yoirng  Dnke,*'  t6.  Goes  on 
foreippii  tour,  18.  Its  inflnenoe,  t6. 
Pabhshes  ^Oontarini  Fleming/' 
19.  Describes  his  own  position 
under  the  name  of  the  hero,  19-20. 
Charscter  of  the  book,  20.  De- 
scription of  boyish  ambition, 
A. ;  of  a  schooibo]|^  fight,  21 ; 
of  a  Oourt  intrigue,  \h, ;  and  of  a 
conference,  22.  A  fine  passage, 
22-8.  A  strange  prophecy,  28. 
Contrast  of  hero's  position  and 
surronndings,  28-4.  Stranffe 
likeness  to  Lord  Beaconsfielas 
own  position  in  England,  25. 
Description  of  Eastern  trarels. 
i6.  A  lore  story,  25-6.  Meets 
Lord  Melbourne,  28-4.  Publishes 
■^AlroT,"  26.  Character  of  book, 
tt.  •'Vivian  GreT**  analysed,  27-42. 
The  key  to  his  character,  41. 
Publishes  *'  Rise  of  Iskander,"  41. 
*^  Infernal  Marriage,"  «6.  '*  Ixion 
in  Heaven,''  ih.  Determines  on 
a  political  career,  48.  Contests 
High  Wycombe,  44  ;  as  a  Radi- 
Oftl,  46-7.  Obtains  letters  from 
Joseph  Hume,  47  ;  O'Connell  and 
Bulwer  Lytton,  47-49  ;  and  Bur- 
dett,  48.  ,  Hume's  letter  with- 
drawn,  49-50.  Attacked  by  Snobf 
Gazette,  50.  Enters  High 
Wycombe,  51.  His  appearance, 
52.  Speech  on  the  hustings,  58-4. 
Supported  by  Badic;ii8,  M  ;  and 
by  Tories,  i6.  Defeated,  54-5. 
Radicals  bis  principal  supporters, 
55.  Controversy  with  Colonel 
Grey.  56-7.  Issues  address  to 
Hi^  Wycombe,  57-60 ;  in  favour 
of  Ballot,  Triennial  Parliaments, 
and  reduced  expenditure,  ib. 
Speaks  at  High  Wycombe,  59-61. 
Speech  remarkably  like  later 
utterances,  ib.  Nominated,  61. 
His  speech.  61-4.  He  stood  as  a 
Liberal,  although  he  abused 
Whigs.  62-8.  Again  defeated,  64. 
Attends  county  nomination  at 
Aylesbury,  ib.  Difference  in 
his  attitude  at  first  and  second 
Wycombe  elections,  64-5.  Issues 
Radical  address  to  Marylebone. 
65.  Advocates  again  Triennial 
Parliaments  and  Ballot,  ib. ;  and 
a  land  tax,  65-6.  This  a  distinctly 
Radical  cry,  66;   and  a  qaii- 


tion  of  the  boor,  ib.     Pabtkhw 
'^Whatis  HeP^er.    AdTocates 
coalition  of  Tories  and  Radical^ 
68;  the   Ballot  and    Triennial 
Parliaments,  ih.    His  snoceanye 
changes  of  front  in  town  and 
country,  69-70.     Seeks  in  agri- 
onltonsts  tools^  71-8.     Attenda 
agricultntal    dinner    at   Ajlce- 
bnzy,  72.    Neglected,  79-4.    De- 
clares a  conspiracy  casta  against 
agriculturists,    75 ;     denoonoes 
nannfactorers,  ih,  i  payi  cout 
"     ■    "  76-6.    Bclo- 


to  Lord  Chandoa,  7] 
glum  of  yeomanry  compai^.. 
with  "Vivian  Grey,**  76 ;  prin- 
ciplei  at  Harylebone  ana  at 
Aylesbory  diametricalhr  oppodte 
76-7.  Described  by  Ozeyflleas 
mighty  impartiiU,  77-8.  Pnhliihes 
*<Tlie  Crfiis  ^Bunined"  79. 
Strongly  condemns  Irish  Tithes, 
ib.)  recommends  redaction  of 
Irish  Church,  7i^-80:  and  mo- 
dification of  Church-rates,  80. 
Strongly  defends  Peel  from 
charge  of  tergiversation,  80-81  ; 
compares  Reform  Ministry  to 
Ducrow,  81-2.  Rejected  a  third 
time  for  Wvcombe.  82 ;  cheerfnl 
in  defeat,  ib.  Publishes  *'Beyo- 
lutionary  Epick,"*  8o ;  extraor- 
dinary preface,  88-5.  Opposes 
Labouchere  at  Taunton  as  a 
Conservative,  87.  Astonishment 
at  this  announcement,  87-8.  De- 
scribed by  Westminster  Electee 
as  memter  of  a  Liberal  dab, 
88.  Opposes  reduction  of  Irish 
Church,  90  ;  and  abolition  of 
Irish  Tithes,  90-91  ;  notwith- 
standing his  support  of  both 
in  "  Crisis  Examined/'  ib. ;  and 
though  tithes  had  just  caused 
terrible  massacre,  91-2.  Yet 
claims  perfect  consistency,  92-8. 
Endeavours  to  reconcile  his  pre- 
sent hostility  to,  with  his  jpast 
friendship  for  the  Liberals,  98-4. 
His  defence  examined,  94-7. 
Denies  charge  of  Westminster 
Elector,  97.  The  charge  proved 
correct,  98-100.  AtUcks  O'Con- 
nell, 100-101.  Stated  a  short 
time  previously  to  have  ealo> 
gised  him,  102.  Replied  to  by 
O'ConneU,    102-5.      ChaUengt 


O'Connell'a  Mm.  lOT.  Challangs 
declined,  iA.  Writea  abcslTB  let- 
ter to  (yCoimell,  108-12.  A  nun 
of  ua&iling  aelf-conceiC,  tl8. 
Publiihea  ''VindicBtion  ot  the 
Esgliah  ConitiCutioii,"  114.  An 
egotutio  ADecdote,  US-IG.  Tbs 
Commaiu  an  Estate,  Ufl.  At- 
tacks O'CoDoell,  Hama,  and 
Harjiebone  Radicals,  117.  In- 
dicts the  Whig  party,  118. 
Accuses  them  of  limiting  ci^- 
tiOQ  of  Peers,  ii.  The  charga 
ODloanded,  ilS-n.  Eulogises 
Oeoi^  III.,  120;  and  Pitt,  ii. 
Describes  Torr  ns  Ditiona)  party, 
ib.  Fortrays  Mmself  anilar  Bol- 
iDgbroke,  120-22.  Boliugbroka 
praised  for  deserting  Tory  prin- 
dpLes  in  office,  128.  Is  this  con- 
dnctiustifed?  124-6.  Defends  this 
principle  in  Peel  u  weU  as  Bol- 
ingbroke,  125-4.  "  Vindication  ' 
reviewed  vaGtobt,  12fi-T.  Replies 
128.  AttacKed  by  Globt,  128. 
Replies  in  TimtM,  129.  Girei 
version  of  his  relations  with 
O'SonneU  and  Hnme,  129-8!, 
The  reraion  examined,  1S2-S, 
Again  attacked  by  Olibt,  ISI-A  ; 
which  prodoces  letter  of  Bnlwer 
to  prove  his  Radicalism,  13t. 
Denies  that  Hume  wrote  to  him 
directly,  or  that  he  enr  saw 
Hnme  atbiahoitse,  1S6-6,  Globt 
appeals  to  Scott  and  Hnme,  186  ; 
both  assert  that  he  called   at 


i  that  h 


ap- 


plied 03  a  Liberal,  13fi-41.  Hnme 
asserts  his  letter  was  direat«d  to 
him,  138.  These  letters  con- 
clssive  of  bis  early  LibeTalisii>, 
1SS-4D.  Abusively  replies  to 
Hnme.  141 -S:  yet  practically  con- 
Srms  Hnms's  assertioiu,  lll-i ; 
while  abnslDS  Home,  mentions 
former  obliRations,  113.  This 
alteration  of  praise  and  abuse 
one  ot  his  worst  characteristics, 
142-S ;  compdled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  received  Hmne's 
letter  direct  14M.  The  morsl 
of  the  Glabt  conCrovenj,  141. 
Begins  "  Rnunymade  Iietters," 
IaS.  Attacks  Helboome,  I4Sj 
and  Bionghsm,  14S-4 ;  and 
Russell,   Itf ;   and  Rklmeitton, 


14G-7  ;  and  Hobhonse,  147.  Eulo* 
gises  Peel,  147-0.  Attacks  th< 
late  Earl  Grey,  149.  Charactei 
of  those  lettns,  149-H>.  Con 
testa  Maidstone,  IW-M.  Cha 
racter  ot  bis  address,  1(0-61, 
Gives  a  new  version  ot  his  reU- 
tions  with  O'Oonnell,  161.  The 
version  examined,  161-2;  and 
proved  incorrect,  162-8 ;  yet 
claims  completa  consistency, 
162-3.  Opposed  by  Colonel 
Thompson,  161.  Their  principles 
compared,  168-4.  Elected,  164. 
Makes  maiden  speech,  164.  Cha- 
racter of  the  House  he  addmaeed. 
lU-Sl.  Rises  immediately  after 
O'Connell,  lS5-fl.  Unfavooiable 
recepUoB,  lST-70,  Appearance 
on  the  occasion,,  171-2.  Speech 
□nlike  fatnre  efforts,  172-S. 


addresses  Hoaee,  179.  anpports 
Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill,179;  op- 
poses RDseelTe  Education  Grant, 
i^.  Professes  eympathy  with 
Chartiata,  179-80.  This  profes- 
sion  examined,  180-82.  Opposes 
increase  of  Police,  182.  Attacked 
by  Mr.  Foi  Ifanle,  182.    Ropiies, 

183.  A^in  advocates  alhance 
ot  Chartists  and  aristocracy,  188. 
Asks  eiplanatloos  on  Ministerial 
changes,  I8S-t.  Bnubbed,  184. 
Enlogises  Peet,  ti.  Opposes 
Villiera  on  Com  I«irs,  ti. ;  and 
supports  Duncombe  on  Chartists, 

184.  Speaks  on  Sugar  Dntiea,  186. 
Highly  enloglaea  Peel,  186-«. 
Attacks  Raaea,  IM.  Again 
enlogises  PeeL  ISS-7j  who  is 
approaching  oOoe,  187.  Harriea 
His.  Lewis,  lA.  Contests  Bhrew*- 
bn^,  188-95.  Enters  town,  181  j 
declares  Wyoombe  hia  birthplace, 
and  the  property  of  ,hia  father. 


asaiatsiiM    at    Vy 
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duel,  198.  Assisted  by  his  wife 
in  canvassiDg,  198^.  First 
displays  his  cr^  194.  Elected, 
195.  FrononnoeB  vehement  enlo- 
ghim  on  PeeL  195-6.  Describes 
himself  as  Peel's  hnmble,  but 
fervent  supporter,  195.  Why 
this  adulation  ?  196-7.  Publuthes 
«*  Henrietta  Temple,"  and  **  Ve- 
netia,**  197.  Those  works  ana- 
lysed, 197-200.  Publishes  *'Ahir- 
oos,"  200.  A  ridiculous  failure, 
200-201.  Political  and  literary 
success  contrasted,  201.  On 
Parliament  assembling  (1841), 
supports  Peers  commercial  m«a- 
Bures,  202.  Denies  Free  Tiade  is 
a  monopolar  of  Whigs,  202-8; 
and  mamtains  Peel  can  better 
carry  Free  Trade  measures.  t6. 
Denies  election  of  '41  favourable 
to  Protection,  204.  This  state- 
ment contrasted  with  later  state- 
ment, «5.  Rebukes  Whig  Cabi- 
net for  using  the  Queen's  name, 
205-6.  Inconsistent  therein  with 
his  own  teaching,  »&.  Receives 
no  promotion  from  Peel,  206 ; 
but  conceals  his  disappointment, 
206-7.  Proposes  a  fusion  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service,  207. 
Severely  ridiculed  by  Palmerston. 
207.  Coldly  received  by  Peel, 
207-8.  Yet  vigorously  supports 
Peel's  new  Com  Law,  212-13. 
That  law  evidently  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  208-11;  and 
opposed  as  such  by  ultra-Protec- 
tionists, 209-11.  Denies  Peel  is 
guilty  of  inconsistency,  212-18; 
and  again  contends  the  Tory 
leaders  have  always  favoured 
Free  Trade,  213  ;  and  that  Peel 
is  acting  exactlv  as  his  Tory 
predecessors,  i6.  Re-asserts 
those  opinions,  218-14.  Forms 
Young  England  party,  214. 
Contrasted  with  G.  Bmjrthe,  220. 
Nature  of  their  friendship^  221-4. 
Distrusted  by  fathers  of  Lord  J. 
Manners  and  G.  Smythe,  222-3. 
Delivers  address  at  Manchester 
Athenaeum,  223.  Unlikelv  from 
birth  and  training  to  believe 
Young  England  gospel,  2'25-8  ; 
yet  preaches  it  zealously,  228-9. 
Publishes  "Coningsby,"  229.  De- 


scription of  Lord  IConmoath,  A. : 
of  Mr.  Rigby,  ih.       Contrasted 
with  Thackeray,  22S»-dO.      Eialo- 
g^isea  the   powerfnl   while  sati- 
rizing the  feeUe,  280-31.  FlAtter^ 
hig   portrait  of   Lord   Tifwitiialfr 
asLord£skdale,231.  TheEMaCes 
again,  t&.     Similarity  of  ideas  in 
**  Vindication,"     ib,         SatiriRs 
Tories  of  Liverpool's  tijene^  and 
denounces  their  doctrines,  281-2L 
Eulo^rises  Peel,  282.      OaUs  Urn 
a  ^  distinguished  personage,**  ih. ; 
a  '<  great  man,"  «6. ;  and  aoqaits 
him  of  intrigue,  t5.      Introdnoes 
bidonia,  ib. ;  who  proclaims  the 
^vinity  of  youth,  ih. ;  and  uni- 
versal   genius    of    Jews,    A.; 
and  vehemently  denounces  Par- 
liamentary  institutioDJi,     282-8. 
Those  ideas  realised,  288.    Di- 
vine right  taught,  288-4.     Intro- 
duction    of     the     Beanmanoir 
family.  234.    Abject  flattery  of 
the  nobility,  284-€ ;  even  of  tiiose 
who  were  enemies,    236.     Pro- 
poses restoration  of  the   nuij- 
Jole,  287  ;  and  of  almsgiving,  tb. 
umbling  of  sacred  and  frivolous 
themes,  288-9.    The  Sute  to  be 
saved  by  its  youth,  239.    Young 
England  summarized,  ib. ;  criti- 
cised by  Thackeray,  240-11.    A 
ridiculous  love  story,  240.    Pnb- 
Ushes  "Sybil,"  241.    Its  object, 
241-2.     The    dtomnlu  peraome, 
242-8.    The  days  of  the  Abbots 
recalled  with  regret,  248.  Bltnal- 
ism  highly  praised.  243-4.    De- 
scriptions  01    workine    rlsmocrf 
mere   daubs,  244-5.     EgremcMit 
the  representative  of  Young  Bn- 
glandism,  245.    The  aristocrats 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  peoi^, 
245J6.       Self-Uudation,     246-7. 
Advances  still   coldly  received 
b^  Peel,  248-9.    First  enooonter 
with  Peel,  249»    Second,  i*.    Ac- 
cuses  Peel   of  an  inoonsistetft 
Irish  policy,  240-50:    Sneers  at 
Peel*s   want    of    courtesy   and 
ezplicitness,     251.      Advocates 
integri^  of  Turkey,  t5.  Attacked 
by  Lord  Sandon,  252.    Defended 
by  Hume,  ib, ;    Palmerston,  tf . ; 
&nythe,«o.  :aaidCmteis,  {&.  Ac- 
tion in  1844,  258.    Declares  Ire- 


land  afflictBd  by  *  ihu-TinB  popa- 
lation,  an  nbuntce  aristocracy, 
and  an  alien  CEtuTch,  S54.  Pro- 
bably coDtemplatiag  chilifce  to 
Liberal  benches,  S&S-B.  Detecdi 
FerraLd,  359-40  ;  Bllndet  to  pain- 
fol  scene  in  '43  beCn-een  Peel  and 
Cobdeu,  261-3)  satiriies  Lord 
Staolej,  262.  Acknowl  edges 
open  hoitility  to  Peel,  ib. 
Unkes  Ticlect  attack  on  Feel, 
364.  Accuses  ^<"\  of  affecting 
emotion,  ii. ;  aad  of  selecting  ai 
a  colleagne  a  confederate  of 
Dcspard,  TSb.  Snrcastically  an- 
svercd  by  Peel,  ib. ;  and  proTed 
gtoofiXj  inaccurate  in  his  Despoid 
diargE,  inn.  Abjectly  apclogisea, 
368-7.  Aiiain  attocte  Peel,  267. 
Cbirges  bim  with  tyranny  to 
his  supporters,  2C7  ;  and  with 
stenEng  Wblg  principles,  ib, 
Sidicutes  bis  love  of  quotation, 
366 ;  nnd  insinuates  that  he  was 
a  treacherous  friend  of  Canning's, 
ib.  Sneeringlj  answercil  oy 
Peel.  26S-9.  Again  attacks  Ped, 
270-73.  Charges  him  with  betray- 
ingtheajtriculturista, 270-71;  and 
with  intended  abandonment  of 
Protection,  371.  Beplied  to  by 
Peel,  'i7-2-S  ;  aud  shown  to  have 
enthnsUstically  supported  the 
acta  be  was  condemning,  iJ,  Joins 
the  Conserrstive  Rump  against 
Uaynootb  Grant,  274-5.  S.itiriies 
Peel's  lore  of  precedent,  37S. 
Styles  Peel  a  Parliamentary 
middleman,  Z7&4.  Calls  on  the 
Catholics  to  oppose  him,  3TG  ; 
and  the  Wblgs,  376-T.  Action 
in  1845  esthnated,  377-S,  Po- 
sitioa  in  1846,  3S7.  Excellent 
materials  to  work  on,  ib.  De- 
nounces PeelV  adoption  of  Free 
Trade,  38T-8.  Claims  to  have  con- 
sistently supported  Protection, 
289-00.  This  chiim  examined,  ii. 
Illustrates  happily  Peel's  posi- 
tion, 390-3.  Charges  him  with 
want  of  originality,  293.  KIs- 
r«f)Teeents  an  innocent  phrase  of 
PeelV,  394-5.  Denounces  pt^itical 
[DConsisteDC^,  395-G ;  jet  himselt 
most  inoonsistent,  297.  Opposea 
Fe«l'*  measnie,  298.  Deflnea 
party    oUlgations,    298.      His 


own  act*,  293-9;  and  with  hi-i 
own  preaching  m  '3B,  299-SOO ; 
and  IQ  '67,  300.  Peel's  acta 
in  accordance  with  bis  teach- 
ing, ib.  Again  alludes  to  old 
qnarrel  between  Cobden  and 
Peel,  SOI.  Attacks  Boeback,  ii. 
Conduct  contTaated  with  that 
of  Feel  and  Cabdea,  SOl-3.  Ex- 
tra vaijantlT  eulogises  a  worthies."" 
speech  of  Beutiuck,  303-S.  His- 
repretents  a  phrase  of  Cobdeu's. 
807-8  ;  and  an  act  o£  Peel's,  Ib. 
Answered  by  Peel  aud  Cob- 
den, etc.,  808-9.  Apologises,  809. 
His  persistence  m  unfounded 
charges,  ib.  Indnces  another 
debate  on  a  phrase  of  peel'ii, 
810.  Misquotes  Mill,  ib.  Ex- 
posed by  Boebuck,  311-12;  and 
accnsed  of  tergivenation,  lb. 
His  defence,  312.  Calls  O'Con- 
nell  a'  great  man,  ib.  His  in- 
consistencies the  natural  ont- 
growthof  his  character,  aiS;  and 
career  in  perfect  accord  with 
teaching  of  "  Tiviiia  Gray," 
818-15.  Again  attacks  Peel,  816. 
Stinging  reply  by  Peel,  B16-17. 
Accosed  of  seeking  office  onder 
Peel,  817.  Makes  a  quibbling 
reply,  318-30.  Advises  Bentinck 
to  oppose  second  reading  of  the 
Coercion  Bill,  822.  Though  Ben- 
tinck had  supported  int  reduction , 
ib.     Buggeats   to   Bentinck   an 

Canning  and  t^e  Ca^olic  claims, 
828.32.  BenswB  Beotinck's  .  at- 
these  points,  83S-45. 
«s  an  extravagant  eu- 
loginm  on  Canning,  341.  The 
eulogiuni  vnlgar,  ii. :  and  proved 
utteriT  insincere,  812-8.  An- 
swered by  Peel,  845.M.  :^lpa 
to  expel  Peel  from  power,  aS8. 
His  success  deserving  of  con- 
tempt, not  admirat(on,  359.  Op- 
poses abolition  of  protection  on 
sugar.  360.  Ore:it  object  to  pre- 
vent reconciliation  between  Feel 
and  Froteclionists,  36^.  Takes 
seat  on  front  Opposition  bench, 
SK2-3.  Snpporta  BeDtiock's  Ifish 
scheme,  8Wi  Attaoks  Palmer- 
■ton'i  Spauiih  poUcj,  iL;  mod 
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policy  towards  Bnssiai  865.    Op- 
poses all  economical  reforms,  36)5. 
Poor   wit,   866-7.     Stands    for 
Bncks,  867.    Reasons,  t6.    Con- 
demns immediate  attempt  to  re- 
store  Protection,    868-9.      Dis- 
honesty of   his   action.  869-70. 
Electea  for  Bucks.  870.  On  f  utore 
hop^,  870-71.    Position  in  new 
Parliament,     872.     Encounters 
difficulty  on  Jewish  disabilities, 
872-3.    Iieader  of  an  anti-Jewish 
party,  878-4.  Conduct  contrasted 
with  Bentinck's,  877-881.  Speaks 
respectfully  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  879.    Blames  Bussell 
f6r  dealing  with  the  question, 
879-80 ;  and  retains  seat  on  front 
Opposition  bench,  880-81.  Views 
as  to  relations  <rf  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  881-84 ;   maintains 
they  are  practically  the  same, 
881-2.   This  riew  examined,  382. 
Claims  Crucifixion  as  an  honour 
to  the  Jews,  382-3.    Continuous 
opposition  to  economical  reform, 
8S4-6.    Poor  quality  of  speeches, 
885.    Comedy  of  his  appearanoe 
as     financier,     385-6.     Attacks 
Cobden  and  Bright,  386.    Con- 
temptuously    answered,    386-7. 
Agam     attacks     Cobden     and 
Bright,  887.    Approves  Palmer- 
ston's  Prussian  policy,  ib.   Scoffs 
at  G^erman  nationality,  i&.    Con- 
demns    Palmerston's     Spanish 
policy,  887-8.     Beviews  session, 
888-90.     Reasons  for  doing   so 
examined,   888-9.    Character   of 
speech,  889-90.   Was  he  trying  to 
cut  Bentinck  out?  388.  Freed  from 
Bentinck's  rivalry,  890.    Negoti- 
ations   for    leadership,    390-92. 
Proposes  amendment  to  address, 
891.    Discussed  by  the  Morning 
ChronicUy    391-2.     Again    con- 
demns Palmerston's  encourage- 
ment of  Liberal  movement  on 
Continent,   392.    No   sympathy 
with  Hungary  or  Italy,  892-8. 
Claims  retrenchment  as  a  Tory 
principle,  393.    Echoes  gloomy 
prophecies  as  to  results  of  Free 
l^ade,  894.    Bewarded  in  spite 
of   stupendous  blunders,  394-5. 
Next  moye  in  Protection,  895. 
Proposes  motion  on  local  tax- 


ation, 895-6.    Absurd  attack  <m 
the  manufacturers^  896-7.    Pro- 
poses motion  on   state  of    the 
nation,  ib.   Becognized  as  leader, 
897.     Suggests    redproci^    as 
substitute  for   Protection,  398. 
This  a  partial  abandonment  of 
Protection,  898-99.    Opposed  bj 
Peel,  899.     Frequent  in  his  at- 
tacks on  Peel,  899-400.  Defeated, 
400.  OnProtectionist  amendment, 
402.     Befuses  to  raise   general 
question  of  Protection  and  Free 
Trade,  402-8.     Denies  land  de- 
pended on  any  artificial  law,  403L 
Eifett  of  the  speech  on  tiie  sub- 
sequent    debate,     403-4.      De- 
nounced by  Cobden  and  others 
for  his  policy  of  daplicity,  404. 
Proposes   reduction   of    coonty 
taxation,   ib.    Defends   liimaAff 
for  not  brin^g  forward  Pro- 
tection directly.    405 ;   and    an- 
nounces he  will  not  appeal  on 
the  subject  to  that  Parliament, 
ib.    Opposed  by  Peel  and  Gra- 
ham,   out   supported   by  Glad- 
stone, 40{^6.    effect  on   the  di- 
vision, 406.   Supports  Mr.  Grant- 
lej  Berkeley's  motion  for  a  five- 
shilling  duty,   1*6. ;   and    again 
declares  he  will  not  raise  question 
of  Protection  before  that  Parlia- 
ment, 406-7.  Again  denounced  by 
Cobden  for  duplicity.  406-7.  De- 
clines to  move  vote  ox  censure  on 
Palmerston's  foreign  pc^icy,  407. 
Speech  on    Roebuck  s   motion, 
409-10.    In  the  same  lobby  with 
Peel,  410.   Death  of  Peel,  410-11. 
Effect    on    political     fortunes, 
411-12.     Opposes   extension   of 
franchise  in  Ireland,  412 ;  and  in 
England,  ib.     Accused  of  tergi- 
versation by  Sir  B.  HaU,  412-13. 
His  reply,  412-14.    Again  claims 
High  Wycombe  as  ms  place  of 
birth,  414.     Continues  his  pre- 
varicating policy  on  Protection, 
ib.    Success  of  motion  on  agri- 
cultural distress,  414-15.   Bussell 
tenders  resi^ation,  415.   Served 
by  this  crisis,  416.    Not  applied 
to  primarily   by   Lord   iSerby, 
416-17.  On  Ecclesiastical  Tities 
Bill,  418.  Conduct  contrasted  with 
that  of  Graham  and  (Hadstime^ 


ib.  Atticki  Raasell  Ministry 
on  the  Act,  420.  On  Rnueil's 
Beform  Bill.  420-31.  Diaclaims 
"finalitj"  in  politics,  421.  Ac- 
cused bj-  Sir  Q.  Greyof  duplicitj 
on  Refonn,  it,  Cluncellor  of  the 
Eicheqoer,  433.  Reception  of 
the  appointment,  423-4.  Vague 
declarations,  429-30.  Object 
430-31.  Speech  in  Parliament, 
431-3.  SharplT  criticised,  433. 
Interrogated  by  Russell,  434. 
Unaatisf actorr  answer,  i4.  Con- 
demned by  Mr.  Osborne,  434-5  ; 
bySirB.Hall,435;  by  Cobden, ii.; 
and  by  Ifr.  Bright,  io.  Introduces 
MilitiH  Bill,  438 ;  and  carnee, 
a.  Introduces  Budget,  ii. 
Free  Trade  character  of  Budget, 
436-40.    Condoct  contrasted  with 

"iSe^t 

lor  reviving  Protection  past,  441. 
AeqIu  attacked  by  Lord  J.  Rus- 
icll,  441-2.  Denies' 


Prole. 


,   442. 


This  statemeut  eiamiaed,  __ .  _. 
Abandonefiiedduty,  444-5.  Con- 
tradictory principles  ot  sup- 
porters,  446'G.  Again  repudiates 
intention  ot  restoring  Pralec- 
tioQ,  44f>.  The  amb^ons  royal 
speech,  44C-9.  Announces  adop- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  450.  Sug- 
gests revision  of  taxation,  450-il; 
not  rebnked  even  by  Peel's 
friends,  4SI.  Pronounces  ora- 
tion an  Welliagton,  462.  Un- 
covered to  hare  stolen  a  gre^it 
rart  from  Thiers,  4S2-e.  On 
Villiers-  motion,  467-H.  Declares 
he  hnd  never  attempted  to 
restore  Protection,  i».  This 
statement  eiamined,  457-8.  De- 
clares he  was  not  elected  03  a 
Protectionist ;  this  statement 
examined,  458.  Appeals  to  gene- 
rosity of  others,  45S».  Examined 
in  this  new  character,  ib.  Pro- 
lame  as  that  of  YiUiera,  i!<9-60. 
Rescued  by  Palmerston,  4B0-B1  ; 
and  thus  giTea  com  de  ffrdce 
o  Protection,  461.    Attaclced  by 


462,    who    delivers  scalhiog  in- 

462-4.  Remains  unmoved,  4G4-B. 
Bis  reflections,  4C54.  Totes 
it  Protection,  468.  Opposed 


Speech  discussed  by  Macanlay, 
4U8.  Abandonment  of  former 
doctrines,  4C8-9,  Proposes  re- 
duction of  Malt  Tni, 470  ;  change 
of  Income  Tax,  it.;  and  doubling 
of  Honse  Tax,  ib.    Makes  iucor- 


criticised,  47i.  l?ries  to  aveit 
fate,  471-2  ;  foiled,  472.  Resorts 
to  invective,  472-3.  Scathing 
analysis  by  Qladstone,  473-e. 
Defeated,  4i6.  Eeci^s,  ib.  Es- 
timate  of   Minisli^rml  conduct. 


/47C-7. 


al^ian  ' 


Op)«sos 
Oladstane's  financial  reforms, 
ii.  Conduct  of  Opposition 
during  Crimean  war,  4B0-81, 
Supports  L;iyai-d's  attack  on 
MiDistry,  481.    Again  attacks  the 

«,-:..._     .c.   „       « .^   Qljj. 

:   Tax, 


on  Beform,  484-5.  On  declara- 
tion of  nar,  ngain  attaelis  Minis- 
try, 4H5 ;  and  continnee  opposi- 
tion to  Gladstone's  financinl 
proposals,  ib.  Defends  right  of 
Oppositiou  to  criticise  Minis- 
try, 48C-7,  Opposes  Qladstone's 
proposal  to  raise  £2,000,000,  487  ; 
and  attacks  Ministry  generall.v, 
ib.  Unexpectodlj  makes  another 
attack  487-8.  Answered  by  Rus- 
sell, 488-B.  Renews  attack,  iS9. 
Denotuiced  by  one  of  his  own 
-npportera,  489-90.     Conduct  in 


oalla,  490-91  ; 
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tail,  491.    Denounced  by  Hussell 
for  unpatxiotlc  conduct,  \h.  Rakes 
up  attacks  on  Louis  Napoleon,  \b.\ 
and  highly  eulogises  Layard,  ih. 
Supports  Roebuck's  motion,  492  ; 
and  assails  Russell,  ib.    Ready  to 
accept  Palmerston*s  lead  in  Com> 
mons,  493  ;  but  negotiations  fail, 
«^.  Attacks  Palmerston  Adminis- 
tration, 498-4.     Denounces  Pal- 
merston's  love  of  secrecy,  496. 
Proposes  vote  of  censure  on  Pal- 
merston, 496-7  J  defeated  bv  large 
majority,  497.    Joins  in  other  at- 
tacks on  Ministry,  498.  Rebuked 
by  Prince  Consort,  499,  500.  Sup- 
ports Roebuck's  vote  of  censure, 
601.    Action  during  the  Crimean 
war  estimated,  601-2.    Condemns 
Palmerston's  friendship  to  Italy, 
602  ;  and  supports  Austrian  rule, 
ih.  Suppoils  Cobden's  motion  on 
China  war,  605.    Attacks    Pal- 
merston as  aggressive  in  foreign, 
and  unprogressive  in  domestic, 
policy,  606-10.    Conduct  during 
Indian    Mutiny,    611.      Attacks 
Lord  Canning,  '\h.  ;  and  Palmer- 
ston, 611-12.    Again  returus  to 
the  attack,  612;  defeated,  613. 
Again     accuses    Palmerston    of 
aggressive  foreign  polic}',  614-16 ; 
and  reverts  to  Indian  question, 
516.    Opi>oscs  vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Canning,  616.    Censured  by 
his  own  supporters,  \h.    Opposes 
Palmerston's  Indian  Bill,  616-16. 
Supports  Palmerston'sCou.spiracy 
Bill,    616 ;    but  afterwards    op- 
poses,   \h.    Again    Minister,    tb. 
Takes    up     Palmerston's    India 
Bill,   617  ;    which  is  threatened 
with  defeat,  617-18  ;  rescued  by 
Russell,   618.     A  cool  ])roposal, 
618-619.    On  Gladstone's  amend- 
ment, 519-20.  The  Slough  speech, 
621-2.    Appealed  to  by  Mr.  Xew- 
degate  against  admission  of  Jews, 
622-3.   Introduces   lleform    Bill, 
623-4.  On  rights  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, 626.  Defeated,  624-6.  Ap- 
peals to  tlie  country,  626.  Defeat- 
ed, id.    Rencontre  with  Graham, 
625-7.      Resigns,  626.      Attitude 
during  Palmerston  Ministry,  o26- 
28.    Strongly  defends  non-inter- 
Tcntion,  628-9.    Denounces  the 


conclusion     of     secret     treaties, 
629-33.  Condemns  French  treaty 
as   violation    of     privileges    of 
Commons,    532>3.     Opposes  Be> 
form   Bill,    583;    principally  be* 
cause  it  would  increase  inflaenoe 
of  working  classes,  534.    Praises 
the  members  of  the  Government 
for  neglecting  Reform,  534-5.  De- 
nounces Premier   for   secret  di- 
plomacy in  Italian  policy,  536-7. 
Adheres  to  nentrality  in  Ajneri- 
can  war,  535.  Denounces  bloated 
armaments,  535-d  ;  excessive  tax- 
ation, 635-8.  Supports  Mr.  Bright 
on  armaments,  53G  ;  on  relations 
with  Canada,  537-8.     Again  de- 
fends   neutrality    in    American 
war,  539.     Complains  of  Palmer- 
ston's degradation  of  Parliament, 
%h. ;  and   war   poncy,  540.    De- 
nounces Stansfcld,   641.      Result 
of  the  attack.  542-3.    Accused  by 
Bright   of     advocating"     assassi- 
nation in ''  Revolutionary'  Epick," 
611-2.    Indignantly    denies    the 
htatcmcnt,  642.     Publishes  new 
edition        of        »*  Revolutionary 
Epick,"  642-3.     (Garbles  passage 
on  as.sa.<sination,  543.     Dedicates 
new    edition    to    present     Lord 
Derby,  644.     Assertions  in  dedi- 
cation examined,    ih.     *•  On  the 
side  of  the  aug-ls."    545.      Op- 
^)oses  abolition  of  oifen>ive  oaths, 
%b.    In  favour  of  '•  lateral"  not 
radiail   reform,    61.>-eJ.        Again 
elected  for  Bucks.  61(;.    Strongly 
advocates   non-intervention   anil 
]>acific    foreign      policy,     540-7. 
Conduct  in   opposition    to   Pal- 
merston estimated,  lb.     Opposes 
the    Russell-Gladstone     Reform 
Bill.  649  ;  principally  because  of 
increasing  power  to  the  working 
classes,  \h.    Again  Minister,  660. 
Declares    Reform    no    longer    a 
party  question,  660-51.    Estimate 
i)f  such  a  declaration,  551.     De- 
clares  Conservatives  never  op- 
posed Reform,  661-2.  This  decla- 
ration   examined,    662-3.       Pro- 
poses proceeding  by  resolution, 
663-4 ;    but    substitutes    a    bill 
instead,  664.     Announces  aban- 
donment   of    £6     Rating    Bill, 
666-b ;  and  resignation  or  thzee 


this  n 


,   558-9. 
lined,  {& 


itrodiio 


Uaiuchold  SuffntEe  Bill,  6&9-G0. 
Thisanactof  (no^ter{;iTcr8.itJOD, 
MO-Rl.  Statement  oD  peixoDBl 
rating,  U'li.  Propoeca  diafrSD- 
chi!>cinent  of  compoimd  house- 
holder, UU-G ;  and  a  rating  fran- 
chise ID  conntiei,  56l>.  Foeitina 
;is  a  niinifter,  5C7-S.  Accept! 
uearly  all  nmendmenti  ot  Oppo- 
'  ."itioD,  MS-'l.  Denounced  by 
Lord  Salisburj,  5TI-4.  Cb.itacCer 
of  hiB  reply,  .'i72-4.  Entertaiaed 
at  Edinburgh,  575.  Boaats  of 
'..-  '__  educated  hi 
Pohlisl 

Edinburgh  ijieecb.  577-8.  Prime 
Minister,  .^Ta.  Diaminaea  Lord 
Chelmsford,  ib.  Acnouocea 
jiolicy,  579.  Opposed  abolition 
ot  Iriah  Church,  580.  Speech 
contmfitcd  with  Iritth  speech  of 
184J,  580.  UiH  defence,  580-8->. 
This  defence  examined,  581-8. 
SndeRToars  to  raise  No-Popery 
cry,  .W3.  The  ttiitmonth  letter, 
!b.  Endeavours  to  ev.ide  ques- 
tlcm  of  Irish  Church,  &83-4  ;  but 
foiled,  .^Bl.  Denounced  for 
cqnivocation  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
'•Kl-5 ;  and  by  Mr.  Lowe,  585-G. 
Replies,  58n-T.  Eitraordinnry 
:ittnck  on  BitunlisM  and  CaCho- 
lica.  58G-R.  Dcchireg  attack  on 
Irish  Church  .an  attack  on 
OtoH-n,  .'iNH.  Effect  of  this  use 
ol  Queens  name,  588-9.  Again 
uttcmpts  So-Popery  cry,  589. 
Defeated  on  Ghidstone  resolu- 
tions, ii.  The  Uaunday  Tbnrs- 
day  letter,  5li9-yO.  Not  a,  true 
Chriatian,  590 ;  thongh  thus 
playing  the  Christian  cbampion, 
590-91.  Snch  conduct  estimated, 
ih.  Again  defeated  on  Irish 
Chuteh,    591.      Explains    inten- 


591-: 


Anno 


IntioD,  591 ;  and  throH-s  respon- 
sibility on  Queen,  Kli-.f,  At- 
tacked tor  iutroduciug  Quecn'a 
bv    Mr.  Ayr--      ""  ■ 


1  Reform  llills,  !m. 


Manchester,  '/i97-3.  Inliuenced 
by  Hope'*  '■  Anastasius,"  5MW. 
PBbli8heE''r*thair,"599.  Gniltv 
of  many  pln^'Iurisms,  599-60IJ. 
Again   Premier,  001.    Support* 


_.    .  .  lid  Silisbury. 

i:03.  The  P.cott  case,  G05-K. 
Policy  on  tlu;  Eastern  Question, 
tlU6.    Prediii  posit  ion  on  snch  a 


ish    HUndiioiut,    609  i      expre^- 

Jewa  jud  Mohiinunedans,  til 0-11 ; 
and  tlieir  bond  nf  hate  againf^t 
Christians.  t&. ;  therefore  a  tnenil 
to    Turkey,    filO.       MapnifirenC 

Ktspcct  offered  in  defending 
rkey,  011-1-2.  This  policy  in 
accordance  with  interests,  Cl.l. 
His  Jewish  contempt  for 
Christian  people. ti  1.1- 11.  Tau-flit 
by  Palmerston  that  Kii=sophohi;i. 
is  the  winning  game,  CI  5. 
Declares  tor  noD-interyeatloL 
and  (fnliu  guo  io  Turkey,  617  : 
reluctantly  coasents  toAndrasaj 
Note,  618.  Rejects  Berlin 
Memorandum,  t>19  ;  and  persist-- 
In  breaking  up  European  concert 
in  spite  of  all  remouatrances,  ib. 
Quest! oacd  as  to  report*  of 
Bulgarian  Diaas.icres,  620-!>1. 
Completely  denies  their  nccn- 
rac^V,  a.  Gross  mistake  as  to 
PhUippopoIis,  it.  Gives  high  cha- 
racter of  the  Circissinns,  621  : 
althongh  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity ot  ascertaiiiiiig  the  truth 
of  Bulgarian  atrocitiea,  622-5.  On 
Consul  Reade's  despaliJi,  625-ii. 
Last  speech  in  the  Eoase  of  Com- 
mons, 620.  Raised  to  peorape, 
C:!fi-7.      The    Aylcsbnry  speech, 


statement  on  Eiiatem  Que— 
tion,.CH)-51.  Uniformity  of  his 
inaecTtSIyr  651-2.  Alone  re- 
Bponsible'for  Turcophile  policy, 
B59-5.  The  Guildhall  speech, 
655-6.  Policy  during  Russo- 
Tnrkish  war,  G'57-8.  TriiimphRul, 
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6G0.  Sets  Parliament  at  defiance, 
661-3.  A^ain  breaks  up  Euro- 
pean concert  on  San  Stefano 
Treaty,  663.  Attends  Berlin 
Congress,  G(»4.  Concludes  Anglo- 
Turkish  Conrention,  666-tf. 
Enters  London  in  triuxnph  after 
Berlin  Treaty,  669-71.  The  Mon- 
tefiorc  episode,  671.  Meaningof 
this  triumphant  entry,  672.  His 
whole  chamcter  estimated,  67^5. 

Disraeli,  B.,  grandfather  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  4. 

D'Israeli,  Isaac,  father  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  1.  Struck  with 
blindness,  2-3.  Indifferent  in 
reliffion,  6.  Breaks  off  connection 
with  Judaism,  t&.  Takes  Bra- 
denham  House,  44. 

Disraeli,  James,  brother  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  2.  Commissioner 
of  Inland  Revenue.  3.    Death,  16. 

Disraeli,  Maria,  Viscountess  Bea- 
consfield, widow  of  Mr.  W.  Lewis, 
187 ;  marries  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
%h. ;  assists  him  in  canvass  01 
Shrewsbury,  rJ3-4. 

D'Israeli,  Ralph,  brother  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  2.  Deputy  Clerk 
of  ParlLiments,  3. 

D'lsraeli,  Sarsih,  sister  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield, 2 ;  traces  of  her  influ- 
ence in  "  Alroy,"  ib.  Death, 
«6.;  buried  in  Willesden  Ceme- 
I  tery,  Paddington,  t6.  Assists 
her  father  in  his  blindness,  2-3. 
'  Betrothed  to  Mr.  Meredith,  3. 
Retires  to  Twickenham,  4.  Her 
tomb,  \h. 

Disraeli,  B.,  of  Dublin,  reputed 
uncle  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  5. 

"  Dissertations  on  Parties"  (Boling- 
brokc'*  contivins  Whig  principles, 
124, 

Divine  Right  rejected  by  Boling- 
broke,  according  to  Lord  Bea- 
constield,  123.  Advocated  by 
Lo.  I  J.  Manners,  214-15,  216  ; 
and  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
•  Coniugsby,"  233-1. 

Dod,  date  of  Lord  Bcaconsfield's 
birth  in,  1. 

Dor.<et  County  Chronichj  speech 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in,  92, 

Drummond,  Mr.,  apsassinated,  261. 

Drummond,  Mr.  Henry,  attacks 
liord  Beaconsfield  for  embarrass 


ing  Aberdeen  Miaistry^  iS.V*? ; 
and  for  censuring  Lord'Cauaiiiij, 
615. 

Dublin  Ecening  Post  contaias 
report  on  Uathcormack  m.i&>acte. 
92. 

Dublin  represented  by  I).  0*Con> 
nell,  169. 

Ihiblin  Review  on  ^  Lothair,"  599. 

Docrow,  Reform  Ministry  com- 
pared to^  by  Lord  Besiconsfield, 
81-2. 

Doncombe,  T.,  appearance  in  1837, 
157-8.  Proposes  oetter  treatment 
of  Chartist  priaoners,  184^  One  of 
LordBeaconsfield's  early  teachers, 
228.  Obtaina  correspondence  of 
F.  O'Connor  for  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 242. 

Doncombes,  The,  rote  affainat  PeeL 
867. 

Dundas,  Harry,  514. 

Dunkellin,  Iiord,  carries  amend- 
ment on  Russell-Gladstone  Re- 
form BUI,  550.  Use  of  the 
amendment  made  by  Lord  Bea- 
consfield, 563-4,  566. 

Dupuis,  Vice-i}onsul,  on  arming  of 
Bashi-Bazouks,  622-3. 

Durham,  Earl  of,  a  Radical  among 
Whigs,  78  :  vet  a  friend  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  s  at  the  same  time 
as  Lord  Chandos  an  ultra-Tory. 
77-8.    Death,  162. 

Edinburgh  represented  by  Macau- 
lay,  1^3.  Lord  Beaconsfield  en- 
tertained at,  575. 

Edinburgh  Daily  Beview  reports 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Edinburgh 
speech,  577.  Report  contrasted 
with  official  report,  577-8. 

Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  reports 
Lord  Bcaconsfield's  speech,  577. 
Report  contrasted  with  official 
report,  577-8. 

Edinburgh  Review  on  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  place  of  education,  10. 
Plagiarised  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 59»-600. 

Edwards,  Miss  A.  B.,  authoress  of 
"  Half  a  MiUion  of  Money,'*  599. 
Influence  on  "  Lothair,"  id. 

Egerton,  Lord  Francis,  abandons 
Protection,  287. 

Egremont,  character   in  "Sybil,** 


Gpypt,  ID  iinMlcmeDt  in,  d^rcdbed 
hj  Lord  Bcaconsfield,  16.  A 
Pachs  of,  described  by  Lord  Bea- 
consfeld,  115-16. 

Ellenboiotigh,  Sari  of,  President 
rf  Board  of  Control,  MO,  The 
Canning  proclamiitioli,  i"4.  Ee- 
Bigna    iS. 

Ellice,  Bt.  Hon.  E.,  attacked  byLotd 
Beaconxficld,  Bl. 

Elliott  Sic  H.,  states  there  ia  no 
Englijh  coninl  at  Philippopolia, 
C-21.  DenouDCea  emplOTment  of 
Circassians  an(i  Bubi-Buiouks, 
i6.  OnBaring'sBiUgarianreport, 
fi39. 


s.Mm,  I 


'e  had  Lord 

Beaconsfield  baptized,  8. 
Elmore,  Dr.  John,  seconded  Lord 

BeaconaSeld  as  member  of  Liberal 

CInb,  97-8. 
"England's  Trust'  pablished,  Hi. 

Analysed,  315-IB. 
Eiastiacism  condemned  in  "  Sybil," 

244. 


240. 
Everingham,   Lady,  character   in 

"Coningsby,"  21(8-8. 
Ereringham,    Lord,    character    in 

''  ConinMby,"  237-3. 
£i«mi«tr,    The,   on    Peel  in    '41, 

210-11.    On  Lord  Beaconsfield's 

first  appointment  as  CbnnceUor 

of  the  Excheqnet,  424.    Quoted, 

429-30. 


"  Fakredeen," 


"  Cll. 


character 


FamUff  Hirnhl,  compared  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  novels,  198. 

TannBr,  Captain,  hnaband  of  Lady 
BlessinEton,  11, 

Fcrrand,  Mr.,  character,  2S9.  Abu- 
sivencM,  200,  P^troniped  by 
Lord  Beaconafield.  li.  Why,  ii. 
Attacks  Sir  J.  Graham,  261. 
Defended  bv  Lord  Btacons- 
field,  ii.,  and  399. 

Fintbiiry  represented  by  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  263.  I 

Vanblanqne,  A^  meed    Lord  Bea- 
ccnsfield  at  Lady  Ble^sincton's,  | 
17,    ALiberal,  thoaghno  Whig, 

Tontlanqne,  K  B,  de,  on  frieDdship  | 


of  Lord  BcaCon^Eeld  nith  Lord 
J.  Manners  and  llie  Hcu.  G, 
Smytho,  222-3. 

FoHmnhAj  Rteifw  on  friendship  of 
Lord  J.  Manners  and  Lord  Bea- 
couFfield,  230,  On  ditFerence  in 
Lord  Beaconsticld's  estimates  of 
men,  25K-a. 

Forsytb.  Mr,,  guest   of   Mr.  Mere- 

Foi,  b.  J.,  appealed  to  bv  Lord 
Euaconseeld  against  Peel,' 277. 

Foi,  W.  J.,  in  the  Anli-Corc-I^TT 
League,  2g0. 

France,  treaty  with,  condemned  by 
Lord  Beaconefield,  6S2-3,    Joins 


Free  Trade  an  iasne  in  '41  election, 
202j  not  a  monopoly  of  theWliicti, 
according  U)  Lord  Beaconafield, 
203  ;  co^d  according  to  the  fsixae 
authoriw  be  carried  by  Peel, 
202-3.  This  statement  contr.tated 
with  later  statement  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  204,  Tbe  result  of 
'41  election  not  hoatile  to,  it. 
This  statement  contr.isted  wiUi 
Liter  statement  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  ib.  Principles  prnctic.nlly 
professed  by  Peel  in '4 1,208;  ,ind 
partially  adopted  20B-11,  Ac- 
cording to  Lard  Beaconsfield,  > 
Tory  principle,  213-14.  Adopted 
by  Whigs  as  a  cry,  281.  Peel  and 
Enssell's  position  towards  con- 
trasted, 281-3.  Adopted  by  Peel, 
286. 

it  OifDcd,  227. 


d  by  Tra< 


■.m,ib. 


General  Preface  ("  Lolh.iir")  on 
Count  D'Orsay,  13.  On  "Con- 
tarini  Fleming,"  19. 

UinilemaB'i  Mmjazint  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  baptism,  8-9.  Con- 
tains  death  of  Mr,  Pigott,  608. 

George  ITI,  eulogised  in  "Tindi- 
cition,"  120. 
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Oerai-d,  character  in  "Sybil."  242. 

Germany,  joica  in  Andrassy  Note, 
617.  Issues  Berlin  Memoranduni, 
618. 

Gibson,  Milner,  Mr.,  proposes  vote 
of  censure  on  Palmerstou,  4U5. 
Postpones  motion,  496. 

Gilbert,  S.  W..  works  of,  compared 
with  Younij  England  novels,  2.TJ. 

Girardin,  ^lons.  de,  duel  with 
Carrel,  87. 

Gladstone,  llight  Hon.  W.  E.,  in 
1837,  IfiO-Cl.  Vulgarly  attacked 
by  Lord  lieaconsfield,  178.  -  Sup- 
ports Lord  Beaconsfield's  motion 
for  reduction  of  county  taxation, 
406.  Effect  of  his  action,  ib. 
Offered  office  by  Lord  Derby, 
417.  Votes  aprainst  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Bill,  418.  On 
Lord  Bcaconsfield's  explanations, 
433;  and  first  Budget,  488-I». 
Answers  Lord  Benconsfield's 
invective,  473-5  ;  and  analyses 
hLs  Budget,  476.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exche<iuer,  478.  Financial 
reforms  opposed  by  Lord  Bea- 
consficld,  479.  Proposes  doubling 
of  income  tax.  48*2-3.  Replies  to 
Lord  Beaconstield,  484.  Proposes 
to  raise  £2,000,000,  487.  Again 
offered  othce  by  Derby,  492-3.  Re- 
fuses, 493.  Resigns,  494.  Favour- 
able to  peace,  495.  Asks  Gibson 
to.withdraw  motion,  495-6.  Sup- 
ports Cobden's  motion  on  China 
war,  50').  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commi)ns,.'>47.  Introduce?* Reform 
liill,  ib.  Introduces  Redistri- 
bution Bill,  549.  Carried,  5'19-.'>0. 
On  Grosvenor's  amendment,  518. 
Resigns,  550.  Objects  to  simul- 
taneous discussion  on  Lord  Bea- 
conhlield's  resolution  and  bill, 
555  :  on  abaiidonnieut  of  £6 
lilting  j*ill,  557-9  ;  on  the  Dual 
vot(\  5(i2 ;  on  personal  rating, 
i>V,?,-\  ;  on  coni})ound  hou.-e- 
liolder,  .565.  Demands  wholesale 
changes  in  Lord  Beaconslield's 
Reform  Bill,  566-7.  Anomalous 
I)Osition  as  Opposition  leader, 
567-8.  All  his  suggestions  ac- 
cepted, 569-71.  P«»sition  de- 
sciibetl  by  Lord  S.ilijOjury,  572-J, 
Announces  intention  to  attack 
Irish   Church,   580.    Announces 


Irish  Church  resolntions,  583. 
Carries  committee,  589  ;  and  first 
resolution,  591.  (jondemns  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  use  of  Queen's 
name,  594.  Carries  Sospensorv 
Bill,  596.  Prime  Minister,  597. 
Dissolves  Parliament,  600.  One 
of  the  Liberators  of  the  East, 
G28.  Publishes  pamphlet  on  Bol- 
garian  horrors,  646 ;  and  becomes 
foremost  champion  of  Eastern 
Christians,  646-7.  Article  in 
Nineteenth  Century,  660-61.  On 
Berlin  IVeaty,  668. 

Globe^  controversy  with  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  126-144.  On  Mrs.  Dis- 
raeli's shkre  in  Shrewsbury  elec- 
tion, 194.  On  Lord  B«ux>nsfield'8 
plagiarism  from  Thiers,  452-4. 
Publishes  Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
Memorandum,  665. 

Goethe,  said  by  Lord  Beaconsfield 
to  have  admired  "Contarini 
Fleming,"  19. 

Gortschakoff  (Prince),  on  English 
rejection  of  Berlin  Memorandum, 
619. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  in  1837, 161.  At- 
tacked by  Mr.  Ferrand,  261.  Home 
Secretary,  262-3.  Opens  Mazziui's 
letters,  26.'{.  Extremely  unpopu- 
lar, ib.  Opposes  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  motion  for  reduction  of 
county  taxation,  405-6.  Offered 
an  all  Lance  with  Russell,  415  ; 
refuses,  416.  Votes  against  Ec- 
closmstical  Titles  Bill,  418.  On 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  explanations, 
438.  Attacks  Lord  Beacons 
field's  desertion  of  Protection, 
465.  Criticises  Lord  Beaconsfield'^ 
Budget,  471.  Assailed  by  Lore 
Beacon.-'field,  472.  Defended  by 
OIadst(;ne,  475.  First  Lr»rd  ol 
the  Adminilty,  478.  Replies  to- 
^Ir.  La  yard's  attack  on  Ministry, 
481.  Attacks  on  Napoleon,  191, 
Resigns,  494. 

Granbv,  Marquis  of,  flattered  hy 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  299,  315. 
Opposes  third  reading  of  Corn 
Law  Bill,  315.  .Toint  leader  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  391-2.  Re- 
mains faithful  to  Protection,, 
461  :  although  deserted  by  Lonl 
Beaconstield,  466.  Quoted  by  S^ 
Herbert  as  Protectionist,  463. 


Grant,  Jamps,  aereribe*  Lord  Bea- 
coDEfictd's  m^iidea  speech  lTt-2. 

GranTilU,  Earl  (Lord  LeTCWD), 
appearaDceiuItlST,  15G-T.  Asked 
to  loim  MiniatiT,  493.  FaUs,  ib. 
Oq  power  of  Ministers  Co  make 
war,  615-16. 

Gr.itian,  Henrr,  anpeannce  in 
1K37,  IM. 

GrattBD,    Jnmee,    appcannce    in 


n-arda,  condcianed  by  Lord  Bca- 
cousfield,  ill). 

Gregg,  W.  K,,  on  "Syba,"  •»:>. 
Couiplrotlcr  of  Stutionery  De- 
partment, COB. 

Grovillc's  Mi-moi™  on  LnttreU'j 
deecriptitin  of  Moore  aaci  Rogers, 
T  :  on  Lon!  Beacontfitld,  77-8 : 
on  Mr.  Ditncombe,  IM. 

Grej,  Colonel,  opposes  Lord  Bea- 
ciiiisfield,  47.  A  poor  iipe;ike    '" 


Wycombe,  51.  Elected,  .■; 
t;icks  Lord  Beicoa>fli-lit,  SG-i. 
Acain  contegia  Wreombc,  61. 
Elected,  64.  Again  elected,  US. 
Circnnist.iiicc9  of  tne  election, 
]ul-il.  The  TeraioDeianilnuil^i'A. 
AnuoDnce.t  to  Lord  })eaC'iii>lield 
hln    appointment    as    Freiuier, 

Git,  Earl,  on  iliding  scalp,  210. 
O'u  Lord  Derby's  tre-itniciil  of 
Protection,  427, 


HepTCfcnt'.'d  by'I^nl 

election,  fl".     UiifaTounilily  con- 
trasted by  '■RuiiiiymcdB'' with 
Peel,  H». 
Crey,  Sir  G.,  accnses  Lord  Bca- 
eouilicid  of  duplicity  ou  Eeform 

Gros  Tenor,  &irl  of,  propoacs 
ftinendnient  on  Kiis^ll-tiladstone 
Reform    Bill,    0^^<.      Defc-atcd, 

Grote'  Mr.,  in  1837, 161. 
Giimey,  Kt,    Hon.  R.,  introdiicos 
Public  Worship  Dill,  OM. 


.  Otliik-Kui,  6:23.     Lend* 
massacre  of  Otluk-Kui,  tiSO. 

'"Hnlf  aUiUiou  of  Soqey,"  infln- 
ence  of  on  '■  Lothair,"  5UU, 

Halifai,  condition  of,  between  1838 
and  IM^.;!^. 

Hnlifai:,  Yiiconnt,  nt  Wood,  Sir  C. 

Hall,  9ir  Benjainin,  accu»o*  Lord 
Beaconstield  of  teTRireraation, 
412-13;  the  renlv,  412-H.  On 
laclics  of  Lord  teaconsfield  iu 
lM->.  43i. 

Bampilcu,  John,  asvodatiou  with 

flumptoQ,  Lonl  (Sir  Jofan  Paking- 
ton),on  Lord  Ueacon^ti eld's  fliit 
Budtret,  4S9.  Opposes  increase 
of  Sliilt  Tax,  486. 

Bnnsard  unotcil,  I*iO-.M-fi-7-M>3-4- 
.'j-C-T-l.l,  -iV.'    -rit.  ■,>.-,i>,  v.V-i,  254, 


9,  sm]  A-n',  3;'i;i  ai?',  shiI  333I 
1,  83A,  asa,  B87,  sm,  am,  ato, 
I  S4$,  S*r^  S4T,  A4H,  »»,  S50, 
I,  aas,  1153,  3,>i,  855,  Sr.S,  806, 

7,  s7!,  ars,  a»o,  s»r.,  esr,  sss, 

X  3SKJ,  :VJ-J.  !I33,  S'M.  3B7,  898, 
U.  4(Xi,  402,  40.1,  404,  40S,  40fi, 
r,  4IW.,  4lj;t,  410,  iii,m,Mt, 
-:  417.  4:J0.  4il,  4M,  427,  .lai, 
:;.  4;!l,  \:::\  -l.W,  487,  438,  489, 
'  i;:  :::  :  !■■,  t.W,  451,  452, 
:■■  l':i,  402,  4(i3, 
i'/.i.  470,  471, 


;,  6M,  !. 


I,  557, 


Sua,  HuH,  Ml,  ACS,  Ui-i,  5111, 
Wo,  iR7,  filW,  669,  1)70,  571,  lui, 
«t1,  AH3,  b»h,  686,  .'■87,  MfM,  591, 
692,  Bira,  5114  K^^  ffin;,  4108,  60S, 
«0B,  «07,  617,  tilU,  620,  ■Oil  C26. 
lunts  coDtcstod  by  Sit  T.  Bating, 

lartlnstou.  the  3i:ar<]nis  of,  com- 
pared to  Whig  of  Ii'32.  4S.  Pro- 
posea    adverfe    to(o  to    Derbj--  ■ 
Dbraeli  Ministry,  525. 

larrey,  D.  W.,  lUL-inhcr  of  Wcst- 
minater  Rcf  jrm  Club,  lOO. 

J.iy»-anl,  Mr.  A,  Q.C.,   on  Lord 
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Bcaconsfield's  plaoe  of  education, 
10. 

Heathoote,  Sir  William,  flattered  by 
Lord  BeacoDsfleld,  298. 

Heine  on  choice  of  a  ffrandfather. 
7.  Baid  by  Lord  Beaconsfiela 
to  have  admired  "  Contarini 
Fleming."  19. 

Henley,  the  Bt.  Hon.  ICr.,  rotes 
agraiBt  Peel.  857.  Beforred  to 
inJ/braiii^  CArofiic/is,  891.  Cen- 
snree  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  at- 
tacking Lord  Canning,  616.  B»* 
signs,  624. 

"Henrietta  Temple"  published, 
197 ;  analysed,  198-200. 

HtroXdy  The,  does  not  notice  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  maiden  speech,  178. 

Herat,  608-9. 

Herbe^  liarmion,  character  in 
"  Venetia,"  199. 

Herbert,  Riffht  Hon.  S.,  condemns 
whining  by  agriculturists,  271. 
Attacked  by  Ix>rd  Beaconsfield. 
t6.  Delivers  inyectiye  on  Lord 
Beaconsiield's  desertion  of  Pro- 
tection, 462-8 :  and  treatment  of 
Peel,  468-4.    Resigns,  494. 

Henries,  Mr.,  joint  leader  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  891-2.  Opposes 
abolition  of  Navigation  Laws, 
398-4. 

Uortford,  Lord,  Lord  Monmouth  in 
»' Coningsby,**  229,  280.  Marquis 
of  Steyne  in  "Vanity  Fair,"  230. 
Treatment  contrasted,  ib, 

Herzegovina,  insurrection  in, begin- 
ning of  Eastern  Question,  616. 
The  Andrapsy  Note,  617. 

Hiufh  Church  party  accused  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  of  conspiracy 
with  Catholics,  686-7,  .589-90. 

"Historic Fancies"  published,  224. 
Analyzed,  224-5. 

History  of  England,  see  Lord  Stan- 
hope ;  iee  also  W.  N.  Molesworth. 

Hobhouse,  Mr.  T.  B.,  opi)osed  by 
Mr.  Boebuck,  47. 

Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C,  Minister  for  . 
War,    47  ;    attacked    by   Lord 
Be.aconsficld,   81 ;   attacked    by 
"  Runnymcde,'*  147. 

Hod^kiD«on,  Mr.,  proposes  abo- 
lition of  compound  householder, 
669. 

Hogg,  Mr.,  charged  with  corruption 
by  Mr.  Ferrand,  261. 


Holms,  Mr.  John,  "iLP^  on  Pigott 
case,  €06-8. 

Homer,  Iiord  Beaconsfield  com- 
pares himself  to,  66. 

Hook,  Theodore,  gaest  of  Lady 
Bleesington,  18. 

Hope,  Mr.  Henry,  friendship  with 
Ijora  Beaconsfield,  698. 

Hope,  Mr.  T.,  influence  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  698. 

Homer,  Mr.,  ideas  traded  on  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
816. 

Household  suffrage  proposed  by 
Hume,  180.  Oppoeed  by  Lora 
Beaconsfield,  181.  Proposed  by 
Derby-Disraeli  Ministry,  667. 

House  of  Commons,  as  deseribed  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  116-17;  first 
addressed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield^ 
164 ;  appearance  in  1887, 164-61. 
Bearded  by  Chartists,  182.  RighU 
defended  oy  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
626,  682-8. 

House  of  Lords  described  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  117.  Censures  Pal- 
merston's  foreign  policy.  407. 

Howick,  Lord,  see  Grey,  EarL 

Hudson,  Mr.,  mentioned  in  Lord 
BencoDsfield's  maiden  speech, 
169. 

Hnghendcn,  the  living  of,  606. 

Hu$;o,  Victor,  discussed  at  Lady 
Bles8ingtoD*9,  16. 

Hume,  J.,  writes  a  letter  in  favour 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  47.  With- 
draws letter,  49-50.  A  Liberal 
though  no  Whig,  62.  His  treat- 
ment by  Wbigs  denounced  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  63 :  and  com- 
pared to  treatment  of  Burke,  64. 
Attacked  in  "Vindication,"  117. 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  version  of 
his  relations  with,  180-32.  Re- 
presented as  having  supported 
nim  as  Tory,  138-5.  Inaccuracy 
of  this  assertion,  132-5.  Denial  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  of  bavins  re- 
ceived a  letter  direct  from  nim. 
185.  Appealed  to  by  Globe,  186. 
Replies  asserting  that  ^  Lord 
Beacoxi^field  had  asked  him  for 
assistance  as  a  Liberal,  137-9,  and 
that  he  had  written  to  that  gen- 
tleman direct,  ib.  Publishes  the 
letter  of  acknowledgment,  189- 
40.    Abusively  answered  by  Lord 


raids  compelled 
to  admit  he  had,  144.  Lord 
Beacoosfield's  new  Tersion  of  the 
Wycombe  alliance.  Appennioce 
in  1837,  la2.  iDtemtpts  Lotd 
Beaconefield's  maiden  apeech,  167, 
PropoBH  honaehold  Buffimtre, 
18D.  Defeudi  Lotd  Beacon  etield, 
2M.  Supports  Maynoolh  Grant, 
27S-4.  Detendu  PeeLBH.  Cen- 
mrta  aDuexatioQ  of  CracoH'.  .'.liS. 
On  Lord  BeacooBeeld'j  first  Bad- 
get,  439-40. 

Eiingsrr,  not  sympathised  with,  bj 
Lord  feeaconsfield,  892, 

EusikiaBOn,  Ur.,  blamed  bv  Mrs. 
Caouiag  for  joining  WellingtOD 
MLnifitrj,  328. 

India  ;  Mutiny,  611,  Palmeraton's 
Bill,  615.  Laid  Beaconsfield's 
firat  Bill,  517  ;  the  ReaolntioiiB, 
618-19.  Lord  Beaconafietd's 
aecoDd  Bill,  519-20,  Troop* 
ordered  from,  to  Malta,  668. 

"Infernal  Jlnrriajte"  published,  1_. 

Ireland,    Rreat    difficnlty    to    the 

filled  wjti]  troops,  353.  Motion 
inquiry  i  0  to  state  of,  1*.  l>.-*cri 
bj'  Lord  Beaconafield  an  li  ivic 
■tarring  population,  an  ab^ei 
aristocracy,  and  an  alien  Chui 
'2M.    Church  of,  denouDced  by 
Lord     Bctconsfletd,    ib.      The 
Famine.  279-80.    SUteofinlMS, 
S03.    Distress  in,  363.    Threat- 
ened with  iosurrectiou,  SeS. 
Irish   Church     attacked   by   Mr. 
Gladstone,    580 ;    defended   by 
Lord  Benconslield,  ih.    Hr.  Glad- 
stone'H  resolutions,   683.     Lord 
SUnley's  amendment,  ib.    Com- 
mittee carried  on  resolutions,  689. 
First    lesolation    carried.    691. 


Carriage  of  SospeDsorr  Bill,  5t 
Iriing's   "Annals  ot   the  Time 


triiine  -iftt 
15.    U^iiini 
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j£Ur«a»«a;  and  s' 
□nity  condemned.  2G  . ..  _ 

action,    M'l.     Joins   in    Ilerlin 
Uemorandam,      CIS,        Foreign 
Minister    regrets    rejection    of 
Guglish  Memorandnm,  619. 
'•■•-'—  '-  ■" V  published,  41. 


"Iiion  in  Heave 


Jerusalem  Tisited  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  18.     Influence  on  him,  20. 

Jeaffreson.  J.  C,  de!cril>e3  I^rd 
Beaconsfield,  16.  On  Lord  Bea- 
coQsfield'a  plapiatwms,  59'J. 

Jcw§  described  in  *^  Coninpaby  '*  as 
oniiereal  geniuses,  :f32.  RcmoTal 
of  disabilities  proposed  by  Lird 
J.Hu8Bell,373.  Attitude  ot  Pro- 
tectionists Cotrnrds,  16.  Bcntiiick's 
and  Lord  Beaconsfieid's  nitil.iide 
towards  contrasted  878-81.  Eulo- 
gisedbyLard  Beaconsfipld  for  the 


Crucifi 
InfaT 


resolt  of  t 


.    W2-3.       , 

if  Turkey,  BO8.9.   Th'o 


f  Chris 


11.1 


Contempt  for  Christian  people, 
613-14.  Persecution  in  East 
origin  of  policy  on  Eastern  oues- 
tiou,  6.T3. 
Jolhffe,  Sir  W.,  votes  against  Peel, 
856. 


Eebte,  Tlev.  Mr.,  influenced  br 
Traclari»ni-m,  2i7.  Cnlike  LoiH 
Beacon  slietd's  early  teachers,  2»l. 

Kelly.  Sir  F.,  on  restoration  of 
Protection,  44«. 

Kennedy,  Dr.,  head  master  of 
Shiewsbury  School,  190.  Sup- 
ports Lord  BeaconsGeld'i  candi- 
dature, 190-91.  D»w:ribf»  Lord 
BeaconsEcliI  as  a  "  Winchelser" 
scboLlI',  192.  This  Bt-itemeot 
ei;imiucd,  192.  Extravagantly 
complimented  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  IH^-H. 

Kcrrjwo,  Sir  E.,  votes  against  Peel, 

King,  Mr.  Locke,  proposes  e: 
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on  the  Mmistry,  ib,  BiU  dU- 
cussed  by  Lord  Beacon  sfield.  421 . 

Elissnra,  condition  of,  during  Bul- 
garian atrocities  as  deacril^  by 
MacGahan,  629 ;  and  by  Baring, 
G40.    The  rising,  645. 

EnatchbuU,  Sir  £.,  contrasted  by 
Lord  BeaconffieM  with  Lord 
Chandos,  76.  On  Peel,  339,  844, 
862. 

Knaresboronph  represented  by  Mr. 
Ferrand,  2/)l». 

Knightley,  Sir  C,  votes  against 
Peel,  366. 

Enightley,  Sir  B.,  rcsohition  on 
rating  franchise  in  counties?,  666. 

Kyriatz,3I.,  on  aifniisof  Bulgaria, 
622. 

Laboucherc.  Right  Hon.H.,  opposed 
by  Lord  Beaconplield,  87. 

Lambeth',  compound  householders 
in.  £65. 

Lnnd,  Tax  on,  supported  by  Lord 
Beaconpfield  in  1*<33,  65-6.  Tliis 
assuredly  a  Radical  proposal, 
66  ;  and  question  of  the  hour 
at  tliat  perio<l,  ib.  Interests  of, 
extravagantly  defended  by  Lord 
Beaconsiield,  75.  Contnist  be- 
tween his  tone  on,  at  Marylebonc 
and  at  Aylesbury,  76-7. 

L:»ud  eulogised  by  Lord  J.  Man- 
ners, 217. 

La  yard,  Sir  A.  H.,  a  ttncks  Aberdeen 
Slinistry,  481.  Declnres  Turkey 
progressive,  ih.  Highly  eulo- 
cised  by  Lord  Beaconstield,  4'Jl. 
Proposes  vote  of  censure  on 
Palraerston.41K').  On  hopelessness 
of  refonn  in  Tiukey,  66?<. 

Leader,  Mr.,  ai»pearauce  in  1837, 
157. 

Leeds,  condition  in  1843,  358. 

Lieinster,  Duku  of,  on  threatened 
famine  in  Irolaud,  280. 

Le  Monnier,  Sophie.  Relation  to 
Mirabeau.  67H. 

Lennox,  Lord  Henry,  share  in  the 
Moutetiore  inciflent,  671. 

Lennox,  Lord  \V.,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  as  an  o])ponent  to,  77-8. 

Lennoxes,  Tho,  vote  against  Peel, 
356. 

•'Letters  on  the  History  of  En*?- 
land"  contain  Whig  principles. 
124. 


Leveson,  Lord  (Lord    GranriHe). 

Ste  Earl  Grmnrille. 
Lewis,    Mr.   Wjndham,     contests 

Maidstone,       150-54.         Widow 

marries  Lord  Beaconsfield,  1>37. 
Lewis,  Mn.  Wyndham.    See  Yis> 

conntess  BeaconslieldL 
Liberals,  not  Whigs,  61-4.     Voted 

against  Protection,  62,  466. 
Liddells^The,  Tote  against  Feel,  S57. 
Life  of  Bentinck  qaoted,  288,  295, 

296,  298,  299,  809,  815,  321,  825, 

848,844,  845,  371.  875,  377,  881, 

882.  888,  384,  388,  889,  437,  438. 
Lincolnshire   represented    by  lir. 

Christopher,  446. 
Lindo,  D.  A.,  admitted   Lord  Bea- 

consfield   to    the    covenant    of 

Abraham,  6. 
Liskeard  represented  bj  C.  Boiler, 

170. 
Liverpool,  Lord,  ridiculed  in  **  Co- 

ningsby,"  232.    A    Free    Trader 

aocordmg  to  Lord  Benconafield, 

257.    Succeeded  by  Canning.  267. 

Peel's  relations  with,  i)2tS.  337-9, 

344,  346-9. 

Lombardy  not  sympathised  with  by 

Lord  Beacon sfield,  892. 
London,  Chartists'  Convention  in, 

182.    Addressed  by  Ijord   John 

Russell,    280.     Represented    by 

Baron  Rothschild,  373. 
Lcnthm    Journal,    The,    comparefl 

with  Lord  Beacousti eld's  noveLs 


i) 


Long,  Mr.  "W.,  votes  against  Peel, 
357. 

Longtown,  Peel's  effigy  burned  in,. 
210. 

Lorraine.  Mrs.  Felix,  character  in 
"  Vivian  Grey."  37. 

"Lothair  "published, 599;  analvse*!, 
ib.  General  Preface  to,  see  drene- 
ral  Preface. 

Lowe.  Right  Hon.  R.,  compared 
with  C.  Buller,  160  ;  in  1837,  lf>2. 
Objects  to  simultaneous  discus- 
sion of  Lord  Beacon sfiekVs  resv>- 
lution  and  bill,  555.  Ridicules 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  post  as  Pro- 
testant champion,  585-6.  An- 
swered, 587. 

Lowthei-s,  The,  vote  against  Peel, 
356. 

Luttrell :  Description  of  Rogers  and 
Moore,  7. 


Lyle,  Mr.,  character  ic  "Cooinra- 

LyDdhnnt,  LoH,  meets  Lord  fie.t- 
conafield  at  lady  Ble»sington*», 
13.  Calls  on  Grevills  in  Lord 
BeacoDsfield'a  interest,  77-8. 
"  VindicBtion  -  dedicated  to,  114, 
One  of  Lord  Beacoosfield'a  early 
teachera,  ii». 

Lynn,  Lonl  Beaconflficld  hb  a  can- 
didate for,  77-8.  Addressed  by 
Lord  Derby,  44B. 

LyttelloD,  Lord,  f«llow-stadent  of 
George  Smythe,  219. 

Lytton,  Lord  (the  late),  a  Badical. 
47,  Writes  a  letter  in  favoDT 
of  Lord  BenconsBeld,  48.  De- 
clares Lord  Beaconafield  applied 
for  hia  kssistance  as  a  Railical, 
184.  Jkppeamnce  in  1837,  I5G. 
Opposes  Malt  Tai,  485. 


Macanlny,  Lord,  in  1S7. 1861 .  Secre- 
tary for  War,  183.  On  Majnooth 
Grant,  274.  On  Lord  Derby's 
iiiippartersin]8C3,44(i.  Dii  Lord 
Beaconslield's  Brdget  «peech,4BS. 

UacaulBV,  Riirht  Hon.  T.  B.  See 
Lord  Hacniili.v. 

M'Culloch,  J.  ft.,  on  filed  dnty, 
480. 

UacGnhaD,  the  late  J.  A.,  sent  hv 
Dailij  Xart  to  Bulgaria,  C27'; 
cturicter,  ib. ;  ndiievemests,  fii8; 
death,  ii. ;  acconct  of  Bulgiirtan 
Btroeities,  G:>8-38.  Contrasted 
with  Banng.  038^6. 

Madden,  R.  B.,  describes  Lonl 
Beacoli!<fie1d   at  Lady   Blcs.>in;- 


eipeUcd 


Madrid  :  Bnlwor,  Sii 

from,  387. 
Mivgnirej  J.  F.  (the  l.itej.  proposes 

(Smniittce  on  Condition  of  Ire- 
land, 579, 
Mahon,  Lonl.    f^ee  Stanhope,  E^irt. 
Maidstone,  conte.'icd  by  Lord  Bca- 

consfield,  IliO-IM, 
UaidstoDO  Coustitiitional  Society, 

addreased  by  Lord  Bcaconafield, 

160-3. 
Heiittlinu  Journnl  contains  Colonel 

Thompson's  addroaa,  1^3-4, 
Maidstone,     Lord,    satirised    by 

MnciiuLay,  44n. 
Malmesbory,  Earl  of,  rote  of  cea- 


sure   on,   441.    On  Free  Tndc, 
444. 

Malta,  Lidiao    troops  ordered  to, 

M3, 
Manchester,  speech  of   Lord  Bca- 

consfield  at,  S97-H, 
Manchester  Athenienm  addresseil 

by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  22a, 
Manchester,      The,     School,     con- 

demncdbTLordBeacunsfield.SS7. 
Manhood    ftnffrage    demanded    i 


Kati, 


,1  Pctiti! 


,180. 


Uaoneis,  Lord  John,  retnrned  to 
Parliament,  814,  An  ai<09tle  of 
ronnsEQglandism,.'^.  Publishes 
poems,  ib.  Those  poems  ana- 
lyzed, 215-18.  Fellow-student  of 
George  Smythe,  219.  Rebuked 
by  hifl  father  for  bis  friendshi|> 
with  Lord  Beaconetield.  222-3. 
Faith  in  Tonng  En^landism  in- 
telligible,  22(1.7.  Relations  with 
Lord  Beaconsfleld  discnssed  by 
Fortmghllij  Heriew,  236.  On  res- 
"      '■       if  Protection,  41" 


Mano 


85«. 


1,  The,  T 


t  Peel, 


Manning.  Cardinal,  student  of  Oi- 
ford,  237.  Influenced  by  Trnc- 
tarbnism,  ib.  Unlike  Lord  llea- 
cons field's  early  teachers,  'l^S. 

Manstein  a  disffuiso  for  "Yirian 
Grey,"  21. 


Beaconsfield  as  n  Rndu^il.  6i. 
Lord  BeacoEsfield  at,  contrasted 
with  Lord  BenconnSeld  at  AylcR- 
bnry,70-7.    The  Kennel  oritorj 

Mather,  Mr.,  case  discussed  in  Par- 
liament, 441. 

Maule,  Mr.  Fon  [Lord  Panmnrc). 
attacks  I/ird  Beaconsfield,  182. 
Answered,  183, 

MavEooth,  Peel's  grant  to,  273-7. 

Mayo,  Eari  of,  dete:its  Husecll 
Ministry.  418.  Announces  Lord 
Beacon siield's  Irish  policy,  579. 


Disa' .  _.., 

Maziini  in  Enclanil,  26.1.       Letteiii 

oi)cned,  i6.  ReLitions  with  Stana- 

feld,  540-42. 
llelbonmc,  Tijconnt,  meets  Loi'd 

Beaconsfield  in  youth,  23.4.  Pre- 

mbr,  70.      Again  Premier,   87. 
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Attacked  by  "Bnnnymede,"  146. 

Podtioix  in  1887,  162;  and  in 

1842. 185.     Defeated  at  general 

election,    202.     Confidence    of 

Queen  brooght  forward  in  faronr 

of,  205.    Preference  of  Qoeen 

for  bis  Cabinet,  205.    Succeeded 

by  Peel,  520. 
"  Memoirs  of  Peel"  quoted,  210-11. 
]Mereditb,  Mr.,  betrothed  to  Mias 

Disraeli,  8.    Death,  4. 
^leredith.  Mr.  W.,  uncle  of  Miaa 

Disraeli's  betrothed,  8. 
Midhurst  represented  by  Walpole, 

448. 
Miles,  W.,  propoeee    motion    on 

•agriculture,    270.    FLkttered  by 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  298.     Totes 

against    Peel,     857.      Remains 

faithful     to     Protection,    466, 

though  deserted  by  Lord  Bea- 

consneld,  867. 
Mill,  James,  Tehementl^  opposes 

the  Whigs,  though  a  Liberal,  62. 
Mill,  John  S.,  vehemently  opposes 

Whigs,   though   a   Liberal,    62. 

Quoted  by  Lord  Beaconsfidd  as 

ftivourable   to  Protection,    810. 

The   misrepreseulation   exposed 

by  Roebuck,  811-12. 
MillbaDk,  character  in  "  Coo  logs- 

by,"  289.    Described  by  Smythe, 

225. 
Milton,  Lord  Beaconsfield  compares 

himself  to,  84-5. 
Mirabean,  described  by  Mr.  Smythe, 

225.    Contrasted  with  Lord'Bea- 

consfield,  673. 
Mirror  of  l?arliament   quoted,  837, 

838,  844,  849,  850,  351,  852. 
Mohammedans,  relation   to  Jews. 

608-9.    Affinity  of  both  described 

by  Lord  BcacoDftficld,  610. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W.,  appearance  in 

1887, 157. 
Molesworth,  W.  N.,  quoted,  410-11, 

421,  521-2,  625. 
Moltke,  Coimt,  a  character  in  "  Con- 

tarini  Fleming,"  21. 
Monmouth,  Lord,  stands  for  Lord 

Hertford  in   "Coningsby."  229. 

Contrasted  with   Lord    Steyne, 

280,  240. 
Montefiore,   Sir   M.,    gi-cets  Lord 

Beaconsneld    on     return     from 

Berlin,  «71. 
Mortcrc^-io    reoucsted    by    Lord 


Beaconsfield's  Goremment  to 
assist  in  putting  down  Bosnian 
insurrection,  616-17. 

Moore,  T.,  described  by  LnttreO,  7. 
Guest  of  Lady  Blessmgton,  18. 

Morning  Chronide  attacks  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  88-9.  Addressed  by 
Westminster  elector,  88,  M-9.  Its 
comments,  100.  Contains  letter 
from  Mr.  Ronayne,  102.  Yerses 
in,  on  Lord  Beaconsfield,  111. 
Reports  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
maiden  speech,  167;  and  ridteules. 
174-5.  Purchased  by  friends  of 
Peel,  228.  Joined  by  George 
Smythe,  t5.  Quotes  <*  doningsby,' 
241.  Quoted,  851.  On  Protec- 
tionist leadership,  891-2.  On 
Lord  BeaooDsfield^s  appointment 
for  the  first  time  as  uhanoeUor 
of  the  Exchequer,  428.  Quoted, 
452-5. 

Morning  JotmuxZ,  quoted,  851-2. 

Horning  Post,  speech  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield in,  178.  On  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's maiden  speech,  170-74. 
Compared  with  Lord  Beacons- 
field's noyels,  285.  Quotes  "Co- 
ningsby," 241.  Quoted,  851. 
On  Lord  Beaconsfield's  first 
appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  424. 

Morning  Star,  quoted,  542. 

Momy,  M.  de,  guest  of  Lady  Blea- 
fdngton,  18.  One  of  Lonl  Bea- 
consfield's early  teachers,  228. 

Morpeth,  Lord  (Earl  of  Carlisle), 
appearance  in  1887,  155-6.  De- 
fends Peel,  854. 

Moimteney,  character  in  "  Vivian 
Grey,"  86. 

Mowbray,  character  in  "  STbil,"  242. 

Naas,  Lord.    See  Earl  of  Mayo. 

Napier,  Sir  C.  appealed  to  by  Lord 
^eaconsfielo,  291 

Naples,  King  of,  defended  by  Lord 
BCRConsfidd,  .^92,  410. 

Kapoleon  Louis  (Emperor  of  the 
French^  alliance  with,  recom- 
mendea  by  Lord  BeaconEmeld,479. 
Attacked  by  Graham  and  Wood, 
491. 

National  Petition  presented,  179. 
Demands,  180-81. 

Navigation  Laws,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
on,  885.  Abolition  opposed  by 
Tories  898-4. 


Sewark  represented  by  Er.  Glad- 
stone, 161. 

KaivKiBtle,  Diiko  of.  Minister  for 
War,  4BZ.  Blamed  for  Orimeaa 
disasters,  ib.  Biipaiwssion  pro- 
posed by  Bussell,  ib.  Sacrificed 
for  mistaltefl  iu  Crimea,  601. 

Kewdcgate,  Hr.,  votes  against  Feel, 
357.  Referred  to  in  Mominy 
Chronicle,  391.  Bemainl  taithful 
to  Protection,  4(iS ;  althoueh 
deserted  by  Lord  BeacoDsfield, 
467.  Quotes  Lord  BeacoDBQeld 
agniDEt  BmivncipatioD  ol  Jeire, 
622-B. 

KeH-iDBn,  Dr.,  influenced  by  Trao- 
taiianism,  227.  Dnlike  Lord 
Beaconseeld'ecarlTteacbeni,  22^. 

Kintiiinlk  CeiU^ry,  contains  article 
by  Hoe,  U9-10(li  and  by  Glad- 
stone, GGO-fil. 

Kortbcote,  Sir  S.,  on  Pigott  case, 
607-8. 

Korthtrn  Star  edited  by  F. 
O'Connor,  242. 

KorthfLordiUinUtry  of,  introduced 

Horlh  Wilts  represented  by  Si 

Burdctt,104. 
KortoD,  Hull.  Mrs.,    brings    Lord 

Beaconsfleld  and  Lord  Melbourne 

together,  23-4. 
Norton,  Lord  (Sir  C.  Adderlcy),  on 

relations  iritb  Canada,  6311.    On 

Beform  Bill  of  'G7,  571. 
Nottingham    reprecented   by  Ur. 

Osborne,  585. 
"Kovelsand  Novelists."    £«J.C. 

JeatfresoD. 

O'BiiGn,  Mr.  Smitb,  introduces 
motion  OQ  Spottisvoode  Sub- 
scription, 164.  Opposes  Coercion 
Bill,  .WS  :  seeks  coalition  with 
Protection  tats,  385-6. 

O'Couuell,  D.,  writes  a  letter  in 
favour  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  48-9. 
Vehement  opponent  of  whigs, 
62.  Member  of  Westminster 
Reform  Qub,  1  GO.  Attacked  by 
Lord  BcBConsfield,  100-101.    " 

Sites,  102-5,  His  duel  with 
I'Eeleire,  106.  Addreswd  in  an 
insaltine  letter  by  Lord  Beacoos- 
fleld,  103-12.  Attacked  in  "Tin- 
dication,"  117.  His  relations 
irith  Lord  Be,icons6elil  discussed 
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in(;r'../«'?ontrorersr,127-3.'..  Lorl 

ot  those  relations,  129-82,  Inac- 
cnraey  ot  this  rertion,  132-5 ; 
another  rersion  of  their  rela- 
tions, lSl-3;  inoccumey  of  this 
yersion  also,  I'b.  Appearance 
in  1837,  158.  Attacked  by  8ir 
F.  Burd«tt,  l(i5.  Replies,  ii. 
AtUcked  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  1C6.  AgitatioD  for  Rep«al 
of  Union,  252,  Opposes  Peel's 
Coercion  Bill,  304-5.  Relations 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield  alluded 
to  by  Roebuck,  311 ;  and  by  Halt. 
413.  Called  by  Lord  Be^iconsfieH 
a  great  man,  312.  This  estimate 
contrasted  with  others,  312-13. 

0"ConnelI,  M.,  fights  Lord  Alian- 
ley,  lOS-7.  Challenged  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  1U7.  Decline.) 
chuUeoge.  107-8. 

O'Connor,  F.,  member  ot  West- 
minster  Reform  Ctub,  100.  Cor- 
respondence siibmltt^'d  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  242. 

Orators  of  the  ago.  See  Francis, 
G.H. 

Orsay,CountD*,  companion  of  Lady 
Blessington,  11-12.  Chamcter, 
12-13.  InconTemation  B-ithLord 
Beaconsfield.  16.  "  Henrietta 
Temple  "dedicated  to,  19a  One 
of  Lord  Beaeonsfi  eld's  early 
teachers,  K8. 

Orsini,  attempts  life  of  (T»poleon, 
51G. 

Osborne,  Mr.  Bcrnal,  son  of  Mr. 
Bernal,  ].'j9.  On  Uctics  of  Lord 
Beiiconifield  in  1862,  434-5,  At- 
tacks Lord  Beaconsii  eld's  deser- 
tion of  Protection,  4G1-2.  On  the 
Irish  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  585,  On  the  Stanley  AmeDd- 

Oswild.  Mr.,  attacks  thedenonncei^ 

of  PmI,  433. 
Otiuk-Kui,    01-   Panagurlshtl,    thu 

massacre  at,  as  described  by  Du- 

puis,  022-3  ;  by  KlacOahau,  630- 

31  :  and  by  Baring,  640-41  j  the 

risinp,  6J1-5. 
Oude,  aHneiation  of.  516. 
Outram.  Sir   J.,  objects  to   Lord 

Canning's  proclamation,  521, 
Oxford    UniTersity   attended    by 

Pusey,  2-27  ;  Eeble,  ib.    Froud,-. 
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ib. :  "Willianw,  ib, ;  Newman,  ib. ; 
and  MaDDingy  ib.  Influenced  by 
Tractarian  moTement,  ib. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette^  The,  on  Alarcos, 
201. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  attacked  by 
"Runnymede,"  146-7.  App^r- 
ftnce  in  1887, 155.  Opposes  fusion 
of  consular  and  diplomatic  ser- 
Tice,  207.  Satirizes  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  ib.  Answered,  ib. 
Asks  for  Servian  papers,  250. 
Blamed  b^  Mrs.  Canning  for  join- 
ing Wellington,  828.  Defends 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  252.  Protests 
against  Spanish  marriages,  9tA ; 
and  annexation  of  Cracow,  365. 
Attacked  by  Protectionist  lead- 
ers, 364-5.  Defended  by  Peel, 
Sandon,  Mahon,  and  Hume,  865, 
Prussian  policy  approved  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  387.  Foreign 
policy  censured,  407 ;  defends 
himself,  408.  Dismissed  from 
the  Ilussell  Government,  419. 
Explains,  420.  Proposes  amend- 
ment to  Russell's  Muitui  Bill,  422. 
Proposes  amendment  to  Villiers' 
resolution,  460.  Effect  of  the 
motion,  461.  Home  Secretary, 
478.  Proposed  as  successor  to 
Newcastle,  41>2.  Offered  leader- 
ship of  Commons  bv  Derby, 
492-3.  Refuses,  lA.  Premier,  493. 
Attacked  by  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
493-4.  Accepts  Roebuck  com- 
mittee, 494.  Proposed  vote  of 
censure,  495 ;  on  Vienna  Con- 
gress, ih.  Auotlicr  vote  of  cen- 
sure, 496-7.  Victorious,  497. 
Again  assailed  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 497-8.  Denounced  by  Bright 
and  Colxlen.  498.  Defended  by 
Prince  Albert.  499-.'jOO.  Attacke'd 
by  Roebuck.  500  ;  and  Tjord  Bea- 
consfield, 501  ;  but  defended  by 
prominent  Conservatives,  ib.  It- 
alian policy  attacked  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  502.  Involved  with 
China  and  Persia,  503.  Denounced 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  Russo- 
pnobia.  504-51.  Defeated  on  Cob- 
den's  motion,  5(>6.  Aj>pciils  to 
the  country,  1^.  Accused  by  I-#ord 
Beaconsfiem  of  aggressive  foreign 
policy,   506-10.      Obtains  large 


majority,  511.  Attacked  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  during  Indian  Mu- 
tiny,    512-13;     but     supported 
strongly  hj  House  of  Commons, 
513.     Again    accused    by    Iiord 
Beaconsfield  of  agp^ressiTe  foreign 
policy,   514-15.     Proposes    Con- 
spiracy Bill,  516  ;  defeated  and 
resigns,  ib.   Indian  Bill  taken  up 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  517,  519. 
Appealed  to,   by  Mr.  Walpole, 
524.     Position  from   '60  to  '65, 
536-7.    His  foreign  policy  again 
attacked  by  Lord   Beacctnsneld, 
535.     Acctued  b^  Lord  Beacons- 
field  of  deg^radrng    the    House 
of  Commons,  589.     Conduct  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  to.  estimated, 
546-7.    Death,  547.    Influence  on 
Lord   Beaconsfield's    policy    to- 
wards Russia,  615. 

Panagurishti,  ste  Otluk-Kui. 

Parliament  dissolved,  57,  187,  367. 
Suddenly  summoned,  163,  371. 
445,  491. 

Parliamentary  goTemment  de- 
nounced in  *•  Coningsby,*'  233-4. 

Pears,  Mr.,  correspondent  of  Ikiily 
Xeifg  at  Constantinople,  627. 

Peel,  Sir  L.,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  21 1. 

Peel,  Sir  R.  (the  late),  called  to 
power,  70.    Strongly  supported 
by    Lord    Beaconsneld,     80-81. 
Dismissed,    87.      Defended      in 
*•  Vindication "      for      de.«*erting 
Tory  principles,  125-6.  Eulogised 
by  '**  llunnymede,"    147-9.     Ap- 
pearance in  1837,   156.     Cheers 
Lord      Beaconsfield's       maiden 
speech,    175-G.       Eulogised     by 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  184.     Position 
in  1841,  185.  Again  eidogised  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,   185-6.     Pro- 
poses vote  of  censure  on  Mel- 
bourne Ministry,  186.  Approach- 
ing   office,  ib. ;    and    therefore 
again  eulogised  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 18G-7.    Described  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield    as    the     greatest 
statesman  of  his  age,  193.  Again 
eulogised  by  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
195-0  ;  who  describes  himself  as 
a  fervent  but  humble  supporter, 
1 95.    Why  this  adulation  ?  1 96-7. 
Premier,  206.    Confers  no  ofiSce 
on  Lord  Beaconsfield,  ib.     Con- 
demns Lord  Beaconsfield's  mo- 


SOa-3  (  by  those  of  his  opponents, 

810-11  (  yet  utrongly  supported 
by  Lord  Beaconeticid,  312-lS. 
Acijnitted  b;  Lord  BtEicODelield 


214.  Described  in  "  Coningsby 
ji»  a  ■' diitingnishwl  personage," 
33! ;  as  a ''  great  ouin  in  ■  itrent 
position,"  ti.    Acqnitted  of  intri- 


219-50.  Again  nttacked  by  Lord 
BeacoruSeld,  SAD-SI.  Adopts  ad 
nnwise  Irish  policy,  !S2-il.  Again 
enlogiscd  by  Lord  Beacoos- 
«eld,  iM-a.  A  painful  scene 
with  Cobden,  361-2.  Alhision 
to  the  scene  by  Lord  Bea- 
consfleld,  i&.  Accused  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  of  hypocrisy,  264; 
und  of  selecting  us  »  college  Be 
H  confedemte  of  Despard,  HGS, 
Completely  disproves  this  chnrge, 
MS-fi,  Accnaed  hy  Lord  Ilea- 
coDsfield  of  tyranny  to  his  sap- 
porters,  2C7  ;  of  stealing  Whig 
piindpiee,  ib. ;  and  of  treachery 
to  Cauninc,  'iC-^-  Beplica,  Jfig-M. 
Charged  by  Lord  Bcaconsfield 
with  deserting  the  Hgricnltnrists, 
£70-71.  Quotes  LordBeaconsfleld's 
former  eulogies,  272,  and  dis- 
misses him  with  contempt,  272-B. 
Proposes  Majiiooth  Grant,  278. 
Again  att-icked  bvLordBeacoas- 
*eld,27)-7.  Conduct  in '45  esti- 
mated, 277-8.  Position  in '46, 279- 
SS.  Determines  to  abiindon  Pro- 
tection, 285-G.  OrganitatioD  of 
the  Opposition,  287.  Speech  of 
Explanation,  ib.  Charged  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  with  trcs^ 
cbety,  290-92 ;  and  with  want 
ol  true  statesm.inship.  292.  An 
innocent  phrase  misrepreMnled 
by  Lord  Beacoastield.  294-S. 
Introduces  Free  Trade  BQl,  297. 
Organised  Protectionist  opposi- 
tion, 297-8.  Again  charged  by 
LotdBeaconifield  with  trrachery, 
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29R  ;  and  again  reminded  of  hia 
collision  with  Cobdea,Bai.  Apolo- 
cises  to  Cobden,  tS.  Introduces 
Coercion  Bill ,303.  Again  misrepre- 
sented by  Lord  Beaconsfield.807-9, 
and  again  attacked  SI6.  Malces 
a  stinging  replr,  816-17.  Con- 
spiracy Bgsinst  him,  320-23.  Ac- 
cused by  Bentinck  of  treachery 
to  Chinning  and  of  falsehood, 
32n-7.  Repudiates  charves,  3S2-S. 
ChnrgPS  i-encued  by  Lord  Bea- 
cousBeld.  3.13-43:  although  ac- 
qnitted by  Lord  Beaconsfleld  of 
snme  chains  previously,  843-4, 
Complelelv  refutes  charges, 
3I.V54.  Eiplanation  declared 
satisfactory  by  all  parties,  SH-5. 
Resigns,  3,15.  Duel  with  I^nl 
Beaconsticld  estimated,  35fi-9. 
Effect  of  fall  on  parties,  360. 
Supports  abolition  of  proteetioii 
on  sugar.  301.  Approves  of  Pal- 
metston's  Russian  policy,  3l!S. 
Opposes  Lord  Bcaconafield's  mo> 
tioQ  on  State  of  the  Nation,  399. 
Frequently  attacked  by  Lord 
ne.-iconsfictd  since  '46.  399-400. 
Denounced  by  Ur.  Chcetham, 
400-101.  Opposes  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  motion  for  reducing  coanty 
taxation,  405.  Last  appearance 
in  the  House  of  Common^40tl; 
character  of  the  appearance,  ft. 
On  Palmerston'a  foreign  policy, 
40S-9.  Divides  with  Lord  Bea,- 
consfiold,  410.  De-ith.  410-11. 
Enect  on  Txird  BeaconsGeld's  for> 
tunes,  411-12.  Memory  defended 
hv  Herbert,  403-4. 
Pec'l,  Geacr.1l,  denouDces  Lord 
B>aconsfield  for  embartaasiugtha 
Goremment,  489-90.  Proposes 
motion  in  favour  of  Palmerston, 
aij.    BeaiftD",  .'.5fi.    On  Ileform 


Bill  ol 


Peelites  oppose  Beutiucfc's  Irish 
scheme.  S'A.  In  new  Parliament, 
,171.  Offered  alliance  by  Lord 
John  RuBSelL  415;  refuse,  416. 
Offered  alliance  by  Protec- 
tionists, 416-17  a.;  refuse,  i4. 
In  New  Pirliamcnt,  871.  Oji- 
posedLordBeicousSold'sBodgcl, 
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defeated  by  Tories,  118.  Really 
defeated  by  Whigs,  118-20. 

*'  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  descrip- 
tion of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in, 
16-17. 

Penzance,  Lord,  fellow-student  of 
George  Smythe,  219. 

PeriT.  Mr.,  opposes  Lord  Boacons- 
field  at  Maidstone,  154. 

Perry,  Sir  B.,  supports  Lord  Bca- 
consfield's  action  on  Indian 
Mutiny,  618. 

Persia,  war  with,  503,  508-10. 

Perustitza,  the  massacre  at,  during 
Bulgarian  atrocities  as  described 
by  MacGahan.  631-3;  and  by 
Baring,  641  ;  tne  rising,  644-G. 

Pestci-a,  condition  of,  durine  Bul- 
garian atrocities  as  described  by 
MacGahan,  633-4. 

Philippopolis,  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
gross  mistake  as  to,  620-21. 
State  of,  during  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  C22. 

Picciotto.Mr.,  on  date  of  Lord  Bea- 
consli eld's  birth,  1.  On  relations 
of  the  Disraeli  family  wiih 
Judaism,  5-6. 

Pipott,  Mr.  T.  D.,  appointed  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  6U5-8. 

Pipott,  Rev.  Mr.,  relat  ions  withLord 
Beaconsfield,  60(1-8. 

Pitt,  William,  eulogised  in  "  Vindi- 
Gition,"'  120.  Described  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  as  father  of  Free 
Trade,  213,257. 

Plumi>tre,  Mr.,  in  1837,  160. 

"Political  adventures  of  Lord  Eca- 
cnn«tield."  See  Forlmghthj  Re- 
rltir. 

*'  Poj)anilla  "  published,  17.  Its 
character,  ib. 

Prentice,  Mr.,  quoted,  209. 

Protection  an  issue  in  1811  elec- 
tion, 202.  Not  a  Conservative 
cry,  according  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 204.  This  statement  cou- 
trasred  M'ith  later  statement,  ib. 
J^trtially  abandoned  by  Peel  in 
11,  2oy  ;  with  approval  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  212-13;  though 
afterwards  condemned  by  same 
person,  212.  Peel  and  Russell's 
position  towards,  contrasted, 
281-3.  Abandoned  by  Peel,  286. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  claims  con- 
stancy to,  280.    This  claim  ex- 


amined,   ib.      Party    organised, 
297-i:$.    Lord  BeacoDsfield's  adop> 
tion    inconBLstent     with     ttach- 
Ing  in  '42,  299.    Lord  Beacon.<- 
fi  eld's     attitnde    towards,    8CS. 
Attempt  to  inomediately  restore 
condemned  by  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
368-9.    His  next  more  on,  395. 
Reciprocity  proposed  by  him  as 
substitute,    398-9.      FinaUy  be- 
trayed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  461. 

Protectionists,  bum  Peel  in  effigy 
in  1841,  210.  Abandoned  by 
Peel,  286.  Raise  stormy  agita- 
tion, ib.  Formed  into  a  party, 
297-8.  Support  Whig  Ministry, 
360.  Split  with  Peel  maintained 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  3C1.  Pass 
over  to  Opposition  benc^es^  S63  -, 
but  continue  friendly  to  Whigs, 
363.  Split  on  Bentmck's  Irish 
scheme,  364.  In  new  Parliament, 
371.  Attitude  on  Jewish  Dis- 
abilities, 373.  Consequent  diffi- 
culties with  leaders^  374-81 .  Their 
final  betrayal  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 466.  Raise  violent  agita- 
tion for  reversal  free  trade,  400- 
401.  Propose  amendment  to 
address,  401.  Nature  of  the 
amendment,  401-2.  Finally  be- 
trayed by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  461. 

Prussia  consents  to  annexation  of 
Cracow,  365.  Policy  to  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  387. 

Public  Worship  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gumey,  602.  Strongly  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
603-4.   Effects,  604-5. 

Punjaub,  rebellion  in,  393. 

Pusey  a  student  at  Oxford,  227. 
Intluenced  by  Tractarianism,  ib. 
Unlike  Lord  Beaconsfield's  early 
teachers,  228. 

Queen,    name  of,    used    in    18  U 
election,   205.     Such  use  advo- 
cated in  "  Vindication"  by  Loni 
Beaconsfield,  ib. ;  yet  conaemncd 
in  Whigs,  205-6.    Issues  declara- 
tion of  war   with    Russia,  4^2. 
Selects    Lord     Beaconsfield    as 
Premier,    578.    Represented   by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  as  hostile  to 
attack  on  Irish  Chnrch,  589  ;  and 
as  responsible  for   his  continu- 
ance in  power,  592-3.  Thisrepre- 


or  BadiloTD,  condition  o 


Id  bT  Hi.  HuiOalun,  Bi 


dBiiuK  Bnigi: 

deMribedbTU 

ud  br  Ut.  Biriog,  «3>.  The 
iUiiK,SU. 
lt«jll>»l«  correapoad  to  Beformen 
of  'Si,  44,  Son  cuididttet  In 
oppo«tiontoWhigs,4«-7.  8op- 
portad  Lord  Beaooiufleld,  M-6. 
CotlicioD  of,  Kith  Toriee  advo- 
ratod  b;  Lord  BeaconaGeld,  Sg. 
AbudoTiod  by  Laid  Beuxmifield, 
86-7.  AtEitnds  In  1887,  U3-8. 
In  new  PaTlianent,  B7I. 

BM,lfT.W.F,dBKIlb^f 

_  (rf  Beform  Clnbi^SS-tOO. 
kSngliih 


jnb,9»-tl>0. 

BsgiuLSngliih  Ooonil  In,  esO- 
Bion  Bej,  one  id  ths  haroai  of 

Bnlguiui  attodtiea,  tiS. 
BatM,    Cboicb,   modifiemtion    of, 

piopOMd  byLord  Baaconafleld,  80. 
BMboormack,  titlia   iiia>B«CTa   at, 

91>i. 


antlr  ngardsd  br  Befo 

WhigB,  44-e.    metA  01 


Bediitribatioii  BID  introdocvd  bj 
Kc.  Otviitona,  U9 ;  carried, 
H»JiO. 

.  f  1S8!  differ- 
>T  Beforann  and 
ftetst  on  pautiat, 
182-8.  IntrodDCed  in  ]8Si,  120 ; 
in  ISfiS,  II!S-6  ;  and  in  1880,  688. 
Neglected  in  1881,  58^6.  Anin 
introduced  in  1885,  M7.  Sx- 
teniiie  agitation  in  faranr  of, 
6W.  Kevor  oppo«d  bj  Con»er. 
TitiTCB.  acconung  to  Lord  Bea- 
conafleld,  GSS.  Rosolationa  on 
propoaed  bf  Iioid  Beaconafleld, 
&&8  {  but  a  £6  bill  aubKitdted, 
SM-ti.  This  also  dropped,  S56 ; 
and  haunhtdd  uiSnge  aabati- 
tnt»l,56T. 

BefonmiB  of  'S2  comepoad  to  oni 
Badicala,  W.  Ron  candidates  in 
oppoaiCioD  to  Wbigi,  M-7.  Sup- 
ported by  Loid  BeaconaGeld,  St-S. 

Btfd,  Hi.,  in  the  Stationer;  OtEce, 


8S-fi.  lU  character,  BE-S.  Baidbf 
Bright  to  adTocate  priTate  aaus- 
-'— '--1,8**.    Newei'- 


Bice.  Spring,  appearasdo  in  I8S7, 

Bichnumd.  Doka  of  (the  late),  op- 
poeee  the  Com  Lav  of  1841, 
SIO ;  which  Lord  Beioonafield 
approTBd,  SlS-18 ;  artenrarde 
naad  by  LordBeaoinuSeldagainat 
Peel,  212.    Leadi  oppontion  to 

Peel  In  '48,  288.    I—-" 

Befotm    aa    deecrib 
B«BCOiicfield,  Hi. 

Biohmond,  Duke  of  (the  preunt), 
on  Queen's  part  in  Trisb  Churcb 
aellation,  594. 

Rieitmmd  and  TwicUnham  Taaei, 
latter  in  from  S.  G.  Bohn,  8-t. 

BiBby,    Mr     atanda    for    J.   W. 
Ooniopiby,"  !2S,  341, 


Hannera,  214-18,  218)  by  Q. 
Bmylbe,  210-28  ;  and  by  Lord 
Beaoonafield.  USA.  Afterward* 
denonnced  by  Lord  BeaconaGeld, 
808.  . 
Situaliita  accaaedbyLordBeaoona- 
field  of  conspiracy  with  Catholics, 
&8S-7.  Deaonneed  by  Lord  Bea- 
conadeld,  603  ;  though  fonnarly 


I  Badical,  46-T.  A  Liberal  in 
1882,  tbongh  a  TSbement  oppo- 
□eoC  of  Whiga,  82.  Appearancs 
in  1887, 161.  Attacked  by  Lord 
Beaconafleld,  301 .  Attacka  Lord 
Beacmsfield,  810-12.  Defends 
Peel,  856.     Congratolates  Lord 


BeacoQifitdd  for  hia  oonatant 
dennndationa  of  Peel,  899-400. 
Hores  Tote  of  confidence  in 
the  Bnwill  Uiniatry,  407.  Pro- 
poiea  Sebaatopol  committee,  492. 
Motion  tarried,  ii.  Committee 
accepted,  494 ;  proposes  rote  nt 
oanaure  on  condnct  of  wac,  500-1. 
Bwen,  S.,  aaid  to  haie  had  Lord 
Beaconafield  baptiied,  7.  Se- 
45 
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scribed  by  Luttrell,  xb.  Gueat  of 
Lady  Blesfiington,  18.  A  teacher 
of  liord  Beaconafield'a  youth,  228. 

Bolfe,  Mr.  J.,  propoaea  Lord 
Bestoonafield'a  heiEtlth,  74. 

Bonayne,  Mr.,  letter  to  the  Mommg 
ChroMcky  102. 

Bothachild,  Baron,  elected  for 
London,  878. 

Bannymede  Letters,  145-9. 

Busaell,  Lord  John,  attacked  by 
Bunnymede,  146.  Appearance 
in  1887, 164-5 ;  and  position,  162. 
Proposea  Education  Grant.  179. 
Position  in  1841,  185.  Intro- 
duces motion  on  state  of  Ire- 
land, 258.  Eulogised  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  256.  Why?  255-6. 
Fortnightly  Review  on  Lord  Bea- 
consfi^d's  contradictory  eati- 
matea  of,  258-9.  Supporta  May- 
oooth- Grant,  278-4.  Denounces 
Com  Law,  280.  Position  on 
question  contrasted  with  Peel's, 
280-88.  Less  popular  with  some 
Liberals  than  Peel,  285.  Fails  tc 
form  Ministry,  286.  Speech  of 
explanation,  287.  Opposes  Peel's 
introduction  of  Coercion  Bill,  806. 
But  supports  first  reading,  809. 
Defends  Peel,  364.  Proposea 
abolition  of  protection  on  augar, 
360.  Opposes  Bentinck's  Irish 
scheme,  363.  Introduces  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  872.  Proposes  re- 
moval of  Jewish  disabilities,  878. 
Blamed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  for 
ao  doing,  379.  Recogniies  leader- 
ship of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  897. 
Attacks  Lord  Beaconsfield  for 
duplicity,  404.  On  censure  of  Pal- 
merston'e  forei^  policy,  407. 
Death  of  Peel,  411.  Effect  on,  t*. 
On  extension  of  the  Irish  fran- 
chise, 412.  Introduces  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles  Bill,  413.  Defeated,  415. 
Tenders  resignation,  ib.  Effect 
on  the  Minis  try,  413-14.  Opposed 
by  Aberdeen  and  Graham,  416. 
Resumes  office,4 18.  Dismisses  Pal- 
merston,419.  Explains,  420.  Intro- 
duces Reform  Bui,  ib.  Introduces 
Militia  BUI,  422.  Defeated,  ib. 
Resigns,  423.  On  policy  of  Lord 
Derby's  Government,  427.  On 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  speech,  481-8. 
On  dissolution  of  Parliament,  484. 


A^;ain  attacks  Derbj-Dianeli 
MmifltiT,  441-2.  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, 478.  DenouDoes  embar- 
raaament  of  GoTomment  by  op- 
position. 486.  Intiodaoea  Bul 
for  abohtion  of  Oatba,  490.  At- 
tacka  Lord  Beaconsfield.  491.  Pro- 
poaea  aaperseasion  of  Newcastle, 
492.  Beaigna,td.  Asked  to  foiin 
new  Goremment,  498.  Failed, 
t6.  Engliah  repreaentatiTe  at 
Vienna,  494.  Betnma  to  London, 
ib.  On  Vienna  Congicss,  496. 
Be8lgna,497.  Supporta  Cobden'a 
Tote  of  censure  on  China  war, 
505.  Propoaes  rote  of  confidence 
in  Palmeraton,  518.  BeacneaLoid 
Beaconafield'a  Indian  Bill,  618-19 ; 
and  onpoaea  hia  Reform  Bill,  524. 
Introduoea  Reform  Bill  of  1860, 
584.  Premier,  547.  Introdncea 
Reform  Bill,  ib,    Resigna,  550. 

Ruaaia,  subject  of  questions  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  249,  251. 
Conaenta  to  annexation  of  Cra- 
cow, 866.  England's  declaration 
of  war  against,  482.  Hatred 
towards  the  winning  game  in 
England,  615.  Joins  in  Andrassy 
Note,  617;  and  in  Berlin  Me- 
morandum, 618.  Declares  war 
against  Turkey,  657  ;  thwarted 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  658  j  vic- 
torioos,  ib, 

Butland,  Duke  of,  condemns  friend- 
ship of  his  son  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
and  Smythe  with  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 222-8.  Yet  flattered  under 
name  of  Beaumanoir  in  "Co- 
ningsby,"  284. 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of^  in  1837,  162. 
Supports   motion    m   favour    of 
Palmerston,   501.    Resigns    556\ 
On  Household  Suffrage  Bill,  hbl. 
OnMr.  Gladstone's  demands,567-8. 
Protests  against  enfranchisement 
of  compound  householder,   6«9. 
Pronounces  vehement  invective 
against  Lord  Beaconsfield,  571-4. 
Denounces  Lord  Beaconsfield  for 
equivocation    on   Irish    Church, 
6b4-5.  Attacked  bv  Lord  Beacons- 
field on  Public  WorsMp  Act,  (J03. 
Sent    to     Constantinople    Con- 
ference, 656.    On  Memorandum 
with    Schouvaloff,    665.    Entry 


luM  londoa  after  Berlin  Treat  j, 
<S69.  On  hopeleuneoB  of  ratonni 
in  Turkey,  6«B. 
5al*pian  Jswnal  reports  Dr.  Eeo- 
nedj,  192  ;  Bod  challeD^  of  Lord 
BeaconsSeld  by  Ht.  Yardley,  198. 
Admires      Lord      Beacoiufield'i 

Ban  Stefano,  Troriy  of,  M8.6. 

SandoQ,  Lord,  attacks  tjord  Bea- 
conafield,  26!.  Approree  Pal- 
me rston' a  Euseian  policy,  8fiS. 


Lord  Beacooafield,  S9S. 

Sarafield  diacuesed  at  Lady  Blea- 
Bington'»j_17, 

Bchlesirig-HoleteiD,  887. 

ScboDTaloff,  Count,  ahare  in  nego- 
tiations after  Berlin  Hemoran- 
dam.6M. 

Scbnyler,  Mr.  E.,  on  Bnlniian 
atrocities,  6SS-a;  one  o1  the 
Liberator?  of  the  East,  ib. ;  on 
the  Batak  massacre,  {141. 

Scotimon,  the,  reports  Edinbnrgh 
speech  of  Lord  Bsacoasfield,  67a ; 
this    contrasted     with     oScial 

Ecott,  Mr.  Walter,  on  dispute  be- 
tween Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Globe,  1B6. 

Sedley,  Taylor,  oa  Eastern  Qnee- 
tion,  817  a  itq.  On  regotatione 
after  Berlin  Hemorandnm     50. 

Hemitio,  The,  principle,  388. 

Servia  sapplies  arttia  oelH  between 
Lord  Bescontlield  acd  Peel,  2S0. 
Requested  b^  Beaconsfield  Mi- 
□iitrr  to  assist  in  patting  down 
Bosnian  insnrrection,  g]«-17. 
Denonnced  by  Lord  Beaconsfield 
649-51    666-6. 

Bidmouth,  Lord,  ridicoled  tn 
"  Coningiby,"  2SS, 

Sidonla,  a  cbiinicCer  la  "  Ooninn- 
by  '  282- 6, 

Shtnhan,  Mr.,  qnoted,  44. 

BhetBeld,  coodition  of  in  1 848,  868. 

Shelley,  P.  B.,  as  portrayed  in 
'■Tenetia,"198-i00, 

Shiel,  Col.,  609. 

Bhiel,  B.  L.,  appeanneeln  1SS7, 
168. 


Beaoonsfield'a  speech,  IBS.  Be- 
scribes  Hn.  Ihsraeli'e  share  in 
Shrewsbnry  election,  1 94. 
Shreaibwy  n'eai  imports  speeches 
of  Dr.  i^nnedv,  192,  and  of  Lord 
Bsaconafield,  193.    BidicnleB  the 

Shropihirt  Conttrvatiin  reports 
Lord  BeaconsBeld's  address,  1S9- 
90, 196-S.  Charges  Peel  with  de- 
serting Prot«ction,a58.  Answered 
by  Lord  Beaconafield,  ii, 

Sicuy  not  sympathiied  with  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  392, 410. 

"  Sketches  ia  London,"   te  Qrant, 

BloQg-h,  speech  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  at,  521-2, 

SmaU  Tenements  Act  effect,  664-6 ) 
and  application,  6ti5. 

Bmith,  Hon.  R.,  member  for  High 
Wycombe,  44.  Receives  letter 
from  J.  Hume,  49-60.  Again 
elected,  61  ;  and  again,  S2. 

Smith,  Horace,  gnest  of  lAdy 
Blessington,  IB. 

Smith,  Bydnej,  compared  with  C. 
Buller,  160. 

Smith,  Mr.  Qoldwin,  on  "  Lothair," 
600-601- 

Smith,  Vernon,  Mr.,  replies  to 
Lord  BeaconsBeld's  attack  on 
Oanning,  612.  Again  replies, 
612-18, 

Smytbe,  G.  8,  (afterwards  Lord 
Btrangford),  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, 214,  An  apostle  of  Tonog 
En^Iai^iim,  i6.  Birth  and  edo- 
cation,  218-19.  Beasons  for  join- 
ingTonng  England  part?, 21 9-20. 
Stmaratee  from  Lord  Beacons 
field  and  Lord  John  Manneis. 
220.  Want  of  energy  In  Parlia 
ment,  220-21 .  Bef  uses  office,  221 , 
Natnrc  of  friendship  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  221-24,  Warned 
against  this  friendship,  222-23, 
Joins  Morning  ChrotKlt,  228. 
Succeeds  to  his  title,  224.  Dies, 
ib.  Eitimate  of  his  life,  ib. 
Analysis   of   bis   works,   324-6. 


Hopea  and  alms  tn  joining  the 
Torj  party,  226.  FnitE  '- 
Tonng  Bn^aadism  lnl«Ulg1b 
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226-7.  Defends  Lord  Beaoons- 
field,  252.  On  Lord  Beaoons- 
field*B  plagiarism  from  ThiexBy 
468-5. 

Bomenet,  Captain,  remains  faithful 
to  Protection,  466 ;  although 
deserted  by  Lord  Beaoonsflefa, 
467. 

Somersets,  The,  rote  against  Peel, 
856. 

Somerville,  Sir  W.,  opposes  intro- 
duction of  Coercion  Bill,  805 ; 
and  second  reading,  824-6. 

SotUhern  Reporter  contains  account 
of  Rathcormack  massacre,  91. 

Spectator^  The,  on  ouarrel  between 
Lord  Beaconsfiela  and  O'Connell, 
108-10.  Oo  Lord  Beaconsfield*8 
first  appointment  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  424.  Quoted, 
429.  On  Bul^rian  atrocities, 
627.  On  Russian  declaration  of 
war,  657. 

Spooner.  Mr.,  alluded  to  by  Morn- 
ing  CnronicU,  391. 

Spottiswoode  Subscription,  cha- 
racter of,  168-4.  Subscribed  to 
by  Sir  F.  Burdett,  1 64.  Brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons, 
ib.  Defended  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  166-70. 

St.  Andrew's  Holbom,  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  baptized  at,  8-9. 

St.  Cyr,  Marshal  de,  eulogium  of 
Thiers  on,  452-6. 

St.  Lys,  character  in  "  Sybil,'*  248-4. 

Stafford,  Mr.,  flattered  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  298-9.  Alluded  to 
by  Morning  Chrotticle,  891. 

Stafford,  Lord,  eulogised  by  Lord 
J.  Manners,  217. 

Stamford  represented  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  586. 

Standard^  l*be,  does  not  notice  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  maiden  speech, 
173. 

Stanhope,  Earl,  the  late,  on  Peerage 
Bill,  1 19-20.  "  Memoirs  of  Peel " 
quoted,  211.  Supports  Palmer- 
ston's  Russian  policy,  865. 

Stanley,  Lord,  see  late  liord  Derby. 

Stansfeld,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  involved  in 
a  dispute  about  Mazzini,  540-41. 
Denounced  by  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
641.    Result  of  the  attack,  642-8. 

Stapylton  Toad,  character  in 
"Vivian  Grey,"  80. 


"Steyne,  Karqvis  of/*  contrasted 
with  Lord  Monmontli,  250. 

Stockholm,  Lord  Stxansf oid  (6&) 
ministor  at,  21&  ButhplM  of 
George  Sm^the,  ib. 

Stockport  rejecats  Cobden,  l€i 
Represented  by  Cobden,  271. 

Strangford,  Laidv,  od  George 
Smythe,  219-224;  and  Young 
Eng^nd,  219-20. 

Strangford,  Lord  (6  th),  father  ol 
George  Smythe,  218.  Minister 
at  Stockholm,  ib.     Beath,  224. 

Strangford,  Lord  (7th).  &e 
SmjTthe,  G.  S. 

Sugar  Duties  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, 185-6,  360-61. 

Sugden,  Sir  £.  (Lord  St.  Leonards), 
appearance  in  1887,  159. 

Sunderland,  Lord,  introdnces  Peer- 
asre  Bill  118-19.  Defeated  by 
Whigs,  119-20. 

Suspensory  Bill,  tee  Irish  Church. 

"SybU*'  published,  241.  Object, 
241-2.  Dramatis  perMm/^,  242-3. 
Recalls  with  recret  days  of 
the  Abbots,  243.  Hijrhly  praises 
Ritualism,  248-4.  Descriptions  of 
the  working  classes  mere  daubs, 
244-5.  Represents  Younj^  En- 
glandism  in  "Egremont,'*  245. 
Desalbes  aristocrats  as  natural 
leaders  of  the  people,  245-6.  Self- 
laudatiou  of  author,  246-7. 

Talfourd,  Serjt.,  introduces  Copy- 
right Bill,  179. 

Tam worth  represented  by  Peel,  1^. 

"Tancred"  published,  881.  On 
relations  of  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans, 611.  On  superiority  of 
Jews  to  Christians,  6 14.  Dreams 
realised  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Premiership,  666-7. 

Tatar-Bazardjik,  tesBazardjik. 

Taunton,  contested  by  Mr.  Labon- 
chere  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  87- 
99, 184. 

Taunton  Courier y  describes  Lord 
Beaconsfield  as  a  Conservative, 
87.  Its  accuracy  doubted,  88. 
But  afterwards  proved,  88-97. 

''Taxes  on  knowledge*'  condemned 
by  Lord  Beaoons&ld,  69,  61, 65. 

Taylor,  Mr.  P.  A.,  defends  Stans- 
^Id's    relations  with    Mauini, 


TvflOT,  T.,  guMt  «1  ICr.  W.  Keie- 

•iUb,B. 
T«berui,fi09. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,co&tiutcd  with 

IiOnl  Beaoouafield,  2S0.  CritioMi 
"CoQUipbT,"  IMIMI. 
"TliB  Crisu  Eumined"  pabliihed, 


tdon  ot  the  Iriih  Church,  TS-SO ; 
modiflcaCioD  of  CbiiichBateii,BO ; 
■tioDglj  defenda  F«el  froni 
charge  of  Urgivenation,  80^1 ; 
and  oomparei  Minuitcy  to  Ihi- 

"Tbe  britiah  Senate,"  ta$  Otant, 

Thiers,  If.,  euaj  stolen  bj  Lord 
BeacoDSfiald.  4624. 

Thimbleby,  Bev.  J.,  baptiied  Lord 
BeacoB^eld,  9. 

ThompaoH.Alderm&n,  TOtSBaninit 
Psel,  B&7.  Bemains  faithful  to 
Frotectioo.  466  ;  altbonah  de- 
rated by  Lord  BeaoonaEeld,  467. 

ThompaoD,  Colonel  (aftentards 
General),  member  of  Weetniinster 
Kefonnanb,  100,  OppoBoiLord 
BeacoDsflald  at  Maidstone,  Ibl-l. 
Tbeir  principles  compared,  1 68-4. 
Defeat«d,  IM. 

Timet,  Tbe,  containa  letter  of  Lord 
Beacoiufield,  S7 ;  and  election 
addma,  6840.  Beport  of  the 
lUthcoimacIi  nuMacre,  91-3. 
Contains  letter  of  Lord  BeaooDi- 
fleld,  129, 136,141,143.  Fabliahes 
"Bunajmede  Letters,"  145-149. 
Quoted,  161,  Praisa  LordBeactflu- 
field'a  maiden  speech,  174.  Quote* 
"  Cooiagsbj,"  a41.  Quoted,  840, 
S44,  860  S61,  362.  OuProtectioil- 
iit  leadenhlp,  39!.  Ou  Lord 
Beacon  sfi  eld's  first  appointment 


_._„ D,479. 

TiiDOTa,  condition  during  Bnl- 
fraiian  atrodCiea,  6S6. 

TiUiei,  Iiish,  strongly  denonniMd 
by  Lord  Beaoonsfield,  7B. 
BLjougly  defended  by  Lord  B«a- 
consfleld,  90;  thoDgh  they  had 
just  caused  a  bloody  conflict, 
Dl-t,     The  BalhooraMk   au- 


Tomline,  llr.,  eonteslj  BbrewabBrr 
alODg  with  Lord  Beaoonafiald, 
I8S-96.     ISlected,  196. 

Toriea  support  Lord  Beaoonifield 
61.  Coalition  of,  wiUi  Badicals 
adTocated  by  Lord  BeaconaSeld, 
es.  Credited  in  "  Vindication '' 
with  defeating  the  P««i>ge  Bill, 
lis.  The  credit nndeaervad,  118- 
20.  Induced  Co  desert  prindples 
by  BoliDgbroke,  128.  AttUnde 
in  1837,  ISS.  Tbe  real  Free 
Traders  according  to  Lord  Bea- 
COnaSeld,  gOS.  This  stalement 
contrasted  with  later  statements, 
a04.  Those  ot  LiTerpoca'*  time 
satirized  in  "  Coningsbyj''  ^l-S- 
Described  by  Lonl  Beacon*- 
field  ai  apostles  of  retrench- 
ment, 898.  NcTer  opposed  to 
Hafonn,  aooording  to  Ijjrd  Bea- 
consSeld,  661-2.  This  statement 
eiBmioed,  bii-S. 

Torrana,  Mr,  W.  M'C,  describes 
Lord  BeacDusfield  at  lire.  Nor- 


a,  28-4, 


ts  represented  by  Ur. 


Tower  Hamleti 

Traclaiianiim  begat  Young  Eug- 
landiam,  226,  Influence*  Ozford^i 
leading  men,  227. 

•■"•--- ^ ion,"  KS M'Cul- 


f  Hacaulay. 


loch. 
Trevelyan,  Mr.,  Life  o. 

See  Lord  Macaulay, 
Triennial  Pariiamen  M  aopported  by 

Lord   fieaconsfleld,   67,   69,   Gl. 

Again   eappoTled   by   him,   86. 

And  again,  68.  Dropped,  79.  Ad- 

Tooatcd  by  Col.  Thompson,  16B ; 

who  wua  opposed  by  Lord  Bea- 

oonsQeld,  it.   Again  apposed  by 

bim,  181 , 
Tiollope,  Sir  J.,  Tolei  against  Peel, 

367.      Eeferrod   to   in  Mvming 

Chronicle,  381, 
7rM  fiiin  attacks  Lord  Beaconsfield, 

110-11. 
Turkey,  Lord  Beaaansfleld's  oon- 

atancjto,161.  Btronglr  defended 

5Bir  A.Layard,481.  UnaDinity 
JewsinfaToniof,  WW-*.  The 
Naolt  of  allianoe  is  mat,  and 
oomnum  bate  of  Ohrtetlua,  it. 
Aooepla  IntarrentioD  of  OoMols 
l&B<«nianiimn«etion,(ll7.  The 
iialu*  fNp  MlToeated  bj  Lord 
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INDEX. 


BeacoDsficld,  \b,  Tho  Andrassy 
Note,  f6.  Berlin  Memorandam, 
618-19.  Follows  Lord  Beacoiu- 
field's  advice,  619.  TheBnlgarian 
massacres,  ih.  Independence 
again  defended  bj  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  626,  656 ;  rejects  pro- 
posals of  Constantinople  Con- 
ference, 656.  War  with  Russia, 
657. 

Tynt  Mercury  on  Peel  in  '41,  210. 

Tjrrell,  Sir  J.,  votes  against  Peel, 
867.  On  Lord  Beaconsfield's  first 
Budget,  489. 

Ultramontanism  advocated  by  Lord 
J.  Manners,  214-16;  loj  G. 
Smjthe,  219. 

Union.  Repeal  of,  O'Connell's  agi- 
tation for,  252. 

TJrquhart,  Mr.  D.,  plagiarised  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  599-600. 

dtrecht,  Treaty  of,  364. 

"  Vanity  Fair "  contrasted  with 
*'  Coningsby,"  230. 

Vansittart,  Mr.,  ridiculed  in  "  Co- 
ningsby," 232. 

"Venetia"  published,  197.  Ana- 
lysed, 198-200. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  condemned  by 
Conservative  party,  523. 

Vienna  Congress,  494.  Treaty  of, 
365. 

Villiers,  Right  Hon.  C.  P.,  in 
1887,  158.  Proposes  motion  on 
Com  Laws,  184.  Gives  notice 
of  motion  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade,  449 ;  and  on  Beacons- 
field's  pronouncements,  450.  Pro- 
poses resolutions,  456-7  ;  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  amendment,  460. 
Proposes  replj  to  Address,  404. 
Asks  declaration  of  policy  from 
Derby  Ministry,  482. 

"  Vindication  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution" published,  114.  Ego- 
tistic anecdote,  115-16.  The  Com- 
mons an  Estate,  116.  Attacks  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  former  friends,  117. 
Indicts  Whig  party,  118.  Charges 
it  with  limitmg  Peerage,  ib.  The 
charge  unfounded,  1 1 8-20.  Eulo- 
eises  George  IIL,  120  ;  and  Pitt, 
tb.;  and  Burke,  121.  Describes 
Tories  as  the  National  Party,  1 20. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  Dortrltys  him- 


self under  Bolingbroke,  120-24. 
Eulogises  Bolingbroke  for  desert- 
ing HoTj  principles  in  office,  128. 
This  principle  examined,  128-5. 
Reviewed  in  Globe.  126-7.  Its 
doctrines  comparea  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  speeches,  205-6. 
Similarity  of  ideas  in  ^  Conings- 
by," 281.  Doctrines  contrasted 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speeches 
in  1846,  299. 

Vir^  Lord  Beaconsfield  compares 
himself  to,  85. 

"Vivian  Ghrey."  first  part,  pub- 
lished, 15.  Extremely  success- 
ful, 15h>16.  Second  part  published, 
17.  Analysed,  27-42.  The  hero 
goes  to  school,  27-8.  Studies 
politics,  28.  Reflections  on  the 
means  of  success,  29-80.  Meets 
and  flatters  the  Marquess  of  Cara- 
bas,  31-4.  His  reflections  on  life, 
34-5.  His  tactics  at  a  dinner,  35. 
Meeting  of  the  Carabas  party, 
36-7.  Speech,  ib.  Interview  with 
a  retired  statesman,  37.  Vivian 
Grey  and  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine, 
37-41.  Supplies  the  key  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  character  and 
career,  89-40.  Similarity  of  pas- 
sage in.  with  speech  of  fiord  Bea- 
consfield, 76.  Dreams  realised 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  second 
Premiership,  664. 

Wakley,  Mr.  T.,  on  Lord  Beacons- 
field^s  first  Budget,  440. 

Wales  disturbed  by  Chartists,  182. 

Walpole,  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  S.,  le- 
signs  office,  524.  Advocates  pro- 
ceeding with  Resolution  and 
Reform  Bill  simultaneously,  555. 

Walpole,  Sir  R.,  chief  means  of 
defeating  Peerage  Bill,  119-20. 
Censures  Lord  Beaconsfield  for 
attacking  Lord  Canning,  515. 

Ward,  Mr.,  in  1837,  160. 

Warwickshire  represented  by  Mr. 
Newdegate,  357. 

Welbeck,  scene  of  Bentinck's 
death,  890. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  called  to 
power,  70.  Reason  for  accepting 
Free  Trade,  300.  Joined  by  Can- 
ning's friends  in  Ministry,  328. 
Dies,  452.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
pronounces  panegyric   on,  452; 


chicb    vu    pUgimriwd    boa 
French  Benew.  4fiS-C. 
".WeatmiiuteT    Slector"    acciuei 
Loid   BeaconaSeld    of    being 


by  prodDdng  Loid  Beuxmafleld'i 

iBltn*,  37-9. 

Watmimter  Saiev  •eTeicly  oriti- 
ci»ee  "The  Tonng  DnVe,"  18. 
Edited  bj  CoL  ThompMiD,  ISZ. 
On  "  Bybil,"  M5. 

Weetmuuter  Befonn  Clab,  Lord 
BeacODifield  charged  with  being 
B  member  ot^SS.  He  deoiee  the 
ehuge,  97.  The  charge  prored 
by  ft  weetmiuRter  Elector,  97-3 ; 


Tootes  coalition  of  Tories  and 
BadicalB,  «8. 
Wbige  disliked  by  Befonnen,4M. 
Oppoeed  by  Beformer  caadi- 
daten,  4e-7,  Aboie  of,  cooimoD 
among  genniae  Libeiali,  GS. 
Attacked  by  Lord  Beacooifield, 
67,  M,  «a  M.  Indicted  in  "  Tii 
dioatioc,  lis.  Accuied  of  limil 
ing  the  cimtioQ  of  Feen,  ii . 
The  charge  unfonnded,  118-20. 
Described  si  an  oligarchy, 
Attacked  by  Runnymede, 
Poaition  in  1BS7,  IGZ.  Not  irue 
free-traders  accordiucr  to  Lord 
Beaconslield,  202-4.  Congdence 
of  Queen  brought  forward  in 
faTouT  of,  £05.  Appealed  to 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield  against 
Peel, "  -        ■      ■     - 


PaiUamt 


7  Free  Trade,  SilO-81.  In  new 
Uament,671. 
Whiteside,  Ur.,  approrei  of  Lord 

BeaconaSeld'a  Indian  motion,  61S. 
WilliamlV.,  death  of,  160. 
WiUiatiis,  Hot.  Ur.,  influenced  by 

Tractarianum,  £27. 
WilliB,    N,     P.,     describee    Lord 

Beacon  eSeld,  16-17. 
WUlougbby,  Sir  H.,  oppoeee  Qlad- 

■tone's  doubling  of  income  tax. 


l\-ilP 


.  Mr.,  p 


e  of 


Wiltshire     repreaeDted     by  ,Mt, 

Wincbeleer  Scholar,  Lord  Beaoons- 
fleld  describ»l  aa  a,   192.    The 


Wincheater,  Lord  Beaoonafldd  at  a 
pritate  school  in,  B. 

Wood,  Alderman,  member  of  tha 
Weatminater  Beform  Club,  IDO. 

Wood^  Sir  CharlM  (now  Lord 
Halifax),  on  Lord  Beaconafield's 
first  Badges  4S8.  Criticise*  Lord 
Beaconnfield's  Budget,  *71.  As- 
sailed by  Lord  BesconsSeld,  472. 
Attacks  on  Napoleon,  491. 

Wycombe,  High,  character  of,  44. 


inbeated, 
GS-M.  Again  returns  Col.  Qrey, 
A4.  Addr^sed  by  Lord  Beacona- 
Seld, 7B-9.  Again  returns  CoL 
Grey,  82.  Speech  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  at,  82.  Claimed  by 
Lord  BeaooQBfleld  aa  bia  birth- 
phice,  1S8  1  as  bis  fathei'i  pro- 
perty, ib.;  and  aa  williog  to  !•• 
tnm  Dim  and  his  nommee,  iA. 
Thoae  statemanta  uamlned, 
iea-90.  Again  claimed  br  Lord 
SeU  aa  his  place  oi  bii 


Wyndham  qooted  by  Lord  Beacona> 

Tardley,  Hr.  W.,  challengea  Lord 
Beacons£eld,  198. 

Yorks,  The,  vote  against  Feel,  867. 

"Young  Duke "  published,  17.  Its 
character,  18,  Prophecy  on  Lord 
BescoQsQeld'a  future,  178.  On 
Canning,  S42-8. 

"  Young  England,"  first  appearance 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speeches, 
1T9.  Party  tormed,214,  Doetriaes, 
214-1&.  Adyocated  by  Lord  J. 
Uannera,  216-18]  and  by  George 
Smythe,  219-20.  Absurdity  of 
its  doctrines,  226,  Begat  by 
Tr^ctarianism,  ill.  Adoption  of 
those  doctrines  intelligible  in  G. 
Smythe  and  Lord  J.  Manners, 
226-7;  but  not  in  Lord  Beacons- 
flelii,  227-9  ;  yet  prenched  most 
vigorously  by  him,  22&-9. 
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